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Tuesday,  May  14,  1991. 

WITNESSES 

SANDRA  FREED  THOMAS,  PRESIDENT,  CHILDREN  WITH  ATTENTION  DEF- 
ICIT DISORDERS 

MARY  FOWLER,  DIRECTOR  OF  GOVERNMENT  AFFAIRS,  FAIR  HAVEN,  NJ 

Mr.  Natcher.  Our  next  witness  is  Sandra  Thomas  and  Mary 
Fowler.  We  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  at  this  time. 

Ms.  Thomas.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Pursell,  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, thank  you  for  giving  us  the  chance  to  tell  our  story  to 
you  directly,  as  parents  of  children  who  suffer  from  attention  defi- 
cit disorder,  or  ADD. 

My  name  is  Sandy  Thomas.  I  am  from  Greenfield,  Massachu- 
seets.  I  was  a  constituent  of  Congressman  Silvio  Conte's.  I  would 
like  to  express  my  condolences  to  you  and  the  committee  and  his 
friends  and  colleagues. 

We  sure  do  miss  him,  and  I  am  sure  you  do.  He  was  a  great 
champion  of  our  children's  rights.  He  helped  to  bring  ADD  issues 
to  the  national  forefront,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  are  very  honored  to 
testify  before  you,  a  great  champion  of  education. 

We  deeply  appreciate  your  leadership  last  year  in  securing  the 
ADD  centers  and  the  ADD  notice  of  inquiry  which  resulted  in  well 
over  2,000  responses,  many  of  those  from  people  in  the  trenches 
desperate  to  get  messages  to  those  who  have  the  power  to  help  us. 

With  me  today  is  Mary  Fowler  of  Fair  Haven,  New  Jersey.  We 
represent  thousands  of  parents  across  the  country,  dedicated  and 
loving  and  exhausted  parents  who  would  move  heaven  and  earth  to 
help  their  children,  but  we  can't  do  it  alone.  We  desperately  need 
your  help. 

Our  children  didn't  choose  to  have  a  neurological  disorder,  but 
they  do. 

This  disorder  affects  them  in  every  area  of  their  lives,  at  home, 
in  school,  with  their  peers,  and  in  the  community.  I  have  submitted 
the  facts  about  ADD  in  my  written  testimony,  but  we  need  to 
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speak  to  you  today  from  the  heart.  Imagine  what  it  is  like  to  worry 
about  your  child  or  your  grandchild,  knowing  something  is  wrong, 
feeling  guilt  and  shame  and  embarrassment  and  confusion. 

After  years  of  evaluations  and  reports  and  usually  thousands  of 
dollars,  you  finally  come  upon  a  diagnosis  of  ADD,  and  you  feel 
such  relief,  and  you  take  your  information  from  experts  that  you  ! 
have  learned  from  the  field.  You  go  back  to  the  schools  in  the  com-  j 
munity,  hoping  for  a  sensitive  and  enthusiastic  response,  and  usu-  ' 
ally  you  are  greeted  with,  well,  you  know,  you  are  just  a  lousy  | 
parent  or  we  don't  have  to  help  your  child.  It  isn't  mandated.  Or, 
finally,  you  know  if  you  really  spanked  your  kid  more  often,  he 
would  learn  to  pay  attention. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  can't  spank  out  a  neurobiological  disor-  i 
der.  Clearly,  there  is  a  gaping  hole  between  the  current  wealth  of 
knowledge  about  ADD  and  what  the  public  understands.  It  is  cruel-  I 
ly  unjust  to  berate  a  parent  or  to  condemn  a  child  with  the  symp-  | 
toms  of  a  neurological  disorder  beyond  their  control.  i 

All  too  often,  they  are  seen  as  BAD  kids  instead  of  ADD  kids  I 
with  the  biomedical  condition.  ADD  support  groups  are  growing  | 
rapidly  throughout  the  country  because  of  the  extreme  sense  of  iso-  j 
lation,  frustration  we  have  all  felt  searching  individually  for  an-  | 
swers.  j 

We  believe  with  our  hearts  and  souls  that  there  is  nothing  more 
important  than  helping  our  children.  We  need  you,  our  elected  leg- 
islators, to  hear  us,  to  consider  our  requests,  and  to  put  your  collec- 
tive power  behind  our  proposals.  Thanks  to  your  previous  support 
last  year,  we  can  honestly  say  we  are  moving  forward,  but  we  have  | 
a  long  way  to  go. 

Mary  will  describe  precisely  what  our  children  need  from  you 
now. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Go  right  ahead,  Mrs.  Fowler. 

Mrs.  Fowler.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Pursell.  Early  rec-  \ 
ognition  and  appropriate  management  of  ADD  often  determines  i 
whether  or  not  a  child  with  this  disability  will  be  able  to  compen-  j 
sate  for  its  affects  and  lead  a  fulfilling,  productive  and  happy  life,  i 

To  facilitate  early  identification  of  children  who  suffer  from  I 
ADD,  it  is  crucial  that  the  people  in  the  ADD  child's  world,  the  j 
parents  and  the  educators,  have  awareness  of  this  disorder.  They  ] 
also  need  knowledge  of  effective  management  practices  to  prevent  i 
the  child's  development  of  secondary  problems,  which  often  arise  as 
a  result  of  the  disorder. 

Nationwide  dissemination  of  current  standardized  information 
on  the  recognition  of  this  disability  and  effective  educational  prac-  j 
tices  for  children  with  ADD  must  happen.  This  process  began  last  ■ 
year  when  Congress,  under  your  leadership,  Mr.  Chairman,  appro-  | 
priated  money  to  establish  ADD  centers  for  this  very  purpose. 

We  ask  you  to  at  least  match  last  year's  appropriation  so  the  i 
centers  can  fill  the  large  gap  and  continue  to  provide  important  in-  i 
formation  to  those  who  need  it. 

Second,  our  nation's  educators  must  be  educated.  Presently,  in 
all  50  states,  educators  and  administrators  know  too  little  about  ef- 
fectively meeting  educational  needs  of  ADD  children. 
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In  the  1987  report  to  Congress  on  learning  disabilities,  the  au- 
thors of  the  section  on  ADD  concluded  that  educational  manage- 
ment is  an  important  priority  and  often  forms  the  cornerstone  of 
all  other  therapies.  Current  training  of  educators  is  such  that  par- 
ents are  often  in  a  position  of  laying  that  cornerstone. 

As  frustrated  teachers  and  administrators  come  to  them  for 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  this  disability  and  for  ways  to  ef- 
fectively manage  their  ADD  pupils  as  the  ADD  child  moves  from 
grade  through  grade,  parents  often  find  they  have  to  educate  each 
teacher  year  after  year. 

While  parent-teacher  partnerships  are  desirable,  having  parents 
as  the  primary  source  of  teacher  training  is  simply  not  effective. 
Educators  want  to  do  what  is  right  for  their  ADD  students,  and 
they  must  be  provided  with  the  tools  they  need  to  do  their  job  well. 

In  all  50  states  there  is  a  tremendous  need  for  in-service  and  pre- 
service  training  for  all  educators,  and  to  this  end  we  urge  the  sub- 
committee to  seek  ways  of  supporting  such  training  as  it  specifical- 
ly relates  to  children  with  ADD. 

Third,  neurobiological  research  offers  your  children  hope.  In  No- 
vember the  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine  published  an  article 
by  Dr.  Allan  Zametkin,  his  landmark  study,  documenting  the  neur- 
obiological underpinnings  of  attention  deficit  disorder. 

This  study  which  went  a  long  way  toward  destigmatizing  this  dis- 
order continues  to  receive  national  media  attention.  Research  of 
this  caliber  will  lead  to  intervention  and  treatment,  and  we  urge 
you  to  make  ongoing  neurobiological  research  of  ADD  a  priority. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  currently  waiting  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  summary  of  the  notice  of  inquiry  responses.  We 
wish  to  continue  working  with  staff  to  make  sure  they  have  access 
to  any  late  breaking  information  which  can  be  considered  in  the 
appropriations  process.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you  very  much. 

You  have  both  made  excellent  statements,  and  we  appreciate 
your  appearance. 
Ms.  Thomas.  Thank  you. 

[The  statements  of  Sandra  Thomas  and  Mary  Fowler  follow:] 
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Statement  Of  Sandra  Freed  Thomas  On  Attention  Deficit  Disorder 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before 
you  today  to  discuss  the  needs  of  children  who  have  attention  deficit  disorder,  otherwise  known  as 
attention  deficit/ hyperactivity  disorder  (hereinafter  collectively  referred  to  as  "ADD").  My  name  is 
Sandy  Thomas  and  I  am  president  of  CH.A.D.D.,  (Children  with  Attention  Deficit  Disorders),  a 
national  ADD  parent  support  organization  with  more  than  200  chapters  in  over  40  states.  With  me 
today  is  Mary  Fowler  of  Fair  Haven,  New  Jersey.  We  are  parents  of  children  who  have  ADD. 
We  represent  thousands  of  other  parents  like  us,  who  need  your  help  so  that  our  children's  special 
needs  will  be  recognized,  understood,  and  appropriately  managed.  Our  ADD  children  deserve  a 
chance  to  grow  up  to  become  productive  contributors  to  society. 

I  live  in  Greenfield,  Massachusetts,  and  was  a  constituent  of  Congressman  Silvio  Conte's.  I  would 
like  to  express  my  sincere  condolences  to  you,  his  friends  and  colleagues.  We  are  all  deeply 
saddened  by  the  death  of  Congressman  Conte.  He  was  a  true  champion  of  ADD  children's  rights 
and  he  helped  to  bring  ADD  issues  to  the  national  forefront.  I  met  him  over  two  years  ago  in 
Greenfield  where  he  told  me,  "You  have  to  stand  up  for  what  is  right  and  fair,  and  sometimes  that 
is  really  hard."  We  greatly  miss  his  integrity,  genumely  warm  heart,  and  open  ear,  as  I  am  sure 
you  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  CH.A.D.D.  deeply  appreciates  your  support  in  securing  the  ADD  Resource 
Centers  and  the  Department  of  Education's  ADD  Notice  of  Inquiry  in  last  Congress'  Education  of 
The  Handicapped  Act  Amendments  of  1990.  We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  well  over  2,000 
comments  were  received  in  response  to  the  Notice  of  Inquiry.  An  overwhelming  majority  of  those 
comments  favored  providing  ADD  children  with  educational  services  designed  specifically  to 
address  ADD  and  urged  that  educators  and  the  general  public  be  better  informed  about  the  nature  of 
ADD. 
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Briefly,  ADD  is  a  chronic  neurological  condition  which  is  estimated  to  affect  3-5%  of  our  school- 
age  population,  approximately  2  million  children  and  adolescents.  In  response  to  the  recent  ADD 
Notice  of  Inquiry  mandated  last  year  by  Congress,  a  group  of  the  country's  leading  ADD  experts 
estimated  that  of  the  total  ADD  student  population,  approximately  half  can  be  educated  in  the 
regular  classroom  with  modifications  in  the  classroom  structure  and  instructional  aproaches  to 
foster  their  development  of  compensatory  strategies.  The  other  half  require  special  education  and 
related  services,  and  it  is  estimated  that  70%  of  these  children  are  already  receiving  them.  Because 
of  the  existing  lack  of  clarity  conceming  the  specific  needs  of  ADD  children  and  adolescents, 
however,  our  ADD  children  and  adolescents  do  not  receive  help  specific  to  their  ADD  disability. 
Instead,  they  are  "pigeon  holed"  into  some  other  existing  disability  categories  in  well-meaning  but 
misguided  efforts  to  provide  help,  albeit  not  the  appropriate  type.  This  often  results  in  confusion 
and  further  frustration  for  the  ADD  child.  We  need  to  offer  ADD-specific  interventions  for  specific 
areas  of  difficulty  in  order  to  educate  our  ADD  children  effectively. 

Research  suggests  approximately  50%  of  ADD  children  grow  up  to  become  ADD  adults.  ADD  is 
characterized  by  an  under-developed  attentional  capacity,  impulsivity,  and  often,  but  not  always, 
hyperactivity.  These  traits  can  readily  be  seen  in  an  ADD  child  on  a  daily  basis.  In  school,  these 
children  can  be  extremely  restiess  and  easily  distracted.  They  have  trouble  completing  work  in 
class,  often  miss  valuable  information  because  of  their  under-developed  attentional  capacity,  call 
out  of  turn,  and  often  find  themselves  in  trouble  for  their  behavior.  ADD  affects  children  in  all 
areas  of  their  life  at  home,  in  school,  and  with  peers.  Given  the  characteristics  and  nature  of  ADD, 
one  can  readily  understand  that  ADD  interferes  significantly  with  major  life  activities  such  as 
leaming  and  social  adjustment. 

Raising  and  educating  ADD  children  requires  a  multimodal  approach  with  strategies  and 
interventions  from  the  educational,  medical  and  psychological  fields.  For  the  most  part,  parents 
are  able  to  pull  together  the  medical  and  psychological  components  of  their  child's  program.  In 
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the  1987  LP:  Report  to  the  U.S.  Congress,  in  the  section  on  ADD,  the  authors  concluded, 
"educational  management  is  an  important  priority  and  often  forms  the  cornerstone  of  all  other 
therapies.... "  Even  the  most  resourceful  of  parents,  however,  are  often  unable  to  obtain  school 
interventions,  which  leaves  a  gaping  hole  in  the  child's  total  development.  There  are  many  reasons 
for  this,  including  the  fact  that  there  is  no  widespread,  uniform  training  for  regular  or  special 
education  teachers  about  ADD.  Right  now,  the  burden  of  "educating  the  educators"  falls 
too  often  on  the  shoulders  of  the  parent  with  the  ADD  child.  Currently,  ADD  parent  support 
groups  are  providing  much  of  the  in-service  education  programs  to  schools  and  colleges  across  the 
country. 

ADD,  when  left  untreated,  can  lead  to  serious  problems  which  are  expensive  to  society.  Recent 
studies  show  us  that  when  ADD  students  do  not  get  the  help  they  need,  the  results  include  greater 
frequency  of  grade  retention,  drop-out,  and  lives  of  unfulfilled  potential.  Some  of  our  ADD 

citizens  need  drug  and  alcohol  rehabilitation  programs,  at  great  jost  to  society  and,  ultimately,  to 

1 

themselves.  As  parents,  we  believe  with  our  hearts  and  souls  that  we  must  turn  those  negative 
outcomes  around  while  windows  of  opportunity  exist.  When  our  children  are  young,  we  must  get 
them  get  firmly  directed  on  the  right  course;  otherwise,  they  run  the  risk  of  developing  a  set  of 
secondary  problems  that  lead  to  major  life  difficulties  with  interpersonal  relationships  and  jobs. 

What  is  happening  today  with  our  ADD  children?  I  speak  with  parents  every  day  who  tell  me 
about  their  bright,  curious,  energetic  children,  children  who  are  continually  discouraged  in  school; 
failing,  being  grade- retained,  expelled,  and  sometimes  dropping  out  in  frustration.  A  great  deal  of 
this  fmstration  occurs  because  ADD  children  typically  are  not  properly  served  nor  recognized  as 
having  special  needs.  The  lack  of  proper  services  or  recognition  is  largely  a  result  of  the  legal  and 
regulatory  confusion  and  ambiguity  regarding  ADD  that  exists  in  the  educational  community  today. 
We  are  optimistic  over  current  efforts  within  Congress  and  the  Department  of  Education  to  clarify 
and  resolve  this  confusion  and  ambiguity. 
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These  efforts  must  succeed  because  we  know  that  when  children  with  ADD  are  properly 
channeled,  their  creativity  and  original,  divergent  way  of  thinking  can  bring  about  phenomenal, 
ground-breaking  productivity.  When  their  potential  is  wasted,  it  leaves  our  country  the  poorer. 
America  has  zilways  been  enriched  by  acknowledging,  reacting  and  then  addressing  differences 
among  peoples. 

We  need  to  tap  into  the  ADD  child's  potential  early  on  and  to  keep  their  self-image  intact.  We  must 
find  ways  to  celebrate  and  to  preserve  the  unique  strengths  evidenced  by  ADD  while  helping  to 
compensate  for  areas  of  weakness  or  extreme  difficulty.  We  can  no  longer  afford  to  lose  the 
brilliance  and  divergency  these  children  offer  us. 

Like  other  disabilities,  ADD  occure  on  a  continuum  from  mild  to  severe.  The  degree  to  which  a 

child  is  impaired  or  disabled  by  ADD  depends  upon  the  nature  or  severity  of  the  child's  condition. 

The  goal  of  CH.A.D.D.  and  other  ADD  parent  advocacy  groups  is  to  ensure  that  ADD  children 

receive  the  free  and  appropriate  public  education  they  deserve.  As  mentioned  above,  it  is  estimated 

that  approximately  half  of  the  children  and  adolescents  with  ADD  can  be  educated  in  the  regular 

classroom  with  modifications  in  the  classroom  structure  and  instructional  aproaches  to  foster  their 

development  of  compensatory  strategies.  We  must  also  advocate  special  education  and  related 

services  for  the  other  half  of  our  ADD  children  who  are  disabled  by  their  condition  severely 

enough  to  require  such  services  as  indispensible  to  their  education.  For  the  child  who  is  mildly 

affected  by  ADD,  there  are  minor  modifications  which  can  be  made  in  the  regular  classroom. 

N 

Examples  include  arranging  seating  preferentially,  allowing  extra  time  on  tests,  simplifying 
complex  directions,  avoiding  a  series  of  multiple  commands,  maintaining  eye  contact  during  verbal 
instructions,  and  many  others.  All  of  these  are  basic  teaching  tools  which  reflect  good  adaptive 
teaching  methodologies. 
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For  the  ADD  student  who  is  severely  impaired  in  school  by  the  symptoms  of  this  disability,  more 
specialized  instruction  must  be  made  available.  Examples  of  specialized  instruction  and  related 
services  needed  would  include:  modifications  in  curriculum  to  adapt  to  the  attentional  deficits  of 
the  child,  cognitive-behavioral  programs  to  enhance  learning  strategies  and  decrease  disorganized 
and  impulsive  responding,  attention-training  programs,  organizational  skill  training  programs, 
social  skill  training  and  behavior-modification  programs  incorporated  within  the  child's  school 
program.  All  these  programs  have  proven  effective  for  children  with  ADD. '" 

Parents  take  very  seriously  the  responsibility  of  raising  our  children.  We  love  our  children  and 
want  to  do  what  is  best  for  them.  Many  of  us  have  educated  ourselves  and  the  extended  family 
that  support  us  by  reading  research  reports,  attending  and  organizing  lectures  and  conferences  to 
understand  current  concepts,  and  by  holding  support  meetings  to  which  we  invite  those 
professionals  from  our  communities  who  are  knowledgeable  about  ADD,  to  help  us  learn  about 
this  chronic  disorder.  In  addition,  we  live  with  an  ADD  child  every  day  and  we  share  what  works 
from  our  own  experience,  and  what  does  not. 

We  are  comforted  by  the  burgeoning  body  of  knowledge  that  has  established  ADD  as  a 
neurologically  based  disorder.  However,  all  too  often,  ADD  children  and  their  parents  are  blamed 
for  the  symptoms  of  their  disorder.  It  is  cruelly  unjust  to  condemn  a  parent  or  to  berate  or  punish 
their  child  for  a  neurological  condition  beyond  their  control.  The  child  is  often  misperceived  as 
willfully  disobedient  and  uncooperative  by  teachers  who  do  not  understand  the  neurological  basis 
of  the  child's  difficulties.  These  children  are  often  seen  as  "B-A-D"  instead  of  "A-D-D."  We  know 
that  most  children  with  ADD  flourish  when  properly  managed  and  educated  by  informed  teachers, 
but  right  now,  parents  are  wholly  dependent  from  year  to  year  on  the  ADD-awareness  of  their 
child's  teacher.  That  is  a  dangerously  haphazard  way  to  educate  a  child  with  special  needs.  The 
pain  of  watching  your  bright  child  being  misunderstood  and  failing,  year  after  year,  takes  its  toll. 
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Just  days  before  his  death,  Congressman  Conte  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Department  of  Education 
asking  it  to  reaffirm  its  commitment  to  providing  children  with  ADD  the  free  and  appropriate  pubUc 
education  to  which  they  are  entitled.  Assistant  Secretary  Dr.  Robert  Davila  responded  to 
Congressman  Conte's  letter  on  March  20,  1991  and  recognized  the  need  to  disseminate  the  existing 
body  of  information  regarding  ADD  to  school  personnel  and  parents  and  to  provide  in-service 
training  for  classroom  teachers  and  principals  about  ADD.  We  applaud  the  Department  of 
Education's  intent  to  disseminate  information  about  ADD  and  look  forward  to  working  with 
Secretary  Alexander  in  a  cooperative  effort.  Additionally,  we  appreciate  the  integrity  and  intent  of 
IDEA  as  an  evolutionary  process  and  trust  it  will  remain  a  foundation  for  fairness  in  American 
public  education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  parent,  I  have  to  know  that  I  am  doing  everything  I  can  do  to  help  my  son,  so 
that  I  can  look  him  in  the  eye.  We  can  all  do  a  lot  as  loving  and  committed  families,  but  we  need 
your  help. 

Here  is  what  our  children  need: 

(1).  Information  needs  to  be  widely  distributed  on  how  to  effectively  educate  ADD  children. 
One  way  to  accomplish  this  is  through  the  ADD  Centers  established  last  year.  We  ask  you  to  at 
least  match  last  year's  appropriation  so  they  can  continue  to  fill  a  big  gap  and  provide  important 
information.  We  are  currently  waiting  for  the  Department  of  Education  summary  of  the  Notice  of 
Inquiry  responses.  We  wish  to  continue  working  with  staff  to  make  sure  they  have  access  to  any 
late-breaking  information  which  can  be  considered  in  the  appropriations  process. 

(2).  Educate  the  Educators.    Presently,  educators,  administrators,  and  parents  know  very  little 
about  effectively  meeting  the  educational  needs  of  ADD  children.  We  know  there  is  a  tremendous 
need  for  in-service  and  pre-service  training  for  educators  at  all  levels.  We  urge  the  Subcommittee 
to  seek  ways  of  supporting  such  training  as  it  specifically  relates  to  effective  education  for  children 
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who  have  attention  deficit  disorders. 

(3).  Support  for  ongoing  neurobiological  research.  ADD  has  been  studied  for  many  decades 
and  we  now  know  that  it  is  a  distinct  disorder.  This  was  highlighted  in  a  report  that  principal 
investigator,  Alan  Zametkin,  M.D.,  published  in  the  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine  on 
November  15,  1990.  [See  attachment].  Dr.  Zametkin  works  for  the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse  and 
Mental  Health  Administration  ("ADAMHA")  in  the  Section  on  Clinical  Brain  Imaging  at  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  ("NIMH").  He  told  me  he  could  have  published  the  dramatic 
results  of  his  research  two  years  earlier,  if  only  he  had  had  more  professional  staff  We  are  proud 
of  our  national  institutions  that  promote  well-respected,  cutting-edge,  neuroscientific  research  such 
as  this  landmark  study,  and  ask  you  to  continue  your  strong  support  of  ADAMHA,  as  well  as 
other  institutions  who  work  cooperatively  under  the  Congressional  "Decade  of  the  Brain" 
resolution.  Congressman  Conte,  the  architect  behind  this  resolution,  had  the  wisdom 
to  recognize  the  need  for  research  in  the  field  of  neuroscience.  Among  other  issues,  Mr.  Conte 
wanted  very  much  to  be  remembered  for  his  strong  support  of  biomedical  research  and  education. 
President  Bush,  in  a  1990  Proclamation  declaring  the  "Decade  of  the  Brain,"  stated,  in  part,  "The 
need  for  continued  smdy  of  the  brain  is  compelling:  millions  of  Americans  are  affected  each  year 
by  disorders  of  the  brain... a  new  era  of  discovery  is  dawning  in  brain  research."  Parents  are 
hopeful  this  critical  support  and  the  resultant  discoveries  which  lead  to  the  most  effective 
management,  will  be  ongoing. 

When  we  provide  our  youngstere  with  the  effective  help  they  need,  and  when  we  educate 
ourselves  --as  the  adults  in  charge  of  their  care  and  nurturing-  we  allow  them  to  grow  up  to 
become  contributing  citizens  of  whom  we  can  all  be  proud.  We  are  extremely  appreciative  of  the 
Subcommittee's  attention  to  this  issue  and  your  concern  for  this  population  of  children  who  have 
gone  unrecognized  for  so  long. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  thank  you  again  for  allowing  us  to  be  here 
today  to  discuss  the  needs  of  our  children.  Funds  earmarked  to  help  our  children  who  suffer  from 
ADD  will  be  money  wisely  invested.  It  is  neither  trite  nor  trivial  to  proclaim  that  these  children  are 
a  significant  part  of  our  future  and  our  promise.  Without  proper  help,  many  of  them  will  add  to 
America's  burden.  We  therefore,  respectfully  urge  you  to  invest  in  them  now.  Filling  the  gaps, 
cracks,  and  craters  that  exist  for  ADD  children  will  take  tenacity  and  conmiitment  from  us  all. 


I 
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Tuesday,  May  14,  1991. 

WITNESS 

MRS.  ELLIOT  RICHARDSON,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  BOARD,  READING  IS  FUN- 
DAMENTAL 

Mr.  Natcher.  Mrs.  Richardson,  come  around. 

Mrs.  Richardson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mr.  Pursell 
and  the  committee  for  this  opportunity  to  present  testimony  on 
behalf  of  the  inexpensive  book  distribution  program  known  as  RIF, 
Reading  is  Fundamental,  operated  by  RIF. 

This  September,  the  class  of  1995  will  enter  high  school.  One  out 
of  every  four  of  those  young  people  will  drop  out. 

Those  most  likely  to  drop  out  are  growing  up  without  life's  most 
essential  educational  skill:  knowing  how  to  read. 

During  their  lifetimes,  they  will  cost  America  about 
$260,000,000,000  in  lost  earnings  and  taxes  and  that  does  not  count 
the  tragic  waste  of  their  potential  as  human  beings. 

The  debate  about  how  to  teach  the  mechanics  of  reading  contin- 
ues, but  studies  tell  us  that  the  keys  to  creating  skilled  readers  are 
books  in  the  home,  reading  for  pleasure,  motivation,  and  parent  in- 
volvement. 

In  1976,  Congress  created  a  program  combining  all  elements,  the 
Inexpensive  Book  Distribution  program. 

It  is  one  nationwide  program  devoted  to  building  the  reading 
habit,  putting  books  in  the  home,  m^aking  reading  appealing,  and 
involving  parents  in  their  children's  reading. 

The  program  has  an  impressive  record,  25  years  of  success,  show- 
ing that  its  young  participants  read  more  and  read  better,  improve 
attitudes  toward  reading  and  learning,  use  the  library  more,  and 
benefit  from  greater  parent  involvement  in  their  education  in  read- 
ing. 

I  have  reports  from  the  second  district  in  Kentucky  that  mention 
all  of  these  effects,  particularly  emphasizing  rising  test  scores. 

Western  High  School  in  Michigan,  the  second  district,  also  re- 
ports great  success  and  says  that  many  children  have  no  books  of 
their  own  and  that  RIF  has  been  particularly  important  to  their 
development  and  to  their  love  of  reading. 

The  program  does  all  these  things  at  a  very  low  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers, $3.08  per  child  per  year. 

Yet,  the  program  is  seriously  underfunded,  certainly  losing 
ground  as  inflation  has  outstripped  the  inflation  of  book  costs. 

The  Education  Department  has  requested  level  funding  at 
$927,000,000  this  year. 

This  will  result  in  the  loss  of  services  to  300,000  children  that  are 
now  served  at  a  time  when  literacy  has  become  a  national  priority 
and  the  unmet  demand  is  growing  faster. 

Accordingly,  we  recommend  a  fiscal  year  1992  appropriation  of 
$11,000,000  to  maintain  current  services. 

The  Inexpensive  Book  program  is  all  that  its  name  implies  and 
much  more. 
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It  is,  in  fact,  the  foundation  for  a  nationwide  children's  literacy 
movement  and  grass  roots  network  of  community-based  projects  in 
all  50  States,  the  District  and  U.S.  possessions. 

It  reaches  almost  3,000,000  young  people  at  more  than  12,000  lo- 
cations, not  just  in  schools,  but  in  settings  where  books  are  rare: 
migrant  labor  camps,  homeless  shelters,  housing  projects,  and 
other  places  where  families  are  at  risk. 

Nearly  122,000  volunteers  operate  the  local  project.  Thirty-seven 
percent  of  those  are  parents. 

This  national  network  generates  innovative  methods  to  get  chil- 
dren reading. 

RIF  obtains  private  sector  support  to  bring  these  ground-break- 
ing programs  to  most  at-risk  families. 

They  include  literacy  programs  for  teen  parents  and  their  babies, 
book  activities,  family  reading  centers  in  homeless  shelters. 

City-wide  reading  campaigns  for  readers  of  all  ages,  including  the 
current  one  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  a  statewide  initiative  to  help 
young  readers  over  the  fourth  grade  slump. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  highly  effective  programs  RIF  has 
added  to  the  IBDP  with  private  sector  support. 

The  Federal  Book  program  is  the  foundation  on  which  all  of 
them  are  built. 

Without  Federal  funds  none  of  these  programs  could  exist  and 
the  private  support  would  not  be  forthcoming. 

Last  year,  for  every  dollar  of  Federal  funds  RIF  and  its  network 
leveraged  $  3.06  in  private  funds,  goods  and  services. 

The  necessary  elements  are  there  and  so  is  the  need,  but  RIF 
cannot  meet  the  demand. 

Last  year,  we  turned  away  3,000  applicants,  potentially  serving 
at  least  2,000,000  more  children. 

As  awareness  of  the  literacy  challenge  grows,  demand  for  IBDP 
RIF  services  increases. 

The  program  works,  costs  little,  but  achieves  a  lot. 

It  spawns  innovative,  successful  reading  programs  and  attracts 
community  and  private  sector  support. 

The  IBDP  brings  back  to  the  taxpayer  and  the  country  far  more 
than  it  costs  them. 

It  not  only  gets  children  to  read  now,  but  it  helps  them  to  form 
the  habit  of  reading  that  will  last  a  lifetime. 

We  respectfully  urge  the  Congress  to  increase  its  wise  invest- 
ment in  tomorrow's  leaders  with  a  $11  million  fiscal  year  1992  ap- 
propriation for  the  Inexpensive  Book  Distribution  program. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Richardson. 

We  appreciate  your  testimony. 

[The  statement  of  Mrs.  Richardson  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF  MRS.  ELLIOT  RICHARDSON,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  BOARD 
READING  IS  FUNDAMENTAL,  INC. 

Reading  Is  Fundamental  (RIF)  appreciates  the  opportunity  to  offer  recommendations 
on  the  Inexpensive  Book  Distribution  Program  (IBDP),  P.L.  100-297,  Chapter  2,  Part  B, 
Sees.  1561(b)(2)  and  1563.  RIF  operates  die  program  under  contract  to  the  Department  of 
Education. 

The  call  to  make  literacy  a  national  priority  has  been  taken  up  by  every  sector  of 
our  society.  We  respectfully  request  that  the  Congress  help  to  ensure  a  literate  future  for 
our  young  people  by  increasing  its  wise  investment  in  the  Book  Program. 

THE  IBDP;  A  GOVERNMENT-FUNDED  PROGRAM  THAT  WORKS.  CARRIES 
A  SMALL  PRICE  TAG 

Children  who  participate  in  the  RIFABDP  program  read  more  and  are  stronger 
readers  because  of  it.  And  yet,  for  lack  of  funds,  only  one  of  every  twenty  children  who 
are  eligible  for  the  program  receive  its  benefits.  Last  year  alone,  RIF  had  to  turn  away 
more  than  3,000  applicants  representing  an  estimated  2,0(X),000  children  because  funds 
were  simply  not  available. 

In  fact,  rising  book  costs  and  level-funding  mean  that  the  IBDP  is  serving  fewer 
children  today  than  it  served  in  1980.  Over  the  ten-year  period  from  1980  to  1991,  while 
IBDP  funds  increased  only  about  42%,  the  general  inflation  rate  was  58.6%  and  book 
prices  increased  more  than  100%. 

A  price  review  of  books  most  in  demand  by  local  RIF  projects  showed  that  in  the 
one  year,  from  1990  to  1991,  prices  rose  an  average  of  22%. 
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If  the  IBDP  is  level-funded  for  Fiscal  1992  at  $9,271  million,  as  the  Department  of 
Education  has  requested,  rising  book  costs  will  force  RIF  to  withdraw  services  from  about 
300,000  children — losing  ground  at  a  critical  time,  when  the  call  is  for  greater,  not  fewer, 
literacy  efforts. 

READING  IS  FUNDAMENTAL  RECOMMENDS  AN  FY'92  APPROPRIATION 
OF  $11  MILLION:  A  SMALL  INVESTMENT  IN  A  PROVEN  PROGRAM 

A  Fiscal  1992  appropriation  of  $11  million  would  make  it  possible  for  RIF  to 
maintain  current  services  level.  An  appropriation  of  $11  million  is  a  small  investment  to 
yield  remarkable  returns. 

The  award-winning,  nationally  acclaimed  RIF/Inexpensive  Book  Distribution  Program 
provides  a  key  ingredient  in  the  education  of  our  children,  one  that  motivates  them  to  read 
and  learn.  It  creates  a  climate  of  fun  that  makes  reading  appealing,  and  instills  the 
confidence  that  every  young  person  needs  to  become  a  fluent  reader.  And  it  puts  books 
into  the  hands  of  young  people  that  they  choose,  keep,  and  read.  Parents,  volunteers, 
educators,  and  others  who  work  with  young  people  confirm  that  the  RIF/Inexpensive  Book 
Distribution  Program  works  in  their  communities. 

Numerous  government  and  private  studies  have  verified  the  soundness  of  the 
IBDP/RIF  approach.   Researchers  have  documented  that  the  most  proficient  readers,  across 
all  age  groups,  are  those  who  read  for  pleasure,  read  regularly,  and  have  reading  materials 
available  to  them  at  home.  They  also  note  that  when  parents  are  involved  with  their 
children's  reading,  youngsters  receive  a  crucial  boost  as  readers  and  learners. 
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The  RIF/Inexpensive  Book  Distribution  Program  is  the  one  nationwide  program 
whose  purpose  is  to  inculcate  the  reading  habit,  while  bringing  reading  materials  into 
homes  and  involving  parents  in  their  children's  reading.  Because  of  its  national  scope,  the 
RJF  Book  program  provides  a  conduit  for  the  best,  most  effective  motivational  approaches 
to  reading,  passing  innovations  from  community  to  community  around  the  country. 

As  a  result,  the  program  has  amassed  an  impressive  record  tiiat  finds  of  its  young 
participants  that  they: 

O       Read  more  frequendy 

O       Increase  their  reading  abilities 

O       Use  the  library  more 

O       Enjoy  increased  parent  involvement  in  their  educations 
O       Have  improved  attitudes  toward  reading  and  learning 
And  it  yields  these  results  at  the  astonishingly  low  cost,  to  taxpayers,  of  about 
$3.08  per  child  last  year. 

By  contrast,  each  class  of  dropouts  will,  over  their  lifetime,  cost  America  about 
$260  billion  in  lost  earnings  and  foregone  taxes — not  to  mention  the  intolerable  waste  of 
human  potential.  The  IBDP/RIF  program  forestalls  the  bleak  consequences  of  illiteracy  by 
encouraging  young  people,  from  the  earliest  ages,  to  begin  reading  and  to  continue  reading 
for  a  lifetime. 

How  is  the  program  able  to  deliver  results  and  rejoain  so  cost-effective?  Books  are, 
of  course,  the  major  cost  of  the  program.  Lxxal  projects  receive  NO  funds  for 
administration.  They  are  only  allocated  funds  for  books.  The  local  projects  are  staffed  by 
an  army  of  volunteers,  now  nearly  122,000  persons  strong.  An  impressive  37%  of  these 
volunteers  are  parents  of  the  children  served  by  these  programs. 
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And,  in  addition  to  the  extra  services  and  funds  leveraged  by  Reading  Is 
Fundamental,  local  groups  attract  aid  from  their  communities. 

In  Kentucky,  for  example,  the  Book  Program  has  atti^acted  the  interest  and  support  of  small 
businesses,  banks,  and  several  service  groups  such  as  PTAs,  booster,  and  women's  clubs. 
Federal  funds  have  been  augmented  by  local  sponsors,  including  public  and  parochial 
schools,  boards  of  education,  parent  groups,  public  libraries,  Head  Start  programs,  a 
housing  project  and  a  hospital.  Books,  made  possible  by  the  federal  IBDP,  are  the  major 
tools  of  the  program  and  the  incentive  which  draws  community  support. 

IBDP/RIF— MORE  THAN  A  BOOK  PROGRAM 

And  yet,  the  dimensions  of  the  EBDP/RIF  program  arc  far  greater  than  the  terra 
"Book  Program"  might  imply. 

In  fact,  it  provides  an  often  missing  ingredient  in  our  children's  educations,  what 
The  Reading  Report  Card  calls  "the  magic  of  motivation."  As  every  teacher  and  parent 
knows,  if  children  are  to  learn  they  must  first  be  motivated  to  do  so. 

Each  RIF  project  does  more  than  provide  books  for  young  readers.  Working  with 
the  children  they  know  best,  and  drawing  upon  fresh  ideas  and  expertise  Uiroughout  the 
network,  volunteers  fashion  events  and  activities  that  make  reading  and  learning  interesting, 
exciting,  challenging  and  appealing  to  children. 

The  IBDP  also  provides  teachers  and  principals  witii  a  concrete  way  to  get  parents 
involved  in  their  children's  reading  and  learning — a  critical  factor  in  the  quest  to  create 
skilled  and  confident  readers. 
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Moreover,  the  Inexpensive  Book  Distribution  Program  is  the  foundation  upon  which 
RTF  has  been  able  to  assemble  a  remarkable  array  of  resources,  both  human  and  financial. 
It  is  the  basis  for  a  nationwide  movement  in  support  of  children's  literacy. 

To  date.  The  Book  Program  has  spawned  an  extensive  network  of  innovative, 
community-based  programs  spanning  all  50  states,  tiie  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  serving  nearly  3  million  children  in  12,667  locations  under  the 
auspices  of  3,991  RIF/IBDP  projects.  Just  about  every  Congressional  District  in  America 
can  boast  at  least  one  IBDP  project.  The  Book  Program  draws  on  the  best  of  the  diverse 
resources  available  throughout  this  vast  network  of  community  projects. 

The  IBDP/RIF  network  has  provided  a  TESTING  GROUND  FOR  INNOVATIVE 
METHODS  of  getting  children  to  read  more.  The  breadth  and  scope  of  the  network 
enable  RIF  to  develop  and  disseminate  die  best  techniques  around  the  country.  Projects 
have  used  mentors,  peer  tutors,  guest  readers,  storytellers,  reading  buddies,  and  group 
modeling  activities  to  help  young  readers  become  more  comfortable  and  more  confident  as 
readers.  Programs  have  involved  teen  parents  and  their  children,  older  students  who  work 
with  younger  readers,  business  leaders  as  reading  role  models,  and  senior  citizens  who  are 
involved  in  a  variety  of  capacities. 

The  programs  also  have  side  benefits,  often  aiding  the  children's  parents.  In  Ann 
Arbor,  for  instance,  teachers  pronounce  the  IBDP/RIF  program,  "one  of  the  best  ways  to 
involve  whole  (n&n-English-speaking)  families  in  learning  English." 
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roPP/RIF  REACHES  ALL  KINDS  OF  CHILDREN.  ANYWHERE  THEY  HAPPEN  TO  BE 

Throughout  the  country,  the  Book  Program  is  used  in  schools  to  create  an 
environment  that  supports  and  encourages  the  reading  habit.  The  IBDP/RIF  program  gives 
principals,  teachers,  and  librarians  a  tangible  means  to  reach  young  people  with  books  and 
the  desire  to  read.  In  areas  like  Prince  George's  county,  Maryland  books  are  especially 
critical  tools  as  many  students  are  latch  key  kids,  and  most  of  the  children  served  are  from 
low  income  families.  For  many  of  these  young  readers,  the  IBDP  books  are  the  only  ones 
they  have  ever  had. 

The  IBDP/RIF  program  serves  children  from  all  walks  of  life  and,  it  reaches  them 
anywhere  they  happen  to  gather.  Unlike  many  federal  education  programs,  IBDP/RIF  can 
reach  into  NON-TRADITIONAL  SETTINGS,  engaging  children  who  are  most  challenged 
by  life's  circumstances.  Volunteers  use  EBDP/RIF  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  children  in 
homeless  shelters,  in  pediatric  clinics,  in  detention  centers,  in  migrant  camps,  in  special 
facilities  for  young  single  parents,  in  family  literacy  settings,  on  Native  American 
reservations,  in  hospitals  and  many  other  non-traditional  sites  where  books  are  rare  and 
children  are  at-risk. 

Moreover,  the  IBDP/RIF  program  is  the  foundation  for  some  truly  INNOVATIVE 
PROGRAMS  that  address  the  needs  of  challenged  populations.  Building  on  the  key 
components  of  the  Book  program,  and  incorporating  information  from  local  projects,  RIF 
has  created  programs  that  work  for  at-risk  populations.  These  include:  a  special  program 
to  reach  young  people  in  homeless  shelters  and  a  family  literacy  program  for  teenage 
parents  and  their  children. 
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The  Book  Program  provides  the  LEVERAGE  FOR  PRIVATE  SUPPORT,  drawing 
widespread  family  and  community  involvement  and  attracting  private-sector  support  for 
special  programs.  Corporations  and  foundations  have  invested  in  these  programs  developed 
by  RIF  because  RIF/IBDP  is  a  sound  and  time-tested  means  to  improve  the  quality  of 
education  today  for  the  workers  of  tomorrow.  RIF  is  able  to  offer  a  program  of  sufficient 
scope  and  impact  to  merit  corporate  support  thanks  to  the  existence  of  the  Inexpensive 
Book  Distribution  Program. 

The  successful  RIF/IBDP  activities  have  attracted  private  support  for  several 
community-wide  programs,  including  city-wide  campaigns  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and 
North  Carolina  that  mobilize  an  entire  community  in  support  of  reading;  a  reading  program 
to  give  first  graders  a  running  start  as  emerging  readers  piloted  in  30  school  districts  in  9 
states;  a  program  to  help  all  fourth  graders  in  Arkansas  over  the  "fourth  grade  slump" 
using  the  RIF  approach  to  secure  their  interest  in  reading;  a  series  of  educational  events  for 
parents  that  have  attracted  nearly  20,000  participants. 

THE  BOOK  PROGRAM— FOUNDATION  FOR  A  CHILDREN'S  LITERACY  MOVEMENT 

The  IBDP  is  the  foundation  on  which  all  these  efforts  are  built.  IBDP/RIF  rallies 
the  dedication  of  volunteers  and  attracts  the  investment  of  private-sector  partners.  And, 
through  IBDP  innovative  methods  have  been  disseminated  and  innovative  programs 
designed  to  offer  the  hope  of  literacy  to  all  Americans.  Without  the  federal  funds,  this 
broad-based  nationwide  movement  for  children's  literacy  would  not  have  been  possible.  It 
is  all  built  on  the  Inexpensive  Book  Distribution  Program  and  the  networic  it  makes 
possible. 
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The  IBDP  is  clearly  a  sound  investment  that  gets  children  to  read  and  attracts 
private  resources  to  that  end.  LAST  YEAR,  FOR  EVERY  $1  OF  IBDP  FEDERAL 
FUNDS,  RIF  AND  ITS  LOCAL  PROJECTS  GENERATED  $3.08  IN  PRIVATE 
FUNDS,  GOODS,  AND  SERVICES. 

$11  MILLION  IS  A  SOUND  INVESTMENT  TOWARD  A  CRUCLiL  RETURN. 

The  EBDP  is  a  sound,  cost-effective  program  that  succeeds  in  getting  children  to 
read  whether  they  are  in  school  or  in  out-of-the-mainstream  locations. 

O       IBDP/RIF  works — it  gets  young  people  to  read  more,  by  making  books 

available,  and  by  making  young  people  want  to  read. 
O       IBDP/RIF  works — it  incorporates  the  very  elements  that  are  cited  time  and 

again  in  the  major  reading  studies. 
O       IBDP/RIF  works — it  attracts  volunteer  and  corporate  support  for  a  vital 

national  priority 

O       IBDP/RIF  works — it  is  bringing  back  to  the  taxpayer,  and  the  country,  far 
more  than  it  costs  them 

Above  all,  the  Inexpensive  Book  Distribution  Program  is  a  major — and  low- 
cost — ^part  of  the  solution  to  one  of  the  nation's  most  urgent  priorities:  the  need  to  ensure 
a  literate  future  for  our  young  people. 

The  country  is  focused  as  never  before  on  the  legacy  we  are  leaving  our  children. 
So  many  of  the  issues  that  confront  us  seem  complex  and  almost  overwhelming.  New 
solutions  are  proposed  everyday  and  new  programs  are  designed 
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In  the  IBDP,  the  federal  government  has  a  time-tested  program,  an  award-winning 
program,  a  program  that  transcends  the  issues  of  the  day,  a  program  that  offers  hope  to  our 
youngest  citizens,  a  program  their  communities  overwhelmingly  want,  a  program  that 
translates  good  intentions  into  action,  a  program  that  works. 

We  respectfully  request  that  the  Congress  increase  the  wise  investment  in  the  Book 
Program,  a  program  that  offers  so  many  concrete  returns,  by  appropriating  $11  million  for 
the  BDP  for  fiscal  1992. 
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Tuesday,  May  14,  1991. 

WITNESS 

C.  DAVID  ROBERTS,  PH.D.,  DIRECTOR,  REGION  VII  REGIONAL  CONTINU- 
ING EDUCATION  PROGRAM,  UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI-COLUMBIA,  ON 
BEHALF  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  REHABILITA- 
TION FACILITY  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  Natcher.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Roberts. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Pursell,  and  staff  of 
the  subcommittee  for  your  support  of  the  Americans  with  Disabil- 
ities Act  and  the  appropriations  which  support  the  RehabiUtation 
Act. 

This  legislation  marks  a  new  era  of  dignity  and  opportunity  for 
America's  38,000,000  citizens  with  disabilities.  I 

The  implementation  of  ADA  and  upcoming  reauthorization  of  | 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  present  many  challenges  to  service  provid-  | 
ers  in  terms  of  the  quality  of  services  and  meaningful  employment  I 
and  independent  living  outcomes  for  persons  with  severe  disabil- 
ities. 

We  serve  the  training  and  educational  needs  of  the  more  than 
150,000  staff  employed  in  over  7,000  rehabilitation  facilities  across 
the  nation. 

The  needs  of  these  staff  range  from  an  orientation  to  basic  reha- 
bilitation practices  to  leadership  development,  and  meeting  the  di- 
verse emerging  needs  of  both  consumers  and  providers  of  rehabili-  i 
tation  services. 

The  training  program  provided  for  in  the  Rehabilitation  Act  has 
been  beset  with  conflicting  demands  and  inadequate  funding. 

We  train  the  least  prepared  personnel  in  the  rehabilitation  \ 
system.  i 

Poor  wages,  high  turnover,  unpredictable  funding  sources,  and  || 
tremendous  challenges  in  meeting  the  employment  needs  of  the  |! 
persons  they  serve,  all  contribute  to  the  wide  array  of  training  i 
needs  we  attempt  to  resolve. 

Today's  resources  provide  an  average  of  $73  per  staff  member  to  || 
accomplish  these  divergent  objectives.  i 

The  RSA  Training  program  has  recovered  to  1979  levels  of  fund- 
ing this  past  year.  'I 

While  I  am  encouraged  by  the  relative  recovery  from  a  low  of  ' 
$24,000,000  to  the  current  $33,000,000,  we  still  have  significant  \\ 
training  and  development  needs  as  service  providers.  : 

We  urge  the  subcommittee's  consideration  of  funding  the  train-  j 
ing  authority  in  RSA  at  $50,000,000,  which  we  consider  to  be  a  | 
minimal  level  of  support  to  carry  out  the  training  program  sup-  ! 
porting  the  Rehabilitation  Act.  i 

This  year  of  transition  is  one  where  a  significant  difference  can  ^ 
be  made  and  a  message  delivered  that  the  quality  of  personnel 
serving  America's  citizens  with  disabilities  is  of  the  utmost  impor-  i, 
tance.  ! 

Thank  you  very  much,  once  again,  for  your  support  and  the  op-  ! 
portunity  to  advocate  the  full  funding  of  the  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams in  the  State  and  Federal  system  and  for  us,  the  rehabilita-  | 
tion  training  program. 
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Mr.  Natcher.  That  was  an  excellent  statement  and  we  appreci- 
ate your  appearance. 
[The  statement  of  Mr.  Roberts  follows:] 
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Statement  of  C.  David  Roberts,  Ph.D.,  Director ,  Region  Vn  Regional 
Continuing  Education  Program,  University  of  Missouri-Columbia 
on  behalf  of 

The  Association  for  the  Education  of  Rehabilitation  Facility  Personnel 

before 

House  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
Education  -  Health  and  Human  Services  -  and  Labor 
May  14, 1991 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  continues  to  be  an  erosion  in  training  funds  for  persons  who  serve 
individuals  with  disabilities.  This  erosion  is  undermining  the  knowledge  and  skill  level  of 
professionals  serving  persons  with  severe  disabilities  and  threatens  the  entire  fabric  of  our 
service  delivery  system  of  rehabilitation  facilities  and  programs. 

The  passage  of  the  Americans  With  Disabilities  Act  will  increase  the  need  for 
professionals  who  can  train  and  place  persons  with  disabilities  into  community  jobs. 
There  are  also  relatively  new  initiatives  such  as  supported  employment  which  desperately 
need  trained  professionals  to  insure  quality  programs  that  will  have  long  term  success. 
These  new  programs  will  place  ever  increasing  demands  on  rehabilitation  facilities  and 
other  service  providers.  The  current  erosion  in  the  foundation  of  trained  professionals 
endangers  these  initiatives. 

The  educators  of  community  based  program  personnel  are  a  vital  link  in  the  integration  of 
persons  with  disabilities  into  the  work  force  of  our  nation.  I  am  here  today  as  vice 
president  of  the  Association  for  the  Education  of  Rehabilitation  Facility  Personnel 
(AERPP)  to  request  that  adequate  funds  be  appropriated  to  enable  us  to  respond  to  the 
ever  greater  training  needs  of  the  programs  we  serve. 
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The  inadequate  state  of  funding  for  training  of  rehabilitation  personnel  needs  your 
immediate  attention. 

1.  Human  Resource  Development 

An  analogy  to  what  American  businesses  spend  on  human  resource  development 
compared  to  rehabilitation  facilities  may  help  in  showing  how  far  behind  we  are.  Let  us 
assume  for  a  moment  that  rehabilitation  facilities  are  businesses  rather  than  social  service 
organizations.  Rehabilitation  facilities  are  a  $2  billion  a  year  industry  that  serves  more 
than  1,600,000  individuals  with  the  most  severe  disabilities.  There  are  over  7000 
community  based  rehabilitation  facilities,  including  day  activity  programs.  These 
facilities  employ  more  than  150,000  professional  staff.  It  is  estimated  that  one  third  of  the 
expenditures  under  the  state/federal  rehabilitation  program  are  for  services  in  facilities. 
This  is  a  significant  industry  by  any  standards. 

Industries  of  this  size  should  spend  a  significant  amount  on  human  resource  development. 
Businesses  know  that  you  have  to  constantly  train  and  retrain  employees  to  insure  a  work 
force  that  knows  the  latest  technology  and  best  methods  of  doing  their  job.  Human 
resource  development  also  insures  that  the  long  term  needs  of  the  company  can  be  met. 
They  have  found  that  this  pays  dividends  in  areas  of  efficiency,  quality,  turnover,  and 
overall  worker  productivity.  These  same  outcomes  are  the  goal  of  the  human  resource 
development  programs  for  rehabilitation  facilities. 
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RSA  training  programs  provide  the  foundation  for  preparing  150,000  personnel  working 
in  rehabilitation  facilities.  Qualified  personnel  are  also  at  the  heart  of  services  delivered  to 
the  1 .6  million  persons  served  in  rehabilitation  facilities.  This  presents  a  massive  problem 
of  HRD  for  rehabilitation  facilities  and  RSA. 

A  professor  at  the  School  of  Industry  and  Labor  at  Cornell  University  has  told  us  that 
most  American  businesses  spend  between  2  and  5%  of  their  payroll  budget  on  human 
resource  development;  to  train  its  workforce  to  do  their  present  job,  to  upgrade  and  refine 
this  manpower  resources,  and  to  invest  in  new  personnel  capacities  in  order  to  assure  its 
market  edge.  This  level  of  investment  in  HRD  is  appropriate  because  of  the  return  such 
investment  has  on  business  productivity  and  effectiveness. 

For  the  industry  of  rehabilitation  facilities  this  means  that  between  $40  million  and  $100 
million  should  be  spent  on  human  resource  development.  Currently  the  Rehabilitation 
Services  Administration  is  spending  approximately  $4.9  million  on  facility  related 
training  programs.  This  is  less  than  one  quarter  of  one  percent  of  the  estimated  gross 
income  of  facilities.  Admittedly  these  facilities  pay  for  some  training  on  their  own.  But 
even  assuming  they  are  able  to  match  the  federal  expenditure,  they  still  come  up  woefully 
short  of  what  needs  to  be  spent.  This  provides  limited  potential  to  address  the  Americans 
With  Disabilities  Act  and  the  need  to  provide  qualified  workers  to  the  American 
workforce. 
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n.  Adequate  Funding  is  Needed  to  Overcome  Past  Neglect 

I  am  here  today  to  request  that  adequate  funds  be  appropriated  to  enable  us  to  respond  to 
the  ever  greater  training  needs  of  the  facilities  and  programs  we  serve.  The  attached  chart 
graphically  illustrates  the  critical  state  of  funding  for  rehabilitation  personnel  training.  If 
funding  is  continued  at  the  current  level  of  $33.53  million  we  will  have  only  $3  million 
more  than  we  had  in  1979.  When  you  take  inflation  into  consideration  we  are  65%  behind 
where  we  were  twelve  years  ago.  We  need  to  reverse  the  trend  of  minimal  increases  over 
the  past  several  years.  It  is  essential  to  overcome  this  neglect  because  these  are  workers 
who  will  fill  the  workforce  and  meet  the  employment  goals  of  ADA.  We  urge  this 
subcommittee  to  appropriate  $50.00  million  for  FY  1992.  This  is  the  level  recommended 
by  the  Consortium  for  Citizens  with  Disabilities  and  it  is  the  level  being  recommended  to 
the  authorizing  committees  as  they  consider  a  one  year  extension  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act. 

The  lack  of  adequate  funding  over  the  past  several  years  is  having  a  real  impact  on  the 
education  community's  ability  to  train  personnel  to  provide  these  rehabilitation  services. 
For  instance  many  rehabilitation  facility  training  programs  have  been  phased  out  due  to  a 
lack  of  funding. 

ni.  Summary 

Facility  manpower  shortages  and  training  needs  necessitate  allocating  funds  to  train 

rehabilitation  personnel  in  facilities  to  best  serve  persons  with  disabilities.  Without 
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upgrading  the  skills  and  knowledges  of  current  and  future  staff,  the  options  afforded  to 
persons  with  severe  disabilities  will  be  restricted.  This  would  also  deny  the  workforce  the 
unique  skills  and  commitment  of  people  with  disabilities.  There  is  currently  only  $4.9 
million  dollars  used  by  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration  in  training 
professionals  in  rehabilitation  facilities.  This  is  inadequate  to  fund  this  important  need. 
We  advocate  a  planned  program  to  meet  these  facility  training  needs  through  the  training 
program  within  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration  .  There  needs  to  be  national 
coverage  on  a  regional  basis  in  the  areas  of  rehabilitation  facility  administration, 
supponed  employment,  rehabilitation  workshop  and  facility  personnel,  and  vocational 
evaluation  and  work  adjustment.  These  training  categories  are  critical  to  the  improved 
delivery  of  rehabilitation  facility  services  throughout  the  United  States  and  to  the  quality 
of  life  and  choices  afforded  to  persons  with  severe  disabilities. 

Training  rehabilitation  professionals  is  but  a  part  of  a  much  larger  process  AERFP 
supports  all  of  the  other  parts  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act.  We  urge  full  funding  of  basic 
state  grants,  supported  employment.  Projects  With  Industry  and  NIDRR  to  insure  that 
quality  services  are  available  to  as  many  persons  with  severe  disabilities  as  possible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  urge  the  subcommittee  to  recommend  funding  of  $50  million  for 
fiscal  year  1992  and  include  report  language  urging  the  development  of  regional  training 
grants  for  rehabilitation  facility  personnel  preparation. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  this  opportunity  to  present  this  testimony.  I  will  be  glad  to 
answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 
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Funding  History  of  Training  Funds  Under  the  Rehabilitation 
Actof  1973, 1977-91 

millions 
$40.00 


$0.00 
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THE  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  REHABILITATION 
FACILITY  PERSONNEL 
TESTIMONY 
MAY  14,  1991 
REHABILITATION  TRAINING  FUNDING  &  ALLOCATIONS 


^        Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman,  Distinguished  Members,  and  staff  of 
the  Sub-Committee  for  your  diligence  and  perseverence  in  the 
passage  of  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  (ADA) .  This 
Legislation  marks  a  new  era  of  dignity  and  opportunity  for 
America's  38M  citizens  with  disabilities.     Your  leadership  will 
not  be  forgotten  and  I  would  like  to  personally  thank  you  on 
behalf  of  the  Association  for  the  Education  of  Rehabilitation 
Facility  Personnel  (AERFP) .     The  implementation  of  ADA  and 
upcoming  reauthorization  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  present  many 
challenges  to  service  providers  in  terms  of  the  quality  of 
services  and  meaningful  employment  and  independent  living 
outcomes  for  persons  with  severe  disabilities. 

AERFP  represents  Universities  and  community  based  training 
programs  which  serve  the  training  and  educational  needs  of  the 
more  than  150,000  staff  employed  in  over  7,000  rehabilitation 
facilities  across  the  nation.     The  needs  of  these  staff  range 
from  an  orientation  to  basic  rehabilitation  practices  to 
leadership  development,  and  meeting  the  diverse  emerging  needs  of 
both  consumers  and  providers  of  rehabilitation  services. 

The  Training  program  provided  for  in  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
has  been  beset  with  conflicting  demands  and  inadequate  funding 
since  the  late  1960 's.     Some  of  the  problems  relate  to  the  large 
number  of  categories  of  training  competing,  sometimes  against  one 
another,  for  limited  funds,  and  varying  interpretations  as  to 
priorities  in  training  from  both  RSA  and  the  field.     We  train  the 
least  prepared  personnel  in  the  rehabilitation  system.  Poor 
wages,  high  turn-over,  limited  career  opportunities, 
unpredictable  funding  sources,  and  tremendous  challenges  in 
meeting  the  employment  needs  of  the  persons  they  serve,  all 
contribute  to  the  wide  array  of  training  needs  we  attempt  to 
resolve.     Today's  resources  provide  an  average  of  $73  per  person 
to  accomplish  these  divergent  objectives. 
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The  RSA  Training  Program  has  recovered  to  1980  levels  of 
funding  this  past  year.     While  I  am  encouraged  by  the  relative 
recovery  from  a  low  of  $24M  to  the  current  $3  3M,  the  overall 
spending  for  the  basic  state  grant  program  under  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  has  steadily  increased  at  more  than  the  cost 
of  living  index.     Once  again  I  am  encouraged  by  the  success  of 
the  service  delivery  component  in  accessing  limited  funds,  but 
the  training  and  development  needs  of  the  service  provider  have 
increasingly  remained  unmet. 

We  urge  the  Sub-Committee's  serious  consideration  of  funding 
the  training  authority  in  RSA  at  50M,  which  we  consider  to  be  a 
minimal  level  of  support  to  carry  out  the  training  program  in  the 
Rehabilitation  Act.     This  year  of  transition  is  one  where  a 
significant  difference  can  be  made  and  a  message  delivered  that 
the  quality  of  personnel  serving  America's  citizens  with 
disabilities  is  of  the  utmost  importance.     An  increase  of  $17M 
would  go  far  in  providing  training  and  development  opportunities 
for  personnel  in  the  entire  State-Federal  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Program.     This  is  the  only  source  of  training 
resources  in  this  public  rehabilititation  program. 

I  would  also  hope  that  language  would  be  incorporated  into 
this  Sub-Committee's  report  that  facilities  and  community  based 
service  providers  would  receive  a  fair  and  representative  share 
of  this  funding.     In  many  ways  we  are  at  a  competitive 
disadvantage  because  we  have  many  voices,  many  not  singing  in 
harmony,  and  rarely  advocating  for  personnel  training  and 
development.     This  is  not  to  say  that  the  advocates  do  not  care 
but  rather  than  when  priorities  are  developed  training  and 
developmental  activities  are  far  down  the  priority  list.     We,  in 
the  training  and  development  field,  feel  it  is  a  sad  state  of 
affairs  when  the  quality  of  staff  providing  services  is  not  the 
single  most  important  concern. 

Thank  you  once  again  for  ADA  and  the  opportunity  to  advocate 
for  full  funding  of  Rehabilitation  programs,  and  for  us,  the 
fully  authorized  $50M  Rehabilitation  Training  program. 
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Tuesday,  May  14, 1991. 

WITNESSES 

JOSEPH  J.  McNULTY,  DIRECTOR,  HELEN  KELLER  NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR 

DEAF-BLIND  YOUTHS  AND  ADULTS 
VALERIE  DWORK,  PARENT  OF  A  YOUNG  ADULT  WHO  IS  DEAF-BLIND 

Mr.  Natcher.  Joseph  J.  McNulty? 

Mr.  McNuLTY.  My  name  is  Joe  McNulty.  I  am  the  Director  of 
the  Helen  Keller  National  Center. 

This  is  Valerie  Dwork,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
the  parent  of  a  daughter  who  is  deaf-blind. 

We  are  here  to  request  funding  for  the  center  of  $5,737,000, 
$350,000  above  the  recommendation  by  the  Administration. 

I  have  submitted  written  testimony  which  breaks  down  in  detail 
how  this  additional  money  would  be  used,  but  I  wanted  to  stress 
the  importance  of  receiving  the  money  at  this  time  in  light  of  the 
passage  of  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act. 

I  think  ADA  will  go  a  long  way  toward  allowing  disabled  people 
to  access  the  community  by  breaking  down  barriers  in  areas  such 
as  transportation  and  architecture  as  well  as  dealing  with  discrimi- 
nation on  the  job,  but  it  is  imperative  that  programs  such  as  ours 
receive  adequate  funding  to  teach  skills  to  people  such  as  the  deaf- 
blind. 

Without  the  skills  necessary  to  live  and  work  in  the  community, 
they  will  never  benefit  truly  from  this  landmark  legislation. 

I  have  asked  Ms.  Dwork  to  speak  about  the  training  she  has  re- 
ceived with  her  daughter. 

Ms.  Dwork.  I  am  speaking  on  behalf  of  my  daughter,  Christine, 
bom  26  years  ago. 

She  has  multiple  defects  due  to  the  rubella  epidemic. 

Throughout  the  years,  Christine  has  put  in  a  tremendous 
amount  of  training  and  education  without  which  she  would  not  be 
the  person  she  is  today. 

When  she  finished  at  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind,  it 
was  my  good  fortune  that  she  was  then  put  into  the  training  at 
Helen  Keller  National  Center  for  which  she  stayed  two  years  for 
additional  training. 

Christine  at  the  center  was  able  to  get  vocational  training,  aid  to 
independent  skills. 

She  also  had  the  ability  to  learn  how  tp  navigate  independently 
to  and  from  a  job  which  she  would  never  be  able  to  do  without  this 
training. 

At  the  present  time,  she  is  in  a  group  home  living  in  Schenecta- 
dy, New  York. 
She  is  able  to  work. 

She  takes  a  plane  home.  She  is  able  to  manage  that.  She  is  now 
going  into  probable  supportive  living  and  there  is  discussion  of 
going  into  supportive  housing. 

When  I  look  at  where  she  was  and  where  she  is  today  without 
the  training  and  skills  she  learned  at  the  center,  I  know  Christine 
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probably  would  be  in  some  day  treatment  program  if  she  was 
lucky. 

she  has — she  is  blind,  profoundly  deaf,  and  has  CP. 

When  I  hear  these  type  of  disabilities,  you  think  of  a  person  that 
is  almost  a  vegetable  and  this  was  what  was  told  to  me  in  the  past, 
that  she  would  be  just  a  vegetable. 

She  is  not  a  vegetable.  She  is  a  viable,  happy  human  being. 

The  American  Disabilities  Act  is  wonderful,  but  without  the 
preparation  of  people  like  Christine,  the  Act  doesn't  even  come  into 
play  for  her. 

The  severity  of  her  disabilities,  she  needs  intensive  training. 

People  like  her  must  have  strong  vocational  training  and  serv- 
ices to  learn  independent  living  skills  or  wherever  their  abilities 
lie. 

I  urge  you  to  continue  the  funding  and  increase  the  funds  for 
Helen  Keller  National  Center. 
Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you  very  much. 

You  have  both  made  excellent  statements  and  we  appreciate 
your  appearance. 
[The  statement  of  Mr.  McNulty  follows:] 
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STATEMENT 
TO 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
LABOR,   HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES, 
EDUCATION  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
OF  THE 

COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 
UNITED  STATES  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

RE 

HELEN  KELLER  NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR  DEAF-BLIND  YOUTHS  AND  ADULTS 

OPERATED  BY 
HELEN  KELLER  SERVICES  FOR  THE  BLIND 


WITNESSES  APPEARING; 

JOSEPH  J.  McNULTY 
DIRECTOR 

HELEN  KELLER  NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR  DEAF-BLIND  YOUTHS  AND  ADULTS 
111  MIDDLE  NECK  ROAD 
SANDS  POINT,   NEW  YORK  11050 

AND 

VALERIE  DWORK 
PARENT  OF  A  YOUNG  ADULT  WHO  IS  DEAF-BLIND 


10:00  a.m. 


MAY  14,  1991 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  in  regard  to  our  request 
for  your  continued  support  for  the  Helen  Keller  National  Center 
for  Deaf-Blind  Youths  and  Adults  (KKNC) .     My  name  is  Joseph 
McNulty  and  I  am  the  Director  of  HKNC.     With  me  is  Valerie  Dwork, 
parent  of  a  young  adult  who  is  deaf -blind. 

As  you  know,  HKNC  is  a  congressionally  established  center, 
specifically  authorized  by  federal  law.     HKNC  serves  people  with 
the  most  severe  of  multiple  disabilities:  deafness  and  blindness. 
My  purpose  in  coming  before  you  is  to  urge  you  to  increase 
additional  federal  funding  for  the  operation  of  HKNC.     In  FY 

1991,  Congress  appropriated  $5,3  67,000  which  supported 
approximately  85%  of  the  agency's  operating  expenses.     For  FY 

1992,  the  President's  budget  recommends  a  slight  increase,  to 
$5,517,000. 

While  any  increase  is  appreciated,   it  represents  an  increase  of 
approximately  2.8%  which  does  not  match  the  inflation  rate,  let 
alone  allow  for  program  expansion.     We  request  that  Congress 
provide  funding  at  the  level  of  $5,867,000  for  FY  1992.     Of  this 
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amount,  we  request  that  $200,000  be  earmarked  for  capital 
improvements  and  major  repairs. 

The  enactment  of  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act,  signed  by 
President  Bush  on  July  26,  1990,  ensures  that  employers  will  not 
discriminate  on  the  basis  of  disability.     We  in  the  field  of 
services  to  people  with  disabilities  applaud  the  effort  of  our 
elected  officials  in  passing  this  landmark  piece  of  legislation. 

Attorney  General  Richard  Thornburgh  is  quoted  as  saying  that  "the 
overwhelming  support  for  this  Act  (ADA)  demonstrates  a  mandate 
from  the  American  people  that  all  those  with  disabilities  be 
allowed  to  contribute  fully  in  the  workplace  and  at  last  enter 
the  mainstream  of  our  society" .     But  in  order  to  contribute  fully 
in  the  workplace,  one  must  have  the  skills  and  support  to  perform 
the  job.      ADA  states  that  employers .may  not  discriminate  against 
an  individual  with  a  disability  in  hiring  or  promotion  if  the 
person  is  otherwise  qualified  for  the  job. 

If  persons  who  are  deaf-blind  are  to  truly  benefit  from  ADA,  it 
is  critical  that  HKNC  continue  to  receive  the  funding  necessary 
to  provide  the  needed  training. 
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People  who  are  deaf -blind  have  demonstrated  that,  when  provided 
with  the  proper  training  and  services,  they  have  the  ability  to 
live  and  work  in  the  community  and  contribute  to  society  in  a 
meaningful  and  substantial  manner. 

Of  the  eighty  individuals  who  were  served  at  HKNC  during  FY  1990, 
forty-five  had  completed  their  training  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year.     Of  these  forty-five,  twenty,  or  4  5%,  were  placed  in 
employment  settings  ranging  from  competitive  employment  to  a  work 
activity  center. 

Thirty-one,  or  69%,  of  the  individuals  completing  training  during 
FY  1990  were  assisted  in  finding  an  appropriate  residential 
program. 

Recognizing  that  the  agency  cannot  possibly  meet  the  needs  of  the 
total  population  through  the  headquarters  program  alone,  HKNC  has 
established  a  national  network  which  includes  the  ten  regional 
offices,  twenty-nine  affiliated  agencies,  the  National  Training 
Team,  a  specialist  in  services  to  older  persons  who  are  deaf- 
blind,  and  the  placement  department. 

Last  year  these  components  served  well  over  2 , 000  individuals  who 
are  deaf-blind,  either  through  direct  contact  with  the  consumer 
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and/or  the  family  or  by  providing  technical  assistance  and 
consultation  services  to  local  service  providers.     Examples  of 
the  services  provided  include  working  with  supported  employment 
job  coaches  and  staffs  of  community-based  group  homes  to  allow 
individuals  who  are  deaf-blind  to  access  these  programs. 

As  states  deal  with  the  issue  of  deinstitutionalization  of  those 
who  are  the  most  severely  handicapped,  more  individuals  who  are 
deaf-blind  are  being  identified.     The  training  of  staff  and  the 
development  of  support  services  to  sustain  community- living  for  a 
person  who  is  deaf -blind  is  costly.     State  hospitals, 
developmental  centers,  etc.  are  turning  to  us  for  assistance. 

Within  the  training  program  offered  at  our  headquarters  in  New 
York,  major  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  curriculum  to  better 
meet  the  needs  of  this  challenging  population.  Functional 
training  in  the  areas  of  independent  living,  combined  with 
expanded  work  experience  both  on  and  off  campus,  have  provided 
the  staff  with  a  much  more  accurate  picture  of  the  individual's 
likes  and  dislikes,  strengths  and  weaknesses.     We  are  confident 
that  this  will  lead  to  an  even  higher  success  rate  when  it  comes 
to  providing  the  clients  we  serve  with  an  improved  quality  of 
life. 
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At  the  outset,  I  requested  funding  of  $5,867,000  for  FY  1992, 
which  is  an  increase  of  $500,000  over  last  year's  funding  and 
$350,000  above  the  administration's  recommendation. 

Of  this  amount,  $300,000  would  be  applied  in  FY  1992  to  meet 
increased  operating  costs  and  the  addition  of  one  new  affilate 
program.     The  remaining  $200,000  would  be  set  aside  to  be  used 
specifically  for  capital  improvements  and  major  repairs. 

The  buildings  and  property  occupied  by  the  Center  were 
constructed  in  1976  at  a  cost  to  the  federal  government  of 
approximately  $7.6  million.     While  ongoing  maintenance  on  a 
regular  basis  has  kept  the  buildings  in  reasonably  good  shape, 
after  fifteen  years  the  physical  plant  is  in  need  of  major  repair 
in  several  areas. 

We  are  deeply  concerned  that  safety  could  be  compromised  if  those 
repairs  are  not  made.     For  example,  last  year  the  cement  canopy 
over  the  front  entrance  at  HKNC  collapsed.     Fortunately,  there 
were  no  injuries.     One  of  the  three  buildings  at  the  HKNC  campus 
requires  a  new  roof  and  we  are  concerned  that  the  others  may  need 
the  same  in  the  near  future. 
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The  underground  feeder  cable  which  provides  back-up  generator 
power  to  one  of  the  buildings  is  inoperable.     The  phone  system, 
in  operation  since  the  buildings  were  constructed,  has  become 
increasingly  unreliable  and  is  in  need  of  replacement.  Also 
needed  is  restoration  work  on  the  expansion  and  control  joints  in 
the  masonry  walls,  the  concrete  copings  and  cracks  in  the 
building  facade. 

Previous  attempts  to  budget  a  large  amount  for  this  line  item 
have  been  hampered  by  insufficient  funding.     Faced  with  the 
choice  of  setting  aside  the  money  at  the  start  of  the  fiscal 
year,  which  would  have  resulted  in  staff  layoffs  and  reduced 
services  to  clients,  or  putting  the  money  into  client  services 
and  hoping  that  a  major  repair  was  not  necessary  during  the  year, 
we  always  chose  the  latter. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  we  must 
begin  to  invest  a  large  amount  of  money  into  the  buildings.  If 
additional  appropriations  are  not  provided,  the  money  will  have 
to  come  out  of  other  areas  of  the  budget  and  clients  will 
inevitably  suffer. 
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Monies  set  aside  would  only  be  used  for  this  purpose  and  not 
applied  anywhere  else.     Any  portion  of  this  money  that  went 
unused  during  the  fiscal  year  would  be  applied  for  the  same 
purpose  in  FY  1993. 

Thank  you,  on  behalf  of  the  individuals  we  serve,  for  your 
interest  and  concern.     We  will  be  happy  to  respond  to  any 
questions  you  may  have. 
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Tuesday,  May  14,  1991. 

WITNESS 

HARRY  R.  SMITH,  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL  REHABILITATION  ASSOCIATION 

Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Smith.  Come  around,  Mr.  Smith. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Harry  Smith.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  Harry  Smith,  President  of  the  National  Rehabilitation  As- 
sociation. I  also  have  spent  23  years  in  the  public  sector  of  rehabili- 
tation in  the  State  of  Michigan  and  am  joined  by  Dr.  Ann  O'Keefe. 

A  large  proportion  of  our  members  are  rehabilitation  service  pro- 
viders and  other  specialists  who  have  dedicated  their  professional 
lives  to  providing  services  necessary  to  assist  persons  with  disabil- 
ities to  lead  full,  productive  and  rewarding  lives.  Across  the  nation, 
rehabilitation  professionals  in  the  Federal/state  program  serve 
almost  a  million  persons  each  year. 

It  is  a  special  honor  to  testify  before  you  now  as  we  begin  the 
preparations  to  implement  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act. 

The  ADA  is  one  of  the  crowning  achievements  of  our  nation's 
social  and  economic  policies.  It  extends  to  persons  with  disabilities 
the  same  opportunities  enjoyed  by  other  citizens.  It  promises  per- 
sons with  disabilities  full  participation  in  all  aspects  of  life,  espe- 
cially the  important  right  to  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  investment  in  rehabilitation  is  wise  for  important 
economic,  social  and  personal  reasons. 

The  funding  of  rehabilitation  services  simply  makes  good  eco- 
nomic sense.  Study  after  study  has  shown  that  the  investment 
made  in  rehabilitation  is  returned  many  times  over.  The  most 
recent  data  available  from  the  Federal  Government  shows  that  an 
investment  made  in  rehabilitation  is  fully  paid  back  in  only  four 
years. 

Rehabilitation  services  are  also  a  barometer  of  our  society.  How 
a  nation  incorporates  its  minority  populations  is  an  important 
measure  of  its  humanity.  The  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  as  amend- 
ed, is  one  of  the  most  complete  and  well-balanced  pieces  of  social 
legislation  ever  enacted. 

The  rehabilitation  services  it  supports  are  a  cornerstone  in  our 
national  effort,  at  the  Federal,  state  and  local  levels,  to  assist 
Americans  with  disabilities  in  their  efforts  to  achieve  competitive 
employment,  self-sufficiency,  and  independent  living. 

The  Rehabilitation  Act  does  not  receive  huge  funding,  but  if  it  is 
not  appropriately  funded  it  loses  its  meaning.  Funding  of  the  Act 
represents  our  commitment  as  a  nation  to  provide  the  opportunity 
for  self-fulfillment  to  all  Americans. 

None  of  us  is  immune  to  disability.  An  estimated  43,000,000 
Americans  currently  have  disabilities.  The  number  grows  each  day. 
Accidents,  injuries,  illnesses  and  the  birth  of  infants  with  disabil- 
ities cause  an  additional  500,000  Americans  become  disabled  each 
year.  Disability  has  no  respect  for  age,  gender,  race  or  socioeconom- 
ic status. 
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Unfortunately,  two-thirds  or  persons  with  disabilities  do  not  cur- 
rently work.  The  large  majority  of  these  persons  want  very  much 
to  work,  but  they  have  not  been  allowed  to  do  so. 

Persons  with  disabilities  who  work  are  much  less  likely  to  consid- 
er themselves  disabled,  and  much  less  likely  to  say  that  their  dis- 
ability has  prevented  them  from  reaching  their  full  capabilities.  In 
fact,  not  working  is  perhaps  the  truest  definition  of  what  it  means 
to  be  disabled. 

In  brief  time  that  remains  for  my  testimony  today  I  would  like  to 
address  the  special  issue  of  rehabilitation  personnel  and  training. 

Many  current  rehabilitation  workers  entered  the  profession 
during  the  1960s  when  young  people  were  more  service-oriented. 
But  many  of  those  who  were  young  in  the  1960s  are  looking  now 
toward  retirement. 

Rehabilitation  workforce  needs,  exaggerated  by  the  pending  re- 
tirement of  many  practitioners,  are  further  stretched  by  the  in- 
creasing numbers  of  persons  with  disabilities.  Our  improved 
trauma  care  means  that  thousands  now  survive  who  previously 
were  fatalities. 

We  also  face  more  and  different  populations,  such  as  the  bur- 
geoning population  of  drug-dependent  newborns.  The  first  genera- 
tion of  "crack  babies"  has  already  entered  school.  These  new  de- 
mands mean  that  rehabilitation  professionals  must  be  better 
trained  than  ever  before. 

We  must  plan  now  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  that  these 
conditions  will  put  on  our  system  in  only  a  few  years. 

We  must  also  work  to  ensure  that  the  rehabilitation  services  pro- 
vided to  persons  with  disabilities  are  of  the  highest  quality  possible. 
During  the  upcoming  reauthorization  process,  the  NRA  will  be  ad- 
vocating strongly  that  the  Rehabilitation  Act  require  state  agencies 
to  employ  only  "qualified  rehabilitation  professionals."  We  owe 
persons  with  disabilities  nothing  less. 

America  now  spends  more  than  $200,000,000,000  each  year  to 
keep  persons  with  disabilities  in  a  dependent  state.  We  are  asking 
for  only  a  small  fraction  of  that  amount  for  the  programs  and  serv- 
ices that  are  crucial  to  achieve  passage  from  disability  to  fulfill- 
ment. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Smith.  You  have  given 
us  an  excellent  statement  and  we  appreciate  your  appearance. 
[The  statement  of  Mr.  Harry  Smith  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  thank  you  for 
this  opportunity  to  speak  to  you  today.     I  cim  Harry  R.  Smith. 
This  year  I  have  the  honor  of  serving  as  President  of  the 
National  Rehabilitation  Association. 

The  National  Rehabilitation  Association  (NRA) ,  founded  in 
1925,  is  a  private,  voluntary  organization  whose  purpose  is  to 
improve  the  lives  of  all  adults  and  children  with  disabilities, 
especially  through  rehabilitation.     Our  membership  of  18,000 
individuals  includes  professionals,  consumers  and  others  who 
share  our  goals. 

A  large  proportion  of  NRA  members  are  rehabilitation  service 
providers  and  other  specialists  who  have  dedicated  their 
professional  lives  to  providing  the  services  necessary  to  assist 
persons  with  disabilities  to  lead  full,  productive  and  rewarding 
lives.     Across  the  nation,  rehabilitation  professionals  in  the 
federal/state  program  serve  almost  a  million  persons  each  year. 

It  is  a  special  honor  to  testify  before  you  now  as  we  begin 
the  preparations  to  implement  the  Americans  with  Disabilities 
Act.     The  ADA  is  one  of  the  crowning  achievements  of  our  nation's 
social  and  economic  policies.     It  extends  to  persons  with 
disabilities  the  same  opportunities  enjoyed  by  other  citizens. 
It  promises  persons  with  disabilities  full  participation  in  all 
aspects  of  life,  especially  the  important  right  to  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee,   if  we  are  to  make 
good  on  the  ADA's  important  promises,   it  is  crucial  that  we  fund 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  appropriate  to  the  level  of  need.  Through 
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this  federal/state  partnership  we  make  a  small  investment  that 
reaps  great  rewards. 

Mr.  Chairman,  investment  in  rehabilitation  is  wise  for 
important  economic,  social  and  personal  reasons. 

The  funding  of  rehabilitation  services  simply  makes  good 
economic  sense.     Study  after  study  has  shown  that  the  investment 
made  in  rehabilitation  is  returned  many  times  over.     When  persons 
with  disabilities  get  the  support  they  need  to  enter  the 
workforce,  they  not  only  start  paying  taxes,  they  also  get  off  of 
public  assistance.     The  most  recent  data  available  from  the 
federal  government  shows  that  an  investment  made  in 
rehabilitation  is  fully  paid  back  in  only  four  years. 

Rehabilitation  services  are  also  a  barometer  of  our  society. 
How  a  nation  incorporates  its  minority  populations  is  an 
important  measure  of  its  humanity.     The  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973,  as  amended,   is  one  of  the  most  complete  and  well  balanced 
pieces  of  social  legislation  ever  enacted.     The  rehabilitation 
services  it  supports  are  a  cornerstone  in  our  national  effort,  at 
the  federal,   state  and  local  levels,  to  assist  Americans  with 
disabilities  in  their  efforts  to  achieve  competitive  employment, 
self-sufficiency,  and  independent  living.     The  Rehcibilitation  Act 
does  not  receive  huge  funding,  but  if  it  is  not  appropriately 
funded  it  loses  its  meaning.     Funding  of  the  Act  represents  our 
co3xmitment  as  a  nation  to  provide  the  opportunity  for  self- 
fulfillment  to  all  Americans. 
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Finally,  none  of  us  is  immune  to  disability.     An  estimated 
43  million  Americans  currently  have  discdDilities.     The  number 
grows  each  day.     Through  accidents,  injuries,  illnesses  and  the 
birth  of  infants  with  disabilities,  an  additional  500,000 
Americans  become  disabled  each  year.     Disability  has  no  respect 
for  age,  gender,  race  or  socioeconomic  status.  Rehabilitation 
services  are  important  because  any  one  of  us,  or  any  one  of  our 
children  might  some  day  need  them. 

Unfortunately,  two-thirds  of  persons  with  disabilities  do 
not  currently  work.     The  large  majority  of  these  persons  want 
very  much  to  work,  but  they  have  not  been  allowed  to  do  so. 

The  cost  of  this  pervasive  unemployment  goes  well  beyond 
dollars  and  sense.     Compared  to  persons  with  disabilities  who  do 
not  work,  those  who  do  work  have  much  more  money  and  are  more 
satisfied  with  life.     Persons  with  disabilities  who  work  are 
much  less  likely  to  consider  themselves  disabled,  and  much  less 
likely  to  say  that  their  discibility  has  prevented  them  from 
reaching  their  full  capabilities.     In  fact,  not  working  is 
perhaps  the  truest  definition  of  what  it  means  to  be  disabled. 

Many  of  us  take  our  ability  to  work  for  granted.     Many  of  us 
even  complain  about  it.     The  large  majority  of  persons  with 
disabilities  want  very  much  to  be  able  to  work. 

The  National  Rehabilitation  Association  is  working  with 
numerous  other  organizations  in  the  disability  community  to 
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identify  the  needs  of  persons  with  disabilities,  cind  to  recommend 
better  ways  to  meet  those  needs.     In  the  brief  time  that  remains 
for  my  testimony  today  I  would  like  to  address  the  special  issue 
of  rehabilitation  personnel  and  training. 

Many  current  rehabilitation  workers  entered  the  profession 
during  the  1960 's  when  young  people  were  more  service-oriented. 
But  many  of  those  who  were  young  in  the  '60's  are  looking  now 
toward  retirement - 

Rehabilitation  workforce  needs,  exaggerated  by  the  pending 
retirement  of  many  practitioners,  are  further  stretched  by  the 
increasing  numbers  of  persons  with  disabilities.     Our  improved 
trauma  care  means  that  thousands  now  survive  who  previously  were 
fatalities.     We  also  face  more  and  different  threats,  such  as  the 
burgeoning  population  of  drug-dependent  newborns.     The  first 
generation  of  "crack  babies"  has  already  entered  school.  These 
new  demands  mean  that  rehabilitation  professionals  must  be  better 
trained  than  ever  before.     We  must  plan  now  to  meet  the 
increasing  demands  that  these  conditions  will  put  on  our  system 
in  only  a  few  years. 

We  must  also  work  hard  to  ensure  that  the  rehabilitation 
services  provided  to  persons  with  disabilities  are  of  the  highest 
quality  possible.     During  the  reauthorization  process,  the  NRA 
will  be  advocating  strongly  that  the  Rehabilitation  Act  require 
state  agencies  to  employ  only  "qualified  rehabilitation 
professionals."     We  owe  persons  with  disabilities  nothing  less. 
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Congress  and  the  people  of  this  nation  should  be  very  proud 
of  the  newly  enacted  Americans  with  Discibilities  Act.     In  his 
State  of  the  Union  address.  President  Bush  referred  to  the  law  as 
having  "unshackled  the  potential  of  Americans  with  disabilities." 
And  indeed,   it  can.     But  only  if  Congress  follows  through  on  the 
promises  it  has  made. 

American  now  spends  more  than  $200  billion  each  year  to  keep 
persons  with  disabilities  in  a  dependent  state.     We  are  asking 
for  only  a  small  fraction  of  that  amount  for  the  programs  and 

services  that  are  crucial  to  achieve  passage  from  disability  to 
fulfuillment. 

Thank  you. 
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Tuesday,  May  14,  1991. 

WITNESS 

LILY  BESS,  VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  EXTERNAL  AFFAIRS,  NATIONAL  CAP- 
TIONING INSTITUTE,  INC. 

Mr.  Natcher.  The  next  witness  is  Ms.  Bess. 

Ms.  Bess.  Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  be  here  today  to  share  with  you  the  profound  impact 
closed-captioning  has  on  the  lives  of  deaf  and  hard-of-hearing  per- 
sons of  all  ages. 

The  National  Captioning  Institute,  NCI,  has  submitted  a  full 
written  statement  in  support  of  captioning  services.  I  would  like 
specifically  to  discuss  two  issues  in  NCI's  submitted  testimony  re- 
lated to  captioned  programming  and  the  decoder  placement  pro- 
gram for  school  age  deaf  and  hard-of-hearing  children. 

It  was  two  days  after  the  news  of  the  Gulf  War  was  first  broad- 
cast around  the  clock  with  closed-captioning  from  the  television 
networks  that  millions  of  deaf  and  hard-of-hearing  people  got 
short-changed  when  the  networks  ended  the  around  the  clock 
broadcasting  of  the  news  of  the  war. 

While  millions  of  other  persons  turned  to  and  stayed  tuned  to 
CNN,  Cable  News  Network,  for  continued  round-the-clock  news  of 
the  war  for  the  next  couple  of  weeks,  deaf  and  hard-of-hearing  citi- 
zens were  totally  cut  off  from  access  to  CNN  because  none  of  the 
news  broadcasts  were  captioned. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  television  programming  is  still  inacces- 
sible to  deaf  and  hard-of-hearing  people  dependent  upon  captioning 
for  access.  For  example,  more  than  95  percent  of  basic  cable  pro- 
gramming is  not  captioned.  Only  19  percent  of  all  broadcast  day- 
time programs  are  captioned. 

With  the  exception  of  Night  Line,  there  are  no  network  late- 
night  programs  captioned.  It  is  only  through  the  government's  con- 
tinuing investment  in  the  captioning  service  that  the  deaf  and 
hard-of-hearing  television  viewers  captioning  will  continue  to  be 
mainstreamed  into  the  most  vital  of  America's  mass  communica- 
tion medium. 

Decoders,  when  hooked  to  a  TV  set  which  displays  captions  on 
the  TV  screen,  it  was  only  11  years  ago  when  the  decoders  first 
came  out  that  I,  for  the  first  time,  was  able  to  fully  comprehend 
and  enjoy  television  programs. 

This  is  the  device  I  absolutely  cannot  live  without.  Having  been 
deaf  since  age  3,  I  grew  up  without  captioned  television.  While  my 
family  watched  television,  I  just  sat  there  and  colored  my  books  or 
played  with  my  dolls. 

They  watched  and  reacted  with  laughter,  with  surprise,  some- 
times even  with  shock  to  the  programs,  I  would  be  curious  or  anx- 
ious to  know  just  what  was  going  on.  Sometimes  they  quickly  gave 
me  one  summary  for  every  few  minutes  of  dialog  in  their  well- 
meaning  attempt  to  keep  me  informed,  but  their  frustration  and  ir- 
ritation at  my  frequent  interruptions  eventually  showed. 
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For  a  child,  the  brushing  aside  is  painful.  However,  for  the  deaf 
or  hard-of-hearing  child,  it  can  be  devastating,  leading  to  extreme 
feelings  of  isolation  and  loneliness. 

The  Department  has  identified  55,000  deaf  and  severely  hard-of- 
hearing  children  in  the  country.  Approximately  80  percent  of  these 
children  do  not  have  access  to  a  decoder.  NCI  is  requesting 
$2,500,000  over  a  two-year  period  for  fiscal  year  1992  and  fiscal 
year  1993  to  the  Department  of  Education  to  purchase  decoders  for 
over  20,000  children  for  each  year. 

Studies  have  shown  that  captioning  helps  hearing  and  deaf  and 
hard-of-hearing  children  learn  or  improve  their  language  and  read- 
ing skills.  Captioning  is  a  very  important  educational  tool  for  the 
acquisition  of  English  for  children  who  are  deaf  or  hard  of  hearing. 

Captioned  television  is  so  important  educationally  but  also  re- 
lieves the  isolation  and  loneliness  a  hard-of-hearing  child  can  feel 
within  his  family  and  among  his  peers.  The  benefits  are  clear.  Pro- 
viding children  with  decoders  is  an  inexpensive  way  to  assist  them 
to  become  well-adjusted,  better  educated,  better  informed  and  full 
participating  citizens. 

Therefore,  I  ask  for  you  support  of  our  request  of  $2,500,000  for 
the  Decoders  for  Kids  program. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Bess.  You  have  given 
us  an  excellent  statement  and  we  appreciate  you  appearance  before 
our  Committee  at  this  time. 

[The  statement  of  Ms.  Bess  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CAPTIONING  INSTITUTE  ON 
FY  1992  APPROPRIATION  FOR  CLOSED-CAPTIONED  TELEVISION 
BEFORE  THE  LABOR,  HEALTH,  «&  HUMAN  SERVICES  ,  EDUCATION  AND  RELATED 
AGENCIES  SUBCOMMITTEE  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRL\TIONS 
U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
JOHN  E.D.  BALL 
•  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL  CAPTIONING  INSTITUTE 

May  14,  1991 

The  National  Captioning  Institute  (NCI)  appreciates  this  opportunity  to  submit  testimony  in 
support  of  the  FY  1992  budget  needs  of  the  Media  Services  and  Adaptation  Branch  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education.  NCI  is  a  Section  501  (c)  (3)  nonprofit  organization  now  in  its  1 1th  year 
of  providing  closed  captioning  television  services  which  have  benefited  millions  of  American 
citizens  who  are  deaf  and  hard-of-hearing.  Although  private  sector  support  now  provides  more 
than  half  of  all  TV  captioning,  federal  funds  are  vital  to  continue  captioning  and  decoder  services  at 
present  levels. 

NCI  recommends  maintaining  FY  1992  appropriations  at  FY  1991  levels  plus  an  increase 
of  5%  to  cover  the  cost  of  inflation.  Activities  include: 

Captioning  of  local  and  national  TV  news,  children's,  educational,  and  other 
programs —  $  6.8  million 

•  Technology  Development —  $  1.1  million 
Research  $  0.5  million 

In  addition,  NCI  strongly  urges  new  funding  of  the  following  activity: 

•  Decoders  for  Kids  Program —  $  2.5  million 

TOTAL  $10.9milUon 
BACKGROUND 

In  1988,  the  Commission  on  Education  of  the  Deaf  (COED)  reported  captioned  television 
to  be  a  vital  aspect  of  the  daily  lives  of  deaf  and  hard-of-hearing  Americans.  The  Commission 
declared  that  captioning  should  be  expanded  to  include  all  television  programming,  and  be  available 
to  all  hearing-handicapped  citizens.  Inherent  in  the  Commission's  report  and  its  recommendations 
was  the  need  for  a  greater  federal  role  in  establishing  an  affmnative  action  plan  that  would  lead  to 
more  widespread  captioning  of  broadcast  and  cablecast  TV  programs,  as  well  as  those  video 
materials  produced  with  federal  funds,  including  those  presented  in  public  places. 
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At  the  time  COED's  report  was  released,  the  federal  government  provided  approximately 
40%  of  the  funding  for  captioning.  In  1991,  NCI  estimates  that  the  federal  share  of  that  funding 
has  decreased  to  one-third  of  the  total,  with  the  networks,  program  producers,  advertisers,  and 
others  assuming  a  greater  responsibility  for  providing  the  captioning  service.  At  the  same  time,  the 
amount  of  captioning  has  increased  over  this  same  period  by  more  than  50%. 

Today,  we  are  pleased  to  report  that  important  parts  of  the  Commission's  recommendations 
have  been  considered  and  acted  upon.  NCI  congratulates  Congress  for  having  taken  action  on  the 
following  important  issues: 

•  coed's  suggested  that  "Congress  should  require  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  issue  rules  as  it  deems  reasonable  and  necessary  to  make  new  TV  sets 
capable  of  decoding  closed  captions." 

The  Television  Decoder  Circuitry  Act  requires  caption  decoding  capability  in  most  new 
televisions  beginning  in  1993.  This  will  greatly  increase  the  caption  audience  to  include 
other  populations  that  can  benefit  from  captioning,  including  persons  learning  English  as  a 
second  language,  elderly  persons,  and  children  and  adults  who  are  trying  to  improve  their 
reading  skills.  Set-top  decoders  will  still  be  required  for  those  who  will  not  be  purchasing 
a  new  TV  in  the  next  five  to  ten  years. 

•  The  COED  report  stated  that  "instructional  materials  financed  and/or  disseminated  by  the 
federal  government,  including  materials  for  public  viewing  and  employment  training, 
should  have  open  captions." 

The  Americans  With  Disabilities  Act  requires  that,  for  the  first  time,  federally  funded  public 
service  announcements  must  be  captioned 

•  The  report  also  called  for  "federal  funds  for  decoder  development  and  manufacturing  [to] 
be  made  available  to  increase  the  distribution  of  existing  decoders." 

The  revision  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  (EHA)  as  the  Individuals  With 
Disabilities  Education  Act  (IDEA)  reauthorized  and  clarified  provisions  of  the  captioning 
service.  In  its  report,  the  House  of  Representatives  further  strengthened  its  commitment  to 
providing  caption  decoders  for  deaf  and  hard-of-hearing  children  who  do  not  have  them. 

•  The  Commission  also  recommended  that  "the  Congress  should  caption  its  own  televised 
proceedings,  including  House  and  Senate  floor  activity." 
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The  House  of  Representatives  has  itself  taken  action  to  make  its  televised  floor  proceedings 
accessible  to  the  caption  audience.  Since  February  of  this  year,  deaf  and  hard-of-hearing 
Americans  have  been  able  to  follow  their  Congress  in  action.  The  Senate  is  now  studying 
how  it  will  provide  captioning  of  its  televised  floor  proceedings. 

DECODERS  FOR  KIDS  PROGRAM 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  Television  Decoder  Circuitry  Act  will  require  most  new  TV 
sets  to  be  available  with  built-in  decoding  capability  by  mid- 1993.  The  promise  of  this 
breakthrough  is  very  clear  —  widespread  availability  of  the  captioning  service  at  nominal  cost  to 
the  consumer. 

However,  there  continues  to  be  a  need  to  provide  low-cost  decoders  to  deaf  persons  who 
may  not  have  the  means  to  purchase  a  decoder  or  a  new  television  set  NCI  has  established 
successful  decoder  placement  programs  over  the  past  few  years  to  assist  this  population  in  gaining 
access  to  TV.  Through  a  combination  of  NCI  funds  and  those  we  will  raise  from  private  sector 
sources  and  civic  organizations,  NCI  plans  to  place  over  2,000  decoders  in  the  homes  of  deaf 
children  this  year  alone.  This  brings  to  a  total  of  well  over  5,000  decoders  distributed  to  children 
since  1986,  when  NCI  inaugurated  these  types  of  programs.  These  activities  have  helped  bring 
captioned  television  into  the  homes  of  deaf  and  hard-of-hearing  youth,  providing  them  with  the 
"Reading  Machine"  that  is  vital  to  their  successful  acquisition  of  language. 

Despite  the  success  of  this  program,  it  falls  far  short  of  the  need  to  provide  the  entire 
population  of  deaf  children  with  access  to  captioned  television  at  a  young  age.  Since  1986, 
Congress  has  supported  various  funding  programs,  including  subsidies  and  rebates,  to  ensure  that 
decoders  remain  affordable  for  those  who  need  them.  NCI  urges  federal  support  for  this  vital 
program  that  will  assist  in  bringing  the  captioning  technology  to  a  population  that  could  most 
benefit  from  the  proven  educational  value  of  captioned  television  —  deaf  children. 

NCI  was  gratified  to  find  Congressional  support  for  this  proposed  activity  in  the  report 
language  that  accompanied  the  reauthorization  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act.  It  states: 

"The  Department  of  Education  clearly  has  considered  the  present  authorizing 
language  to  be  si0iciently  broad  to  allow  for  this  funding  of  decoders.  Therefore, 
the  committee  believes  that  no  further  legislative  language  is  necessary  at  this  time. 
The  Committee  hopes  that  such  funding  for  decoders  for  deaf  children  who 
currently  do  not  have  access  to  them  can  continue." 
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The  Department  of  Education  has  reported  that  there  are  about  55,000  deaf  students  in  the 
United  States  enrolled  in  school  programs  receiving  direct  aid  from  the  federal  government.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  up  to  80%  of  these  young  people  still  do  not  have  access  to  a  decoder. 

A  priority  should  be  placed  on  developing  and  implementing  a  plan  that  would  support, 
over  a  two-year  period,  the  placement  of  a  decoder  in  the  home  of  every  deaf  child  in  the  United 
States.  At  the  recommended  funding  level  of  $2.5  milUon  for  FY  1992  and  again  in  FY  1993 
decoders  could  be  distributed  to  deaf  students  under  a  long-term  loan  program  managed  through 
schools  and  other  means.  After  that,  the  incremental  cost  of  maintaining  the  program  for  new 
students  entering  school  programs  would  be  minimal. 

PROGRAMMING 

The  number  of  hours  of  closed-captioned  programming  available  on  broadcast  TV,  cable 
TV,  and  home  video  has  continued  to  increase  in  the  last  year.  These  increases  have  in  part  resulted 
from  prudent  use  of  Department  of  Education  funding  to  gain  matching  financial  support  for 
captioning  from  those  private  sector  entities  involved  in  television,  i.e.  advertisers,  program 
producers,  networks,  and  cable  programmers.  Department  of  Education  initiatives  are  also 
partially  responsible  for  the  increased  diversity  of  captioned  programs  available  to  deaf  and  hard- 
of-hearing  Americans.  For  example,  one  initiative  provides  funding  for  captioning  of  all  major 
sporting  events  televised  by  the  networks  and  basic  cable  systems;  a  second  initiative  provided 
funding  for  the  captioning  of  prime  time  movies,  mini-series,  specials  and,  for  the  first  time, 
daytime  dramas.  Older  deaf  and  hard-of-hearing  persons  who  are  home  during  the  day  are  now 
able  to  enjoy  a  significant  amount  of  daytime  television. 

Since  last  Fall,  DOED  funds  for  the  captioning  of  syndicated  TV  programs  have  been  used 
to  obtain  matching  funds  from  program  producers.  This  strategy  has  expanded  the  use  of  these 
federal  funds  to  enal^le  the  captioning  of  four  of  the  most  popular  syndicated  series.  These 
federally-funded  captioned  programs  are  joined  by  a  variety  of  syndicated  shows  which  continue 
to  be  captioned  with  full  private  sector  support.  Currently,  12  of  the  15  highest  rated  syndicated 
series  are  captioned.  NCI's  Cable  Captioning  Consortium  involves  seven  leading  basic  cable 
networks  and  fifteen  of  the  top  cable  Multiple  System  Operators.  Launched  in  1988,  the 
Consortium  has  made  possible  the  captioning  of  hundreds  of  hours  of  programming  on  basic 
cable,  ranging  from  sports  and  drama  to  music  and  children's  programming. 

All  three  major  commercial  television  networks  and  the  Public  Broadcasting  Service 
continue  their  commitment  of  supporting  a  share  of  captioning  costs.  As  a  result,  100%  of  all 
prime  time  (evening)  programming  on  those  three  commercial  networks  is  now  captioned,  a 
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significant  increase  over  the  66%  of  just  a  few  years  ago.  In  addition,  most  PBS  adult  and 
children's  programs  are  captioned.  The  other  commercial  network.  Fox  Broadcasting,  began 
participating  in  captioning  for  the  first  time  this  year,  and  approximately  two-thirds  of  its  prime 
time  schedule  is  now  captioned. 

Captioned  news  and  public  affairs  programming  on  the  networks  has  increased  over  the 
past  several  years,  through  a  combination  of  federal  and  network  funding.  This  year,  for  the  first 
time,  THE  MACNEIL/LEHRER  NEWSHOUR  on  PBS  is  captioned.  In  addition.  Cable  News 
Network  (CNN)  has  begun  to  provide  limited  captioning  and  is  currentiy  seeking  funding  sources 
to  make  that  important  source  of  national  and  intemational  news  accessible  to  deaf  and  hard-of- 
hearing  Americans.  Other  funding  from  DOED  enables  NCI  to  caption  many  children's  TV 
programs,  including  SESAME  STREET,  MR.  ROGERS'  NEIGHBORHOOD,  and  many  other 
PBS,  commercial  network,  basic  cable,  and  syndicated  programs. 

Despite  these  promising  notes,  on-going  federal  support  of  the  captioning  service  is 
essential  to  assure  that  captioning  services  continue  on  at  least  the  current  level  for  deaf  and  hard- 
of-hearing  citizens.  Despite  the  Commission  on  Education  of  the  Deaf  s  primary  recommendation 
in  the  area  of  technology  that  "the  Congress  should  require  the  Federal  Communication 
Commission  to  issue  regulations  as  it  deems  necessary  to  require  that  broadcasters  and  cable-TV 
programmers  caption  their  programming,"  substantial  portions  of  the  television  schedule  are 
largely  still  inaccessible  to  those  deaf  and  hard-of- hearing  person  dependent  on  captioning  for 
access.  For  example: 

more  than  95%  of  basic  cable  programming  is  not  captioned 

•  only  79%  of  all  broadcast  daytime  programs  are  captioned 

•  with  the  exception  of  NIGHTLINE,  there  are  no  network  late-night  programs  captioned 

It  is  only  through  the  government's  continued  investment  in  the  captioning  service  that  the 
deaf  and  hard-of-hearing  audience  for  captioning  will  continue  to  be  mainstreamed  into  the  most 
vital  of  America's  mass  communications  medium. 

Other  activities  recommended  for  funding  in  FY  1992  are  as  follows: 

Technology 

Federal  support  of  on-going  investigation  of  various  new  technologies  such  as  Descriptive 
Video  Services  to  assist  visually-impaired  persons  in  enjoying  television  should  be  maintained. 
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Ongoing  Research 

Over  the  past  eleven  years,  NCI  has  initiated  a  number  of  research  studies  into  the 
effectiveness  of  captioned  television  as  an  educational  tool.  NO  believes  that  federal  support  for 
wide-ranging  additional  research  into  caption  readability  and  the  measurement  of  its  effect  on  the 
acquisition  of  reading  skills  is  desirable  and  necessary.  With  the  audience  for  the  captioning 
service  steadily  increasing,  the  availability  of  increased  captioned  programming  for  children,  and 
the  potential  of  using  captioned  television  as  a  tool  in  the  effort  to  combat  illiteracy,  additional 
research  should  be  undertaken  that  will  lead  to  improved  captioning  standards  and  techniques. 

It  is  vital  that  currendy  funded  captioned  programming  initiatives  continue,  thus  allowing 
deaf  and  hard-of-hearing  Americans  access  to  these  important  segments  of  televised  education, 
information,  and  entertainment  Continued  federal  support  should  be  used  to  leverage  the  private 
sector  to  steadily  increase  its  commitment  to  captioning, 

NQ  recognizes  that  the  current  economic  environment  requires  moderation  in  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  placed  on  federal  resources.  Therefore,  these  FY  1992  recommended  levels 
approximate  the  appropriated  levels  for  these  activities  during  FY  1991. 

NQ  believes  the  above  are  critical  funding  areas  that  fit  the  leadership  role  that  Congress 
has  played  in  the  development  and  growth  of  the  closed  captioned  television  service.  NCI  wishes 
to  express  its  sincere  appreciation  for  the  confidence  that  Congress  and  the  Department  of 
Education  have  shown  in  giving  NCI  such  a  crucial  role  to  play  in  the  development  of  so  vital  a 
service  for  so  many  previously  ignored  deaf  and  hard-of-hearing  persons. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  submit  this  testimony. 
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Tuesday,  May  14, 1991.  j 

WITNESS  ' 

KERMETA  "KAY"  CLAYTON,  PRESIDENT,  AMERICAN  VOCATIONAL  ASSO-  I 
CIATION  I 

Mr.  Natcher.  Our  next  witness  is  Kay  Cla5rton.  We  would  be  I 
pleased  to  hear  from  you.  i 

Ms.  Clayton.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  | 
my  name  is  Kay  Clayton. 

I  am  President  of  the  American  Vocational  Association  and  chair  I 
of  the  Department  of  Home  Economics  at  Texas  A&I  University.  | 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today.  I  com-  , 
mend  the  Chairman,  Ranking  Member,  and  all  the  Members  of  the  I 
Subcommittee  for  your  support  for  vocational  education.  With  you  | 
past  support,  we  have  accomplished  much.  With  your  continued  ■ 
support,  we  will  accomplish  even  more.  I 

On  behalf  of  the  40,000  vocational  educators  of  the  AVA,  I  re- 
quest funding  for  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  and  Applied  Tech- 
nology Education  Act  in  the  amount  of  $1,600,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1992.  The  AVA  believes  this  level  of  funding  is  necessary  to  ' 
accomplish  the  objectives  of  the  newly  reauthorized  Perkins  Act. 

When  the  new  Act  was  signed  into  law  on  September  25,  1990,  | 
vocational  education  programs  were  dramatically  changed.  The  j 
new  legislation  did  not  merely  reauthorize  the  existing  Perkins  i 
Act,  but  made  comprehensive  and  far-reaching  changes  in  the  law 
that  demand  measurable  improvement  in  all  vocational  programs,  i 

Improvement  under  the  new  Act  requires  increased  accountabil-  I 
ity  and  strict  assurances  that  special  student  populations,  such  as  i 
the  disabled  and  the  economically  and  educationally  disadvan-  | 
taged,  participate  fully  in  all  vocational  programs.  I 

All  programs  are  required  to  improve  the  occupational  and  aca- 
demic skill  competencies  of  students  in  preparation  for  work  in  a 
technologically  advanced  society. 

If  vocational  education  is  to  achieve  the  results  mandated  by  the  ! 
new  Act,  then  a  commitment  of  additional  Federal  resources  is  nec-  ' 
essary.  If  the  United  States  Congress  is  to  provide  the  leadership 
needed  to  build  a  strong,  competitive  future  for  the  American  i 
workforce,  then  vocational  programs  must  be  given  priority  in  edu-  ] 
cation  funding  decisions.  j 

I  want  to  stress  that  by  increasing  the  appropriation  for  voca- 
tional  education,  this  subcommittee  will  not  simply  be  increasing  i 
the  expenditure  of  funds,  but  will  be  making  a  strategic  investment  1 
in  the  future  of  students  and  the  American  economy. 

This  investment  will  help  achieve  the  national  education  goals  i 
and  will  support  efforts  to  increase  American  productivity  and  i 
international  competitiveness. 

Two  of  the  education  goals  that  have  been  set  for  this  nation  are  ;; 
to  increase  graduation  rates  to  90  percent  by  the  year  2000,  and  to 
improve  the  knowledge  and  skills  of  the  workforce. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  over  the  years  that  successful  vocation-  j| 
al  education  programs  not  only  train  the  nation's  youth  for  a  com- 
petitive labor  market,  but  also  play  a  key  role  in  preventing  at-risk 
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students  from  dropping  out  of  school.  Without  a  soHd  commitment 
in  the  form  of  increased  Federal  funding,  these  goals  will  be  una- 
chievable. 

In  America's  Choice:  High  Skill  or  Low  Wages!,  the  Commission 
on  the  Skills  of  the  American  Workforce  reports  that  by  the  year 
2000  more  than  70  percent  of  the  jobs  in  America  will  not  require  a 
college  degree.  Vocational-technical  education  prepares  students 
for  these  jobs  that  the  Commission  says  are  the  backbone  of  our 
economy  and  will  make  or  break  our  economic  future. 

Unless  adequate  resources  are  dedicated  to  the  segment  of  the 
student  population  that  will  not  obtain  a  baccalaureate  degree,  we 
will  have  made  no  progress  toward  keeping  America  competitive.  If 
Congress  does  not  make  the  investment  now,  the  future  costs  to 
our  nation  in  lost  wages  and  reduced  standard  of  living  will  most 
certainly  increase. 

The  AVA  also  requests  the  subcommittee  to  maintain  line  item 
funding  for  Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education.  Congress  clear- 
ly intended  that  Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education  receive 
line  item  funding  by  reauthorizing  it  last  year  as  a  specific  categor- 
ical program  with  expanded  functions. 

Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education  supports  and  strengthens 
the  American  family  and  the  economy  by  addressing  problems  such 
as  teenage  parenting,  child  abuse,  consumer  education,  child  nutri- 
tion, and  balancing  work  and  family  life. 

These  problems  have  reached  crisis  proportions  in  some  areas  of 
the  country  and  continued  Federal  leadership  is  essential  to  main- 
tain this  successful  vocational  program. 

In  summary,  the  newly  reauthorized  Perkins  Act  recognizes  the 
growing  role  of  vocational-technical  education  in  teaching  students 
the  basic  occupational  and  academic  skills  they  need  to  enter  an 
increasingly  competitive  labor  market. 

To  accomplish  the  goals  set  forth  in  the  new  law.  Congress  sig- 
nificantly increased  the  1991  authorization  level  to  $1,600,000,000. 
However,  only  $1,000,000,000  was  appropriated  for  vocational  edu- 
cation in  fiscal  year  1991. 

The  American  Vocational  Association  therefore  believes  that  a 
request  of  $1,600,000,000  to  fund  the  Perkins  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1992  is  not  only  reasonable  in  light  of  last  year's  funding  level,  but 
is  necessary  in  order  to  fulfill  the  mandates  of  the  new  law  and  to 
reverse  the  decline  in  U.S.  productivity  and  competitiveness  inter- 
nationally. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you  very  much.  You  have  given  us  an  ex- 
cellent statement  and  we  appreciate  your  appearance. 
[The  statement  of  Ms.  Clayton  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 
INTRODUCTION 

My  name  is  Kay  Clayton.  I  am  President  of  the  American  Vocational 
Association  (AVA)  and  Chair  of  the  Department  of  Home  Economics  at  Texas  A  & 
I  University.  I  appear  before  you  today  representing  the  40,000  vocational 
educators  of  the  AVA  to  request  increased  Federal  funding  for  the  Carl  D. 
Perkins  Vocational  and  Applied  Technology  Education  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1992, 

The  Administration's  FY  1992  budget  request  would  fund  vocational  education 
at  the  same  level  as  FY  1991.  If  the  United  States  Congress  is  to  provide 
the  leadership  needed  to  build  a  strong,  competitive  future  for  the  American 
workforce,  then  vocational  education  programs  must  be  given  priority  in  your 
funding  decisions.  The  American  Vocational  Association  urges  this 
Subcommittee  to  appropriate  a  total  of  $1.6  billion  for  vocational  education 
for  FY  1992. 

THE  FEDERAL  ROLE  IN  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 

The  Federal  government  has  played  a  key  role  in  providing  leadership  and 
direction  in  vocational  education  ever  since  passage  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act 
of  1917.  Vocational  education  has  changed  dramatically  since  that  time  and 
will  continue  to  change.  This  is  clearly  evident  in  last  year's 
reauthorization  of  the  Perkins  Act.  The  change  is  evident  even  in  the  name 
of  the  Act  by  the  addition  of  the  term  "Applied  Technology"  to  vocational 
education.  But  in  no  way  are  these  changes  only  in  name.  The  intent  of 
Congress  during  the  reauthorization  process  was  to  improve  both  the  image  and 
the  substance  of  vocational-technical  education.  Nothing  will  go  further 
toward  improving  the  image  and  substance  of  vocational-technical  education 
than  improving  the  investment  in  vocational-technical  education. 

Increasing  the  appropriation  for  vocational  education  is  not  simply  an 
expenditure  of  funds,  but  an  investment  in  the  future  of  students.  This 
investment  will  help  achieve  the  national  education  goals  and  will  support 
efforts  to  increase  national  productivity  and  international  competitiveness. 
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CHANGES  IN  THE  PERKINS  ACT  REQUIRE  ADDITIONAL  FEDERAL  FUNDING 

When  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  and  Applied  Technology  Education  Act  was 
signed  into  law  on  September  25,  1990,  vocational  education  programs  were 
dramatically  changed.  The  new  legislation  did  not  merely  reauthorize  and 
extend  through  1995  the  existing  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1984,  but  made  comprehensive  and  far-reaching  changes  in  the  law  that  demand 
measurable  improvement  in  all  vocational-technical  education  programs. 
Improvement  under  the  new  Act  requires  increased  accountability  and  strict 
assurances  that  special  student  populations,  such  as  the  disabled  and  the 
economically  and  educationally  disadvantaged,  participate  fully  in  all 
vocational  education  programs.  To  ensure  that  substantial  progress  is  made 
toward  fulfilling  these  mandates,  the  law  requires  annual  evaluations  of 
programs.  If  vocational-technical  education  is  to  achieve  the  results 
mandated  by  the  Act,  then  a  commitment  of  additional  Federal  resources  is 
necessary.  If  that  additional  commitment  of  Federal  funding  is  not  made 
today  by  this  Subcommittee,  then  the  system  of  vocational-technical  education 
in  this  country  will  suffer.     America's  students  expect  and  deserve  better. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  the  express  intent  of  Congress  is  that  the 
Federal  investment  in  vocational-technical  education  be  increased 
substantially.  During  debate  of  the  Conference  Report  on  H.R.  7  in  September 
of  last  year,  then-Chairman  of  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee,  Augustus 
Hawkins,  stated  that  the  bill  was  "not  a  routine,  business  as  usual 
reauthorization.  Instead  it  is  a  comprehensive  measure  intended  to  adapt 
current  vocational  education  practices  to  the  modern  era  of  rapidly  changing 
technological  advancement  and  challenges."  He  went  on  to  state  that  the 
"bipartisan  conference  report  represents  a  monumental  step  toward  enhancing 
the  education  and  occupational  training  that  the  workers  of  tomorrow  will 
receive.  It  will  increase  our  productivity,  increase  our  international 
economic  standing,  and  more  importantly  will  increase  the  education  and 
skills  of  all  of  our  people." 

Representative  William  Ford,  now  Chairman  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  stated  during  that  same  debate  that  the  reauthorized  Act  "contains 
as  much  education  reform  as  I  have  seen  in  any  education  legislation  here  in 
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many  years."  He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  name  change  adding  "applied 
technology"  to  vocational  education  is  more  than  symbolic,  it  is  rather  a 
clear  indication  of  the  direction  in  which  Congress  believes  vocational 
education  must  head  for  the  future.  Vocational  education  will  be  unable  to 
head  in  that  direction  despite  all  the  good  intentions  of  Congress  unless 
substantial  additional  Federal  resources  are  dedicated  to  the  enterprise. 

One  of  the  clearest  instances  in  which  additional  Federal  resources  are 
needed  is  in  the  improvement  and  updating  of  equipment.  Representative  Carl 
C.  Perkins  was  instrumental  in  seeing  that  the  reauthorized  vocational 
education  law  included  provisions  to  allow  schools  to  purchase  equipment  in 
an  effort  to  modernize  programs  to  keep  up  with  the  technological  demands  of 
the  labor  market.     During  the  floor  debate,  Representative  Perkins  stated: 

The  additional  inclusion  of  the  supplementary  grant 
provisions  will  provide  to  those  schools  in  economically 
depressed  areas  more  funds  in  order  to  pay  for  the 
renovation  of  facilities  and  the  acquisition  of  new  and 
updated  equipment . . . How  can  we  expect  the  system  to  produce 
well-trained  graduates  for  the  coming  turn  of  the  century 
challenges  when  we  force  them  to  utilize  facilities  and 
equipment  based  in  1950 's  technology?    If  we  are  to  point 
the  finger  of  blame  anywhere  it  must  be  at  our  own  House 
because  of  the  lack  of  Federal  support  in  this  arena. 

Representative  Perkins'  statement  and  those  of  Representatives  Hawkins  and 
Ford  eloquently  point  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  —  Congress  will  not  be  able 
to  achieve  the  results  it  expects  of  the  Perkins  Act  unless  adequate  funding 
is  provided  to  support  the  mandates  of  the  reauthorized  Act. 

ACHIEVING  THE  EDUCATION  GOALS  REQUIRES  ADDITIONAL  FEDERAL  FUNDING 

Of  the  six  national  education  goals  set  by  the  Nation's  Governors,  vocational 
education  will  be  essential  in  achieving  at  least  three.  Those  three  goals 
are  as  follows: 
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1.  By  the  year  2000,  the  percentage  of  students  graduating  from 
high  school  will  increase  to  at  least  90  percent. 

2.  By  the  year  2000,  American  students  will  leave  grades  four, 
eight,  and  twelve  having  demonstrated  competency  over 
challenging  subject  matter,   including  English,  mathematics, 
science,  history,  and  geography. 

3.  By  the  year  2000,  every  adult  American  will  be  literate  and 
possess  the  knowledge  and  skills  necessary  to  compete  in  a 
global  economy  and  exercise  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
citizenship. 

Goal  #1;  Reducing  the  Dropout  Rate 

It  has  been  demonstrated  over  the  years  that  successful  vocational-technical 
education  programs  not  only  prepare  students  for  a  competitive  labor  market, 
but  also  play  a  key  role  in  preventing  at-risk  students  from  dropping  out  of 
school.  Any  teacher  can  tell  you  that  the  question  most  often  asked  by 
students  is  "why  should  I  learn  this?"  Vocational-technical  education 
answers  this  question  by  relating  academic  coursework  to  real-life  work 
applications.  Vocational  and  applied  technology  education  lend  relevancy  to 
academic  coursework,   and  relevancy  is  what  keeps  students  in  school. 

In  the  effort  to  reduce  the  dropout  rate  nationally,  vocational  education 
must  be  viewed  as  the  best  preventive  medicine  available.  I  want  to 
emphasize  the  term  "preventive  medicine."  Several  studies  have  concluded 
that  vocational  education  plays  a  strong  role  in  helping  to  prevent  students 
from  dropping  out  of  school.  In  this  respect,  vocational-technical  education 
is  as  effective  in  preventing  dropouts  as  the  Supplemental  Food  Program  for 
Women,  Infants,  and  Children  (WIC)  is  in  preventing  low  birth-weight  babies 
and  the  Head  Start  program  is  in  giving  educationally  and  economically 
disadvantaged  children  a  fair  chance  in  starting  school  ready  to  learn. 

Is  it  not  a  wiser  use  of  scarce  Federal  resources  to  make  a  substantial 
investment     in    students    before    they    become    at-risk    of    dropping  out? 
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Substantial  initial  investments  in  vocational  education  could  significantly 
reduce  the  need  for  remediation  and  second-chance  programs.  If  we  increase 
the  investment  in  this  type  of  prevention,  we  can  lower  the  costs,  both 
monetary  and  social,  of  letting  students  fall  through  the  cracks. 
Vocational-technical  education  offers  the  best  opportunity  for  improving  the 
skills  of  the  nation's  future  workforce,  increasing  independence,  and 
decreasing  the  dependence  on  social  welfare. 

Goal  #2:  Demonstrating  Competency  Over  Challenging  Subject  Matter 

In  order  to  demonstrate  competency  over  the  academic  subject  material  listed 
in  this  education  goal,  academic  instructional  theory  will  need  to  expand  to 
incorporate  the  applied  learning  theories  of  vocational  education.  The  same 
reasons  that  vocational  education  is  able  to  reduce  the  dropout  rate  will 
enable  students  to  achieve  competency  over  academic  subject  material.  The 
newly  reauthorized  Perkins  Act  calls  for  greater  integration  of  academic 
coursework  in  vocational  education.  Likewise,  greater  integration  of 
vocational  coursework  in  academic  disciplines  will  be  necessary  if  we  hope  to 
give  a  broad  base  of  students  any  chance  of  reaching  this  goal. 

Students  will  not  improve  in  math  and  science  until  you  show  them  why  they 
should  improve.  You  show  them  why  they  should  improve  by  showing  them  why 
the  subject  material  is  important  to  their  everyday  lives  and  for  improving 
their  chances  for  success  once  they  leave  school. 

Goal  #3;  Obtaining  the  Knowledge  and  Skills  to  Compete  in  a  Global  Economy 

The  goal  as  stated  encompasses  far  more  than  attaining  literacy.  Of  course, 
America's  workers  need  to  be  literate  if  they  are  to  learn  and  apply  the  new 
technologies  in  the  workplace.  But  the  goal  goes  beyond  that  purpose  by 
setting  as  an  objective  a  knowledgeable  and  skillful  workforce  able  to 
compete  in  a  global  economy.  This  is  the  goal  and  the  purpose  of  vocational 
education.  This  goal  is  attainable.  We  can  make  American  students  number 
one  in  knowledge  and  skills  and  American  Business  number  one  in  the  global 
economy  if  we  make  vocational  education  a  priority.    To  do  this,  we  must  make 
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funding  vocational  education  a  priority. 

The  necessity  of  making  funding  of  vocational  education  a  priority  becomes 
readily  apparent  when  you  know  the  statistics.  In  America's  Choice:  High 
Skills  or  Low  Wages  1 .  the  Commission  on  the  Skills  of  the  American  Workforce 
reports  that  "more  than  70  percent  of  the  jobs  in  America  will  not  require  a 
college  degree  by  the  year  2000.  These  jobs  are  the  backbone  of  our  economy, 
and  the  productivity  of  workers  in  these  jobs  will  make  or  break  our  economic 
future."  Vocational-technical  education  prepares  students  for  these  jobs. 
In  fact,  vocational-technical  education  prepares  students  for  26  of  the  37 
occupations  that  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  predicts  will  account  for  the 
largest  number  of  new  jobs  by  1995.  Unless  adequate  resources  are  dedicated 
to  this  segment  of  the  student  population,  we  will  have  made  no  progress 
toward  making  America  competitive  again.  If  Congress  does  not  make  the 
investment  now,  the  future  costs  to  our  nation  in  lost  wages  and  reduced 
standard  of  living  will  most  certainly  increase. 

MAINTAIN  FUNDING  FOR  CONSUMER  AND  H0MEMAKIN6  EDUCATION 

While  level  funding  vocational  education  as  a  whole,  the  Administration's 
budget  proposal  would  totally  eliminate  funding  for  Consumer  and  Homemaking 
Education,  Though  the  Administration  claims  that  Consumer  and  Homemaking 
Education  may  be  funded  out  of  the  Basic  State  Grant,  the  intent  of  Congress 
is  clear  that  this  program  be  funded  as  a  separate  line  item.  After 
extensive  review  during  the  reauthorization  process,  Congress  continued 
Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education  as  a  specific  categorical  program  and 
expanded  its  functions.  Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education  supports  and 
strengthens  the  American  family  and  the  economy  by  addressing  problems  such 
as  teenage  parenting,  child  abuse,  family  violence,  consumer  education,  child 
nutrition,  and  balancing  work  and  family  life.  These  problems  have  reached 
crisis  proportions  in  some  areas  of  the  country  and  continued  Federal 
leadership  is  essential  to  maintain  this  well-established  and  successful 
vocational  program. 

We  thank  the  Chairman  and  Subcommittee  for  your  efforts  every  year,  it  seems, 
in  restoring  this  valuable  program.     The  AVA  is  currently  in  the  process  of 
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developing  a  report  for  the  Department  of  Education  which  we  hope  will 
pursuade  them  to  refrain  from  annually  trying  to  zero-fund  Consumer  and 
Homemaking  Education.  We  will,  of  course  provide  you  with  this  report  when 
it  is  completed. 

THE  RETURN  ON  THE  FEDERAL  INVESTMENT  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

There  are  numerous  stories  of  success,  both  individual  and  program-wide,  in 
vocational-technical  education  today — too  many  to  list  in  the  limited  space 
of  this  testimony.  However,  I  would  like  to  mention  a  couple  of  examples 
that  demonstrate  that  vocational  education  is  changing  for  the  better  and  is 
fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the  new  Perkins  Act. 

The  Woodland  High  School  in  California  serves  as  a  model  for  the  integration 
of  vocational  and  academic  education.  In  fact,  the  National  Center  for 
Research  in  Vocational  Education  (NCRVE)  cites  Woodland  as  the  most 
comprehensive  approach  to  integrating  vocational  and  academic  coursework. 
Woodland  instituted  the  Career  Opportunity  Paths  in  Education  (COPE)  program 
to  restructure  the  school  curriculum  making  a  better  connection  between 
students'  education  and  their  personal  lives  by  showing  practical  application 
and  relevancy  of  academic  and  vocational  education.  As  a  result  of 
redefining  the  school's  mission,  integrating  academic  and  vocational 
education,  developing  a  comprehensive  guidance  program  and  designing 
individual  academic/ career  paths  for  students,  average  standardized  test 
scores  have  gone  up,  attendance  rates  have  increased,  suspension  rates  have 
declined;  the  dropout  rate  has  been  reduced  by  38%;  the  percentage  of 
students  going  on  to  higher  education  has  increased  by  25%;  and  the  number  of 
minority  students  entering  the  University  system  has  increased.  A  similar 
program  is  also  operating  in  Fairdale,  Kentucky,  through  a  cooperative 
relationship  between  the  Fairdale  High  School  and  Area  Voc-Ed  Center. 

In  Wisconsin,  the  Education  for  Employment  program  has  brought  fresh 
alliances  with  the  business  community,  increased  collaboration  with  community 
service  providers,  and  improved  coordination  with  postsecondary  institutions. 
A  new  vision  of  the  application  of  the  basics  of  math,  science,  English  and 
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economics  to  vocational  education  and  the  work  place  is  a  hallmark  of  the 
program . 

In  New  Jersey,  secondary  and  postsecondary  vocational  students  are  working 
together  in  hands-on  experience  to  see  how  their  coursework  in  the  building 
trades  applies  to  real  life.  These  students  at  the  Gloucester  County 
Vocational-Technical  School  are  building  a  modular  house  which  will  culminate 
with  auctioning  the  house  to  the  public.  This  hands-on  experience  is  being 
used  in  programs  all  over  the  country.  What  better  way  is  there  to 
experience  the  impact  of  education  than  in  a  program  like  this? 

One  of  the  five  recommendations  contained  in  Americans  Choice:  High  Skills  or 
Low  Wages  1 .  is  that  the  United  States  create  a  comprehensive  system  of 
technical  and  professional  education  for  the  majority  of  our  students  and 
adult  workers  who  do  not  pursue  a  baccalaureate  degree.  The  purpose  is  to 
develop  a  better  transition  from  school  to  work  to  provide  the  kinds  of 
workers  American  business  and  industry  needs.  In  fact,  vocational-technical 
education  is  doing  this  now!  As  you  can  see  in  just  the  few  examples  I  have 
mentioned,  integration  of  academic  and  vocational  courses,  coordination  of 
secondary  and  postsecondary  study  and  practical  applications  of  learning  are 
the  foundation  upon  which  we  are  building  the  future  of  vocational-technical 
education  in  this  country.  The  Tech-Prep  program  now  authorized  in  the 
Perkins  Act  is  the  embodiment  of  the  recommendations  issued  by  the 
Commission.  We  have  the  beginnings  of  a  comprehensive  system  in  place. 
Perkins  funds  have  always  been  targeted  for  program  improvement,  not  for 
basic  costs.  What  we  need  now  is  the  additional  funding  to  expand  and 
replicate  the  successful  models.  For  this  we  ask  your  assistance  by  funding 
the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  and  Applied  Technology  Education  Act  at  a 
level  of  $1.6  billion  for  Fiscal  Year  1992. 

SUMMARY 

The  newly  reauthorized  Perkins  Act  recognizes  the  growing  role  of  vocational- 
technical  education  in  teaching  students  the  basic  occupational  and  academic 
skills  they  need  to  enter  an  increasingly  competitive  labor  market.  To 
accomplish   the    goals    set    forth    in    the    new    law.    Congress  significantly 
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increased  the  1991  authorization  level  to  $1.6  billion.  Congress,  however, 
only  appropriated  $1.01  billion  (or  63%  of  the  authorized  amount)  for 
vocational  education  for  FY  1991. 

Congress  has  the  ability  to  demonstrate  decisive  leadership  in  facilitating 
the  achievement  of  the  national  education  goals.  Without  a  solid  commitment 
in  the  form  of  Federal  funding  for  vocational-technical  education,  many  of 
the  education  goals  will  be  unachievable.  While  other  nation's  place  a 
premium  on  well-trained  workers,  lack  of  Federal  funding  for  vocational- 
technical  education  is  short-sighted  and  will  clearly  prevent  the  American 
workforce  from  competing  in  an  increasingly  international  economy. 

The  American  Vocational  Association  therefore  believes  that  a  request  of  $1.6 
billion  to  fund  the  Perkins  Act  for  FY  1992  is  not  only  reasonable  in  light 
of  last  year's  funding  level,  but  is  necessary  in  order  to  fulfill  the 
mandates  of  the  new  law  and  to  reverse  the  decline  in  U.S.  productivity  and 
competitiveness  internationally. 
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Tuesday,  May  14, 1991. 

WITNESSES 

EARL  COPUS,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  MELWOOD  HORTICULTURAL 
TRAINING  CENTER 

JOHN  GAUDIE,  PRESIDENT,  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS,  MELWOOD  HORTI- 
CULTURAL  TRAINING  CENTER;  PRESIDENT,  MAGIC  FRAMES  REPRE- 
SENTING THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  REHABILITATION  FACILI- 
TIES 

Mr.  Natcher.  The  last  witness  before  we  recess,  Earl  Copus.j 
Come  around,  Mr.  Copus.  i 

Mr.  Copus.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee,  we' 
thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  allow  us  to  testify  today.  We  un- 
derstand through  your  Committee  staff  that  you  have  been  given 
the  written  testimony  from  our  National  Association  of  Rehabilita- 
tion Facilities  which  summarized  the  agencies  and  programs  that 
are  serving  people  with  disabilities  and  the  amount  of  funds  that  is 
recommended  by  our  national  association. 

It  is  my  pleasure  at  this  time  to  share  with  you  a  few  of  the  re- 
sults that  come  from  these  programs  that  you  have  funded.  Speak- 
ing from  a  voice  of  a  local  community-based  rehabilitation  center 
known  as  the  Melwood  Horticultural  Training  Program — located  in 
Prince  George's  and  Charles  County,  Maryland,  but  in  fact  impact- 
ing people  in  the  Washington,  D.C.  area,  our  nation  as  a  whole  and 
developing  countries  of  the  world — we  think  that  you  and  we  have 
done  a  good  job  establishing  our  Federal,  state  and  local  partner- 
ships with  the  communities  and  private  industries. 

We  think  the  Melwood  story  which  by  many  is  recognized  as  a; 
successful  story  and  model  program  is  being  repeated  in  all  the 
communities  that  you  represent  across  the  U.S.  In  1963,  Melwood 
was  one  of  your  Members,  Congressman  Hoyer  knows,  started  from 
the  shelter  of  a  tent  in  P.O.  County  guided  by  a  handful  of  parents 
and  business-minded  people  who  were  caring  about  citizens  withj 
developmental  disabilities.  [ 

The  concept  was  that  disabled  people  learn  to  work  by  working 
in  the  community  in  partnership  with  private  industry.  Today,  be- 
cause our  nation  invested  in  Melwood  via  the  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Act,  the  Title  XX  Program,  the  Jobs  Training  Partnership! 
Act,  our  projects  with  industry — and  the  list  goes  on — we  can 
proudly  pomt  to  the  fact  that  of  this  year's  Melwood's  $10,000,000 
budget  of  services  and  wages  for  the  developmentally  disabled,  that 
less  than  40  percent  comes  from  public  service  fees.  , 

The  60  percent  plus,  primarily  comes  from  the  labor  force  of  the 
disabled  people  helping  themselves  with  your  investment  dollars. 
In  fact,  our  Senior  Training  Emplo)anent  Program,  the  Melwood 
Co-Op,  is  95  percent  self-supporting. 

The  workers  in  our  programs  anually  earn  $3,000,000  in  wages. 
The  Melwood  self-help  comes  from  a  unique  philosophy  of  combin- 
ing the  social  rehabilitation  model,  a  people  caring  model,  with  the 
American  business  model,  a  profit-making  model,  creating  new  dy- 
namics of  a  social  entrepreneurial  model,  a  concept  which  Melwood  i 
is  sharing  with  developing  countries  in  South  American,  Africa, 
and  the  Caribbean. 
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At  the  same  time,  young  rehabilitation  professionals  from  all 
over  the  world  are  coming  to  Melwood  for  a  one  to  two-year  study 
period.  This  month,  two  people  arrived  from  Brazil  and  two  from 
England.  All  of  this  because  you  invested  in  us. 

I  stress,  again,  that  with  ADA,  which  you  know  so  well,  opening 
up  many  more  opportunities  for  people  that  need  them,  if  you 
invest  a  few  dollars,  we  can  give  you  many  returns. 

As  completing  our  testimony,  I  have  asked  an  employer  from  our 
community,  Mr.  John  Gaudie,  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  Melwood  as  well  as  an  owner  and  operator  of  a  Maryland  Corpo- 
ration to  share  with  you  his  views  of  employing  people  with  disabil- 
ities. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Copus  follows:] 
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The  National  Association  of  Rehabilitation  Facilities  (NARF)  wishes  to  thank 
Chairman  Natcher  and  the  other  members  of  the  ^propriations  Sxibcoromittee  for 
allowing  us  to  submit  testimony  on  Fiscal  Year  1992  fvinding  for  the  Departments 
of  Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Education  and  related  agencies. 

NARF  is  a  national  leader  in  the  area  of  rehabilitation  representing  over  700 
community-based  vocational,  medical,  and  residential  rehabilitation  facilities. 
The  facilities  that  NARF  represents  coitprise  a  mix  of  rehabilitation  provider 
organizations  including  developmental  centers,  supported  enployment  programs, 
Projects  with  Industry  programs,  free  standing  rehabilitation  hospitals,  acute 
care  hospitals  with  rehabilitation  units,  conprehensive  outpatient  rehabilition 
facilities,  residential  and  long-term  providers,  as  well  as  numerous  other  pro- 
grams aimed  at  assisting  people  with  disabilities. 

The  community-based  rehabilitation  facility  of  today  is  a  flexible,  multi-dimen- 
sional entity,  providing  a  full  range  of  valuable  services  for  persons  with  dis- 
abilities. Vocational  facilities,  in  particular,  have  evolved  by  diversifying 
their  methods  to  respond  to  today's  rehabilitation  climate — expanding  their  con- 
cerns beyond  enployment  and  training  and  into  early  childhood  education,  inde- 
pendent living,  transitional  programs,  and  home-care  services  to  name  a  few. 

NARF  requests  increased  funding  for  those  programs  vdiich  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  fully  integrating  persons  with  disabilities.  Those  programs  include  the 
Rehabilitation  Act;  Job  Training  Partnership  Act;  Title  XX,  Social  Services 
Block  Grant;  Developmental  Disabilities  State  Basic  Grant  Program;  Health  Pro- 
fessions Training  Act;  and  technical  assistance  for  inplementation  of  the 
Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  (ADA) . 
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REHABILITATION  ACT 

The  Rehabilitation  Act  is  planned  to  be  reauthorized  in  this  current  fiscal 
year.  Although  it  is  uncertain  whether  a  multi-year  or  one-year  extension  of 
the  Act  will  pass,  the  fact  remains  that  this  program  is  the  logical  next  step, 
following  the  passage  of  ADA,  to  assist  persons  with  disabilities. 

Historically,  rehabilitation  facilities  have  maintained  a  healthy  relationship 
with  State  Vocational  Agencies  to  carry  out  many  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act, 
especially  the  State  Grants  Program  (Section  110).  For  over  5,000  facilities 
across  the  country  which  provide  services  to  thousands  of  persons  with  disabili- 
ties, the  State  Grants  Program  provides  an  excellent  funding  source  to  provide 
vocational  training  and  placement  services.  Although  the  dollars  to  facilities 
through  this  Act  have  decreased  over  the  years,  the  need  for  this  program  to  as- 
sist persons  with  disabilities  through  facilities  has  not  declined.  NARF, 
therefore,  requests  that  the  State  Grants  Program  receive  a  significant  increase 
of  funding  to  $2.5  billion.  This  would  allow  State  Agencies,  rehabilitation  fa- 
cilities and  other  rehabilitation  providers  an  opportunity  to  obtain  employment 
for  a  significantly  larger  number  of  persons  with  disabilities. 

Another  key  component  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  is  the  supported  employment  pro- 
gram (Title  VI,  Part  C).  Supported  employment  offers  persons  with  disabilities 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  coirqpetitive  work  in  integrated,  community-based 
settings.  In  addition,  the  program  provides  the  necessary  ongoing  support  for 
individuals  with  disabilities  to  assist  them  in  performing  their  jobs.  Approxi- 
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roately  three-fourths  of  supported  enployment  service  providers  are  rehabilita- 
tion facilities.  Yet  sparse  funding  for  this  program  means  that  services  can- 
not meet  the  needs  of  all  eligible  consumers  due  to  lack  of  funding.  Therefore, 
NARF  encourages  the  subcommittee  to  increase  funding  for  this  program  to  $60 
million.  A  related  need  is  for  technical  assistance  for  the  administration  of 
these  supported  enployment  programs.  NARF  recommends  $1  million  under  Title 
III,  Part  B,  Section  311. 

The  Rehabilitation  Act  provides  for  rehabilitation  training  grants  to  states  and 
public  or  other  non-profit  agencies  and  organizations,  including  facilities,  to 
help  ensure  that  adequately  skilled  personnel  are  available  to  provide  services 
to  persons  with  disabilities.  Over  the  years  this  program  has  received  small 
incremental  funding.  It  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  need.  NARF  recommends  $50 
million  for  rehabilitation  training  in  FY  1992  in  order  to  meet  the  added  demand 
for  qualified  personnel  to  work  with  emerging  and  underserved  persons  with  spe- 
cific disabilities. 

The  Projects  with  Industry  program  promotes  opportwiities  for  conqpetitive  em- 
ployment for  persons  with  disabilities  through  private  industry  (Title  VI,  Part 
B).  For  many  years  now  NARF  has  operated  a  PWI  national  grant  program.  Even 
though  NARF  has  witnessed  a  decline  in  funding  for  our  national  grant,  we  have 
increased  placements  by  nearly  100%  from  365  in  1987  to  667  in  1990.  NARF  be- 
lieves that  the  success  of  this  program  is  due  to  the  unique  relationship  be- 
tween businesses  and  rehabilitation  facilities  i(i  placing  persons  with  disabili- 
ties.   Therefore,  NARF  recommends  $50  million  for  PWI  in  FY  1992. 
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There  are  a  nxanber  of  other  programs  that  would  dramatically  benefit  facilities 
in  assisting  persons  with  disabilities,  however,  funding  for  these  programs  has 
not  been  realized  for  many  years.    They  include: 

o         Technical  Assistance  Grants  (Section  12(a)(1))  -  to  provide  facilities 
with  specialized  consultation  and  technical  assistance  to  inprove  ser- 
vice delivery  -  requesting  $250,000; 
o  Innovation  and  Expansion  Grants  (Title  I,  Part  C,  Section  120)  -  to 

stimulate  the  development  of  new  and  different  services  for  individu- 
als with  the  most  severe  disabilities  -  requesting  $3  million;  and 
o  Facility  Inprovement  Grants  (Section  302(c))  -  to  analyze,  inqprove  and 

increase  professional  services  through  enhanced  facility  management 
effectiveness  -  requesting  $3  million. 

JOB  "ntAINING  PARINERSHIP  ACT 

The  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA)  provides  job  training  services  to  indi- 
viduals with  disabilities  through  Title  IIA  and  the  seven  national  projects 
fxjnded  under  Title  IV  (Pilots  and  Demonstrations  Account).  Rehabilitation  fa- 
cilities have  played  a  key  role  in  seeing  that  persons  with  disabilities,  as 
well  as  nondiseibled  individuals,  receive  training  through  the  JTPA  program. 
Currently  only  9.6%  of  all  participants  receiving  JTPA  services  under  Title  IIA 
are  individuals  with  disabilities.  JTPA  funding  has  not  kept  pace  either  with 
inflation  or  need.  As  few  as  three  percent  of  eligible  participants  receive 
JTPA  services  each  year.     With  rising  unenployment  and  an  unstable  economy, 
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there  will  be  an  increased  demand  for  employment  services  for  persons  with  dis- 
abilities and  nondisabled  individuals,  llierefore,  NARF  reccomends  that  funding 
under  Title  IIA  be  increased  to  $1.9  billion  (this  assxjroes  that  pending  autho- 
rizing legislation  in  the  House  and  expected  legislation  in  the  Senate  does  not 
pass). 

With  the  passage  of  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act,  the  seven  national  pro- 
grams under  the  Title  IV  Pilots  and  Demonstrations  Account  will  play  an  increas- 
ingly critical  role  in  translating  the  promise  of  expanded  opportunities  into 
actual  eirployment  for  people  with  disabilities.  Ihese  seven  national  programs 
have  been  in  the  forefront  in  design  and  delivery  of  enployment  and  training 
services  to  persons  with  disabilities.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  funding  for 
this  program  has  not  kept  pace  with  inflation,  NARF  has  seen  a  steady  increase 
in  the  nxjmber  of  participants  placed  into  en^jloyment  over  the  past  three  years 
from  959  to  1,171.  NARF,  therefore,  recommends  an  increase  in  this  program  to 
$39.8  million. 

TITLE  XX,  SOCIAL  SERVICES  BLOZK  GRANT 

■nie  Title  XX,  Social  Services  Block  Grant  is  a  major  source  of  funding  for  non- 
institutional  community-based  services  that  serve  individuals  with  disabilities. 
In  many  states  this  program  provides  the  funding  that  allows  individuals  to  re- 
main self-supporting.  Title  XX  provides  a  number  of  services  to  persons  with 
disabilities  including  adult  training,  daycare,  homemaker  services,  financing 
for  group  and  independent  initiatives,  as  well  as  personal  assistance  services, 
NARF  supports  legislation  >*iich  would  increase  the  authorization  for  this 
program.    NARF  supports  an  appropriation  of  $3  billion  for  Title  XX  in  FY  1992. 
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DEVELOFNEMTM.  DISABILITIES  BASIC  STATE  GRANT  PROGRAM 

The  Developmental  Disabilities  (DD)  Basic  State  Grant  Program  provides  assis- 
tance to  States  to  plan,  monitor,  evaluate,  coordinate,  and  advocate  for 
coitprehensive  services  and  support  for  people  with  disabilities.  Many 
Developmental  Disabilities  Councils  around  the  country  have  created  partnerships 
with  rehabilitation  facilities  in  order  to  place  individuals  with  the  most 
severe  disabilities  into  work.  They  have  used  a  number  of  creative  initiatives 
including  challenge  grants  with  facilities  in  order  to  create  enployment 
opportunities.  NARF  recommends  that  funding  for  this  program  be  increased  to 
$77.4  million  in  FY  1992. 

HEALTH  PROFESSIONS  TOAINING  ACT 

Legislation  has  been  introduced  that  would  expand  the  existing  allied  health 
education  and  training  authorities  contained  in  Title  VII  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act.  NARF  recommends  that  full  funding  be  provided  in  FY  1992  for 
specific  provisions  as  authorized  under  the  Health  Professions  Training  Act: 
Allied  Health  Project  Grants,  $7  million;  Traineeships  for  Advanced  Training,  $7 
million;  and  Entry  Level  Student  Traineeships,  $10  million. 

AMERICANS  WIIH  DISABILITIES  ACT  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

NARF  recommends  that  funds  be  allocated  for  ADA  technical  assistance  activities 
as  covered  xander  the  Department  of  Justice's  proposed  technical  assistance  plan. 
Under  your  Subcommittee's  jurisdiction,  NARF  recommends  that  $7  million  be  ap- 
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propriated  to  the  Department  of  Education  to  assist  in  educating  the  general 
public  in  the  special  needs  of  persons  with  disabilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  National  Association  of  Rehabilitation  Facilities  appreciates 
this  opportunity  to  share  our  views  on  these  important  issues  and  we  hope  that 
you  will  strongly  consider  our  recommendations. 
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Mr.  Gaudie.  For  more  than  six  years  I  have  been  involved  in  em- 
plojdng,  supervising  and  training  of  the  developmentally  disabled. 
My  background  as  a  businessman  has  made  me  constantly  looking 
for  important  reasons  why  these  programs  work. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  pass  on  a  few  words.  I  had  discov- 
ered how  fortunate  our  country  is  to  have  so  many  dedicated 
health  professionals  for  it  is  these  people  who  after  many  years  of 
hard  work  have  come  up  with  a  number  of  excellent  programs  to 
employ  our  nation's  handicapped. 

Second,  to  hire  the  handicapped  makes  good  sense.  We  must  find 
ways  to  encourage  all  of  industry  to  hire  these  folks  because  they 
are  dependable,  reliable  and  loyal  and  they  have  a  positive  impact 
on  other  employees. 

One  of  the  major  reasons  for  these  programs  being  so  successful 
is  due  to  the  U.S.  Congress  whose  support  and  financial  and  moral 
support  has  time  and  again  made  a  difference. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you  very  much.  You  have  both  given  us  ex- 
cellent statements.  We  appreciate  it. 
The  Committee  will  now  recess  until  2:00. 
[Recess.] 


Tuesday,  May  14,  1991. 

WITNESS 

IRENE  S.  POLLIN,  MSW,  PRESIDENT,  LINDA  POLLIN  FOUNDATION 

Mr.  Natcher.  Our  first  witness  this  afternoon  is  Irene  Pollin. 
Come  around.  Bring  that  good-looking  gentleman  with  you  there 
up  to  the  table.  Come  around  and  have  a  seat.  We  all  know  you, 
Mrs.  Pollin.  We  know  your  husband  a  little  better.  , 

We  are  delighted  to  have  both  of  you  before  the  committee  at  I 
this  time.  I 

Ms.  Pollin.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Good  to  be  here  this  morning.  Chairman  Natcher  and  Congress-  i 
man  Early  and  Congressman  Hoyer,  members  of  this  subcommit-  f 
tee,  my  name  is  Irene  Pollin,  and  with  me  here  today  is  my  hus-  \ 
band  Abe,  who  you  have  already  acknowledged,  and  today  I  appear  ; 
before  you  as  the  President  of  the  Linda  Pollin  Foundation.  i 

This  foundation  is  dedicated  to  improving  the  availability  and  ac-  I 
cessibility  of  medical  crisis  counseling  services  to  chronically  ill  pa- 
tients and  their  families. 

Medical  crisis  counseling  is  short-term  therapy  that  addresses 
him  of  the  issues  that  patients  and  their  families  must  face  when 
they  are  coping  with  a  long-term  illness.  These  issues  include  not 
only  the  emotional  and  adjustment  issues  of  coping  with  the  ill- 
ness, but  the  medical  issues  such  as  the  need  to  comply  with  all 
kinds  of  medical  protocols. 

I  am  also  speaking  to  you  today  as  a  a  member  of  the  presiden- 
tially  appointed  National  Cancer  Advisory  Board.  My  comments 
today  to  you  are  in  response  to  a  report  on  psychosocial  counseling 
services  recently  submitted  to  you  by  the  National  Cancer  Insti-  i 
tute.  ' 

This  report  reflects  NCFs  recognition  of  and  the  need  for  and  the 
benefits  of  psychosocial  counseling  services.  Unfortunately,  the  | 
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report  anticipates  the  ideal  state-of-the-art  care  which  may  not  be 
provided  by  the  majority  of  these  funded  centers.  To  achieve  the 
state  of  the  art  needed  to  enhance  the  quality  of  life  of  patients 
with  chronic  illnesses,  as  well  as  increasing  their  opportunity  for 
survival. 

I  would  like  to  urge  the  subcommittee  today  to,  one,  increase  the 
appropriations  of  the  National  Cancer  Program  by  $200  million.  I 
am  not  the  only  person  that  has  asked  for  more  money  for  our 
wonderful  National  Cancer  Institute  above  the  President's  budget 
request. 

I  would  also  like  to  direct  $1,000,000  of  this  appropriation  to- 
wards a  demonstration  study  to  identify  pajnnent  mechanisms  for 
these  services  in  the  cancer  centers.  Three,  to  provide  multidiscipli- 
nary  training  programs  which  incorporate  the  psychosocial  inter- 
vention, and,  four,  I  would  just  like  to  thank  you  for  this  opportu- 
nity this  morning  to  present  these  views,  as  well  as  the  recommen- 
dations of  our  foundation. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mrs.  PoUin.  You  have 
given  us  an  excellent  statement. 

Mr.  Early.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  ask  just  one  question?  Mrs. 
PoUin,  could  you  tell  us  to  what  extent  you  believe  that  medical 
crisis  counseling  services  are  currently  offered  in  our  cancer  cen- 
ters or  are  they  offered  in  our  cancer  centers? 

Ms.  PoLLiN.  They  are  currently  being  offered  to  some  degree.  I 
am  very  proud  of  our  cancer  centers.  I  have  made  trips  to  a 
number  of  them  around  the  country  as  a  member  of  the  Cancer 
Board.  M.D.  Anderson  right  here,  Georgetown,  they  do  wonderful 
things.  They  are  doing — Sloan-Kettering  is  doing  wonderful  things, 
but  it  could  be  a  lot  better  and  it  could  be  more  cost-effective,  so 
what  I  am  sajdng  is  what  we  are  doing  is  wonderful.  I  would  like  to 
see  more,  and  I  would  like  to  just  add  a  couple  of  things  here  that  I 
think  will  have  you  understand  a  little  bit  better  what  this  means. 

The  quality  of  life  will  improve  because  going  through  these 
treatments,  as  you  know — I  am  sure  everybody  here  knows  people 
who  have  gone  through  horrendous  cancer  protocols.  This  would 
give  them  the  ongoing  support  while  they  are  going  through  these 
treatments. 

The  compliance  will  increase  because  they  will  know  more  about 
their  disease.  They  will  know  more  about  how  to  handle  them- 
selves, why  they  are  doing  things  that  they  are  asked  to  do.  There 
is  a  possible  extension  of  life. 

For  example,  there  is  a  study  that  was  done  in  California,  Dr. 
David  Spiegel  from  Stanford  University  did  a  study  showing  that 
with  women  and  breast  cancer  that  counseling  actually  extended 
twice  the  length  of  life  of  these  women  who  had  the  counseling. 

It  also — which  is  a  surprise  thing,  and  we  have  been  just  talking 
about,  it  really  does  help  the  cost  of  medical  care  on  the  whole,  not 
only  for  the  patients  who  will  use  less  medical  services,  contacting 
their  doctors,  going  into  the  hospitals  less,  families  stay  healthier 
because  they  are  less  stressed  out,  and  they  can  then  be  more 
available. 

Patients  go  back  to  work  and  they  become  more  productive  citi- 
zens again  sooner,  and  rather  than  taking  from  society,  then  they 
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are  now  able  to  give  some  back,  and  I  think  that  is  what  we  all 
want  to  do. 

Mr.  Early.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  HoYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  just  say  that  as  you  well 
know,  and  I  don't  need  to  tell  you  or  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  PoUin  Family  makes  an  incredible  contribution  to  our  com- 
munity in  the  Washington  Metropolitan  area.  They  give  very 
freely  of  their  time  and  their  talent  and  their  significant  resources 
on  behalf  of  health  care,  housing,  other  areas  of  real  concern  in 
our  community. 

They  are  just  terrific  people  and  make  our  community  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live. 
Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you,  sir. 
[The  statement  of  Ms.  PoUin  follows:] 
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My  name  is  Irene  Pollin.  I  am  speaking  to  this  subcommittee  today  from  three 
perspectives.  I  am  President  of  the  Linda  Pollin  Foundation,  a  non-profit  charitable 
organization  dedicated  to  improve  the  availability  and  accessibility  of  Medical  Crisis 
Counseling^*^  services  for  chronically  ill  patients  and  their  families.  I  am  also  a  member 
of  the  Presidentially  appointed  National  Cancer  Advisory  Board.  Third,  I  am  speaking 
as  a  mother  of  two  children  who  were  bom  with  and  died  from  severe  heart  defects,  and 
whose  family  could  have  benefitted  from  Medical  Crisis  Counseling^*^  services  if  they  had 
been  available. 

Linda  Pollin  Foundation 

The  Linda  Pollin  Foundation  was  established  in  1987  as  a  non-profit,  charitable  foundation 
dedicated  to  improve  the  availability  of  Medical  Crisis  Counseling^'**  services  to 
chronically  medically  ill  patients  and  their  families.  Medical  Crisis  Counseling^"^  is  short- 
term  therapy  that  addresses  many  of  the  issues  that  patients  and  their  families  must  face 
when  coping  with  a  long-term  iUness.  These  issues  include  not  only  the  emotional  and 
adjustment  issues  of  coping  with  long-term  illness,  but  also  medical  issues  such  as  the 
need  to  comply  with  medical  treatment  plans. 

Medical  Crisis  Counseling^**  and  Federal  Research  Initiatives 

The  Linda  Pollin  Foundation  is  grateful  to  this  Committee  for  including  report  language 
in  last  year's  appropriations  bill  requesting  that  the  National  Cancer  Institute  (NCI)  assess 
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the  degree  to  which  psychosocial  services  are  provided  to  patients  and  their  families  in 
cancer  centers. 

This  report  was  submitted  to  Congress  earlier  this  year.  The  good  news  is  that  the  report 
reflects  NCI's  recognition  of  the  need  for  and  benefits  of  psychosocial  counseling  services. 
The  bad  news  is  that  the  report  represents  the  "ideal"  state-of-the-art  care  which  may  not 
be  provided  by  the  majority  of  federally  funded  cancer  centers.  For  example,  at  one 
cancer  center,  only  0.2%  of  the  annual  budget  is  dedicated  toward  psychosocial  services. 
We  recognize  that  federal  funds  from  the  NQ  support  only  research,  and  that  counseling 
services  are  paid  for  primarily  by  patients'  private  insurance.  Medicare,  Medicaid  and 
private  funds.  However,  the  Linda  Pollin  Foundation  is  advocating  for  the  inclusion  of 
mental  and  emotional  well-being  in  outcomes  and  effectiveness  research  sponsored  by  the 
NCI. 

Today  it  is  possible  to  measure  the  psychological,  biological  and  oncological  variables  in 
patients  with  cancer  with  greater  precision.  A  study  reported  in  the  Lancet  in  1989 
showed  that,  as  in  more  that  20  other  studies,  quality  of  life  was  enhanced  in  patients  who 
received  counseling  during  their  medical  illness.  Furthermore,  the  study  by  Spiegel  and 
colleagues  showed  that  survival  was  also  prolonged  in  women  with  advanced  breast  cancer 
who  were  randomized  to  receive  weekly  group  psychoeducational  intervention.  Possible 
impact  on  survival  demands  further  exploration  in  a  properly  designed  study.  One  of  the 
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ideal  places  to  carry  out  such  a  trial  is  within  the  NCI-funded  clinical  trials  groups  or  in 
a  cancer  collaborating  center. 

Summary 

The  counseling  needs  of  patients  with  cancer  need  greater  attention  to  assure  not  only 
enhanced  quality  of  life  but  optimal  opportunity  for  survival.  To  achieve  this  goal,  the 
Linda  Pollin  Foundation  supports  the  funding  level  recommended  in  the  By-Pass  Budget 
submitted  to  the  President  by  cancer  experts.  This  level  of  funding  is  critically  needed 
in  order  to  ensure  that  our  National  Cancer  Program  remains  strong.  As  a  first  step  in 
meeting  the  funding  level  recommended  in  the  By-Pass  Budget,  the  Linda  Pollin 
Foundation  fully  supports  the  recommendation  of  the  National  Coalition  for  Cancer 
Research: 

-  an  increase  of  $200  million  above  the  President's  Budget  Request  to  support 
critically  important  research  needs  in  basic  and  clinical  research,  prevention  and  control 
research,  and  information  dissemination.  An  appropriation  of  this  amount  will  only  return 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  National  Cancer  Program  to  its  1980  level. 

-  Of  this  amount,  up  to  $1  miUion  would  be  directed  towards: 

-  A  demonstration  study  to  identify  payment  mechanisms  for  psychosocial 
services  in  cancer  centers.  There  is  consensus  in  the  health 
community  that  psychosocial  services  have  a  signiflcant  impact  on  the 
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outcome  of  illness.  However,  without  a  mechanism  for  payment  for  the 
services,  the  services  are  not  fully  provided  and  utilized.  A  demonstration 
project  of  this  type  is  a  natural  follow-up  to  NCI's  report  to  Congress  and 
could  lay  groundwork  for  the  provision  of  Medical  Crisis  Counseling^^ 
services  in  all  cancer  centers. 

-  Providing  multidisciplinary  training  programs  which  incorporate  psychosocial 
intervention.  A  variety  of  mental  health  professionals  can  provide 
psychosocial  counseling  services  -  nurses,  social  workers,  psychologists,  and 
psychiatrists.  However,  all  of  these  professionals  need  training  tailored  to 
the  needs  of  patients  with  chronic  disease.  Our  Foundation  has  developed 
a  model  curriculum  in  Medical  Crisis  Counseling^*^  and  is  eager  to  work 
with  NCI  in  training  health  providers. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify.  I  would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions. 
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Tuesday,  May  14,  1991. 

WITNESS 

HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  COLORADO 

Mr.  Natcher.  Our  next  witness  is  Mrs.  Pat  Schroeder. 

Come  around,  Mrs.  Schroeder.  We  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from 
you  at  this  time. 

Mrs.  Schroeder.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  ask  unanimous  consent  to  put  my  statement  in  the 
record,  and  I  want  to  say  to  all  my  colleagues,  thank  you  so  much 
for  being  here,  and  I  come  here  with  my  hat  on  as  the  Chair  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Children,  Youth  and  Families. 

I  particularly  want  to  thank  this  committee.  You  are  the  most 
important  thing  for  the  youth  of  this  country  there  is.  I  really 
thank  you  for  letting  me  come  and  letting  me  talk  to  you.  I  know  I 
am  talking  to  the  choir  when  I  look  at  a  lot  of  you,  but  let  us  talk 
about  what  this  committee  has  been  trjdng  to  do. 

For  a  long  time  it  tried  to  fight  what  I  call  the  war  on  poverty 
sjnidrome.  We  had  a  Vietnam  sjoidrome.  We  also  had  a  war  on 
poverty  sjoidrome  that  no  programs  worked,  and  we  showed  not 
only  many  of  the  programs  for  young  people  and  families  work, 
they  were  incredibly  cost-effective,  that  for  every  dollar  the  Feds 
put  in,  you  saved  $1  or  $2. 

That  culminated  in  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  having  a  bunch 
of  Fortune  500  company  executives  come  to  the  hill  and  plead  for 
full  funding  of  a  lot  of  these  programs  that  really  worked,  measles 
immunization,  full  funding  of  Head  Start,  WIC,  on  and  on  and  on. 

I  think  last  year  this  Congress  can  be  very  proud,  too,  that  it  was 
a  banner  year  in  which  we  kind  of  changed  our  priorities,  and 
people  cheered  it.  They  cheered  the  child  care  bill.  They  cheered 
expanding  medicaid.  They  cheered  our  authorizing,  fully  funding  of 
Head  Start.  I  think  that  that  has  carried  on  this  year  in  that  we 
saw  the  Ford  amendment  pass  on  the  Floor  where  people  were 
sajring  they  want  to  hold  to  those  commitments. 

They  want  to  make  sure  they  funded  it.  The  reason  I  think  this 
is  so  important  is  you  take  every  American  family,  and  they  have 
had  to  sit  at  their  kitchen  table  and  deal  with  economic  downturns 
at  different  times,  but  I  don^t  think  there  is  a  family  in  this  coun- 
try that  would  say  I  know  what  let's  do.  We  won't  give  the  kids 
their  shots  this  year  or  we  won't  send  them  to  school  or  we  won't 
get  them  food. 

That  makes  no  sense,  and  yet  somehow  that  kitchen  table 
common  sense  got  translated  in  another  way  when  it  came  to 
Washington  D.C.  So  people  cheered  the  banner  year  last  year  of 
our  starting  to  turn  around  and  say,  no,  we  know  these  programs 
work.  We  know  they  get  kids  ready. 

So  what  I  am  saying  is  I  hope  we  keep  that  spirit  going  as  you  sit 
down  and  start  marking  up.  I  know  you  have  very  difficult  choices, 
but  you  look  at  all  the  thmgs  on  early  education— Head  Start,  the 
areas  with  disabilities,  on  and  on  and  on.  We  know  that  works.  We  I 
know  if  we  can  fund  it,  we  can  put  more  kids  in.  We  haven't  come  | 
close  to  serving  them,  and  they  go  to  school  ready  to  learn. 
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That  is  the  best  thing  we  can  do.  We  know  that  in  the  area  of 
child  health  that  if  we  increase  the  number  of  measles,  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  cut  back  on  the  measles  epidemic.  We  now  have 
17  times  more  measles  cases  in  this  country  than  we  had  in  1983. 
When  you  see  that  Panama  does  a  better  job  of  immunizing  their 
kids,  you  have  got  to  say  what  is  the  point.  We  know  that  there  is 
all  sorts  of  other  things  that  we  need  to  be  focusing  on  as  we  reau- 
thorize the  child  abuse. 

We  have  found  that  there  is  a  way  to  do  crisis  intervention  and 
keep  families  from  becoming  child  abusers.  In  fact,  break  that  cycle 
because  you  often  find  a  child  abuser  came  from  an  abusive  situa- 
tion himself.  We  really  need  to  do  that  because  I  think  that  begins 
to  cure  some  of  the  really  serious  problems  we  are  seeing  in  our 
families,  also,  the  AIDS  issue  and  adolescent  health  issues. 

The  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  came  out  with  an  excellent 
report  on  the  status  of  our  adolescents  and  their  health  is  not  par- 
ticularly good.  We  have  not  dealt  with  them  very  straight.  They 
are  at  high  risk  with  HIV  infection,  and  we  need  to  be  dealing  with 
that.  So  let  me  put  all  of  that  out  there  and  let  me  say  that  one  of 
the  other  things  the  committee  has  been  trying  to  do  is  look  at  how 
we  proceed  in  the  best  possible  manner  to  get  family  friendly  Fed- 
eral Government  Services,  and  one  of  the  things  that  we  find  is 
that  if  we  could  get  one  former  eligibility  for  every  program,  we 
would  have  all  sorts  of  extra  money  for  services  and  less  money  for 
having  to  process  all  these  things. 

Now,  you  know  that  the  Congress  passed  that  bill  in  November 
of  1989,  sajdng  one  form  for  eligibility  for  all.  We  asked  the  admin- 
istration to  please  come  up  with  that  within  a  year.  Well,  Novem- 
ber of  1990  came  up,  and  we  still  don't  have  it.  Here  it  is.  It  is  now 
May  of  1991.  We  still  don't  have  it.  I  really  hope  that  this  commit- 
tee can  use  some  of  its  leverage,  too,  to  try  to  help  us  get  that  one 
form. 

My  state  tells  me  that  if  the  Feds  could  come  up  with  one  form 
for  eligibility  for  all  services,  then  they  could  put  pressure  on  the 
state  to  do  that;  they  could  free  up  money  for  a  lot  of  these  services 
that  we  know  are  so  important,  and  we  could  also  start  treating 
families  in  a  more  humane  way. 

Right  now  we  kind  of  have  to  treat  them  by  the  door  they  come 
in.  If  they  come  in  the  drug  door,  we  have  got  to  treat  them  for  a 
drug  disability,  even  though  they  may  also  need  a  job  and  they 
may  also  need  education  or  they  may  also  need  other  things. 

We  really  need  this  more  one-stop  shot  holistic  experience,  and  I 
would  hope  the  committee  would  continue  to  fund  those  experi- 
ments that  are  going  on  and  seem  to  be  incredibly  successful  and 
make  sure  we  get  that  one  stop  shop  form  that  could  save  us  all  an 
incredible  amount  of  overhead  work. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  letting  me  come  here  as  you 
begin  to  tackle  this  difficult  problem. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mrs.  Schroeder.  You  have 
made  an  excellent  statement,  and  we  appreciate  your  appearance. 

Mrs.  Schroeder.  Thank  you. 

[The  statement  of  Mrs.  Schroeder  follows:] 
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Testimony  of  Patricia  Schroeder,  Chairwoman 
Select  Committee  on  Children,  Youth,  and  Families 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor/HHS/Education 
Committee  on  Appropriations 
May  14,  1991 

Chairman  Natcher  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
testify  on  behalf  of  funding  for  critical  programs  affecting  the  health,  education,  and  well- 
being  of  the  nation's  famihes. 

I  commend  your  diligent  efforts  in  past  years  to  restore  and  protect  the  most  critical 
programs  affecting  children  and  families.  Last  year  was  heralded  as  a  banner  year  for 
children's  programs.  Congress  passed  the  historic  child  care  bill,  expanded  Medicaid 
coverage  of  poor  children,  and  authorized  full  funding  for  the  Head  Start  program.  Famili« 
across  the  nation  applauded  Congress  for  delivering  long  overdue  promises. 

I  have  been  especially  encouraged  by  the  new  consensus  emerging  in  support  of  the 
fundamental  needs  of  children  and  families.  I  realize  that  you  face  significant  fiscal 
constraints  as  a  result  of  last  year's  budget  agreement,  but  I  urge  you  to  give  priority  to 
programs  that  benefit  vulnerable  children  and  families  and  save  money  as  well. 

CHILD  CARE  NEEDS  FULL  SUPPORT 

Six  years  ago,  the  Select  Committee  identified  child  care  as  the  greatest  unmet  need  of 
America's  families.  Since  then.  Congress  and  even  the  Administration  have  come  to 
understand  the  importance  of  high-quality  and  affordable  child  care. 
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High-quality  child  care  helps  children  to  improve  their  cognitive  and  social  development. 
Without  it,  millions  of  parents  are  either  unable  to  work  at  all,  or  are  so  burdened  by  the 
expense  that  they  cannot  adequately  provide  for  their  families. 

The  passage  of  the  child  care  bill  last  Congress  will  improve  the  economic  well-being  of 
American  families.   I  urge  my  colleagues  to  honor  our  commitment  to  this  critical  program 
with  a  full  appropriation  for  Fiscal  Year  1992. 

I  also  request  increased  funding  for  the  Title  IV-A  Child  Care  Amendments,  to  help  states 
improve  their  child  care  standards,  monitor  compliance,  and  provide  training  to  providers. 
Study  after  study  has  shown  that  well-trained,  competent  child  care  providers  are  the  key  to 
safe,  high-quality  child  care. 

EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION  AND  SCHOOL-AGE  SERVICES 
Since  1985,  the  Select  Committee  has  documented  the  cost-effectiveness  of  early  childhood 
education  programs.  Early  and  comprehensive  preschool  education  helps  children  arrive  at 
school  ready  to  learn,  and  yields  significant  savings. 

As  shown  by  my  colleagues  in  recent  weeks.  Congress  is  willing  to  set  the  course  of 
educating  America's  children  back  on  track.  With  the  Democratic  budget  proposal  and  the 
Ford  amendment,  we  now  have  an  excellent  opportunity  to  increase  participation  in  these 
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important  programs,  particularly  Head  Start,  preschool  and  infant-toddler  programs  for 
children  with  disabilities,  Comprehensive  Child  Development  Centers,  and  Even  Start. 

In  the  wake  of  the  recession,  school  districts  across  the  nation  have  been  forced  to  reduce 
their  budgets.  More  than  ever,  we  must  meet  our  full  obligation  to  support  education 
programs  which  are  targeted  to  children  with  special  needs,  particularly  for  Chapter  1 
Compensatory  Education  for  Disadvantaged  Children,  the  TRIO  programs,  and  the  Basic 
State  Grant  and  Discretionary  Programs  under  the  Education  of  Children  with  Disabilities 
Act. 

MILLIONS  OF  CHILDREN  HAVE  SERIOUS  HEALTH  PROBLEMS 
Every  year,  nearly  300,000  infants  die  or  are  born  dangerously  small,  and  one  million  women 
receive  no  or  inadequate  prenatal  care.  According  to  the  National  Commission  to  Prevent 
Infant  Mortality,  the  cost  of  keeping  low  birthweight  babies  alive  could  be  as  much  as  $2.5 
billion  each  year.  Additionally,  low  birthweight  infants  are  more  likely  to  require  special 
education  services.  One  recent  study  estimates  that  special  education  costs  due  to  low 
birthweight  exceeded  $370  million  last  year.  Much  of  these  costs  can  be  prevented  with 
high-quality,  inexpensive  prenatal  care. 

Last  year,  more  than  25,000  case  of  measles  were  reported  in  the  United  States,  almost  17 
times  the  all-time  low  number  reported  in  1983,  and  resulting  in  more  than  60  deaths.  Still, 
four  out  of  every  ten  preschool  children  are  not  immunized,  and  in  many  inner-city  areas 
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and  rural  communities  the  rates  are  even  worse. 

Research  by  the  Select  Committee  has  shown  that  prenatal  care  and  childhood  immunization 
save  from  three  dollars  to  ten  dollars  for  every  dollar  invested. 

Lead  poisoning  is  the  number  one  environmental  hazard  to  children.  One  child  in  six  has 
dangerously  elevated  levels  of  lead  in  their  blood.  Lead  exposure  is  associated  with  severe 
retardation,  lower  10,  speech  and  language  impairments,  learning  disabilities,  and  poor 
attention  skills. 

Last  year,  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  estimated  that  the  total  savings  in  medical 
care  and  compensatory  education  from  reducing  the  neurotoxic  effects  of  lead  on  children 
was  more  than  $500  million  annually  from  1986  to  1988  (in  1983  dollars).  Unfortunately, 
fewer  than  half  of  the  states  have  active  lead  screening  programs.   I  urge  the  Committee  to 
consider  setting  aside  funds  for  lead  screening,  research,  and  a  concerted  public  education 
campaign,  as  you  have  in  the  past  with  other  programs  pending  reauthorization,  so  that 
funding  will  not  be  interrupted. 

HEALTH  CARE  SHOULD  BE  COMPREHENSIVE  AND  EASILY  ACCESSIBLE 
In  the  last  few  weeks,  a  number  of  Congressional  hearings  have  addressed  the  need  to 
reorganize  the  way  that  health  care  services  are  delivered  to  families.  We  are  learning  what 
families  have  known  all  along.  The  fragmented  health  care  system  often  forces  providers  to 
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treat  someone  based  on  the  "door  they  come  through",  treating  a  specific  problem  for  which 

they  have  funding,  rather  than  addressing  the  needs  of  the  whole  person.   In  times  of  , 

I 

financial  crisis,  we  must  ensure  that  medical  and  social  services  are  coordinated  so  that  hard  | 
earned  dollars  and  tax  revenues  are  spent  on  improved  services,  rather  than  wasted  on  i 

! 

duplicating  bureaucracies.  ! 

i 
I 
i 
I 

At  own  hearing,  the  Select  Committee  learned  about  numerous  innovative  strategies  to  I 
provide  coordinated  "family  friendly"  services  through  "one-stop  shopping"  efforts  including  j 
co-location  of  services,  home  visiting,  case  management,  joint  application  forms,  and  public  ' 
private  partnerships.  I 

In  1989,  "one-stop  shopping"  demonstration  programs  were  authorized  under  the  Maternal  ' 

I 

and  Child  Health  Block  Grant,  but  not  funded.  By  fully  funding  the  Maternal  and  Child  ! 
Health  Block  Grant  program,  we  would  trigger  funding  for  these  demonstrations  and  for  ^ 
home-visiting  programs.  j 

Community  and  Migrant  Health  Centers,  along  with  programs  funded  under  the  MCH  Block' 
Grant,  provide  the  fundamental  infrastructure  for  providing  comprehensive  preventive  care  tc 
the  most  vulnerable  families.  CHCs  and  MHCs  serve  over  six  million  people  every  year,  of } 
which  70%  are  children  or  women  of  child-bearing  age.  i 

Congress  gave  new  life  to  the  National  Health  Service  Corps  last  year,  and  pledged  to  ' 

I 
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eliminate  the  catastrophic  shortages  of  physicians,  especially  obstetricians  and  gynecologists  in 
chronically-underserved  areas.  Continued  support  will  be  critical  for  the  re-building  of  this 
important  program. 

TEENS  ARE  ESPECIALLY  AT  RISK  FOR  POOR  HEALTH 

The  Adolescent  Health  report  released  last  month  by  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
(OTA)  found  that  greater  numbers  of  teens  are  becoming  sexually  active,  and  they  are  doing 
so  at  earlier  ages.  Despite  the  warnings  of  "just  say  no"  and  the  tragedy  of  the  AIDS 
epidemic,  few  young  people  protect  themselves  from  unwanted  pregnancy,  HIV,  and  other 
sexually  transmitted  diseases  (STDs). 

The  cost  to  society  of  ignoring  these  crises  is  staggering.  According  to  the  OTA  report, 
families  begun  by  teen  parents  cost  our  society  $16.7  billion  in  AFDC  payments.  Medicaid, 
and  food  stamps  outlays  in  1985.  The  figure  is  probably  significantly  higher  now. 

Nearly  30%  of  the  20  million  people  treated  every  year  for  STDs  is  under  age  25.  In  fact, 
sexually-active  teens  have  higher  rates  of  STDs  than  any  other  sexually-active  age  group  in 
the  country.  The  aggregate  annual  costs  of  herpes,  gonorrhea,  chlamydia,  and  pelvic 
inflammatory  disease  are  estimated  to  total  $8.5  million.  Moreover,  by  1989,  the  number  of 
syphilis  cases  reported  was  at  its  highest  level  in  the  United  States  since  the  late  1940s. 

While  only  one  percent  of  AIDS  cases  are  reported  among  teenagers,  20%  are  reported 
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among  young  adults  in  their  twenties.  With  an  average  latency  period  of  eight  to  ten  years, 
we  know  that  large  numbers  of  these  infections  occur  during  adolescence. 

I  hope  that  the  Committee  will  consider  increased  funding  for  family  planning  services  and 
HIV  and  STD  prevention  activities. 

FAMILY  SUPPORT  AND  CRISIS  INTERVENTION 

High  rates  of  child  abuse,  family  violence,  out-of-home  placement,  substance  abuse, 
homelessness,  suicide,  and  school  dropout  are  harming  American  families. 

Between  1985  and  1990,  the  number  of  child  abuse  reports  increased  by  more  than  30%, 
and  the  number  of  fatalities  increased  by  38%.  In  1990  alone,  1,200  children  died  as  a 
result  of  maltreatment. 

As  you  know,  the  Child  Abuse  and  Prevention  Act  (CAPTA)  is  set  to  expire  this  year  unless 
Congress  acts.  Reauthorization  of  CAPTA  will  ensure  that  families  continue  to  receive 
critical  child  abuse  and  neglect  prevention  and  treatment  services.  It  will  also  provide  badly 
needed  funding  for  community-based  research  and  training  programs  so  that  service 
providers  are  better  equipped  to  help  families  in  crisis. 

Crisis  intervention  saves  money  in  the  long  run  and  I  urge  you  to  consider  increased  funding 
for  programs  that  ensure  family  stability  and  help  children  in  crisis  to  survive,  including: 
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Child  Welfare  Services;  the  Independent  Living  Program;  the  Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth 
Act  and  the  Transitional  Living  Program  for  these  youth;  the  Family  Violence  Prevention 
and  Services  Act;  the  Stewart  McKinney  Homeless  Assistance  Act;  the  Temporary  Child 
Care  for  Children  with  Disabilities  and  Crisis  Nurseries  Act;  and  the  Office  of  Substance 
Abuse  Prevention  Demonstration  Programs. 

AIDS 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  enter  the  second  decade  of  the  AIDS  epidemic,  more  than 
100,000  Americans  have  died  from  complications  due  to  AIDS,  and  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  estimates  that  71,000  new  cases  may  be  diagnosed  in  1991  alone. 

Last  year  Congress  passed  the  historic  Ryan  White  Comprehensive  AIDS  Resources 
Emergency  Act  to  help  communities  provide  improved  care  and  services  to  people  with 
AIDS  and  HIV  infection.   I  urge  you  to  consider  full  funding  for  the  Ryan  White  CARE 
programs  and  to  support  increased  behavioral  research  through  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  so  that  well-designed,  targeted  prevention  efforts  can  be  replicated  across  the 
country.  Additionally,  I  hope  that  you  will  consider  an  additional  funding  to  the  National 
Institute  for  Child  Health  and  Human  Development  so  that  it  may  begin  implementing  its 
research  agenda  regarding  AIDS  infection  in  adolescents. 

In  conclusion,  I  hope  you  will  consider  the  following  specific  recommendations  for  these  and 
other  programs  as  you  develop  the  Fiscal  Year  1992  appropriations  bill: 
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FY  1992  FUNDING  REQUESTS  FOR  CRITICAL  PROGRAMS 
AFFECTING  CHILDREN  AND  THEIR  FAMILIES 


EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION 
Head  Start 

Comprehensive  Child  Development  Centers 
Education  of  Children  with  Disabilities: 

1)  Preschool  Incentive  Grants 

(Sec.  619;  pending  reauth.) 

2)  Grants  for  Infants  &  Toddlers 

(Part  H;  pending  reauth.) 

Even  Start 

Child  Development  Associate  Scholarships 

SCHOOL-AGE  SERVICES 

Compensatory  Education  for  Disadvantaged 
Children,  Chapter  1,  including 
Concentration  Grants 

Education  of  Children  with  Disabilities: 
Basic  State  Grant  Program  (Part  B) 

Job  Corps 

CHILD  AND  FAMILY  HEALTH 

Childhood  Immunization  Program 

Maternal  &  Child  Health  Block  Grant 

Lead  Contamination  Control  and  Poisoning  Prevention 
(pending  reauthorization) 


FY  1992 
Request 

$2.402b 
$50m 

$360m 

$200m 

$50m 
$3m 

$7.2b 

$4.854b 
$900m 

$268m 
$686m 
$39m 


Infant  Mortality  Initiative 


$184m 
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Community  Health  Centers  $620m 

Migrant  Health  Centers  $80m 

Health  Care  for  Homeless  Families  $80m 

National  Health  Service  Corps 

1)  Loan  Repayment  and  Scholarships  $101m 

2)  Field  Placement  $65m 
Family  Planning  $180m 
Abandoned  Infants  Assistance  (pending  reauthorization)  $15m 
Ryan  White  Comprehensive  AIDS  Resources  Act  $875m 
Sexually  Transmitted  Diseases 

1)  CDC  -  STD  Prevention  efforts  $122m 

2)  NIAID  -STD  branch  $66m 

Trauma  Care  Systems  Planning  and  Development  Grants  $30m 
(P.L.  101-590) 

FAMILY  SUPPORT/  CHILD  WELFARE 

Child  Care  Development  Block  Grant  $825m 

Child  Welfare  Services  $285m 

Independent  Living  Program  $70m 

Family  Resource  and  Support  Grants  $30m 

Temporary  Child  Care  for  Children  with  Disabilities/  $20m 
Crisis  Nurseries  Act  (pending  reauthorization) 

Child  Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment  Act  State  Grants  $100m 
(pending  reauthorization) 

Challenge  Grants  (pending  reauthorization)  $50m 

Adoption  Opportunities  (pending  reauthorization)  $30m 
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Family  Violence  Prevention  and  Services  Act  $75m 
(pending  reauthorization) 

McKinney  Act  Family  Support  Centers  $55m 

Education  of  Homeless  Children  $50m 

State  Dependent  Care  Development  Grants  $20m 

YOUTH  IN  HIGH-RISK  SITUATIONS 

Emergency  Protective  Services  Grants  $40m 
(for  children  whose  parents  are  substance  abusers) 

Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth  Act  $50m 

Transitional  Living  Program  for  Runaway  Youth  $25m 

Drug  Abuse  Prevention  for  Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth  $20m 

Youth  Gang  Drug  Education  and  Prevention  $20m 

Office  of  Substance  Abuse  Prevention  Demonstration  $381m 
Programs  (includes  grants  for  pregnant  and 
postpartum  women  and  their  infants  and  the 
high-risk  youth  program) 

Juvenile  Justice  &  Delinquency  Prevention  $100m 
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Tuesday,  May  14,  1991. 

WITNESS 

STEPHEN  J.  BLAIR,  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TRADE  AND 
TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  Natcher.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Blair.  Come  around,  Mr. 
Stephen  Blair.  Mr.  Blair,  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  hear  from  you  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  Blair.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you.  I  would  like  to  have  my 
full  testimony  entered  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Natcher.  It  will  be  placed  in  the  record  in  its  entirety. 

Mr.  Blair.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  am 
Stephen  Blair,  President  of  the  National  Association  of  Trade  and 
Technical  Schools. 

I  am  speaking  to  you  today  on  behalf  of  the  NATTS  and  the 
660,000  students  who  attend  our  schools  and  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  businesses  nationwide  who  rely  upon  private  career  college  and 
school  graduates  for  their  employment  needs. 

The  Department  of  Labor  projects  that  70  percent  of  the  employ- 
ment option  this  decade  will  require  job  specific  skills.  However, 
only  20  percent  of  the  jobs  require  a  traditional  four-year  baccalau- 
reate degree? 

Many  students  rely  upon  private  career  colleges  and  schools  for 
their  technical  education,  as  do  the  Fortune  500  companies,  such  as 
Delta,  IBM,  and  Mariott,  who  depend  upon  our  graduates  for  part 
of  their  human  capital  needs. 

As  John  Akers,  Chairman  of  IBM,  said,  education  isn^t  just  a 
social  concern.  It  is  a  major  economic  issue.  If  our  students  can't 
compete  today,  how  will  our  companies  compete  tomorrow?  As  a 
society,  we  need  both  baccalaureate  and  advanced  degrees,  as  well 
as  the  artisans,  craftsmen  and  techniques. 

Federal  student  financial  aid  programs  play  a  key  role  in  deter- 
mining America's  work  force.  The  lack  of  sufficient  financial  assist- 
ance through  loans  and  grants  to  any  educational  sector  will  mini- 
mize our  country's  ability  to  compete  in  the  global  marketplace. 

We  must  make  sure  that  the  previously  classified  non-traditional 
students,  as  well  as  the  typical  four-year  baccalaureate  degree  stu- 
dents, have  access  to  funds  to  enable  them  to  attend  career  and 
non-career  programs. 

We  are  aware  of  problems  in  our  sector  of  private  career  schools. 
Two  years  ago  this  subcommittee  expressed  concerns  about  student 
loan  default  rates,  the  expansion  of  student  financial  aid  programs 
to  nontraditional  students  and  the  lack  of  standardized  educational 
format  in  some  program  areas. 

With  regards  to  defaults,  our  student  loan  cohort  default  rates 
have  dropped  by  nearly  one-third  over  the  past  three  years.  This 
rate  decreases  in  part  as  a  result  of  our  self-imposed  default  man- 
agement initiative,  which  includes  aggressive,  fact-finding  teams  to 
inspect  schools  with  high  default  rates,  and  hundreds  of  national 
workshops  or  student  financial  aid  administrators. 
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Seven  state  guarantee  agencies  have  adopted  major  elements  of 
this  program.  With  the  help  of  stricter  state  and  federal  regulatory 
oversight,  sufficient  grant  dollars  and  time  to  see  the  effects  of  the 
reforms,  loan  defaults  can  continue  on  this  downward  trend,  the 
expansion  of  student  aid  to  nontraditional  private  career  school 
students. 

According  to  the  American  Council  on  Education,  financial  aid 
dollars  to  private  career  college  schools  and  students  have  de- 
creased in  comparison  to  other  sectors  over  the  last  two  years.  This 
change  reflects  the  impact  of  the  86  amendments,  which  increased 
benefits  for  recipients  with  expected  family  contributions,  EFC's 
above  zero. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Education,  private  career  college 
students  are  more  likely  to  have  a  zero  EFC,  which  means  that 
they  come  from  families  so  poor  the  family  cannot  financially  help 
the  student.  Expanded  guidelines  for  eligibility  or  awards  provide 
benefits  for  students  with  financial  contributing  families;  that  is, 
more  middle  income  families. 

Most  students  from  financially  contributing  families  attend  non- 
proprietary schools,  therefore  funds  have  been  shifting  to  the  tradi- 
tional college  direction.  These  alterations  increase  the  total  dollars 
required  to  fund  the  Pell  Grant  Program. 

Contrary  to  the  myth  that  funds  going  to  proprietary  school  stu- 
dents have  increased,  the  truth  is  the  percentage  of  funding  has  de- 
clined and  aid  has  moved  to  less  needy  students  in  other  education- 
al sectors.  The  share  of  guaranteed  student  loans  going  to  students 
in  private  career  schools  has  also  declined. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  reports  because  of  statutory 
changes,  proprietary  school  participation  in  the  supplemental  loan 
student  program  dropped  by  64  percent  from  fiscal  year  1989  to 
1990.  The  fact  is  the  relative  share  of  Pell  Grants  and  guaranteed 
student  loans  is  declining. 

Students  educated  in  other  sectors  are  receiving  an  increased 
percentage  of  federal  dollars  and  have  more  sources  of  state  and  j 
private  aid  readily  available.  In  regard  to  standardized  educational  i 
formats  in  our  schools,  the  National  Association  of  Trade  and  Tech-  ' 
nical  Schools  Accrediting  Commission  and  the  schools  regularly  : 
work  with  business  and  industry  to  tailor  school  programs  to  the  i 
occupational  requirements  and  the  marketplace  needs  of  the  em-  | 
ployers.  ! 

Included  in  this  testimony  is  a  report  card  of  all  of  the  positive 
changes  that  AICS,  the  Association  of  Independent  Colleges  and  i 
Schools,  and  NATTS  have  made  over  the  past  several  years.  Since  | 
1988,  433  of  the  institutions  accredited  by  NATTS  and  the  AICS 
were  removed  from  the  accredited  list.  Some  of  them  voluntarily  | 
withdrew  or  closed.  \ 

We  have  increased  our  efforts  to  identify  problems,  develop  rem- 
edies, improve  cooperation  of  state  and  federal  agencies,  and  insti-  • 
tuted  new  monitoring  programs  to  improve  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion. We  have  also  submitted  to  Congress  a  comprehensive  reform  j 
proposal  as  part  of  our  recommendations  for  reauthorization.  | 

We  hope  you  will  share  our  pride  in  our  reforms  and  improved 
accreditation  policies.  Private  career  colleges  and  schools  are  vital 
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to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who  need  to  learn  marketable 
skills  to  successfully  enter  the  job  market. 

Our  reform  efforts  show  the  strong  commitment  to  continued 
quality,  accountability  in  the  elimination  of  fraud,  waste  and 
abuse.  We  are  confident  in  the  integrity  of  the  student  aid  pro- 
grams, and  we  must  therefore,  create  a  world  class  work  force. 
Therefore,  I  am  asking  you  today  to  consider  a  minimum  increase 
of  $1,000,000  for  Pell  Grants  for  all  post-secondary  students. 

Grants  and  continued  loan  availability  will  allow  more  than 
1,000,000  students  to  reach  their  educational  goals  and  will  further 
the  development  of  critically  needed  world  class  work  force. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention.  I  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any 
questions  you  might  have. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Blair.  You  have  given 
us  an  excellent  statement.  We  appreciate  your  appearance. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Blair  follows:] 


I 
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Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee. 
I  am  Stephen  Blair,  President  of  the  National  Association  of  Trade 
and  Technical  Schools  (NATTS)  .  It  is  an  honor  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  speak  to  you  today  on  behalf  of  NATTS,  the  660,000 
students  who  attend  our  schools,  and  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
businesses  nationwide  who  rely  on  our  students  for  their  employment 
needs . 

WORKING  WITH  BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRY 

Currently,  three  out  of  four  available  jobs  in  this  country 
require  technical  skills,  and  all  economic  indicators  project  an 
increased  need  for  technically  skilled  workers.  According  to  the 
Department  of  Labor,  seventy  percent  of  employment  openings  in  the 
1990s  will  require  a  job-specific  education,  while  only  twenty 
percent  will  require  a  traditional,  four-year  baccalaureate  degree. 

Private  postsecondary  colleges  and  schools  provide  half  of  the 
nation's  entry-level,  technically  skilled  workers.  Many  Fortune 
500  companies  such  as  Delta,  IBM  and  Marriott  depend  on  our 
graduates  for  their  human  capital  needs.  More  importantly, 
students  rely  on  private  career  colleges  and  schools  to  get  the 
kind  of  technical  education  they  need  to  get  ahead.  As  John  Akers, 
Chairman  of  IBM,  said,  "Education  isn't  just  a  social  concern,  it's 
a  major  economic  issue.  If  our  students  can't  compete  today,  how 
will  our  companies  compete  tomorrow?" 
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Federal  student  financial  aid  programs  play  a  key  role  in 
determining  our  future  workforce.  A  lack  of  sufficient  financial 
assistance  through  loans  and  grants  to  any  educational  sector  will 
be  detrimental  to  our  society,  our  economic  well-being,  and  our 
ability  to  compete  in  a  global  marketplace. 

Private  career  school  educational  programs  provide  many  long- 
term  benefits.  The  Career  Training  Foundation  reports  that 
students  with  a  job-specific  education  are  more  productive  in  the 
workplace  and  receive  a  higher  income  than  those  without  training. 
The  return  on  a  one-year  investment  through  student  aid  funding  is 
repaid  over  3  0  times. 

We  must  make  sure  that  the  previously  classified  non- 
traditional  students,  as  well  as  the  typical  four-year 
baccalaureate  degree  students  have  access  to  funds  to  enable  them 
to  attend  career  and  non-career  programs. 

For  many  of  our  students,  an  education  obtained  in  one  of  our 
schools  is  not  an  alternative,  but  a  necessity.  Most  proprietary 
school  students  complete  their  educational  programs  and  find  jobs 
in  the  areas  they  have  studied.  Sixty-one  percent  complete  their 
programs,  and  over  seventy  percent  are  employed  in  the  field  of 
their  choice. 
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REFORM 

In  spite  of  the  success  stories  and  the  obvious  need  for  the 
option  of  a  private  career  school  education,  we  are  aware  of  the 
problems  in  our  sector.  Just  two  years  ago,  in  the  FY' 1990 
Committee  report,  this  Subcommittee  expressed  some  very  specific 
concerns  about  student  loan  default  rates,  the  expansion  of  the 
student  financial  aid  program  to  non-traditional  students,  and  the 
lack  of  a  standardized  educational  format  in  some  program  areas. 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  address  those  concerns  and 
tell  you  about  changes  we  have  implemented  to  reverse  the  negative 
trends . 

The  most  frequent  criticisms  we  have  heard  about  the 
proprietary  school  sector  have  focused  on  the  student  loan  cohort 
default  rates.  Our  student  loan  cohort  default  rates  have  dropped 
by  nearly  one-third  over  the  past  three  years.  This  rate  decrease 
is  in  part  the  result  of  a  self-imposed  Default  Management 
Initiative,  which  was  developed  in  conjunction  with  other  groups  in 
our  sector. 

Aggressive  fact-finding  teams  have  been  established  to  inspect 
schools  with  high  default  rates,  and  hundreds  of  training  workshops 
for  student  financial  aid  administrators  have  been  conducted  across 
the  nation.  Seven  guaranty  agencies  have  since  adopted  major 
elements  of  this  program. 

We   are   currently   conducting   a    second   series   of  workshops 
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through  this  initiative,  with  an  emphasis  on  "economic  life 
skills."  Our  efforts  to  instruct  and  inform  our  colleges  and 
schools,  and  their  students,  have  paid  off  in  the  form  of 
consistently  lower  default  rates.  However,  because  the  federal 
student  loan  system  was  not  properly  supervised  and  regulated  for 
more  than  2  0  years,  I  suggest  it  will  take  time  to  see  a  further 
decline  in  default  rates.  With  the  help  of  stricter  state  and 
federal  regulatory  oversight  and  sufficient  grant  dollars,  loan 
defaults  can  continue  on  this  downward  trend. 

STUDENT  FIKANCIAL  AID  AND  PRIVATE  CAREER  COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS 

This  Subcommittee  expressed  concern  with  the  shift  of  funds 
from  "traditional  students."  Few  disagree  that  the  demographics  of 
the  traditional  student,  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  demographics 
of  the  "traditional  family,"  have  changed.  Moreover,  according  to 
the  American  Council  on  Education  (ACE) ,  financial  aid  dollars  to 
private  career  college  and  school  students  have  decreased  in 
comparison  to  other  sectors  in  the  past  two  years.  The  1987-88 
academic  year  was  the  peak  for  Pell  Grant  participation  of  private 
career  college  and  school  students,  who  then  received  2  6.4  percent 
of  the  total  funding.  Two  years  late,  the  share  of  dollars  going 
to  private  career  college  and  school  students  slipped  to  23.4 
percent.  During  the  same  time  period,  the  share  of  Pell  Grant 
dollars  to  all  the  other  sectors  increased. 
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These  changes  reflect  the  impact  of  the  1986  Amendments  to  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  which  increased  benefits  for 
recipients  with  expected  family  contributions  (EFC)  above  zero. 
According  to  the  Department  of  Education,  private  career  college 
and  school  students  are  more  likely  to  have  a  zero  EFC  which  means 
they  come  from  families  so  poor  that  the  family  cannot  financially 
help  the  student.  Newly  expanded  "needs-analysis  standards,"  which 
determine  guidelines  for  award  eligibility,  provided  benefits  for 
students  with  financially  contributing  families.  The  majority  of 
students  who  come  from  families  who  can  contribute  attend  non- 
proprietary schools;  therefore,  funds  have  been  shifted  in  the 
traditional  college  direction.  These  alterations  increased  the 
total  dollars  required  to  fund  the  Pell  Grant  program.  Therefore, 
contrary  to  the  myth  that  funds  going  to  students  attending  private 
career  colleges  and  schools  have  increased,  the  percentage  of 
funding  has  declined  and  aid  has  moved  to  less  needy  students  in 
other  educational  sectors. 

The  share  of  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  dollars  going  to  students 
in  private  career  schools  also  has  been  declining.  According  to 
the  Department  of  Education,  private  career  college  and  school 
students  received  34.9  percent  of  Stafford  Loans  in  1987.  By  the 
next  year,  that  share  dropped  to  29.9  percent.  In  addition,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  reports  that,  because  of  statutory 
changes,  proprietary  school  participation  in  the  Supplemental  Loans 
for  Students  (SLS)  program  dropped  by  64  percent  from  FY '89  to 
FY'90. 
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Again,  in  reference  to  the  FY' 90  report,  the  Subcommittee 
stated  that  "more  than  2  5  percent  of  funds  now  go  to  proprietary 
schools  and  this  figure  has  more  than  tripled  in  the  last  10 
years."  The  fact  is  the  relative  share  of  Pell  Grants  and 
Guaranteed  Student  Loans  is  declining,  in  spite  of  students' 
relatively  low  incomes  and  high  dependence  on  federal  student  aid. 
Students  educated  in  other  sectors  are  receiving  an  increasing 
percentage  of  federal  dollars  and  have  more  sources  of  state  and 
private  aid  readily  available. 

Most  private  career  colleges  and  schools  are  not  eligible  to 
participate  in  state  aid  programs  because,  unlike  traditional 
colleges,  these  taxpaying  institutions  do  not  receive  state 
subsidies.  In  addition,  private  career  colleges  and  schools  take 
pride  in  higher  graduation  rates  (61  percent  compared  to  58  percent 
at  traditional  colleges) ,  and  the  fact  that  students  get  jobs  and 
begin  paying  taxes  sooner  than  students  in  traditional  public 
programs . 

Finally,  federal  student  aid  does  not  provide  a  free  ride  for 
private  career  school  students.  According  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  (CBO) ,  after  receiving  student  financial  aid, 
dependent  private  career  school  students  and  their  families  pay 
nearly  $5,000  toward  their  education.  This  amount  includes,  but 
is  not  limited  to,  living  costs,  child  care  costs,  and  loan 
repayment  amounts.  The  CBO  reports  that  after  all  aid  is  awarded, 
the   relative    burden    of  j^paying    for    costs    is    much    greater  for 
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students  in  proprietary  schools  as  compared  to  most  traditional 
college  students  and  families. 

NATTS  schools  are  committed  to  educating  students  and  helping 
to  place  them  in  gainful  employment.  We  have  supported  House  and 
Senate  student  loan  default-reduction  legislation,  independently 
developed  testing  programs  for  ability-to-benefit  (ATB)  students, 
equitable  student  tuition  refunds,  mandatory  postsecondary 
graduation  and  placement  rate  disclosure  for  all  postsecondary 
schools,  and  endorsed  legislation  that  granted  authority  to  the 
Department  of  Education  to  suspend  temporarily  student  aid  funds  at 
a  school  where  there  have  been  allegations  of  fraud  and  abuse.  As 
illustrated  by  our  endeavors,  we  are  willing  to  support  efforts  to 
sustain  our  credibility  as  a  viable  educational  choice. 

In  regard  to  standardized  education  formats  in  our  schools, 
the  NATTS  Accrediting  Commission  regularly  evaluates  all  program 
curriculums  to  ensure  our  students  are  getting  a  state-of-the-art 
education.  Classroom  instruction  and  out-of -class  preparation 
times  vary  with  occupational  fields,  and  NATTS'  schools  work  with 
business  and  industry  to  tailor  their  programs  to  the  marketplace 
needs  of  employers. 
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REFORM  REPORT  CARD 

To  demonstrate  that  we  have  been  in  agreement  with  almost  all 
of  the  concerns  of  this  Subcommittee  and  the  Department  of 
Education  and  have  made  major  changes  in  our  operations,  I  have 
attached  to  this  testimony  a  "report  card"  —  a  status  report  of 
all  the  positive  reforms  and  changes  NATTS  and  the  Association  for 
Independent  Colleges  and  Schools  (AICS)  have  made  over  the  past  few 
years.  Since  1988,  433  of  the  institutions  accredited  by  NATTS  and 
AICS  were  removed  from  the  accredited  list  by  the  Accrediting 
Commissions,  voluntarily  withdrew  (in  some  cases  as  a  result  of 
Commission  action) ,  or  closed.  These  two  accrediting  agencies  have 
increased  their  efforts  to  identify  problems  and  develop  remedies. 
They  also  continue  to  improve  cooperation  with  state  and  federal 
agencies  to  solve  problems. 

NATTS  and  AICS  strengthened  the  oversight  of  institutions  with 
new  reporting  requirements,  including  the  monitoring  of  negative 
print  and  broadcast  news  media  reports  and  the  development  of  rapid 
response  teams  to  investigate  serious  allegations  against  schools. 
New  programs  have  been  instituted  to  improve  the  quality  of 
education,  and  we  have  submitted  to  Congress  comprehensive  reform 
proposals  as  part  of  our  recommendations  on  the  reauthorization  of 
Higher  Education  Act. 
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CONCLUSION 

We  hope  you  will  share  our  pride  in  our  reforms  and  improved 
accreditation  policies.  Private  career  colleges  and  schools  are 
vital  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who  need  to  learn 
marketable  skills  so  they  can  successfully  enter  the  job  market. 
Their  contributions  touch  many  lives  in  untold  ways,  and  their 
actions  show  a  strong  commitment  to  continued  quality, 
accountability,  and  the  elimination  of  fraud,  waste  and  abuse. 

I  am  asking  you  today  to  consider  a  minimum  increase  of  $1 
billion  for  Pell  Grants  to  postsecondary  students,  including 
private  postsecondary  career  college  and  schools  students.  Grants 
and  continued  availability  will  allow  more  than  one  million 
students  to  reach  their  educational  goals  and  will  further  the 
development  of  a  critically  needed  world-class  workforce. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention.  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any 
questions  you  may  have  at  this  time. 


(Additional  material  submitted  has  been  retained  in  Committee 
files) 
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Tuesday,  May  14, 1991. 

WITNESS 

RICHARD  P.  UNSWORTH,  PRESIDENT,  CRITICAL  LANGUAGES  AND  AREA 
STUDIES  CONSORTIUM,  INC. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Richard  Unsworth.  come 
around,  Mr.  Unsworth.  We  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Unsworth.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  committee,  my  name  is  Richard  Unsworth.  I  am 
the  President  of  the  Critical  Languages  and  Area  Studies  Consorti- 
um, a  group  that  a  number  of  you,  Mr.  Obey  and  others,  have  al- 
ready taken  an  interest  in,  and  in  the  cause  that  we  represent. 

We  are  a  group  of  19  public  and  private  institutions  of  higher 
and  secondary  education.  We  are  serving  an  important  national 
purpose,  a  purpose  that  was  voiced  by  the  Congress  and  an  impor- 
tant concurrent  resolution,  the  resolution  number  26  of  march 
1987. 

In  that  resolution,  the  Congress  went  on  record  with  its  finding 
that  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  compete  economically,  to 
participate  in  the  diplomatic  and  business  initiatives  and  in  the 
international  community  depended  heavily  on  increasing  our 
awareness  of  the  internationalization  of  our  markets  and  on  in- 
creasing the  knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  and  international  re- 
lations in  our  work  force  and  in  our  educational  institutions. 

It  has  been  a  continuing  interest  and  commitment  of  this  consor- 
tium to  take  up  that  challenge  by  focusing  attention  on  the  less 
commonly  taught  languages,  particularly  on  Chinese,  Japanese, 
Russian,  and  Arabic.  Our  aim  is  to  increase  radically  the  number 
of  teachers  prepared  to  teach  these  languages  at  all  levels  and  to 
enable  the  development  of  adequate  teaching  materials,  particular- 
ly those  that  are  needed  at  the  secondary  and  primary  levels  where 
these  learning  processes  really  have  to  start. 

We  are  especially  interested  in  direct  teaching  services.  We  have 
tried  to  organize  programs  to  that  end.  We  are  among  those  educa- 
tors who  are  on  the  front  line  of  the  nation's  effort  to  build  up  its 
language  resources,  an  effort  that  is  increasingly  important  at  this 
moment. 

Our  schools,  our  colleges  are  preparing  the  teachers  teaching  the 
students,  dealing  in  a  daily  way  with  the  curricular  conundrums 
that  one  has  to  deal  with  in  these  fields. 

We  need  help.  We  need  help  on  the  scale  that  can  only  be  provid- 
ed for  a  nation  that  shares  your  awareness,  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr. 
Obey,  and  other  members  of  this  committee  and  other  members  of 
the  Congress,  that  the  clock  is  running,  but  we  are  not. 

We  seem  to  be  a  people  ready  to  saunter  when  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  running  on  the  issue  of  building  up  large  wage  resources 
and  the  ability  to  communicate  effectively  between  cultures.  When 
it  comes  to  developing  a  cadre  of  people  who  will  be  able  to  negoti- 
ate our  business  arrangements,  conduct  our  diplomacy,  carry  out 
our  security  relationships  with  other  nations  in  their  language,  as 
well  as  with  our  own,  we  are  moving  very,  very  slowly. 
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We  wish  that  the  American  people  would  worry  much  more 
about  putting  their  young  men  and  their  young  women  into  situa- 
tions in  which  some  of  ours  found  themselves  recently  in  the 
Middle  East,  situations  in  which  they  were  at  risk,  some  of  them, 
because  so  few  of  them  understood  or  could  speak  Arabic. 

It  is  one  thing  to  get  fleeced  as  a  tourist  in  a  foreign  market.  You 
can  come  home  a  little  bruised,  but  still  save.  It  is  quite  another 
thing  to  be  in  a  militarily  tense  situation,  where  the  failure  to  un- 
derstand means  the  arousal  of  anxiety  and  the  kind  of  fear  that 
triggers  the  weapon  there  causes  the  damage. 

There  are  comparable  risks  in  commerce  and  diplomacy  and  in 
the  international  information  exchange  that  is  building  at  a  gallop 
these  days,  and  we  cannot  afford  exposure  to  that  risk  without 
making  an  earnest  effort  to  counter  it. 

Last  year's  appropriation,  Mr.  Chairman,  legislation  which 
became  subsequently  Public  Law  101-517,  included  funding  for  crit- 
ical language  activity.  In  that  legislation,  the  committee  acknowl- 
edge the  proven  record  of  the  critical  languages  and  area  studies 
consortium,  and  it  is  our  understanding  that  the  grant  award  proc- 
ess has  not  yet  taken  place  to  implement  the  intent  of  this  commit- 
tee and  of  the  Congress. 

We  recognize  that  there  have  been  changes  in  the  Department  of 
Education  which  might  have  impeded  that  process,  but  we  ask  that 
the  committee  continue  to  take  an  interest  in  this  area  and  that  it 
continue  to  support  funding  for  critical  language  and  area  studies 
activities. 

As  educators,  we  do  have  the  tools.  We  do  have  the  motivation, 
and  we  do  have  the  ability  to  help  our  nation  address  a  critically 
important  need.  You  give  us  the  materials,  we  will  begin  building 
that  cadre  of  competent,  bilingual  young  people  on  whom  the  rest 
of  us  will  depend  for  so  much  of  our  prosperity,  so  much  of  our  suc- 
cess and  so  much  of  our  safety  in  the  next  century. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  be  glad  to  address  questions 
if  there  are  any. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Unsworth.  you  have  given  us  an 
excellent  statement.  We  appreciate  your  appearance. 
[The  statement  of  Mr.  Unsworth  follows:] 
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Testinony  of 
Dr.  Richard  P.  Unsworth,  President 
Critical  Languages  and  Area  Studies  Consort iiin.  Inc. 

presented  to  the 
Subcooaittee  on  Labor,  Health  and  Hunan  Services,  and  Education 
of  the  Connittee  on  Appropriations 
of  the  House  of  Representatives 

2:00  p.m. 
May  14,  1991 

Mr .  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee ,  thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  appear  before  you. 

Background 

The  Critical  Languages  and  Area  Studies  Consortium  Inc.   (CLASC)  was 
created  in  1988  as  a  voluntary  organization  of  public  and  private  institutions 
of  higher  and  secondary  education  interested  in  advancing  the  teaching  of 
critical  languages,   the  preparation  of  teachers  of  those  languages,  and  the 
development  of  appropriate  curricular  materials,  particularly  for  secondary 
and  elementary  education.     The  principal  languages  on  which  the  Consortium 
focuses  are  Chinese,  Japanese,  Russian,  and  Arabic. 

Member  institutions  of  the  Consortium  have  a  distinguished  record  of 
experience  (in  some  cases  over  one  hundred  years),   in  delivering  high  quality 
secondary  education,  teacher  training,  citizen  exchange,  and  technical 
assistance  programs.     A  brief  look  at  the  appended  membership  list  suggests 
the  broad  diversity  of  public  and  private  institutions.     CLASC  programs  also 
serve  students  from  a  wide  range  of  cultural,  economic,  and  geographic 
circumstances . 

Among  the  program  activities  sponsored  by  the  Consortium  are  teacher 
conferences,  workshops,  and  other  projects  related  to  the  development  of 
curricular  materials,  and  summer  programs  for  intensive  language  training  of 
secondary  school  students . 
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In  the  summer  of  1990,  two  such  summer  programs  were  instituted  -  one  in 
Arabic,  the  other  in  Japanese.     In  the  smnmer  of  1991,  these  two  programs  will 
continue  and  programs  of  overseas  studies  for  students  in  their  second  year  of 
participation  will  be  inaugurated  -  one  in  Egypt,  the  other  in  Japan. 

To  date ,  all  the  funding  of  the  organization  has  been  from  the  private 
sector.     Sponsoring  institutions  have  invested  heavily  in  the  development  and 
operation  of  the  Consortium  and  private  foundations  have  made  grants  to 
sustain  its  program  activities.     To  date,  this  private  sector  support  has 
totaled  more  than  $950,000. 
Meeting  an  Urgent  National  Need 

In  March  of  1987,  the  Congress  passed  Concurrent  Resolution  Nvunber  26 
which  stated  that  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  compete  economically 
depends  (1.)  on  creating  an  awareness  of  the  internationalization  of  our 
economy,  and  (2.)  on  increasing  the  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  and 
international  affairs  in  the  business  and  educational  communities. 

In  the  Resolution,  the  members  of  our  Congress  recognized  that  the  United 
States  is  at  an  increasing  disadvantage  in  international  trade  and  diplomacy, 
in  part  because  of  its  inability  to  produce  persons  competent  in  a  second  or 
third  language,  particularly  in  those  languages  which  represent  the  vast 
majority  of  the  world's  population.     The  threat  of  a  declining  political  and 
economic  influence  by  the  United  States  in  international  business,  diplomatic, 
and  security  affairs  is  one  that  cannot  be  taken  lightly.     Long-term  interests 
of  the  United  States  and  its  citizens  are  at  stake.     Because  the  world  is 
becoming  both  more  volatile  and  more  competitive,   it  requires  new  forms  of 
cooperation  to  avoid  the  complexity  of  problems  that  confront  an  increasingly 
interactive  international  community.     What  happens  in  Bangladesh  or  Latvia, 
Shanghai  or  Sao  Paulo  is  no  longer  merely  a  media  moment .     A  serious  flu 
outbreak  in  Mexico  can  affect  the  timetable  of  parts  delivery  in  Germany,  just 
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as  an  oil  fire  in  Kuwait  can  affect  the  economic  recovery  rate  in  the  United 
States. 

This  level  of  international  sensitivity  means  that  the  United  States 
stands  in  more  serious  need  of  a  strong  cadre  of  people  able  to  deal 
accurately  and  effectively  with  subtle  issues  and  complex  ideas  in  other 
languages  than  English.     Without  a  firm  grounding  in  languages  and  cultures  of 
these  major  population  groups,  we  will  simply  not  be  able  to  keep  pace  with 
events . 

To  reach  a  commonly  defined  level  adequate  to  deal  with  professional 
requirements  in  these  languages  requires  that  they  be  started  as  early  as 
possible,  certainly  in  the  high  school,  and  where  possible  at  the  elementary 
grade  level .     Given  the  fact  that  it  requires  four  to  five  times  the  number  of 
hours  of  study  to  reach  a  minimum  professional  competence  level  in  one  of  the 
critical  languages,  there  is  an  even  greater  need  to  begin  the  study  of  these 
languages  early. 

Most  nations  begin  second  language  study  in  the  primary  grades.     In  the 
United  States,  we  have  been  gradually  recovering  some  of  the  momentum  which 
was  so  tragically  lost  in  the  study  of  foreign  languages,  but  the  engine  is  by 
no  means  running  at  full  power.     At  the  present  rate  of  study  of  critical 
languages  in  high  school  and  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States,  we  will 
be  many  years  building  the  set  of  expectations  about  foreign  language 
competence  which  our  society  requires. 

We  cannot  presently  supply  our  needs  for  language-proficient  personnel  in 
the  military,  in  our  diplomatic  corps,  or  in  our  business  community.  This 
point  was  driven  home  most  recently  by  the  experience  of  our  troops  in  the 
Middle  East,  both  in  their  interaction  with  Arabic  cultures  in  Saudi  Arabia 
and  Kuwait,  and  in  their  military  confrontation  in  the  ground  phases  of  the 
war . 
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Our  relative  world  position  and  the  challenges  we  will  be  facing  create  a 
level  of  need  greater  than  that  which  prompted  passage  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1959  in  which  an  immediate  concentration  of  resources  in 
foreign  language  training  was  authorized.     The  situation  recognized  in  1959 
has  become  infinitely  more  serious  in  the  years  since.     We  must  stimulate 
interest  among  students  and  their  families  in  developing  competence  in  one  or 
another  of  the  critical  languages  and  we  must  prepare  teachers  to  meet  that 
need  as  the  number  of  students  enrolled  increases. 
Teacher  Training  and  Instructional  Resources 

The  particular  strength  of  the  Critical  Languages  and  Area  Studies 
Consortium  is  its  design  in  yoking  the  talents  and  needs  of  institutions  at 
the  secondary  and  higher  education  levels  in  addressing  the  country's  foreign 
language  deficit.     Until  now,  virtually  all  instruction  in  these  critical 
languages  was  done  at  the  university  level,  with  the  result  that  the  materials 
developed  for  instruction  were  geared  to  the  developmental  level  of  college 
students  and  to  the  reading  and  research  needs  associated  with  scholarly 
pursuits  in  those  languages  and  their  literatures. 

It  should  go  without  saying  that  a  ninth  grade  student  cannot  learn 
Chinese  quickly  and  efficiently  using  a  college  text.     Yet  that  has  been  the 
only  option  open  to  most  Chinese  programs  at  the  secondary  level .     As  a 
result,  a  large  portion  of  the  time  of  teachers  of  Chinese  at  the  secondary 
level  has  to  be  devoted  to  the  development  of  teaching  materials  that  do  not 
now  exist  or  exist  in  adeqtiate  range  and  quantity.     A  good  example  is  the  time 
that  has  been  spent  recently  developing  competency  tests  in  the  critical 
languages  as  a  part  of  developing  national  standards  for  the  teaching  of  those 
languages.     In  the  scholastic  aptitude  test  sequence,  there  has  not  been  an 
achievement  test  in  Chinese.     There  still  does  not  exist  such  a  test  in  Arabic 
and  the  lack  of  such  tests  means  that  there  is  not  that  essential  rudder  that 
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steers  the  rest  of  curricultun  development  in  these  linguistic  fields. 

A  second  major  issue  addressed  by  the  Consortium  is  that  of  teaching 
training.     One  of  the  principle  reasons  for  making  the  secondary-higher 
education  link  an  essential  ingredient  in  the  Consortium  is  our  recognition 
that  the  pool  of  teachers  able  to  serve  a  secondary  school  population  is  far 
short  of  the  present  demand.     Unless  rapid  strides  are  taken,  the  supply  will 
fall  increasingly  short  of  demand  as  schools  around  the  country  undertake  to 
launch  such  programs . 

Foreign  language  instruction  requires  many  special  skills  beyond  fluency 
in  the  language  being  taught.     It  is  not  enough  to  be  a  speaker  of  the 
language,  even  a  native  speaker.     One  must  be  able  to  convey  to  students  the 
ability  to  utter  the  strange  sounds  of  a  new  language,  have  the  imagination  of 
an  artist  in  festooning  the  classroom  walls  with  images  of  the  country  and 
culture,  be  competent  in  using  such  new  media  as  interactive  video  disk 
technology  and  satellite  TV  classroom  exchange,  and  have  such  a  developed 
level  of  nuance  in  the  language  that  conveying  grammar,  propriety  and  aptness 
in  expression  will  be  second  nature. 

The  training  of  new  teachers  and  the  professional  development  of  those 
already  in  this  rapidly  evolving  field  is  therefore  an  essential  element  of 
the  Consortium  program. 

Technological  developments  already  mentioned  are  becoming  increasingly 
important  in  foreign  language  training.     They  are  not  "new  toys"  for  the 
teachers.     They  are  devices  which  introduce  entirely  new  ways  of  learning, 
many  of  which  are  already  demonstrated  to  be  much  more  efficient  of  both  time 
and  resources  than  the  means  we  have  previously  had  available.     Where  these 
new  technologies  are  already  in  place,  as  they  are  in  a  number  of  university 
classrooms,  fascinating  options  open  up.     For  example,  it  is  now  possible  for 
students  to  walk  through  a  marketplace,  try  out  their  bargaining  skills  and 
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conclude  a  sale  --  all  by  means  of  interactive  video  technology.     It  is  also 
possible  for  students  in  American  classrooms  to  catch  the  evening  news  from 
Moscow,  to  exchange  videotaped  debates  and  discussions  with  contemporaries  in 
classrooms  abroad,  and  to  engage  in  a  host  of  other  activities  akin  to  the 
experience  of  living  and  traveling  in  the  country  whose  language  is  being 
studied.     The  contribution  of  these  technologies  to  both  the  speed  and  depth 
of  learning  is  self-evident. 

Another  reason  for  the  link  between  secondary  and  higher  education  in  the 
Consortium's  focus  is  the  need  for  further  refinement  of  these  technologies,  a 
task  appropriate  to  the  scholars  and  researchers  of  a  university  faculty.  The 
best  of  these  developments  takes  place  when  the  scholarly  postulate  is  tested 
against  the  experience  of  the  teacher  in  the  classroom.  Such  partnerships  are 
productive  for  both  parties  and,  more  important,  for  the  students  in  these 
programs . 

Obviously,  by  themselves,  more  teachers  and  students  of  critical 
languages  and  area  studies  will  not  solve  our  problems  of  world  leadership 
cooperation  and  competition.     But,  it  is  clear  that  without  substantial 
increases  in  our  ability  to  understand  the  critical  areas,  our  leadership  will 
invariably  suffer.     Serious  efforts  in  the  area  of  critical  languages  and  area 
studies  are  an  investment  in  our  ability  as  a  nation  to  understand  the  world 
in  which  we  live  and  respond  to  and  affect  that  world.     It  is  a  world  where 
the  lines  between  allies  and  adversaries  are  blurred,  where  we  compete  with 
some  of  our  closest  allies  and  cooperate  with  some  of  our  traditional 
adversaries .     Americans  need  to  know  that  world  and  know  it  well . 
Objectives 

In  encouraging  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  make  further  and  more 
generous  appropriations  to  support  the  study  of  critical  languages  at  the 
secondary  level ,  our  Consortium  seeks  to  serve  objectives  that  have  been 
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broadly  defined  as  national  in  scope  and  national  in  urgency. 

The  National  Governors'  Association  in  February  of  1990  adopted  a  series 
of  education  goals.     Under  the  category  "Student  Achievement  and  Citizenship," 
the  governors  set  out  as  two  of  their  objectives: 

"The  percentage  of  students  who  are  competent  in  more  than  one  language 
will  substantially  increase"  and 

"All  students  will  be  knowledgeable  about  the  diverse  cultural  heritage 
of  this  nation  and  about  the  world  r  nmimmi  t-y"  (underlining  added). 

CLASC's  objectives  are  coincident  with  those  of  the  governors  of  our  50 
states.     We  seek  to  develop  programs  in  the  study  of  critical  languages  and 
cultures  for  pre-college  students  and  to  develop  training  programs  for 
teachers  in  these  fields.     CLASC  begins  with  the  immediate  pre-college  years, 
because  each  of  the  languages  and  cultures  involves  mastering  knowledge  that 
is  sufficiently  different  and  difficult  for  Americans  that  the  process  must 
begin  earlier. 

At  the  same  time,  CLASC  is  focusing  on  the  high  school  period  because 
students  who  are  able  to  make  that  earlier  start  will  then  have  the  basic 
language    abilities  which  will  enable  them  to  take  full  advantage  of 
university  teaching  at  its  proper  level. 

CLASC  has  encouraged  the  interest  of  a  number  of  major  foundations  in 
support  of  this  activity  including  the  Geraldine  R.  Dodge  Foundation,  the  U.S. 
Japan  Foundation,  the  Mellon  Foundation,  the  Culpeper  Foundation,  and  others. 
It  has  also  testified  before  this  committee  and  other  committees  of  the 
Congress  in  support  of  related  legislation. 

By  supporting  efforts  to  meet  the  crisis  in  critical  language  competence, 
the  federal  government  fixes  national  attention  on  the  issue  and  provides  the 
initial  momentum  for  the  effort  required  to  get  the  supply  lines  going. 
Probably  the  greatest  obstacle  to  gaining  the  needed  momentum  on  this  issue 
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is  not  enough  students  taking  the  languages;   school  committees  reluctant  to 
inaugurate  and  fund  new  courses  with  initially  low  enrollments;  publishers 
hesitant  to  invest  in  materials  for  which  there  might  not  be  an  adequate 
market;  potential  teachers  looking  to  other  fields  to  employ  their  linguistic 
talents  either  because  the  salary  competition  is  so  stiff  or  because  of  the 
uncertainty  of  finding  appropriate  jobs  in  secondary  education;  university 
faculties  training  students  for  the  near-term  and  urgent  markets  in  business 
and  diplomacy  rather  than  secondary  school  teaching,  etc. 

There  is  adequate  evidence  of  a  rising  recognition  at  both  secondary  and 
higher  education  levels  of  the  importance  of  making  breakthroughs  in  the  field 
of  critical  languages.     The  role  of  the  federal  government  cannot  be  that  of 
taking  full  responsibility  for  meeting  such  a  broad  scale  educational  need. 
Its  role  can  and  should  be  that  of  priming  the  pump.     It  should  expect  and 
require  responses  from  the  private  sector  in  the  spirit  of  shared 
responsibility. 
Request  for  Federal  Support 

Legislators  concerned  with  funding  of  this  activity  can  be  assured  that 
the  Critical  Languages  and  Area  Studies  Consortium,  a  private  sector 
organization,   is  a  lean  and  efficient  mode  of  operation  where  monies  can  be 
moved  directly  to  target  activities 

In  last  year's  appropriation  legislation  which  subsequently  became  Public 
Law  101-517,  funding  was  included  for  critical  language  activities.     In  that 
legislation  the  Committee  acknowledged  the  proven  record  of  success  of  the 
Critical  Languages  and  Area  Studies  Consortium  (CLASC).     It  is  our 
understanding  that  the  grant  award  process  has  not  taken  place  to  implement 
the  intent  of  the  Committee.     We  recognize  that  there  have  been  changes  in  the 
Department  of  Education  which  might  have  impeded  the  process.     We  ask  that  the 
Committee  continue  to  support  funding  for  Critical  language  and  Area  Studies 
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activities . 

While  encouraging  the  Congress  to  make  significantly  larger 
appropriations  of  funds  for  this  activity,  the  Consortium  would  also  encourage 
those  who  draft  legislation  to  pay  careful  attention  to  the  economies  of  scale 
and  efficiency  that  can  be  achieved  by  private  sector  organizations . 

In  the  case  of  the  Critical  Languages  and  Area  Studies  Consortium,  a 
private  sector  organization  is  serving  a  constituency  of  institutions  that 
spans  the  public  and  the  private  sector.     This  unique  organizational  structure 
makes  the  Consortium  an  especially  apt  and  useful  instrument  for  achieving  the 
Congress'  own  well-defined  and  well -articulated  goal  in  this  field. 
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Critical  T-aTigiiag«>s  and  Area  Studies  Consortium.  Inc.  Membership 

The  Experiment  in  International  Living 
Brattleboro,  VT 

Monterey  Institute  of  International  Studies 
Monterey,  OA 

Middlebury  College 
Middlebury,  VT 

Mount  Holyoke  College 
So.  Hadley,  MA 

Five  Colleges,  Inc. 
Amherst.  MA 

Connecticut  College 
New  London,  CT 

Northfield  Mount  Hermon  School 
Northfield,  MA 

Cushing  Academy 
Ashburnham ,  MA 

New  Haven  Public  Schools 
New  Haven,  CT 

Williston-Northampton  School 
East  Hampton,  MA 

Brattleboro  Union  High  School 
Brattleboro,  VT 

Breck  School 
Minneapolis,  MN 

North  Fulton  School  System 
North  Fulton,  OA 

Buckingham  Browne  &  Nichols  School 
Cambridge ,  MA 

Miami  Country  Day  School 
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Norwalk  Public  Schools 
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North  Kingston  Senior  High  School 
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Friends  of  International  Education 
Washington,  DC 

Joseph  W.  Stilwell  Institute  Foundation,  Ltd. 
Boston,  MA 
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Tuesday,  May  14,  1991.  | 

WITNESS 

THO>L\S  C.  MEREDITH,  PRESIDENT,  WESTERN  KENTLTKY  LTsR-ERSITY,  ! 

REPRESENTING  AMERICAN  COL-NCIL  ON  EDUCATION  ' 

Mr.  Natcher.  Our  next  witness  is  Dr.  Thomas  Meredith.  Come  ' 

around.  Dr.  Meredith.  We  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  at  this  | 

time.  I 

Mr.  Meredith.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  | 

I  am  Thomas  Meredith,  the  President  of  Western  Kentucky  Uni-  j 

versity  in  Boiling  Green.  I  am  here  representing  the  American  As-  I 

sociation  of  State  Colleges  and  Universities,  of  which  Western  Ken-  | 

tucky  University  is  a  member  and  its  374  institutions  for  over  i 

three  million  students  and  15  other  higher  education  organizations.  1 

It  is  an  honor  to  appear  before  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  before  ' 

this  distinguished  committee.  On  behalf  of  the  many  organizations  I 

that  I  am  representing  today,  I  want  to  express  our  appreciation  to  j 

you  and  to  this  committee  for  the  strong  stand  you  have  taken  in  ' 

the  past  to  make  sure  that  the  education  attainment  level  of  this  I 
country  continues  to  rise,  and  we  appreciate  that  very  much. 

I  am  confident  we  all  agree  that  the  competitive  level  of  success  i 

of  this  country  is  driven  by  the  degree  to  which  our  education,  our  | 

populace  is  educated.  You  all  have  played  a  major  role  in  that.  > 

I  would  like  to  take  the  short  time  that  I  have  today  to  give  you 
an  idea  of  the  impact  of  the  programs  under  discussion  on  my  uni- 
versity as  an  example.  Western  Kentucky  University  has  approxi-  [ 
mately  15,000  students.  \ 

One-third  are  receiving  either  federal  or  state  need-based  grants,  j 

We  have  3,624  of  our  students  who  are  receiving  Pell  grants,  total-  i 

ing  $5.3  million.  The  administration  proposal  would  reduce  the  ! 

number  of  students  receiving  Pell  grants  at  our  institution  alone  I 

by  two-thirds.  I 

Those  dollars  are  critical  for  our  young  people  to  go  to  school.  I 

The  organizations  I  represent  are  asking  that  the  maximum  Pell  , 

grant  be  raised  from  $2400  to  $2700.  As  you  all  well  know,  there  i 

has  been  a  16  percent  decHne  in  the  constant  dollars  since  1980.  I 

The  Pell  grant  maximum  only  covers  25  percent  of  the  college  ' 

cost  on  average  today.  I  am  sure  you  have  seen  the  figures  that  \ 

show  a  family  of  four  in  1978  had  an  income  eligibility  of  $24,000.  j 

In  today's  dollars  th^t  is  worth  $4700.  We  know  the  maximum  | 

really  is  only  $35,000  allowed  under  the  law.  Even  with  this  in-  | 

crease  in  the  Pell,  an  incredible  number  of  students  will  still  be  de-  \ 

pendent  on  borrowing  dollars  to  go  to — to  seek  higher  education  in  i 

this  country.  I 

SEOG,  the  supplemental  education  opportunity  grant  program  ! 

has  met  the  requirements  of  our  neediest  students  over  the  years.  | 

Pell  grant  recipients  and  students  with  exceptional  needs  are  j 

served  by  SEOG.  We  have  a  $250  million  request  for  an  increase  ! 

that  will  provide  assistance  for  an  additional  $350,000  needy  stu-  ji 
dents  in  this  country  to  go  to  school. 

This  will  reduce  their  need  to  borrow  and  possibly,  therefore,  dis- 
couraging their  attendance.  We  have  over  600  students  at  Western 
Kentucky  University  receiving  SEOG.  We  are  asking  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  college  work  study  program  of  $55  million.  | 
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We  currently  have  775  students  at  Western  Kentucky  University 
receiving  college  work  study  dollars,  almost  a  million  dollars.  It  is 
another  opportunity  for  our  needy  students,  both  undergraduate 
and  graduate,  to  cover  part  of  their  expenses  by  working. 

There  is  a  30  percent  institutional  match,  as  you  know.  One  of 
the  things  that  is  probably  not  noticed  so  much  if  people  haven't 
been  around  higher  education  in  a  number  of  years  is  the  fantastic 
number  of  students  who  are  working  now,  at  all  kinds  of  jobs,  just 
to  make  ends  meet,  because  of  the  cost  of  higher  education. 

The  Perkins  Loan  Program  is  critical  to  us  for  our  high  risk  stu- 
dents. They  are  needy  students  who  would  not  otherwise  have  an 
opportunity  to  get  loans  and  go  to  school.  We  are  requesting  a  $44 
million  increase  there,  which  would  allow  40,000  additional  needy 
students  to  go.  The  state  student  incentive  grant,  SSIG,  which  you 
are  aware  of,  provides  an  additional  incentive  for  needy  students  to 
be  served  through  grants  and  work  study  at  the  state  level. 

There  is  a  50  percent  state  match.  Title  9  has  a  $50  million  in- 
crease, which  will  enable  additional  progress  to  be  made  on  the 
continuing  problem  we  have  in  higher  education,  on  underrepre- 
sentation  of  women  and  minorities. 

Title  9  addresses  that  directly.  We  are  constantly  faced  with 
needy  students  in  both  of  these  underrepresented  areas  who  do  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  receive  help  and  go  to  school.  There  are  six 
TRIO  programs,  as  you  know,  or  students  from  disadvantaged 
backgrounds,  talent  search,  upward  bound,  and  student  support 
programs. 

We  are  asking  for  a  large  increase  there,  $332  million  to  $300 
million.  This  would  expand  the  number  of  students  served  from 
700,000  currently  to  over  a  million  students  being  served. 

It  is  a  population  that  is  now  being  underserved.  We  have  a  de- 
clining minority  population  in  higher  education.  This  program  is 
critical  to  us.  A  week  ago  last  Sunday,  Western  Kentucky  Universi- 
ty had  its  commencement.  I  always  ask  the  first  generation  college 
graduates  to  please  stand. 

I  was  one  of  those.  I  ask  those  in  the  audience  to  please  stand 
who  are  graduating.  We  had  over  65  percent  stand.  In  the  State  of 
Kentucky  only  11  percent  of  our  population,  adult  population  has  a 
college  degree. 

It  is  a  critical  need  in  our  state,  just  like  there  is  in  every  other 
state  for  students  to  have  the  access  to  higher  education,  to  not  be 
discouraged.  Loans  by  themselves  are  not  the  answer.  Average  loan 
debt  for  those  completing  a  degree  after  four  years  in  public  uni- 
versity in  this  country,  $9,000,  and  at  today's  rates,  that  is  $112  a 
month  for  ten  years. 

The  administration's  proposal  would  raise  that  to  $152  a  month 
for  ten  years  once  you  get  out.  I  don't  think  it  is  hard  for  many  of 
us  to  remember  the  fmancial  strain  of  those  first  few  years  after 
you  graduate.  That  anticipated  burden  can  either  discourage  or  dis- 
suade, and  we  are  trying  to  prevent  that. 

We  need  people  to  go.  Let  me  close  by  asking  this  committee  to 
encourage  the  maintenance  of  the  grant  programs  and  the  loan 
programs  with  the  requested  increases,  encourage  you  to  maintain 
your  demonstrated  concern  in  the  past  for  the  needy  and  the 
middle  income  citizens  of  this  country. 
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By  continuing  to  make  higher  education  available  to  them  with- 
out an  undue  burden,  and  the  shift  is  now  on,  as  you  know,  to 
place  that  burden  on  that  group  and  to  maintain  the  understand- 
ing that  you  have  always  had  that  those  making  $12,000  to  $35,000 
cannot  send  their  children  to  college  without  assistance. 

Please  make  sure  that  our  potential  for  freshmen  and  sopho- 
mores who  are  needy  have  a  chance  to  try.  The  Pell  grant  and  the 
other  programs  we  mentioned  will  do  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much  for  this  time  and  I  would 
be  delighted  to  answer  any  questions. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Dr.  Meredith,  we  want  to  thank  you  for  an  excel- 
lent statement  and  for  your  appearance  before  our  committee  at 
this  time.  Thank  you,  sir. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Meredith  follows:] 
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SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR-HHS-EDUCATION 

COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 
UNITED  STATES  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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ly 

Thomas  C.  Meredith 
President,  Western  Kentucky  University 

On  Behalf  of: 

American  Association  of  Community  and  Jxinior  Colleges 
American  Association  of  State  Colleges  and  Universities 
American  Council  on  Education 
Association  of  American  Universities 
Association  of  Catholic  Colleges  and  Universities 
Association  of  Jesuit  Colleges  and  Universities 
Association  of  Urban  Universities 
Council  of  Independent  Colleges 
National  Association  for  Equal  Opportunity  in  Higher  Education 
National  Association  of  College  and  University  Business  Officers 
National  Association  of  Indpendent  Colleges  and  Universities 
National  Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges  of  the  United  Methodist 

Church 

National  Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges 
National  Asssociation  of  Student  Financial  Aid  Administrators 
United  Negro  College  Fund 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

On  behalf  of  15  associations  representing  all  sectors  of  American  higher 
education,  I  am  pleased  to  present  our  FY  92  funding  recommendations  for 
the  Education  Department.  They  are  primarily  directed  at  increasing  the 
assistance  available  to  needy  students: 

1.  We  seek  an  $876  million  increase  over  FY  91  for  Pell  Grants,  to 
provide  a  $2,700  maximum  award.  It  is  vital  to  make  a  substantial  increase  in 
the  maximum,  which  has  declined  16  percent  in  constant  dollars  since  1980, 
and  now  covers  only  25  percent  of  average  college  costs. 

A  $2,700  maximum  under  current  law  would  raise  the  effective 
income  cut-off  for  a  family  of  four  with  one  child  in  college  from  $34,474  to 
$36,487,  and  would  increase  the  number  of  recipients  from  3.4  to  3.6  million. 

We  estimate  that  a  $2,700  Pell  Grant  maximum  would  cost  $6.25 
billion-$475  million  more  than  the  Administration's  request  of  $5,775  billion 
for  a  $3,700  maximum.  This  is  because  the  Administration  assumes  passage  of 
its  proposed  legislation  which  would  reduce  awards  and  eliminate  eligibility 
for  many  middle-income  students  at  low-tuition  institutions,  remove 
eligibility  for  students  in  the  bottom  10  percent  of  their  class  academically,  and 
raise  the  minimum  age  for  financial  independence  from  24  to  26.  By  the 
Administration's  own  estimate,  these  proposals  would  drop  some  400,000 
current  eligibles  from  the  Pell  Grant  program. 
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2.  Even  with  a  substantial  increase  in  the  Pell  Grant  maximum,  many 
postsecondary  students  will  still  remain  unduly  dependent  on  borrowing  to 
finance  their  education.  Therefore,  we  recommend  a  $250  million  increase  in 
funding  for  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  (SEOG).  This 
program,  which  will  require  a  15  percent  institutional  match  in  FY  92,  assigns 
priority  to  Pell  recipients  and  students  with  exceptional  need.  A  $250  million 
increase  would  provide  awards  for  an  additional  350,000  students,  thereby 
reducing  their  need  for  loans.  In  contrast,  the  Administration's  proposed 
reduction  from  $520  million  to  $347  million  would  eliminate  almost  300,000 
awards.  Because  of  the  importance  of  these  grants  to  needy  students,  we  object 
to  the  Administration's  proposal  to  fold  SEOG  into  a  block  grant  at  the  state 
level.  We  also  oppose  the  Administration's  proposal  to  raise  the 
institutional  matching  requirement  to  50  percent  for  both  SEOG  and  CWS. 

3.  We  recommend  that  the  College  Work-Study  program  (CWS)  be 
increased  from  $595  million  to  $650  million  to  enable  more  needy 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students  to  cover  a  substantial  portion  of  their 
educational  costs  by  working,  instead  of  borrowing.  This  program  leverages  30 
percent  in  institutional  matching  funds;  the  proposed  increase  would  provide 
awards  for  an  additional  80,000  students.  The  Administration  proposes  to  cut 
CWS  from  $595  million  to  $397  million,  with  a  resulting  loss  of  300,000  jobs. 

4.  We  request  that  new  federal  capital  contributions  for  the  Perkins 
loan  program  be  increased  from  $156  million  to  $200  million  to  help 
maintain  the  value  of  the  institution's  revolving  funds  in  this  important 
program  and  make  it  available  to  an  additional  40,000  exceptionally  needy 
students.  Institutions  provide  these  loans  directly  to  high-risk  students. 
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including  small  loans  which  commercial  lenders  do  not  make,  with  better 
counseling  when  the  loan  is  originated  and  when  the  borrower  enters 
repayment.  The  Administration  proposes  no  new  federal  capital 
contributions  to  this  program,  which  would  eliminate  loans  to  140,000 
students. 

5.  We  recommend  an  additional  $36  million  for  State  Student 
Incentive  Grants  (SSIG),  which  the  Administration  proposes  to  eliminate. 
This  important  program  serves  approximately  200,000  students  and  requires 
50  percent  matching  from  the  states.  It  provides  an  incentive  for  need-based 
state  grants  and  work-study  programs;  in  nine  states  the  federal  contribution 
represents  half  of  the  total  state  program.  Funding  of  $100  million  for  SSIG 
would  make  grants  available  for  an  additional  120,000  students. 

6.  We  recommend  $83  million  for  the  Title  IX  graduate  programs,  an 
increase  of  $15  million.  These  funds  will  strengthen  the  Department's 
capacity  to  address  two  critical  needs  confronting  the  nation  at  the  graduate 
level:  a  projected  shortage  of  Ph.D.s  in  all  disciplines  by  the  end  of  the  decade, 
and  the  continuing  underrepresentation  of  women  and  minorities  in 
graduate  and  professional  programs  and  the  careers  to  which  they  provide 
access. 

7.  The  six  Special  Programs  for  Students  from  Disadvantaged 
Backgrounds  (TRIO)  are  vital  aspects  of  the  strategy  for  expanding 
postsecondary  opportunities.  They  identify  qualified  students  from  low- 
income  families  and  help  them  to  become  first-generation  college  students  by 
providing  information,  counseling,  tutoring,  and  support  to  prepare  them  for 
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college,  and  to  help  them  stay  in  college  after  they  get  there.  The  program 
only  serves  about  10  percent  of  the  eligible  population.  We  support  a  major 
expansion  of  TRIO  services  from  $332  million  to  $500  million,  which  would 
increase  the  number  of  students  served  from  700.000  to  over  one  million. 

In  addition  to  increases  in  student  assistance  programs,  we  recommend 
increases  for  three  other  high-priority  programs: 

*  We  recommend  a  $36  million  increase  for  Title  HI  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act,  which  addresses  the  specific  developmental  and  endowment 
needs  of  historically  black  colleges  and  universities  and  other  institutions 
with  large  concentrations  of  low-income  and  minority  students.  Additional 
funding  is  particularly  important  to  prepare  adequate  numbers  of  minority 
youth  at  the  graduate  and  undergraduate  level  for  careers  in  the  sciences, 
teaching,  health,  law,  and  other  professions. 

*  We  recommend  a  $15  million  increase  in  Title  VI  language  and  area 
studies  programs  to  strengthen  the  nation's  investment  in  international 
expertise  by  improving  the  capacity  of  the  105  National  Resource  Centers  to 
produce  and  disseminate  language  and  foreign  area  knowledge,  attracting 
high  quality  graduate  students  through  enhanced  fellowship  awards, 
increasing  opportimities  for  intensive  summer  language  training, 
maintaining  national  resource  collections  of  periodicals  from  around  the 
world,  and  increasing  the  ability  of  the  business  sector  to  compete  in  the 
global  marketplace.  An  increase  of  $1  million  is  also  requested  for 
Fulbright/Hays  exchange  programs  to  expand  faculty  and  doctoral  dissertation 
research,  group  projects,  and  research  seminars  overseas. 
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*  Finally,  we  call  attention  to  the  increasing  urgency  of  the  needs  for 
renovation  of  academic  and  laboratory  facilities  throughout  the  higher 
education  community.  We  urge:  (1)  renewed  funding  for  VII- A  and  B  grants 
for  undergraduate  and  graduate  facilities,  at  an  initial  level  of  $50  million 
(about  one  tenth  of  the  amount  currently  being  earmarked  for  facilities 
projects  at  individual  institutions  in  appropriations  bills  for  other  federal 
agencies),  and  (2)  an  increase  in  the  borrowing  authority  for  College  Housing 
and  Academic  Facilities  Loans  (VII-F)~which  the  Administration  is  seeking 
to  terminate- from  the  current  $30  million  level  to  $100  million.  We  believe 
both  these  steps  are  necessary  to  begin  addressing  facilities  problems  which 
have  grown  to  a  magnitude  estimated  in  excess  of  $60  billion. 

We  ask  continued  funding  for  college  library  technology,  research 
libraries,  and  other  categorical  programs  the  Administration  proposes  for 
elimination. 
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Tuesday,  May  14,  1991. 

WITNESS 

RANDY  L.  KIMBROUGH,  SUPERINTENDENT,  WARREN  COUNTY,  KY,  REP- 
RESENTING THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRA- 
TORS 

Mr.  Natcher.  Our  next  witness  is  Mrs.  Randy  L.  Kimbrough. 
Come  around,  Mrs.  Kimbrough.  Mrs.  Kimbrough,  it  would  be  a 
pleasure  to  hear  from  you  at  this  time. 

Ms.  Kimbrough.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  it  is  indeed  an 
honor  to  appear  before  you  again  today.  My  name  is  Randy  Kim- 
brough, and  I  have  the  privilege  of  being  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  Warren  County  in  the  second  congressional  district  of 
Kentucky,  which  is  so  well-served  by  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  here  in 
Washington. 

I  am  here  to  present  the  views  and  requests  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  School  Administrators,  the  professional  organization 
which  represents  more  than  18,000  local  superintendents,  the  chief 
executive  officers  of  our  nation's  school  districts  and  other  school 
executives  serving  our  nation's  40  million  school  children. 

I  would  first  like  to  offer  our  sincere  thanks,  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
the  outstanding  bill  you  reported  from  this  subcommittee  and 
worked  through  the  House  last  year. 

It  is  more  than  $900  million  increase  for  chapter  1  compensatory 
education  and  more  than  $800  million  increase  for  individuals  with 
disabilities  offered  real  hope  to  those  of  us  trying  to  daily  serve  the 
needs  of  some  disadvantaged  children. 

We  are  gathered  here  today  at  a  time  of  unparalleled  optimism 
about  U.S.  military  capability  abroad  and  growing  uncertainty 
about  matters  here  at  home,  particularly  for  our  children. 

The  war  in  the  Middle  East  showed  us  what  this  nation  can  do 
when  we  decide  to  take  action  on  a  serious  problem  overseas,  but 
how  can  we  take  pride  in  our  international  status  when  our  nation 
ranks  18th  in  the  world  in  infant  mortality. 

Nearly  ten  U.S.  babies  per  thousand  life  births  die  each  year,  a 
number  that  exceeds  the  mortality  rate  for  such  places  as  Japan, 
West  Germany,  Hong  Kong,  and  Singapore.  Only  70  percent  of  our 
two-year-olds  are  immunized  against  the  increasingly  dangerous 
disease  of  measles,  yet  20  other  nations  in  this  hemisphere  alone, 
including  Panama,  Chile,  Argentina,  Cuba,  and  Nicaragua,  manage 
to  immunize  at  least  80  percent  of  their  one-year  olds. 

Those  of  us  who  operate  school  systems  know  the  profound  effect 
these  appalling  statistics  have  on  children,  their  schooling,  and 
their  expectations  for  a  full  and  happy  life. 

We  recognize  that  the  only  way  to  turn  those  figures  around  and 
raise  healthy  children  prepared  for  school,  the  only  way  to  reduce 
our  dependence  on  welfare,  to  reduce  the  cost  and  incidence  of 
crime,  to  increase  the  employability  of  our  young  people  is  to  inter- 
vene early  in  their  lives,  even  as  early  as  before  birth,  through 
proper  prenatal  care. 

You  have  the  programs  in  this  subcommittee,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
know  you  so  well  are  aware,  that  properly  funded  can  make  a  dif- 
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ference  in  the  lives  of  American  young  people.  Growing  numbers  of 
them  are  from  disadvantaged  families,  from  single-parent  families, 
from  families  whose  income  is  ever  more  widely  separated  from  the 
wealthier  segments  of  our  society. 

This  situation,  if  allowed  to  continue  unchecked,  is  the  prescrip- 
tion for  disaster.  Left  unattended,  poor  children  will  be  more  likely 
to  drop  out,  more  likely  to  turn  to  the  lure  of  drugs  and  crime,  and 
less  likely  to  participate  in  our  democratic  institution. 

That  is  something  this  society  simply  cannot  afford.  Further- 
more, the  House  Select  Committee  on  Children,  Youth  and  Fami- 
lies has  shown  that  for  every  dollar  invested  in  quality  preschool 
programs,  such  as  Head  Start,  taxpayers  can  realize  a  return  of 
more  than  three  times  that  amount  in  reduced  costs  in  other  social 
programs,  and  the  tax  revenue  gains  from  future  productive  citi- 
zens. 

To  help  this  national  achievement  the  first  national  education 
goal  set  before  us  by  the  President  and  the  Grovemors  in  1991  that 
by  the  year  2000  all  children  in  America  will  start  school  ready  to 
learn.  We  respectfully  recommend  that  you  continue,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  invest  the  bulk  of  new  dollars  available  to  this  subcommit- 
tee in  the  Head  Start  preschool  program,  the  Chapter  1  Program  of 
compensatory  education  for  disadvantaged  children,  and  the  Indi- 
viduals with  Disabilities  Education  Act. 

For  Head  Start,  we  recommend  an  increase  of  $500  million, 
which  should  enable  that  proven  program  to  reach  approximately 
180,000  children.  For  Chapter  1,  we  recommend  an  increase  of  $750 
million,  which  should  enable  that  vital  remedial  program  to  reach 
an  additional  1,150,000  children. 

Even  with  increases  of  this  magnitude,  both  of  these  programs 
would  still  be  serving  far  fewer  children  than  are  eligible  for  their 
help.  The  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act,  for  this  pro- 

fram  we  recommend  a  $600  million  increase  in  grants  to  states  and 
150  million  increase  in  preschool  grants. 

Why  so  much  for  a  program  primarily  served  by  state  and  local 
funds?  More  and  more  of  the  children  entering  our  schools  are  spe- 
cial needs  children,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  that  is  forcing  us  at  the 
local  level  to  make  terribly  difficult  program  funding  choices. 

As  the  attached  editorial  from  the  Duluth  News  Tribune  indi- 
cates, each  of  these  programs  is  important  in  order  for  us  to  pro-  ! 
vide  the  best  possible  education  for  all  children.  The  Federal  con-  ' 
tribution,  while  not  a  large  part  of  our  budget,  is  an  essential  com- 
ponent of  local  budgets  being  squeezed  more  and  more  each  year. 

Please  help  us  avoid  short-changing  any  child  because  in  a  time  j 
of  loc£d  budget  cuts,  that  is  what  we  are  having  to  do  in  regular 
classrooms.  Please  do  the  right  thing  and  increase  the  federal  con- 
tribution for  disabled  children. 

These  programs,  coupled  with  health,  nutrition,  and  child  care 
programs  for  infants  and  their  families  can  help  bring  about  a 
brighter  day  not  only  for  those  little  ones  and  their  faimilies,  but 
also  for  our  democracy  and  struggling  economy  that  needs  their 
active  operation. 

I  commend  you  and  your  colleagues  for  recently  passing  the  Ford  I 
home  front  budget  initiative,  which  called  for  more  investment  in 
the  problems  of  our  children  here  at  home.  Your  foresight  and 
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your  action  carried  through  here  in  this  subcommittee  will  lead 
this  country  to  take  a  decisive  step,  of  which  we  all  know  we  are 
capable. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  leadership  and  compassion. 
Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Kimbrough.  You  have 
given  us  an  excellent  statement.  We  appreciate  it. 
[The  statement  of  Ms.  Kimbrough  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee.     It  is  indeed  an  honor 
to  appear  before  you  again  today.     My  name  is  Randy  Kimbrough  and  I 
have  the  privilege  of  being  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Warren 
County  in  the  Second  Congressional  District  of  Kentucky,  which  is  so 
well  served  by  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  here  in  Washington. 

I  am  here  to  present  the  views  and  requests  of  the  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators,  the  professional  organization 
which  represents  more  than  18,000  local  superintendents--the  chief 
executive  officers  of  our  nation's  school  districts--and  other 
school  executives  serving  our  nation's  forty  million  school 
children . 

I  would  first  like  to  offer  our  sincere  thanks,  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
the  outstanding  bill  you  reported  from  this  Subcommittee  and  worked 
through  the  House  last  year.     Its  more  than  $900  million  increase 
for  Chapter  1  Compensatory  Education  and  more  than  $800  million 
increase  for  Education  for  tho  Ilandieappeci  offered  real  hope  to 
those  of  us  trying  daily  to  serve  the  needs  of  so  many  disadvantaged 
children. 

We're  gathered  here  today  at  a  time  of  unparalleled  optimism  about 
U.S.  military  capability  abroad  and  growing  uncertainty  about 
matters  here  at  home,  particularly  for  our  children.       The  war  in 
the  Middle  East  showed  what  this  nation  can  do,  when  we  decide  to 
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take  action  on  a  serious  problem  overseas.     But  how  can  we  take 
pride  in  our  international  status,  when  our  nation  ranks  18th  in  the 
world  in  infant  mortality?     Nearly  10  U.S.  babies  per  1,000  live 
births  die  each  year,  a  number  that  exceeds  the  mortality  rate  for 
such  nations  as  Japan,  West  Germany,  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore.  Only 
70  percent  of  our  two  year  olds  are  immunized  against  the 
increasingly  dangerous  disease  of  measles;  yet  20  other  nations  in 
this  hemisphere  alone--including  Panama,  Chile,  Argentina,  Cuba  and 
Nicaragua--manage  to  immunize  at  least  80  percent  of  their  one  year 
olds . 

Those  of  us  who  operate  school  systems  know  the  profound  effect 
these  appalling  statistics  have  on  children,  their  schooling  and 
their  expectations  for  a  full  and  happy  life.     We  recognize  that  the 
only  way  to  turn  those  figures  around  and  raise  healthy  children 
prepared  for  school,   the  only  way  to  reduce  our  dependence  on 
welfare,  to  reduce  the  cost  and  incidence  of  crime,  to  increase  the 
employability  of  our  young  people  is  to  intervene  early  in  their 
lives,  even  as  early  as  before  birth  through  proper  prenatal  care. 

You  have  the  programs  in  this  Subcommittee,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  know 
you  so  well  are  aware,  that--properly  funded--can  make  a  difference 
in  the  lives  of  American  young  people.     Growing  numbers  of  them  are 
from  disadvantaged  families,   from  single  parent  families,  from 
families  whose  income  is  ever  more  widely  separated  from  the 
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wealthier  segments  of  our  society.     This  situation,  if  allowed  to 
continue  unchecked,  is  a  prescription  for  disaster.  Left 
unattended,  poor  children  will  be  more  likely  to  drop  out,  more 
likely  to  turn  to  the  lure  of  drugs  and  crime,  and  less  likely  to 
participate  in  our  democratic  institutions.     That's  something  this 
society  simply  cannot  afford. 

Furthermore,  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Children,  Youth  and 
Families  has  shown  that  for  every  dollar  invested  in  quality 
preschool  programs,  such  as  Head  Start,  taxpayers  can  realize  a 
return  of  more  than  three  times  that  amount  in  reduced  costs  in 
other  social  programs  and  in  tax  revenue  gains  from  future 
productive  citizens. 

To  help  this  nation  achieve  the  first  National  Education  Goal  set 
before  us  by  the  President  and  the  Governors  in  1989 — that  by  the 
year  2000  all  children  in  America  will  start  school  ready  to 
learn--we  respectfully  recommend  that  you  continue,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
invest  the  bulk  of  the  new  dollars  available  to  this  Subcommittee  in 
the  Head  Start  preschool  program,  the  Chapter  1  program  of 

J  ■;.    ;  ■  ^ 

compensatory  education  for  disadvantaged  children,  and  the  Education 
for  the  Handicapped  Act. 

For  Head  Start,  we  recommend  an  increase  of  $500  million,  which 
should  enable  that  proven  program  to  reach  approximately  180 
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thousand  additional  children.     For  Chapter  1,  we  recommend  an 
increase  of  $750  million,  which  should  enable  that  vital  remedial 
program  to  reach  an  additonal  1,150,000  children.     Even  with 
increases  of  this  magnitude,  both  of  these  programs  would  still  be 
serving  far  fewer  children  than  are  eligible  for  their  help. 

For  E?ia?»t«nr:±i3r-±he- fiamiic^  recommend  a  $600  million 

increase  in  Grants  to  States  and  a  $150  million  increase  in 
Preschool  Grants.     Why  so  much  for  a  program  primarily  served  by 
state  and  local  funds?    More  and  more  of  the  children  entering  our 
schools  are  special  needs  children,  Mr.  Chairman,   and  that's  forcing 
us--at  the  local  level--to  make  terribly  difficult  program  funding 
choices.     As  the  attached  editorial  from  the  Duluth  News-Tribune 
indicates,  each  of  these  programs  is  important,  in  order  for  us  to 
provide  the  best  possible  education  for  all  children.     The  federal 
contribution,  while  not  a  large  part  of  our  budgets,  is  an  essential 
component  of  local  budgets  being  squeezed  more  and  more  each  year. 
Please  help  us  avoid  shortchanging  any  child,  because  in  a  time  of 
local  budget  cuts,  that's  what  we're  having  to  do  in  regular 
classrooms.     Please  do  the  right  thing  and  increase  the  federal 
contribution  for  disabled  children. 

These  programs,  coupled  with  health,  nutrition  and  child  care 
programs  for  infants  and  their  families,  can  help  bring  about  a 
brighter  day  not  only  for  these  little  ones  and  their  families,  but 
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also  for  our  democracy  and  struggling  economy  that  needs  their 
active  participation. 

I  commend  you  and  your  colleagues  for  recently  passing  the  Ford 
"Homefront  Budget  Initiative,"  which  called  for  more  investment  in 
the  problems  of  our  children  here  at  home.     Your  foresight  and  your 
action,  carried  through  here  in  this  Subcommittee,  will  lead  this 
country  to  take  the  decisive  steps  of  which  we  all  know  know  we  are 
capable. 

Thank  you,  again,   for  your  leadership  and  compassion. 
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Opinion 

Set  public  school  priorities 


The  tough-  I 
est  deci-    Finances  will 
sions  society    force  cuts  in 
asks  of  us  are    good  school 
not  choices  be-    programs  SO  we 
tween  good  and    must  determine 
evil;  the  hard  priorities 
ones  are  when  ' 

we  must  choose  between  good  and 
good.  Faced  with  such  a  choice, 
many  people  refuse  to  make  any 
choice  —  but  that  too  is,  in  effect,  a 
choice  and  affects  people's  lives. 

Our  broad  philosophical  thoughts 
today  are  triggered  by  concerns 
about  the  Duluth  School  District's 
ability  to  do  all  the  good  things  it 
wants  to  do  today  and  in  the  future. 

Problems  of  the  Duluth  district  ex- 
ist in  most  others  in  Minnesota  and 
elsewhere  —  as  do  the  financial  con- 
straints that  will  make  decisions  in- 
creasingly difficult. 

Twenty  years  ago,  Diiluth  had 
about  11,000  more  students  and 
about  100  fewer  teachers.  So  why  do 
so  many  of  today's  classrooms  have 
more  than  25  students  in  them,  and 
some  more  than  30? 

Partly  because  today's  schools  do 
so  many  more  things  than  they  did 
20  years  ago,  with  special  education 
a  significant  example.  It's  significant 
because  of  the  importance  of  the 
task  and  because  of  how  much  is 
spent  on  it.  About  one  of  every  three 
teachers  in  the  Duluth  district  is  in 
special  education,  and  the  program 
employs  about  100  other  specialists. 

The  429  teachers,  social  workers, 
therapists,  nurses  and  aides  in  the 
special  education  program  served 
1,688  young  people  in  1990.  That's  a 
4-to-l  ratio  of  trained  and  paid  spe- 
cialists for  each  student. 

Special  education  isn't  the  only  ad- 
dition of  recent  years  to  the  demtmds 
on  our  schools.  English  as  a  second 
language,  cultural  diversity.  Early 
Family  Childhood  Education,  Latch- 
Key,  adult  education  and  a  range  of 
special  efforts  to  keep  students  in 
school  are  among  the  things  schools 
are  now  expected  to  do. 

If  you  spotted  any  bad  programs 
in  that  bunch,  you  have  a  more  jaun- 
diced eye  than  we  do.  They  are  all 


desirable  programs.  But  are  they  all 
affordable? 

Duluth's  schools  have  cut  pro- 
grams in  recent  years  and  will  cut 
more.  The  time  to  debate  and  decide 
on  school  priorities  is  now,  not  when 
the  decisions  must  be  made. 

Besides  apparent  limits  in  the  will- 
ingness or  ability  of  state  govern- 
ment to  increase  its  support  for  pub- 
lic education,  school  enrollment 
figures  will  soon  start  rising  again 
after  about  20  years  of  falling  —  a 
time  that  allowed  our  schools  to  ex- 
pand their  roles. 

Those  rising  enrollments,  even  if 
modest,  will  mean  more  students 
who'll  need  teachers,  classrooms  and 
special  programs. 

Duluth  school  officials  in  the  next 
five  weeks  will  have  to  cut  up  to 
$4.7  million  from  their  budget  for 
the  1991-92  school  year.  We  must 
start  now  to  decide  where  the  cuts 
should  come. 

We're  not  saying  special  ed  pro- 
grams should  be  the  first  to  go.  Per- 
haps school  athletics  must  be  curbed. 
Or  perhaps  what  used  to  be  extra- 
curricular activities  (school  newspa- 
per, yearbook,  student  council,  etc.) 
will  have  to  return  to  that  status  and 
not  be  part  of  the  regular  school  day. 

Maybe  some  tasks  taken  on  by  the 
schools  in  recent  years  should  be 
shared  with  other  units  of  govern- 
ment. Tax  money  to  support  all  gov- 
ernments comes  from  the  same 
pockets  —  but  sharing  the  burden 
would  widen  the  priority  pool  and 
just  might  make  decisions  easier. 

Perhaps  some  visionary  out  there 
can  see  a  way  to  cut  costs  and  keep 
all  the  current  programs  even  in  the 
face  of  limited  dollars. 

Just  as  with  America's  out-of -con- 
trol health  care  system,  decisions  af- 
fecting public  education  will  be 
made  and  people's  lives  will  be  af- 
fected whether  or  not  parents,  stu- 
dents, teachers,  school  administra- 
tors and  other  taxpayers  decide  on 
priorities  for  limited  public  money. 

We  urgently  encoiu-age  members 
of  all  those  groups  to  take  part  in  a 
discussion  that  will  lead  to  needed 
decisions  on  school  priorities. 
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MEASLES  IMMUNIZATION: 
WHERE  THE  U.S.  STANDS 

PERCENTAGE  OF  1-YEAR-OLDS  IMMUNIZED  IN  THE  AMERICAS  IN  1990 
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Belize 

81% 
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Nicaragua 

81% 
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Turks  and  Caicos 
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Brazil 
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□  Salvador 
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Tuesday,  May  14,  1991. 

WITNESSES 

DAVID  BRUGGER,  PRESIDENT,  AMERICAN  PUBLIC  TELEVISION  STATIONS 
BARBARA  LORKOWSKI 

I       Mr.  Natcher.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  David  Brugger.  With  you, 
Mr.  Brugger,  we  have  Barbara  Lorkowski.  Come  right  around.  We 
will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  at  that  time. 
Mr.  Brugger.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I       America's  public  TV  stations  have  been  focusing  on  getting  par- 
1    ents  and  their  communities  involved  in  education,  ways  to  deal 
1    with  adult  illiteracies,  educating  preschoolers  and  programs  for 
I    children  in  K-12. 

'       The  details  are  in  our  written  testimony,  and  with  your  permis- 
sion, Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  submit  it  for  the  record  so  that 
j    you  can  hear  from  one  of  the  thousands  of  educators  who  are  using 
'    our  services. 

I  I  am  pleased  to  introduce  Ms.  Barbara  Lorkowski,  principal  of 
the  Weyerhaeuser  School  District  in  Wisconsin. 

Ms.  Lorkowski.  Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Chairman. 

First  I  would  like  to  say  thank  you  because  it  is  a  great  honor  to 
be  here  before  all  of  you  and  to  see  our  government  at  work.  It  is  a 
real  insight  for  me.  The  Weyerhaeuser  School  District  is  a  small 
I  rural  K-12  school  district  in  northern  Wisconsin.  We  have  231  stu- 
dents and  a  teaching  staff  of  25. 

We  are  one  of  the  ten  smallest  school  districts  in  the  State  of 
Wisconsin.  We  are  facing  the  challenge  of  how  to  educate  our  chil- 
dren for  the  21st  century,  and  we  are  not  unique. 

Fifty  percent  of  the  school  districts  in  Wisconsin  are  rural,  and 
like  Weyerhaeuser,  lack  the  equal  access  to  educational  opportuni- 
ties. I  feel  that  public  broadcasting  is  one  of  the  ways  that  we  can 
get  equal  access  for  educational  opportunities  for  both  teachers  and 
students  alike. 

Through  the  efforts  of  public  broadcasting,  the  Weyerhaeuser 
area  school  district  has  been  able  to  broaden  and  enrich  their  cur- 
riculum by  using  instructional  programming.  We  have  been  provid- 
ed staff  development  through  a  federally-funded  program,  the  Wis- 
consin rural  reading  project. 

We  also  have  participated  in  Meneral's  series  on  restructuring 
schools  to  promote  learning  in  America.  We  will  be  offering  ad- 
vanced classes  in  math  and  calculus  and  foreign  languages,  which 
j     we  have  not  been  able  to  offer  because  of  low  enrollment  and  high 
I     cost  through  distant  learning  and  the  SERC  Program  which  we 
I     hope  to  have  up  and  running  by  the  winter  of  1991. 

We  have  also  seen  through  the  use  of  these  facilities  and  the  ef- 
forts of  public  broadcasting  that  our  instruction  in  school  has 
changed.  Because  of  time,  I  would  like  to  dwell  on  two  areas  of 
public  broadcasting  and  how  we  use  them  locally  at  Weyerhaeuser 
School. 

The  first  one  is  instructional  TV  programming.  By  this,  I  mean 
the  programs  that  are  on  the  TV  during  the  day.  We  also  use  some 
of  the  ones  that  are  shown  prime  time  at  night,  but  these  are  the 
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ones  that  are  used  during  the  day.  We  are  very  fortunate  in  the  i 
State  of  Wisconsin  to  have  the  high  quality  of  public  broadcasting  ' 
programs  shown  to  our  schools. 

These  programs  are  picked  for  instructional  context.  They  are 
curriculum-driven  and  are  tied  to  our  state  and  local  curriculum 
guides,  especially  for  reading  and  strategic  learning.  In  Wisconsin, 
these  programs  are  previewed  by  a  very  sophisticated  board  of  ad- 
ministrators, curriculum  directors,  teachers,  and  library  media  spe- 
cialists. 

The  most  important  is  the  teachers.  These  are  the  people  who  i 
are  using  the  programs.  At  Weyerhaeuser  School,  we  happen  to 
tape  the  programs  and  use  them  as  a  resource,  as  an  educational 
tool.  They  make  the  printed  text  come  alive. 

The  teachers  can  then  pick  and  choose  which  programs  they 
want  to  use  and  use  it  to  enhance  their  curriculum.  Two  examples 
would  be  the  English,  high  school  English.  In  our  junior  class  they  ' 
read  a  "Tale  of  Two  Cities." 

After  reading  it,  our  students  then  watch  the  program  that  was 
produced  by  public  broadcasting  on  the  ''Tale  of  Two  Cities."  Our 
students  wouldn't  have  that  type  of  opportunity. 

We  would  have  to  travel  to  Minnesota  or  to  Eau  Claire,  which  is 
60  miles  away  for  them  to  see  that  and  would  hopefully,  if  it  was 
being  produced  at  that  time,  they  would  have  a  chance  to  see  it. 

Another  one  would  be  for  the  State  of  Wisconsin  history,  which  \ 
they  are  required  to  teach  in  fourth  grade.  We  have  a  printed  text,  I 
but  it  is  out  of  date,  and  companies  aren't  really  happy  to  print  a  | 
text  on  just  the  State  of  Wisconsin  history,  so  we  use  programs 
such  as  ''Wisconsin  Now  and  Then,"  and  it  makes  the  history  come  | 
alive. 

Our  children  have  a  chance  to  see  what  it  was  like  when  Fre-  ' 
drick  Weyerhaeuser,  and  that  is  who  our  school  is  named  after,  ' 
was  up  there  as  a  lumber  baron  and  to  see  what  it  was  like  when  | 
the  Indians  were  there  and  the  first  settlers.  What  a  great  way  for  | 
children  to  remember  and  enjoy  history.  | 

We  have  found  that  this  is  an  effective  and  exciting  way  to  teach  i 
facts  and  concepts.  It  stretches  the  students'  imaginations  and 
takes  him  places  where  they  can  never  be  and  see.  Also  we  use  it  ' 
in  classes  such  as  ecology.  Programs  shown  on  public  broadcasting 
are  up  to  date,  right  where  they  should  be.  | 

It  brings  our  children  and  makes  them  aware  of  the  newest  in-  I 
terests  and  concerns  within  the  environment.  The  second  area  I  I 
would  like  to  speak  about  is  the  Wisconsin  rural  reading  project, 
which  was  a  federally  funded  project  and  run  in  cooperation  with 
north  central  regional  educational  labs,  Wisconsin  Department  of  ' 
Public  Instruction,  and  Wisconsin  Public  Broadcasting. 

Personally,  Mr.  Obey,  I  have  to  thank  you.  We  are  very  support- 
ive for  this  type  of  project,  and  you  cannot  believe  how  it  has 
changed  our  school.  In  the  four  years  we  were  in  this  project,  it  has 
changed  how  we  teach  children.  It  was  an  extensive  staff  develop-  | 
ment  program  which  has  enriched  our  teachers  to  become  true  pro- 
fessionals and  good  educational  decision-makers.  , 

Along  with  that,  we  learned  together  the  new  direction  of  read-  | 
ing  and  how  it  can  help  our  children,  and  then  this  turn  we  went 
and  taught  our  children  to  become  strategic  learners.  Public  broad- 
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casting  brought  these  technologies  to  us.  We  extensively  use  the 
types,  reading  comprehension  tapes  and  the  story  award  tapes 
which  were  produced  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  and  go  along  with 
our  DPI  reading  guides. 

These  types  were  role  models  for  not  only  staff  but  children  to 
see  how  to  become  a  strategic  learner.  You  have  to  remember  that 
your  good  students  already  do  this,  and  what  we  were  gearing  for 
are  the  middle  of  the  road  students  and  the  low  students. 

We  are  now  telling  them  how  they  can  read  and  what  skills  they 
need  to  do  so  they  can  become  good  readers  and  have  good  compre- 
hension. We  are  telling  them  and  showing  them  through  modeling 
how  they  can  become  critical  thinkers  and  how  they  can  monitor 
and  adjust. 

None  of  this  would  have  taken  place  if  we  hadn't  been  intro- 
duced to  the  project  which  was  federally  funded  through  you.  I  feel 
that  this  project  has  also  taken  a  new  importance  for  reading  in 
our  school,  and  now  reading  is  viewed  as  a  life-long  skill.  Public 
broadcasting  is  very  important  to  the  rural  schools. 

It  extends  the  quality  of  educational  programs  for  teachers  and 
students  alike.  I  know  federal  money  is  limited,  just  like  it  is  in 
schools,  but  I  feel  that  your  investment  in  public  broadcasting  will 
result  in  the  creation  or  expansion  of  programs  for  adult  literacy, 
community  outreach,  good,  high  quality  K-12  instructional  pro- 
grams, preschooling  education,  and  public  affairs  programs. 

For  every  federal  dollar  spent  on  public  broadcasting,  stations 
have  been  able  to  match  the  funds  almost  six  to  one,  but  federal 
funds  are  still  needed  to  create  new  programs  and  run  projects 
such  as  the  Wisconsin  Rural  Reading  Project  that  can  make  a  dif- 
ference in  education. 

With  this  type  of  initiative,  public  broadcasting  is  returning  to 
its  roots,  its  roots  in  education.  I  urge  you  to  support  this  initiative 
by  granting  the  Corporation  of  Public  Broadcasting  their  request 
for  $355  million. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mrs.  Lorkowski  and  Mr. 
Brugger.  We  appreciate  your  testimony,  appreciate  your  appear- 
ance at  this  time. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Brugger  and  Ms.  Lorkowski  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee.  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
provide  testimony  to  this  distinguished  committee  on  behalf  of  the  appropriation  request 
for  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  for  Fiscal  Year  1994. 

It  is  now  universally  recognized  that  education  in  America  must  be  improved  if  we  are  to 
be  a  happy  and  prosperous  nation,  able  to  compete  in  the  new  global  economy.  America's 
342  public  television  stations  have  long  been  committed  to  providing  quality  educational 
programming  to  schools,  homes  and  the  workplace. 

We  know  this  subcommittee  is  concerned  with  the  health,  education  and  welfare  of  the 
American  people.  In  a  time  of  serious  budget  shortfalls,  we  recognize  the  difficult  choices 
you  must  make  in  appropriating  funds.  We  know  you  have  to  distribute  limited  resources 
to  meet  our  nation's  education  goals,  serve  the  physically  disadvantaged,  ensure  quality 
health  and  childcare,  and  provide  better  work  environments  for  our  labor  force. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  help  meet  the  challenge.  America's  public  television  stations  can 
harness  the  power  of  telecommunications  to  reach  this  nation's  underserved  populations  with 
formal  and  informal  educational  programming  and  services  that  will  pr0vide  a  better 
quality  of  life — especially  for  the  disadvantaged. 

After  a  year-long  study  involving  community  and  professional  leadership,  public 
television  has  drawn  up  a  five-point  strategy,  wtiich  addresses  some  of  America's  greatest 
educational  and  social  concerns.  We  are  requesting  additional  fiinding  for  public 
broadcasting  in  FY  1994  so  that  we  can  begin  to  implement  this  strategy,  which  will: 

/.  Expand  community  partnerships;  use  programming  to  stimulate  community 
action  on  problems  such  as  drugs,  illiteracy  and  poor  education;  and  to 
promote  family  values. 

2.  Expand  efforts  to  motivate  adult  illiterates  to  learn  to  read 
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3.  Develop  new  services  for  preschoolers  which  impart  positive  family  and  social 
values. 

4.  Develop  new  instructional  services  for  elementary  and  secondary  students  and 
teachers. 

5.  Develop  programming  and  expand  outreach  initiatives  to  increase  citizen 
participation  in  the  democratic  process. 

Federal  support  for  this  initiative  is  essential.  Public  television's  current  funding  levels 
from  federal  and  community  sources  are  already  fully  committed  toward  fulfilling 
existing  mandates.  We  request  this  subcommittee  appropriate  $355  million  to  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  in  FY  1994. 

The  federal  government's  appropriation  to  CPB  and  other  federal  grants  and  contracts 
account  for  16  percent  of  public  television's  total  revenue;  and  this  16  percent  is  the 
keystone  of  public  television's  diverse  sources  of  income.  The  federal  dollar  not  only 
indicates  congressional  and  national  suppon  for  public  television,  but  also  acts  as  a  magnet 
drawing  approximately  six  nonfederal  dollars  into  the  public  system  for  every  dollar 
appropriated  to  CPB.  The  federal  contribution  is  an  essential  catalyst  for  this  exemplary 
public-private  partnership. 

In  addition  to  the  CPB  appropriation,  we  urge  this  committee  to  fund  the  Department  of 
Education's  Star  Schools  program  at  $50  million  in  1992.  2S  proposed  in  Senate  bills  S.  2, 
recently  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Labor  &  Human  Resources,  and  S.  890, 
introduced  by  Senator  Kennedy  and  seven  cosponsors  on  April  23.  Public  television's 
Satellite  Educational  Resources  Consortium  (SERC),  a  beneficiary  of  Star  Schools 
funding,  is  a  model  for  the  new  generation  of  instructional  television  that  lets  students 
interaa  with  instructors  thousands  of  miles  away.  Schools  in  rural  districts  and  a  growing 
number  of  inner  city  schools  are  finding  that  distance  learning  helps  solve  the  problems  of 
inequity  and  lack  of  opportunity.  Limited  educational  resources  often  restria  instruaion 
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in  the  critical  fields  of  science,  math  and  foreign  language.  Funding  at  the  $50  million 
level  in  1992  will  ensure  the  continued  growth  of  this  exciting  new  learning  technology. 

Public  television  stations  also  request  funding  of  $1  million  for  the  Descriptive  Video 
Services  Program  (DVS).  a  project  from  the  WGBH  Education  Foundation  in  Boston, 
which  makes  television  programs  accessible  for  the  blind  and  visually  impaired.  Using  the 
same  technology  that  makes  DVS  possible,  public  TV  is  pioneering  in  the  simultaneous 
broadcasting  of  second  language  soundtracks.  The  MacNeil/Lehrer  NewsHour  is  now 
broadcast  nighdy  with  a  simultaneous  Spanish  translation  available  in  about  40  cities. 

Finally,  we  request  continued  support  for  closed  captioning  of  television  programs  through 
the  Department  of  Education.  In  addition  to  allowing  the  hard  of  hearing  to  enjoy  the  full 
benefit  of  television,  closed  captions  also  assist  students  learning  English  as  a  second 
language  and  prove  valuable  to  learning-disabled  students. 

Public  television's  mandate  is  to  offer  high-quality  educational  and  information  programs 
for  16  hours  or  more  every  day.  It  accomplishes  this  on  roughly  $1.2  billion  a  year  for  the 
whole  system,  including  all  program  production  and  the  operation  of  more  than  340  local 
stations. 

At  a  time  of  budget  deficits,  the  government  must  invest  its  funds  in  programs  that  have 
proven  themselves  to  yield  a  strong  return  on  the  taxpayer  dollar.  Public  television  has  not 
only  met  the  test,  but  it  has  been  leading  the  way  in  creating  local  community  partnerships 
that  are  making  a  real  difference  in  people's  lives. 
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Building  Community  Partnerships 

Our  first  initiative  is  to  expand  community  partnerships.  If  public  television  stands  for 
anything  in  the  1990s,  it  stands  for  community  partnerships;  our  belief  that  public 
television  programming  can  stimulate  community  solutions  to  local  (and  therefore 
national)  problems. 

Public  television  is  community  based;  it  is  a  resource  to  communicate — that  is  as 
responsive  to  problems  as  the  imagination  of  the  community  allows.  At  a  time  when  so 
many  Americans  feel  disconnected  from  the  larger  society,  every  effort  to  find  solutions 
to  community  problems  reconnects  us  to  each  other.  Local  public  television  stations  are 
reaching  out  into  their  communities,  by  using  programming  as  the  centerpiece — the 
springboard — for  comprehensive  outreach  partnerships. 

In  Detroit,  for  example,  WTVS  broadcasts  programs  that  warn  young  people  about  drug 
abuse,  but  in  addition,  turns  these  programs  into  a  catalyst  for  community  action.  Each 
year  in  the  fall,  WTVS  convenes  a  civic  coalition  to  develop  new  ways  to  fight  drug 
abuse — such  as  alcohol-free  panies  in  the  region's  high  schools.  Then  in  the  spring,  busloads 
of  students  attend  a  memorial  service  for  local  teenagers  killed  in  alcohol-  and  drug- 
related  accidents. 

As  part  of  its  focus  on  drug  issues,  Maryland  Public  Television  (MPT)  presented  a  special 
90-minute  program  on  adult  children  of  alcoholics.  Over  1,000  telephone  calls  were 
asnwered  by  volunteers,  including  professional  counselors,  who  referred  callers  to  specific 
organizations  providing  help  and  offered  follow-up  packets  listing  area  help  groups, 
meeting  times  and  locations. 
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Six  years  ago,  five  stations  joined  together  to  create  tiie  Public  Television  Outreach 
Alliance  (PTOA)  to  organize  national  outreach  campaigns  which  all  stations  could  use 
locally.  The  alliance  is  funded  by  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  and 
concentrates  on  one  or  two  topics  a  year. 

This  year,  the  Outreach  Alliance  is  concentrating  on  issues  that  affect  children  and 
families.  The  year-long  project,  called  "The  Family:  ALL  TOGETHER  NOW," 
includes — among  many  other  things — the  Bill  Moyers  documentary  "All  Our  Children," 
which  was  broadcast  nationally  in  April;  national  videoconferences  for  educators  and 
legislators;  local  projects  recognizing  youth  achievements;  and  a  WQED  documentary 
aired  May  1  called  "Cool  Moves-Teens  Together,"  which  celebrates  the  positive  aaions 
of  teenagers  from  diverse  parts  of  the  country. 

Through  its  outreach  efforts,  public  television  can  forge  partnerships  with  local  community 
organizations — and  can  galvanize  local  resources  to  solve  national  problems.  This  means  a 
powerful  infrastructure  is  now  in  place — not  just  an  infrastructure  of  transmitters  and 
satellites,  but  a  social  infrastructure  of  community.organizations  and  private  volunteers. 
They  arc  ready  to  serve  the  nation,  by  serving  their  local  communities.  With  additional 
federal  support,  they  can  provide  us  with  an  even  more  powerful  vehicle  to  achieve  positive 
social  change. 

EXPANDING  EDUCATION  RESOURCES  FOR  ADULTS 

The  second  initiative  which  public  television  stations  have  undertaken  is  expanding 
education  resources  for  adults.  "There  is  no  way,"  wrote  Forrest  P.  Chisman  in  Jump  Start: 
The  Federal  Role  in  Adult  Literacy,  "in  which  the  United  States  can  remain  competitive  in  a 
global  economy,  maintain  its  standard  of  living,  and  shoulder  the  burden  of  the  retirement 
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of  the  baby  boom  generation  unless  we  mount  a  forceful  national  effort  to  help  adults 
upgrade  their  basic  skills  in  the  very  near  future." 

Public  television  is  doing  just  that.  We  are  helping  to  upgrade  the  basic  skills  of  those 
who: 

•  Do  not  know  how  to  read; 

•  Do  not  have  a  high  school  degree; 

•  Need  to  study  for  a  college  diploma  in  the  convenience  of  their  own  home. 

Literacy.  One  of  the  most  frightening  statistics  today  is  the  number  of  adult  illiterates — 
which  is  estimated  to  be  between  25  million  to  70  million  adults.  A  few  years  ago,  after 
research  showed  that  the  most  effective  way  to  combat  illiteracy  is  with  one-on-one 
volunteer  tutoring,  public  television  joined  with  Capital  Cities/ABC  to  create  Project 
Literacy  U.S.,  known  as  PLUS.  In  five  years,  PLUS  has  organized  450  local  task  forces 
and  more  than  doubled  the  nation's  pool  of  volunteers  in  adult  basic  education. 

PLUS  has  focused  on  young  people,  literacy  in  the  workplace  and  mentoring,  and  this  year 
will  turn  its  attention  toward  the  elderly.  You  can  see  when  public  television  tackles  a 
problem,  it  does  so  on  a  sustained  basis,  not  just  for  the  week  or  month  that  an  issue  is 
fashionable.  We  believe  we  are  having  an  impact.  Calls  to  the  national  PLUS  hodine  have 
increased  from  2,000  a  month  to  more  than  17,000. 

GED.  A  very  large  number  of  Americans  know  how  to  read,  but  do  not  possess  a  high 
school  diploma.  Each  year  public  television  stations  help  thousands  of  these  citizens 
prepare  for  and  pass  the  General  Educational  Development  test,  or  GED. 

•  In  its  ongoing  campaign  to  improve  adult  literacy,  WNET,  New  York 
distributed  more  than  175,000  booklets  for  the  Learn  to  Read  series  and  over 
800  sets  of  GED  on  TVstudy  manuals.  About  35,000  people  view  each 
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program  of  these  two  series.  In  addition,  the  station's  Literacy  Assistance 
hotline  logs  about  300  calls  each  week  throughout  the  year. 

We  know  that  public  television's  work  in  this  area  is  producing  solid,  measurable  results. 

For  example,  in  Kentucky,  the  pass  rate  for  people  taking  the  GED  test  after  watching  the 

series  and  using  accompanying  workbooks  is  82  percent,  compared  to  60  percent 

nationwide. 

Adult  Learning.  Many  Americans  working  toward  college  degrees  cannot  get  to  campus 
on  a  regular  basis;  more  than  30  percent  of  enrollees  are  older  than  24  years.  For  the  past 
10  years,  more  than  300  public  TV  stations  have  brought  telecourses  to  adults  who  want  to 
earn  their  college  diploma,  but  who  have  been  kept  away  from  college  campuses  by  jobs  or 
family  responsibilities.  Students  enrolled  in  the  PBS  Adult  Learning  Service  program  can 
earn  credit  for  courses  at  more  than  1,800  colleges  and  universities.  Currently,  about 
265,000  students  are  enrolled  in  these  courses — which  makes  for  a  very  large  college.  In 
addition,  of  the  3,000  colleges  and  universities  nationwide,  2,500  use  Annenberg/CPB 
project  course  material. 

The  need  for  adult  education  and  vocational  training  is  only  going  to  grow.  Experts  tell  us 
that  a  child  born  today  will  have  twelve  career  changes  during  his  or  her  lifetime.  We  need 
to  plan  now  how  we  are  going  to  provide  the  kind  of  education  and  training  that  will  help 
individuals  take  control  and  become  master  of  their  vocational  lives  in  this  fast-changing 
world.  Public  schools  won't  be  able  to  provide  the  kind  of  "cradle- to-grave"  education  we 
are  talking  about  here.  When  you  think  about  it,  public  television  is  the  only  institution  in 
a  position  to  provide  this  service. 

Additional  federal  support  in  1994  will  help  public  television  build  on  its  long  experience 
in  providing  education  and  training  to  adults,  and  would  allow  it  to  enhance  and  expand 
these  services  nationwide. 
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Imparting  positive  Values  to  Preschoolers 

Public  television's  commitment  to  preschool  children  has  been  at  the  core  of  its  service  for 
more  than  20  years.  A  whole  generation  of  children  has  grown  up  watching  Mister  Rogers' 
Neighborhood,  first  broadcast  in  1967,  and  Sesame  Street,  first  seen  in  1969.  More 
recently,  abandoned  by  the  commercial  network  he  had  served  for  more  than  a  decade, 
Captain  Kangaroo  has  found  a  new  home  on  public  television — where  he  can  continue  to 
bring  his  inspirational  messages  to  young  children. 

Those  messages  are  vital.  On  public  television  children  are  not  only  entertained  and 
challenged  by  educational  materials,  they  also  receive  positive  family  values  in  a 
commercial  free  environment.  This  is  more  important  than  ever  because  over  half  of 
America's  children  between  three  and  five  years  now  spend  a  large  part  of  their  days  away 
from  their  families,  in  childcare  centers. 

Public  television  has  not  rested  on  its  laurels  for  preschool  programming.  Local  stations 
today  are  looking  at  ways  to  provide  programming  directly  to  childcare  centers.  We  want 
to  help  prepare  childcare  workers  and  to  help  answer  parents'  questions  about  their 
children's  growth  and  development. 

South  Carolina  ETV,  for  example,  has  produced  and  distributed  more  than  30 
instruaional  programs  to  train  early  childhood  professionals  in  childcare,  child 
development  programs  and  Head  Start.  Now  it's  also  preparing  a  series  of  video- 
conferences  for  childcare  workers.  South  Carolina  ETV  took  another  step  fiinher  when  it 
created  a  childcare  center  for  its  own  employees.  They  understand  that  employees  who  are 
secure  about  the  well-being  of  their  children  are  more  productive  employees. 
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Developing  New  K-12  Programs 

From  their  very  first  days  on  the  air,  public  broadcasters  have  created  classroom 
opportunities  that  no  individual  teacher  or  school  could  ever  provide.  They  have  taken 
students  throughout  the  world,  brought  great  people  into  the  classroom  and  used  video 
technology  to  immerse  students  in  environments  that  the  naked  eye  could  not  see. 

Seventy-two  percent  of  public  television  licensees  broadcast  instructional  video 
programming  specifically  for  use  in  elementary  and  secondary  school  classrooms;  others 
distribute  programs  for  recording  by  teachers  or  by  prerecorded  cassettes.  During  the 
1989-90  school  year,  public  television  reached  more  than  29  million  students  in  69,000 
schools.  For  the  second  time  in  a  year,  a  cable  industry  study  found  public  television  to  be 
the  top  source  of  educational  programming  among  America's  teachers. 

Public  TV  has,  since  its  inception,  provided  programming  that  develops  mathematics  and 
science  skills,  improves  reading  abilities  and  interests,  enriches  students'  understanding  of 
the  arts,  increases  multicultural  understanding,  and  brings  equity  and  access  to  even  the 
tiniest,  most  isolated  school  districts. 

Some  high-level  and  specialized  courses,  such  as  advanced  science  and  mathematics, 
Russian  and  Japanese  language,  are  offered  by  means  of  interactive  distance  learning 
technology.  Master  teachers  in  studios  communicate  by  satellite  and  their  students 
throughout  the  country  respond  by  means  of  audio  equipment  and  electronic  keypads. 
Continued  support  for  the  Star  Schools  program  will  make  this  vital  instructional  service 
available  to  many  more  deserving  students  in  economically  deprived  parts  of  this  country. 
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INCREASING  CITIZEN  AWARENESS 

Public  television  is  committed  to  sustaining  the  democratic  values  of  this  society,  by  using 
the  medium  as  an  access  point  for  responsible  citizenship  in  every  election  year.  The 
freedom  to  choose  doesn't  mean  much  to  people  who  don't  know  how  to  choose,  or  who 
don't  really  understand  the  issues  that  are  involved  in  making  their  choice. 

Programs  such  as  The  MacNeil/Lehrer  NewsHour,  Washington  Week  in  Review,  Firing  Line, 
American  Interests  znd  The  American  Experience       continue  to  inform  viewers  throughout 
the  year.   But  we  will  want  to  build  on  the  kind  of  special  programming  we  have  done  in 
recent  election  years.  The  commercial  networks  have  cut  back  on  issue  analysis  and 
election  coverage.  Gavel  to  gavel  coverage  of  conventions  has  become  nearly  nonexistent. 
With  sufficient  funding,  public  television  can  fill  the  need  for  a  source  of  balanced,  in- 
depth  news  and  information  on  both  a  local  and  national  level. 

Public  television  may  soon  become  one  of  the  only  broadcasters  providing  programming 
to  those  who  are  information  poor,  and  it  may  soon  become  one  of  the  only  broadcasters 
that  will  be  able  to  guarantee  equity  of  access  to  important  information.  Without  a  public 
television  service  dedicated  to  serving  all  Americans,  no  matter  where  they  live  or  their 
income  level,  the  United  States  can  expect  to  see  a  widening  gap  between  the  information 
"haves"  and  "have-nots." 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  last  20  years  both  government  and  private  sources  have  made  an 
enormous  investment  in  the  educational  and  development  potential  of  public  television. 
The  return  has  been  remarkable.  With  the  continued  support  of  this  committee,  public 
television  stations  are  prepared  to  provide  additional  critical  services  to  the  nation 
throughout  this  decade.  Thank  you. 
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Tuesday,  May  14,  1991. 

WITNESS 

DAVID  EDWARDS,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  JOINT  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE 
FOR  LANGUAGES 

Mr.  Natcher.  Our  next  witness  is  Dr.  David  Edwards.  Come 
around,  Dr.  Edwards. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Edwards.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the 
subcommittee  for  this  opportunity  to  testify.  The  National  Council 
for  Languages  and  International  Studies  is  an  umbrella  policy  or- 
ganization that  represents  41  national  associations  concerned  with 
languages  and  literacy  in  international  education. 

I  sincerely  appreciate  the  subcommittee's  past  vice  president  for 
languages  and  literacy  education,  and  particularly  for  the  first 
time  funding  the  Foreign  Language  Assistance  Act  received  last 
year. 

We  are  requesting  that  the  subcommittee  consider  moderate  in- 
creases in  Title  VI  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  the  Foreign  Lan- 
guage Assistance  Act,  and  the  English  Literacy  Grants  Program. 
Of  the  many  important  federal  programs,  we  feel  that  these  are  of 
serious  national  significance,  have  serious  national  impact  and  are 
among  the  least  adequately  funded. 

They  are  small  programs  that  can  provide  very  necessary  federal 
seed  monies  that  can  be  highly  effective,  and  particularly  in  states 
like  Ohio,  Massachusetts,  cut  back  on  support  for  education  at  the 
local  and  state  level,  these  programs  can  really  have  a  major 
impact. 

There  are  a  number  of  issues  which  these  programs  address  and 
are  of  concern  to  the  United  States  international  competence,  our 
economic  competitiveness  and  educational  quality. 

First,  although  enrollments  are  growing  and  they  are  the  highest 
they  have  been  in  60  years,  there  is  still  an  inadequate  number  of 
students  in  second  language.  For  example,  only  about  one-fifth  of 
our  students  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  grades  study  a 
second  language. 

Secondly,  the  study  of  hard  language,  such  as  you  already  heard, 
such  as  Russian  and  Japanese,  are  increasing,  but  still  less  than 
one  percent  of  our  students  study  these  languages  spoken  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  world's  population. 

There  is  also  some  excellence  model  programs  in  Russian  and 
Japanese,  in  Ohio  and  Massachusetts,  Oregon,  Prince  Georges 
County,  Maryland,  but  they  are  very  fragile  programs.  Consequent- 
ly, they  are  very  subject  to  undergoing  cuts  as  states  cut  back.  The 
Foreign  Language  Assistance  Act  is  truly  important  to  the  very  life 
of  these  programs. 

Despite  new  requirements  for  elementary  foreign  languages  in 
five  states,  most  of  the  states  simply  do  not  teach  foreign  languages 
at  the  elementary  levels  where  they  are  most  easily  learned. 

Because  we  do  not  begin  second  language  study  early  and  contin- 
ue it  throughout  a  student's  education,  as  do  almost  all  other  coun- 
tries, we  simply  fail  to  develop  serious  competence  in  other  Ian- 
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guages.  The  most  pressing  problem  we  have  right  now,  however,  is 
that  35  states  have  major  foreign  language  teacher  shortages. 

These  are  shortages  all  across  the  board,  not  just  in  Japanese 
where  finding  teachers  is  almost  impossible,  but  in  areas  of  critical 
importance,  such  as  French,  German,  and  Spanish  as  well.  For 
these  reasons,  particularly  the  need  to  preserve  our  language  re- 
sources, the  need  to  begin  language  study  early,  the  need  to  ad- 
dress the  severe  teachers  shortage,  we  respectfully  submit  or  re- 
spectfully request  that  the  subcommittee  consider  increased  appro- 
priations for  these  three  small,  but  very  important  federal  pro- 
grams— the  Foreign  Language  Assistance  Act  can  help  fragile 
model  programs  in  the  critical  languages  survive. 

It  can  provide  some  support  to  begin  innovative  model  programs 
in  the  elementary  schools,  and  it  can  help  produce  some  teachers 
and  materials  to  ensure  their  success.  Title  VI  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  can  help  address  the  teacher  shortage. 

It  can  help  us  learn  what  we  need  to  know  about  acquiring  and 
retaining  second  languages,  and  it  can  provide  some  of  the  exper- 
tise necessary  to  address  economic  competitiveness  and  issues  of 
national  security. 

Finally,  the  English  literacy  grants  would  begin  to  provide  Eng- 
lish as  a  second  language  to  those  who  desperately  need  it  in  order 
to  survive  and  to  actually  contribute  to  our  society.  Mr.  Chairman, 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  thank  you  for  your  time  and  for  this 
opportunity  to  testify. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Edwards  follows:] 
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The  Joint  National  Committee  for  Languages  and  the  National  Council  for 
Languages  and  International  Studies  are  organizations  representing  forty-one  major 
associations  concerned  with  languages  and  international  education.  JNCL-NCLIS 
represents  the  less-commonly-taught  languages,  including  Chinese,  Japanese,  Arabic  and 
Russian,  as  well  as  more  traditional  languages  such  as  Latin,  French,  Spanish  and 
German.  Also  included  are  a  number  of  associations  concerned  with  languages  and 
technology,  such  as  the  International  Association  of  Learning  Laboratories,  and  the 
Computer  Assisted  Language  Instruction  Consortium.  Members  such  as  the  Modem 
Language  Association,  the  Linguistic  Society  of  America,  the  National  Association  for 
Bilingual  Education,  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  and  Teachers  of 
English  to  Speakers  of  Other  Languages  are  concerned  with  second  languages,  literacy, 
bilingual  education,  and  English  as  a  Second  Language,  as  well  as  research.  Finally, 
other  members  such  as  the  Alliance  for  Education  in  Global  and  International  Studies 
and  the  American  Assembly  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business  address  language  issues  in 
the  broader  context  of  economic  competitiveness  and  international  education. 

JNCL-NCLIS  urge  increased  federal  support  for  literacy,  foreign  languages  and 
international  education.  There  are  numerous  federal  programs  dealing  with  these  issues 
such  as  the  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Post-secondary  Education  and  Star  Schools 
that  merit  consideration  for  increased  appropriations.  Specifically,  we  recommend  that 
three  programs  deserve  particular  attention  for  FY  1992:  The  Foreign  Language 
Assistance  Act  (Title  II,  Part  B  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act)  should 
be  increased  to  $10  million  for  FY  92.  Title  VI,  Foreign  Languages  and  Area  Studies,  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  (and  its  attendant  overseas  programs),  should  be  funded  at 
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$55  million.  Finally,  English  Literacy  Grants  (Adult  Education  Act,  Title  III,  Part  C) 
should  be  restored  to  their  original  funding  level  of  $5,888  million  and  include  an 
increase  for  inflation.  These  are  programs  that  are  of  critical  importance  to  the  United 
States'  economic  competitiveness,  national  security  and  educational  quality.  They  are 
small,  inadequately  funded  programs  where  federal  seed  monies  can  be  highly  effective  in 
addressing  areas  of  national  need,  particularly  as  financial  pressures  force  states  to 
reduce  their  education  budgets. 

As  recent  events  in  Eastern  Europe,  the  Middle  East  and  Latin  America  have 
dramatically  demonstrated,  international  expertise  is  vitally  important  to  our  nation's 
security.  As  our  world  continues  to  experience  rapid  social,  political,  economic  and 
environmental  changes,  there  is  nothing  of  greater  importance  than  the  ability  to 
understand  and  cope  with  diversity.  In  order  to  comprehend  and  address  challenges  and 
opportunities  posed  by  the  European  Community,  trade  agreements  with  Canada  and 
Mexico,  and  developing  markets  in  the  Third  World,  our  nation  will  require  a  globally 
aware  citizenry  and  widespread  international  knowledge.  We  must  speak  the  languages 
of  our  customers,  clients  and  competitors  whether  they  are  Japanese,  German,  Russian, 
Spanish  or  English.  In  order  to  do  this  our  educational  system  will  have  to  address  the 
crisis  in  international  education  that  has  been  festering  for  over  four  decades. 

The  member  associations  of  JNCL-NCLIS  are  greatly  concerned  about  a  number 
of  issues  that  affect  our  nation  and  our  students: 

*        Although  enrollments  are  the  highest  they  have  been  since  the  1930s,  there  is  still 
an  inadequate  number  of  students  taking  foreign  languages.  Less  than  twenty-two 
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percent  of  our  elementary  students  have  access  to  a  second  language.  Only  three  states 
have  at  least  fifty  percent  of  their  high  school  students  enrolled  in  foreign  language 
classes.  Only  twenty-eight  percent  of  our  colleges  and  universities  have  a  language 
requirement  for  admission.  Forty-two  percent  have  no  degree  requirement. 

*  Despite  new  requirements  at  the  elementary  level  in  five  states,  foreign  languages 
continue  to  be  taught  primarily  in  high  school  and  college  rather  than  in  the  lower  grades 
where  they  are  learned  more  easily.  Unlike  most  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  including 
the  less-developed  countries,  the  United  States  treats  second  language  study  as  an  upper 
level  elective  instead  of  an  elementary  grade  basic. 

*  Because  language  study  does  not  begin  early  and  continue  through  long,  highly- 
articulated  sequences,  we  fail  to  develop  serious  competence  in  other  languages.  Even 
when  proficiency  and  communicative  skills  are  well  developed  as  in  the  nation's  few 
elementary  immersion  programs,  the  skills  may  be  lost  through  attrition  due  to 
inadequate  higher  level  sequences. 

*  Study  of  the  less-commonly-taught  languages  such  as  Japanese,  Russian,  Chinese 
and  Arabic  is  increasing  rapidly.  For  example,  the  number  of  high  school  students 
studying  Russian  increased  from  12,000  to  18,000  just  last  year.  Nevertheless,  the 
numbers  are  still  seriously  inadequate.  Less  than  one  percent  of  our  students,  at  all 
levels,  are  enrolled  in  these  languages  spoken  by  three-fourths  of  the  world's  population. 
The  difficulty  of  these  languages,  the  severe  shortage  of  teachers,  and  the  inadequacies 
and  unavailability  of  materials  conspire  to  keep  these  enrollments  limited. 

*  Thirty-five  states  now  have  or  project,  within  the  next  two  years,  major  foreign 
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language  teacher  shortages.  These  shortages  are  not  just  in  the  less-commonly-taught 
languages,  but  also  in  such  politically  and  economically  critical  languages  such  as  Spanish, 
French,  and  German.  Recruiting  abroad,  the  use  of  technology  and  alternative 
certification  are  some  of  the  alternatives  being  employed  to  address  this  shortage.  While 
short-term  alternatives  are  necessary,  they  cannot  replace  the  long-term  need  for  well- 
trained,  qualified  language  teachers. 

*        Our  nation  wastes  tremendous  human  resources  by  allowing  illiteracy  in  any 
language  and  by  failing  to  preserve  and  utilize  the  skills  of  individuals  with  a  language 
other  than  English.  It  is  essential  that  we  address  the  needs  of  those  who  cannot  read 
nor  write  in  any  language  so  as  to  fully,  productively  integrate  them  into  society.  Those 
who  can  function  in  a  language  other  than  English,  should  be  encouraged,  while  learning 
English,  to  preserve  and  develop  their  native  language  skills  as  well. 

Groups  ranging  from  the  National  Governors'  Association  to  the  Council  of  Chief 
State  School  Officers  to  the  American  Council  on  Education  have  called  for  increased 
and  improved  foreign  language  instruction  in  the  nation's  schools.  The  Foreign  Language 
Assistance  Act  is  the  only  federal  program  devoted  to  model  elementary  and  secondary 
foreign  language  programs.  At  a  time  when  a  number  of  states  are  being  forced  to 
reduce  the  commitment  to  education  in  general  and  languages  in  particular,  this  program 
provides  much  needed  matching  funds  for  foreign  language  instruction. 

Funded  for  the  first  time  last  year,  the  Foreign  Language  Assistance  Act  supports 
model  elementary  and  secondary  foreign  language  programs.  We  are  delighted  that  this 
program  recognizes  the  importance  of  language  education  at  the  elementary  level  and 
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notes  the  pressing  need  for  programs  in  the  less-commonly-taught  languages  such  as 
Korean,  Arabic,  Chinese,  Japanese  and  Russian.  We  are  concerned,  however,  with  the 
Department  of  Education's  decision  to  restrict  the  program  to  just  these  five  languages 
and  we  note  that  since  a  majority  of  the  states  do  not  have  such  programs,  it  will  take 
time  and  resources  to  develop  them.  There  are  some  excellent  elementary  programs  in 
Japanese,  for  example,  in  Ohio,  Georgia,  Iowa,  Maryland,  North  Carolina  and  Oregon 
which  can  benefit  immediately  from  the  Foreign  Language  Assistance  Act.  Increased 
appropriations  will  allow  other  states  to  develop  similar  models.  In  the  meantime,  quality 
model  elementary  programs  in  other  languages  should  not  be  excluded.  Given  the 
tremendous  demand  for  elementary  language  classes,  the  very  serious  shortage  of 
teachers  in  all  languages,  and  the  need  to  promote  the  less-commonly-taught  languages, 
we  urge  that  the  Subcommittee  consider  an  appropriation  of  $10  million  for  FY92. 

Title  VI,  Foreign  Languages  and  Area  Studies,  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  (and 
its  related  overseas  Fulbright  programs)  is  all  that  remains  of  the  nation's  commitment 
under  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  (NDEA)  to  address  our  national  security 
needs  through  the  development  of  expertise  in  foreign  languages  and  area  studies.  Title 
VI  provides  necessary  seed  money  to  assist  national  foreign  language  and  area  studies 
centers,  scholarly  and  applied  research,  undergraduate  training  and  fellowships. 
Recently,  as  a  result  of  concern  about  the  deficit,  trade  and  the  economy  a  section  was 
added  to  create  international  business  centers.  These  centers  requiring  business,  foreign 
languages  and  area  studies  to  cooperate  in  educating  business  graduates  are  excellent 
examples  of  addressing  the  nation's  long-term  need  for  economic  competitiveness.  Three 
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national  language  resource  centers  were  funded  last  year  to  examine  and  provide 
information  on  crucial  needs  in  language  acquisition,  study,  teaching,  retention,  and 
materials.  Additionally,  intensive  summer  language  institutes  were  created  during  the  last 
reauthorization  in  Section  605.  These  institutes,  however,  which  could  help  to  resolve  the 
nation's  severe  foreign  language  teacher  shortage,  have  not  been  funded.  Consequently, 
we  urge  that  the  appropriation  for  Title  VI  (and  the  related  Fulbright  programs)  be 
increased  to  $55  million  in  part,  to  support  these  vital  new  programs,  including  summer 
language  institutes. 

Finally,  English  Literacy  Grants  (Adult  Education  Act,  Title  III,  Part  C)  provide 
funds  to  assist  limited-English-proficient  (LEP)  adults  in  learning  and  functioning  in 
English.  The  ability  to  communicate  is  vital  to  economic  and  social  advancement,  as  well 
as  the  ability  to  make  a  contribution  in  our  society.  The  demand  for  these  programs  far 
exceeds  the  schools  and  the  community  college's  ability  to  meet  it.  That  20,000  to  40,000 
adults  in  Los  Angeles  alone  who  are  turned  away  from  English  as  a  Second  Language 
programs  every  year  is  ample  demonstration  of  the  need  for  this  program.  Secondly,  a 
small  portion  of  the  English  Literacy  Grants  program  supports  the  National 
Clearinghouse  on  Literacy,  the  only  nationwide  source  of  information  on  literacy  in 
existence.  Given  the  great  need  for  information  and  the  overwhelming  number  of  LEP 
adults  desiring  to  learn  English,  we  urge  that  these  grants  be  restored  to  their  original 
appropriations  level  of  $5,888  million  plus  an  increase  for  inflation. 

We  understand  the  very  difficult  decisions  the  Subcommittee  must  make  in 
determining  which  programs  receive  funding  and  funding  increases.  We  are  aware  as 
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well  and  greatly  appreciate  that  the  Subcommittee  has  been  supportive  of  foreign 
languages  and  literacy  in  the  past.  In  this  regard,  the  members  of  JNCL-NCLIS  are 
committed  to  cost-effective,  quality  programs  of  benefit  to  our  students  and  nation.  Our 
requests  are  not  made  lightly  and  we  have  attempted  to  make  them  reasonable.  Thank 
you  for  your  consideration  and  support. 
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Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you  very  much,  Doctor. 
We  appreciate  your  appearance  before  our  committee.  You  have 
given  us  an  excellent  statement. 


Tuesday,  May  14,  1991. 

WITNESS 

HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  NEW  MEXICO 

Mr.  Natcher.  Our  next  witness  is  our  friend  and  neighbor  from 
New  Mexico,  our  colleague  in  the  House,  Bill  Richardson  and  a 
Member  who  always  supports  this  bill  in  its  entirety. 

He  never  has  failed. 

When  we  bring  this  bill  out,  he  joins  with  both  sides  and  he 
helps  us. 

That  is  the  reason  I  asked  him  to  come  up  here  and  sit  with  me 
while  he  testifies. 
Mr.  Richardson? 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  appreciate  those  kind  words. 

As  another  reward  to  this  great  committee,  I  will  make  my  state- 
ment short. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  have  seven  items,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  would  hope  as  you  con- 
sider the  legislation  and  the  appropriations  for  your  labor.  Health 
and  Human  Services  and  Education  area,  that  you  give  generously 
and  you  oppose  the  drastic  cuts  and  give  full  funding  for  the 
impact  aid  program. 

A  number  of  minority  children  are  hurt  by  the  drastic  cuts. 

We  are  talking  about  2,000,000  children  nationwide  who  should 
have  the  opportunity  of  equal  education,  a  number  of  Native  Amer- 
ican and  Hispanic  children  in  New  Mexico. 

This  is  a  program  that  has  been  cut  over  the  last  ten  years  while 
per  pupil  expenditures  for  education  nationwide  have  increased  an 
average  of  seven  percent  each  of  the  past  five  years. 

On  Johnson  O'Malley,  members  of  the  committee,  these  are  the 
Federal  education  programs  for  Indian  children. 

We  are  talking  about  175,000  Indian  children  in  this  country, 
35,000  in  my  State  of  New  Mexico. 

This  is  an  important  program. 

Johnson  O'Malley  has  been  been  reduced  over  the  years.  The  Ad- 
ministration proposes  a  reduction  of  almost  $5,000,000  and  I  would 
urge  the  subcommittee  to  reinstitute  the  full  funding  for  this  vital 
program. 

The  National  Youth  Sports  program,  I  would  hope,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  your  appropriate  at  the  level  of  1991. 

This  is  a  unique  opportunity  for  economically  disadvantaged 
youngsters  to  be  exposed  to  a  college  environment,  and  to  receive 
nutritional  and  medical  services. 

I  have  a  particular  problem  in  my  State,  an  emergency  hospital. 

I  would  ask  for  your  assistance  in  appropriating  for  an  enhanced 
after-hours  urgent  care  program  for  Cuba  and  New  Mexico. 
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The  same  for  a  preschool  facility  in  Athens  New  Mexico  for  at- 
tendant services  in  my  State,  for  the  Crown  Point  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology and  Displaced  Homemakers. 

It  is  important — I  have  given  you  a  long  list. 

I  come  from  a  poor  State  where  people  are  needy  and  need  help. 

We  have  always  looked  to  your  committee  and  to  the  members  of 
this  body  to  restore  a  lot  of  the  cuts  that  are  initiated  and,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  that  spirit  of  positiveness  and  brevity,  I  thank  you 
for  allowing  me  to  testify. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Richardson,  we  want  to  thank  you  for  your 
appearance  before  our  committee. 

You  have  made  an  excellent  statement  and  certainly  every  con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  your  request. 

Mr.  PuRSELL.  New  Mexico  can't  miss. 

He  is  a  great  Congressman,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  he  is  also  a  great 
athlete. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you  very  much. 
[The  statement  of  Mr.  Richardson  follows:] 
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MAY  14,  1991 

CONGRESSMAN  BILL  RICHARDSON 
TESTIMONY  BEFORE  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
LABOR,  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES  AND  EDUCATION 

THANK  YOU  MR.   CHAIRMAN  AND  DISTINGUISHED  SUBCOMMITTEE 
MEMBERS  FOR  THIS  OPPORTUNITY  TO  TESTIFY  BEFORE  YOU  ON  PROJECTS 
AND  PROGRAMS  THAT  ARE  CRITICAL  TO  THE  THIRD  DISTRICT  OF  NEW 
MEXICO. 

IMPACT  AID 

IMPACT  AID  IS  AN  IMPORTANT  PROGRAM  THAT  RECOGNIZES  THAT  A 
FINANCIAL  BURDEN  WAS  CREATED  FOR  LOCAL  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  WHEN 
PROPERTY  WAS  REMOVED  FROM  THE  LOCAL  TAX  ROLLS  AS  A  RESULT  OF 
FEDERAL  OWNERSHIP  OF  PROPERTY.     IMPACT  AID  PROVIDES  APPROXIMATELY 
2  MILLION  CHILDREN  NATIONWIDE  WITH  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  HAVE  EQUAL 
EDUCATION.      IN  NEW  MEXICO,   46,742  STUDENTS  BENEFIT  FROM  IMPACT 
AID  AND  25,526  OF  THESE  STUDENTS  ARE  LOCATED  IN  MY  DISTRICT 
ALONE . 

UNFORTUNATELY,   IMPACT  AID  HAS  BEEN  CUT  DRASTICALLY  OVER  THE 
PAST  TEN  YEARS  WHILE  PER  PUPIL  EXPENDITURES  FOR  EDUCATION 
NATIONWIDE  HAVE  INCREASED  AN  AVERAGE  OF  7%  EACH  OF  THE  PAST  FIVE 
YEARS.     THIS  TREND  IS  FORCING  MORE  AND  MORE  OF  THE  COST  OF 
EDUCATING  THE  FEDERALLY-CONNECTED  STUDENT  TO  BE  PICKED  UP  BY 
STATE  AND  LOCAL  FUNDS.     NOW,   THE  ADMINISTRATION  IS  PROPOSING  TO 
CUT  IMPACT  AID  BY  $144.9  MILLION.     I  WOULD  ASK  YOU  TO  OPPOSE  SUCH 
DRASTIC  COTS  AND  PROVIDE  FULL  FUNDING  FOR  THIS  VITAL  PROGRAM. 

JOHNSON  O'MALLEY 

I  AM  ALSO  SUPPORTIVE  OF  THE  JOHNSON-0 ' MALLEY   (JOM)  PROGRAM 
WHICH  PROVIDES  NATIVE  AMERICAN  INDIAN  STUDENTS  WITH  IMPORTANT 
FUNDING  AND  SUPPLEMENTAL  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS.     NEW  MEXICO  IS 
HOME  TO  19  PUEBLOS  AND  2  TRIBES,   AND  APPROXIMATELY  35,000  INDIAN 
STUDENTS  BENEFIT  FROM  THIS  IMPORTANT  PROGRAM. 

DESPITE  THE  SUCCESS  AND  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  JOM  PROGRAM,  BOTH 
THE  BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS  AND  THE  ADMINISTRATION  PROPOSE 
FUNDING  REDUCTIONS  OF  ALMOST  $5  MILLION  AND  $23.5  MILLION, 
RESPECTIVELY.     NEW  MEXICO  STUDENTS  WOULD  SUFFER  A  SEVERE  LOSS  IN 
BENEFICIAL  PROGRAMS  IF  SUCH  A  REDUCTION  IN  FUNDING  FOR  THIS 
IMPORTANT  PROGRAM  WERE  INSTITUTED.      I,  THEREFORE  REQUEST  THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE'S  SUPPORT  FOR  REINSTITUTION  OF  FULL  FUNDING  FOR  THIS 
VITAL  PROGRAM. 

NATIONAL  YOUTH  SPORTS  PROGRAM 

THE  NATIONAL  YOUTH  SPORTS  PROGRAM  (NYSP)   PROVIDES  A  UNIQUE 
OPPORTUNITY  FOR  MORE  THAN  55,000  ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED 
YOUNGSTERS  NATIONWIDE  TO  BE  EXPOSED  TO  A  COLLEGE  ENVIRONMENT  AND 
TO  RECEIVE  NUTRITIONAL  AND  MEDICAL  SERVICES.     ADDITIONALLY,  IT 
PROVIDES  INSTRUCTION  IN  SUCH  AREAS  AS  SUBSTANCE  ABUSE  PREVENTION, 
HEALTH  AND  NUTRITION,   AND  SPORTS  SKILLS.      GIVEN  THE  SIGNIFICANCE 
OF  THE  NYSP  PROGRAM  TO  NEW  MEXICO'S  YOUTH,   I  WOULD  REQUEST  YOUR 
SUPPORT  OF  NYSP  FUNDING  OF,   AT  A  MINIMUM,   THE  FY  1991  LEVEL  OF 
$10,832  MILLION. 
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CUBA  EMERGENCY  HOSPITAL 

I  WOULD  ALSO  LIKE  TO  BRING  TO  YOUR  ATTENTION  AN  ISSUE  OF 
GREAT  CONCERN  IN  MY  DISTRICT  REGARDING  ACCESS  TO  HEALTH  CARE. 
THE  CHECKERBOARD  AREA  HEALTH  SYSTEM  (CAHS)  HAS  UNTIL  RECENTLY 
BEEN  OPERATED  BY  PRESBYTERIAN  MEDICAL  SERVICES   (PMS),  A  NON- 
PROFIT, PRIVATE  CORPORATION  AND  WAS  PRIMARILY  FUNDED  WITH  FEDERAL 
FUNDS   (INCLUDING  INDIAN  HEALTH  SERVICE,   330  GRANT,  MEDICARE,  AND 
MEDICAID  MONIES)  UNTIL  THESE  FUNDS  BECAME  SCARCE  IN  THE  EARLY 
EIGHTIES. 

CONTINUING  FINANCIAL  LOSSES  ASSOCIATED  WITH  THE  FACILITY 
FORCED  PMS  TO  CLOSE  THE  9  BED  HOSPITAL  IN  NOVEMBER  1988.  WITH 
THE  NEAREST  MEDICAL  FACILITY  NOW  100  MILES  AWAY,  HOWEVER,  PMS  HAS 
MAINTAINED  A  SUBSTANTIAL  FINANCIAL  COMMITMENT  TO  KEEP  THE 
AMBULANCE  SERVICE  RUNNING  AND  THE  EMERGENCY  ROOM  OPEN.  LOCAL 
PHYSICIANS  AND  EMERGENCY  MEDICAL  TECHNICIANS  HAVE  COORDINATED 
WITH  PMS  TO  PROVIDE  24  HOUR/7  DAY  EMERGENCY  AND  AMBULANCE 
SUPPORT.     MORE  RECENTLY,   PMS  HAS  HAD  TO  SCALE  DOWN  TO  ONE  PAID 
CREW  POSING  SERIOUS  ACCESS  TO  URGENT  CARE  PROBLEMS  WHEN  THE  LONE 
AMBULANCE  IS  DISPATCHED  ELSEWHERE. 

UNDERSTANDING  THAT  THIS  FRONTIER  AND  REMOTE  AREA  OF  MY 
DISTRICT  CANNOT  SUPPORT  EITHER  A  HOSPITAL  OR  A  TRADITIONAL 
EMERGENCY  ROOM,   I  WOULD  ASK  FOR  YOUR  KIND  ASSISTANCE  IN 
APPROPRIATING  $350,000  FOR  AN  ENHANCED  AFTER  HOURS  URGENT  CARE 
PROGRAM.     THE  FUNDS  WOULD  BE  USED  TO:     PAY  FOR  A  TRAUMA  NURSE  WHO 
WOULD  SERVE  A  TRIAGE  FUNCTION  AND  ASSIST  THE  ON-CALL  PHYSICIAN, 
UPGRADE  EMERGENCY  ROOM  EQUIPMENT,  PROVIDE  A  STIPEND  TO  LOCAL 
PROVIDERS  WHO  PARTICIPATE  IN  THE  AFTER-HOURS  ON-CALL  SCHEDULE, 
AND  TO  SUPPORT  A  COMPREHENSIVE  AMBULANCE  SERVICE. 

AZTEC  PRE-SCHOOL 

THE  ECHO  AZTEC  PRE-SCHOOL  WHICH  PROVIDES  DAY  CARE,  PRE- 
SCHOOL AND  LATCH-KEY  SERVICES  TO  APPROXIMATELY  40  CHILDREN  WAS 
RECENTLY  DESTROYED  BY  FIRE.     WHILE  THE  SCHOOL  HAS  RE-OPENED  AT  A 
LOCAL  CHURCH,  THE  FACILITY  NEEDS  RENOVATION  IN  ORDER  TO  MEET  ALL 
HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  STANDARDS  AND  STATE  LICENSING  BUREAU 
REQUIREMENTS.     THE  SCHOOL  ESTIMATES  THE  TOTAL  COST  OF  THESE 
RENOVATIONS  TO  BE  APPROXIMATELY  $100,000.     I  RESPECTFULLY  REQUEST 
YOUR  ASSISTANCE  IN  PROVIDING  OR  IDENTIFYING  FUNDS  FOR  THE 
RENOVATION  OF  THEIR  CURRENT  FACILITY. 

ATTENDANTS  SERVICES 

THE  AMERICANS  DISABLED  FOR  ATTENDANT  PROGRAMS  TODAY  (ADAPT), 
OF  WHICH  NEW  VISTAS'   INDEPENDENT  LIVING  CENTER  IN  NEW  MEXICO  IS 
AFFILIATED,  HAS  PROPOSED  THAT  $5  BILLION  IN  MEDICAID  MONIES  BE 
RE-DIRECTED  FROM  NURSING  HOMES  TO  ATTENDANTS  SERVICES,  WHICH 
WOULD  ALLOW  PEOPLE  TO  LIVE  IN  THEIR  OWN  HOMES  AND  APARTMENTS 
INDEPENDENTLY.     IN  NEW  MEXICO,  OVER  12%  OF  THE  POPULATION  IS 
DISABLED  AND  OVER  4%  COULD  BENEFIT  FROM  ATTENDANT  SERVICES.  I 
RESPECTFULLY  REQUEST  YOUR  CONSIDERATION  OP  SUCH  A  PROPOSAL. 
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CROWNPOINT  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

I  ALSO  SUPPORT  CROWNPOINT  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY'S  (CIT) 
REQUEST  FOR  $2.1  MILLION  FOR  OPERATING  AND  MAINTENANCE  COSTS. 

THESE  FUNDS  ARE  CRITICALLY  NEEDED  TO  CONTINUE  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING 
AND  JOB  PLACEMENT  OF  NATIVE  AMERICANS  IN  THE  SOUTHWEST.     I  HAVE 
WORKED  TO  INCLUDE  LANGUAGE  IN  P.L.  101-392,  THE  APPLIED 
TECHNOLOGY  EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  TO  INSURE  THAT  THERE  IS  AN 
APPROPRIATE  AUTHORIZATION  AND  SOURCE  OF  STABLE  FUNDING  FOR  CIT. 

DISPLACED  HOMEMAKERS 

FINALLY,  I  WOULD  ASK  YOUR  SUPPORT  OF  $25  MILLION  FOR  THE 
DISPLACED  HOMEMAKERS  SELF  SUFFICIENCY  ASSISTANCE  ACT.     THE  NUMBER 
OF  DISPLACED  HOMEMAKERS  IN  NEW  MEXICO  HAS  INCREASED  73.5%  IN  THE 
PAST  DECADE,  NEARLY  FOUR  TIMES  THE  NATIONAL  AVERAGE.  THIS 
ASSISTANCE  IS  DESPERATELY  NEEDED  TO  HELP  THESE  WOMEN  BECOME  SELF- 
SUFFICIENT. 

I  WOULD  APPRECIATE  ANY  CONSIDERATION  YOU  COULD  PROVIDE 
DURING  THE  FY  1992  APPROPRIATIONS  PROCESS  FOR  THESE  IMPORTANT 
PROGRAMS.     AGAIN,  THANK  YOU  FOR  THIS  OPPORTUNITY  TO  TESTIFY 
BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE. 
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Tuesday,  May  14,  1991. 

WITNESSES 

REVEREND  WILLIAM  L.  GEORGE,  SJ.,  SPECIAL  ASSISTANT  TO  THE 

PRESIDENT  OF  GEORGETOWN  UNIVERSITY 
HELENE  ROBERTSON,  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT, 

GEORGETOWN  MEDICAL  CENTER 
JOHN  H.  LYNCH,  M.D.,  PROFESSOR  OF  SURGERY  AND  CHIEF  OF  THE  DIVI- 

SION  OF  UROLOGY,  GEORGETOWN  UNIVERSITY  MEDICAL  CENTER 

Mr.  Natcher.  Our  next  witness  is  Dr.  John  Ljrnch. 
Come  around,  Doctor. 

Mr.  Early.  I  would  like  to  thank  Father  George  for  his  eulogy  of 
our  late  colleague,  Sil  Conte,  at  his  mass. 

It  was  factual  and  well  delivered,  and  you  made  us  proud  to  be 
associated  with  your  remarks. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Early. 

He  speaks  for  the  whole  committee.  Father. 

Go  ahead,  gentlemen. 

Father  George.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee, 
thank  you. 

I  was  going  to  make  a  comment  earlier  that  this  is  the  first  time 
I  have  been  before  this  committee  without  SU. 

I  will  be  having  dinner  with  Corinne  tonight. 

I  think  it  takes  this  long  to  feel  the  loss  of  such  a  person. 

I  think  Corinne  is  beginning  to  settle  down  and  feel  the  confu- 
sion now. 

She  will  rise  to  the  task. 

With  me  is  Dr.  John  Ljrnch,  the  physician  at  Georgetown,  who 
did  the  most  to  keep  Sil's  strength  up  while  he  was  fighting  his 
battle  with  cancer. 

Dr.  Ljmch  is  Chief  of  Urology  and  was  one  of  the  people  that  Sil 
trusted  the  most  and  who  Corinne  had  in  her  last  meeting  to 
decide  whether  we  could  fight  it  longer  or  not. 

He  is  a  great  doctor. 

All  the  Jesuits  in  Washington  use  him.  I  haven't  gotten  there 
yet. 

Just  to  mention  three  brief  things,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  realm 
of  health,  we  ask  the  committee  if  possible  to  keep  open  the  Health 
Education  Assistance  program. 

We  would  like  to  support  the  full  funding  of  the  National  Li- 
brary of  Medicine's  Extramural  program. 

We  have  participated  in  its  integrated  academic  information 
management  system,  which  helps  a  teaching  institution  get  infor- 
mation to  regional  physicians. 

We  appreciate  your  support  for  the  Bioethics  Center  at  George- 
town. 

Ethics  in  Medicine  is  a  very  important  issue  to  understand  the 
science  and  ethics  involved. 
Thank  you. 

Sil  always  told  me  to  be  brief  and  I  have  instructed  Dr.  Lynch  to 
be  brief. 

[The  statement  of  Father  Collins  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  LABOR,  HEALTH,  HUMAN  SERVICES  AND  EDUCATION 


Mr.  Chairman: 

I  am  Reverend  T.  Byron  Collins,  S.J.,  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  of  Georgetown 
University.  I  am  accompanied  by  Paul  Garrard,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Student  Financial  Planning, 
and  Helene  Robertson,  Assistant  to  the  Executive  Vice  President  of  our  Medical  Center.  We  are 
delighted  to  be  here  this  morning  to  testify  before  you  on  the  FY  1992  Appropriations. 

Our  testimony  is  brief: 

First,  we  would  like  to  thank  the  Committee  for  the  Health  Education  Assistance  Loan 
(HEAL)  program.  Our  medical  school  has  been  able  to  keep  tuition  constant  for  the  past  four  years 
and  we  are  no  longer  the  most  expensive  medical  school  in  the  United  States.  Nevertheless,  it  costs 
our  students  about  $30,000  each  year  to  attend  our  school,  and  many  of  our  students  are  dependent 
on  the  HEAL  program.  The  HEAL  program  allows  "access  and  choice"  for  students  and  enables  us 
to  have  a  need-blind  admissions  policy- -a  policy  we  very  much  want  to  continue  since  we  do  not 
wish  to  become  a  school  that  only  the  very  affluent  can  attend. 

In  light  of  growing  concerns  regarding  the  default  rate  of  HEAL  borrowers,  we  would  like 
to  reassure  the  committee  that  we  are  doing  everything  possible  to  help  reduce  the  default  rate  of  our 
HEAL  borrowers.  In  particular,  we  are  addressing  the  issue  of  reducing  technical  defaults  --  that 
is,  those  defaults  which  occur  when  a  student  is  still  in  his/her  deferment  period  but  the  required 
deferment  forms  have  not  been  processed.  Our  efforts  also  include  speaking  with  each  applicant  for 
admission  who  is  granted  an  interview  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  having  a  good  credit  history 
prior  to  entering  medical  school.  Since  HEAL  lenders  are  now  required  to  perform  credit  checks 
prior  to  loan  approval,  it  is  increasingly  important  for  students  to  hear  this  early  in  the  application 
process. 

The  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services'  Overview  of  the  FY  1992  Budget  references 
an  increased  availability  of  school-based  loan  programs  as  a  better  mechanism  for  financing  medical 
education  than  the  HEAL  program,  particularly  for  minority  students.  However,  the  budget  does  not 
address  the  source  of  these  funds,  whether  it  be  the  federal  government  or  the  institution. 
Additionally,  there  is  a  reference  to  increased  funding  in  the  Health  Professions  Student  Loan  (HPSL) 
program  as  a  possible  replacement  to  the  HEAL.  It  is  important  to  note  that  although  both  programs 
are  based  upon  financial  need,  the  HPSL  program  targets  a  significantly  smaller  group  of  students  and 
is  available  only  to  those  whose  total  resources,  including  parental,  are  very  minimal.  Only  a  small 
percentage  of  HEAL  borrowers  also  qualify  for  the  HPSL  program. 

We  urge  you  to  continue  the  HEAL  program,  but  should  it  eventually  be  phased  out,  we  would 
ask,  as  a  minimum,  that  current  HEAL  borrowers  be  guaranteed  funding  through  this  program  for 
the  remainder  of  their  enrollment  in  medical  school.  We  also  request  that,  pending  the  expected 
shortfall  of  funds  from  the  current  FY'91  budget,  any  available  carryover  of  funds  from  a  previous 
year  be  added  to  the  allocation  for  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year  as  well  as  FY'92. 

We  appreciate  your  continuing  support  of  this  program. 

Second,  we  wish  to  tell  of  the  success  of  the  the  National  Library  of  Medicine's  Integrated 
Academic  Information  Management  Systems  (lAIMS)  program.  Our  library  was  one  of  the  initial 
group  funded  in  this  program,  and  presently  receives  grant  support  for  implementation  of  its 
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program.  Our  program  has  had  a  dramatic  impact  on  our  Medical  Center,  our  affiliated  institutions, 
and,  increasingly,  our  physician  population  outside  of  Georgetown  by  making  medical  information 
instantly  available.  We  urge  you  to  support  full  funding  of  the  NLM  extra-mural  program. 

Finally,  we  have  again  negotiated  a  contract  between  the  NLM  and  our  Bioethics  Center, 
which  the  Committee  has  supported  for  several  years.  We  appreciate  your  support. 

Our  testimony  is  brief  this  morning,  and  essentially  is  a  thank  you  for  supporting  programs 
that  have  been  very  important  to  our  Medical  Center. 
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Dr.  Lynch.  It  is  really  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here 
to  testify. 

As  a  practicing  urologist,  I  appreciate  the  subcommittee's  history 
of  ongoing  support  for  medical  research. 

I  realize  that  Dr.  Vaughan,  who  is  President  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  Urologic  Disease  and  Chairman  of  the  Research 
Committee  of  the  American  Urological  Association,  has  recently 
testified  before  you. 

I  hope  that  my  testimony  will  only  help  to  reinforce  the  needs 
that  he  placed  before  you. 

There  are  two  major  diseases  of  the  prostate  that  affect  men 
today:  benign  prostatic  enlargement  and  prostate  cancer. 

The  standard  treatment  for  benign  prostatic  hj^ertrophy  is  a 
surgical  procedure  called  a  transurethral  resection  of  the  prostate. 

It  accounts  for  one  of  the  largest  medical  expenditures  today. 

While  institutions  such  as  ourselves  and  others  are  actively  seek- 
ing alternatives  to  this  surgery  which  may  be  safer  for  the  patient 
and  less  costly,  we  still  don't  know  why  men  develop  prostate  en- 
largement. 

Prostate  cancer  is  now  the  second  leading  cause  of  male  cancer 
deaths. 

There  is  a  significantly  higher  incidence  in  blacks. 

Breast  cancer,  which  is  an  important  issue  for  women,  the  inci- 
dence is  50  percent  greater  of  new  cases  every  year  of  breast  cancer 
than  prostate  cancer,  yet  the  funding  for  breast  cancer  is  6  times 
that  for  prostate  cancer. 

We  desperately  need  your  help  in  dealing  with  this  disease. 

As  a  practicing  urologist  who  treats  a  significant  number  of  men 
with  prostate  cancer,  I  find  it  to  be  an  extremely  frustrating  dis- 
ease. 

This  frustration  became  very  evident  to  me  in  dealing  with  Silvio 
Conte. 

As  I  became  closer  and  closer  to  Silvio  and  to  Corinne  and  the 
family,  my  frustrations  in  not  being  able  to  significantly  alter  the 
outcome  of  his  life  were  very,  very  apparent  to  me. 

The  American  Foundation  for  Urologic  Disease  has  requested 
$10,000,000  for  a  basic  science  program  in  prosthatic  diseases. 

I  ask  you  to  seriously  consider  this  request. 

We  need  the  basic  science  to  know  why  men  develop  these  dis- 
eases. 

I  appreciate  the  honor  of  being  here  today. 
Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Lynch. 
You  have  given  us  an  excellent  statement. 
[The  statement  of  Dr.  Lynch  follows:] 
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Testimony  Before  The  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
on  Labor,  Health,  Human  Services  and  Education 


Mr.  Chaiman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  my  name  is  John  H.  Lynch,  M.D. 
I  am  Professor  of  Surgery  and  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Urology  of  Georgetown  University 
Medical  Center.  It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  and  an  honor  for  me  to  have  the  opportunity  to  present 
testimony  before  you  today.  As  a  practicing  urologist,  I  appreciate  the  Subcommittee's  history 
of  ongoing  commitment  and  support  for  medical  research.  I  realize  that  Dr.  Vaughan,  who  is 
President  of  the  American  Foundation  for  Urologic  Disease  and  Chairman  of  the  Research 
Committee  of  the  American  Urological  Association,  has  recently  testified  before  you.  I  hope 
that  my  testimony  will  only  help  to  reinforce  the  needs  that  he  placed  before  you. 

Specifically,  diseases  of  the  prostate  result  in  more  than  80,000  deaths  and  6,000,000 
hospitalizations  yearly.  I  need  not  remind  you  that  Medicare  spends  almost  4  billion  dollars  to 
treat  benign  prostatic  hypertrophy  and,  while  alternatives  to  the  transurethral  resection  (the 
surgical  procedure  used  to  treat  BPH)  are  actively  being  sought  at  institutions  such  as  our  own, 
not  nearly  enough  research  is  being  done  to  determine  why  BPH  occurs. 

Prostate  cancer  is  now  the  second  leading  cause  of  male  cancer  deaths.  There  is  a 
significantly  higher  incidence  in  blacks.  As  the  total  number  of  older  men  continues  to  rise  so 
will  the  total  number  of  men  with  prostate  cancer  in  over  the  next  30-40  years.  While  there  are 
50%  more  cases  of  breast  cancer  tfian  prostate  cancer  the  amount  of  funding  for  breast  cancer 
is  nearly  6  times  more  than  that  for  prostate  cancer. 

As  a  practicing  urologist  who  treats  a  significant  number  of  men  with  prostate  cancer, 
I  find  it  to  be  an  extremely  firustrating  disease.  We  basically  do  not  fully  understand  why  men 
develop  prostate  cancer.  Nor  do  we  have  sufficient  treatments  to  prevent  death  in  many  of  its 
victims.  I  was  fortunate  to  have  the  opportunity  and,  indeed,  the  pleasure  to  be  the  treating 
physician  to  the  honorable  Silvio  Conte.  I  became  fairly  close  to  Silvio  and  his  family  over  the 
past  year  or  two  and,  as  my  friendship  with  him  grew,  so  did  my  frustration  in  having  the 
inability  to  adequately  treat  his  cancer.  While  institutions  such  as  our  own  at  Georgetown  are 
actively  involval  in  prostate  cancer  research,  a  significant  increase  in  funding  and  a  creation  of 
a  national  research  effort  aimed  at  the  prevention,  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  prostate  cancer 
needs  to  be  a  priority.  Funding  of  research  today  in  prostate  cancer  may  not  affect  us  in  our 
lives  but  certainly  we  will  have  the  ability  to  eventually  impact  the  lives  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Americans  each  year.  The  American  Foundation  for  Urologic  Disease  has 
requested  $10,000,000  toward  the  development  of  a  Research  Activity  in  Basic  Prostate 
Science.  Additional  funds  should  be  created  for  the  establishment  of  a  national  program  dealing 
with  the  treatment  of  this  malignancy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again,  I  consider  it  an  honor  and  pleasure  to  be  here  before  you  today 
and  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify. 
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Mr.  Natcher.  Father  George,  you,  too,  have  given  us  an  excel- 
lent statement  just  like  you  always  do. 

Mr.  PuRSELL.  My  father  died  of  colon  cancer  at  the  age  of  56. 

With  prostate  cancer  being  in  that  high  level  that  you  mention, 
is  it  still  prevalent  that  many  young  and  middle-aged  men  are  not 
getting  good  early  detection,  habits  of  going  every  other  year  if  you 
are  over  40  

Dr.  Lynch.  Yes. 

The  percentage  of  men  presenting  with  prostate  cancer  is  still 
significantly  high  and  I  think  one  of  the  reasons  for  that  is  that 
men  do  not  get  routine  physical  examinations  and  check-ups. 

Women  are  ingrained  with  that  from  the  early  years  of  their  life, 
but  men  always  think,  *'It  won't  happen  to  me.  I  don't  have  time.  I 
don't  want  to  go  for  a  physical." 

That  is  a  vital  issue  for  these  diseases.  They  have  to  be  examined 
on  a  frequent  basis. 

I  think  supporting  the  educational  aspects  of  urology  and  getting 
the  word  out  about  these  diseases,  which  is  being  done  to  some 
degree — it  is  the  educational  aspect  that  will  get  men  to  frequent 
examinations. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you. 


Tuesday,  May  14,  1991. 

WITNESS 

MICHAEL  K.  GEMMELL,  CAE,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  ASSOCIATION  OF 
SCHOOLS  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

Mr.  Natcher.  Our  next  witness  is  Michael  Gemmell. 

Mr.  Gemmell.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity 
to  testify  on  contributions  of  academic  public  health  towards  pro- 
moting health,  preventing  disease,  and  cutting  medical  costs,  and 
the  need  for  education  in  preventing  such  things  like  prostate 
cancer. 

Every  study  and  report  dating  back  to  1979  has  warned  of  the 
shortages  of  public  health  professionals. 

In  March  of  1990,  Secretary  Sullivan  reported  to  Congress  on  the 
status  of  public  health  personnel  saying  shortages  of  public  commu- 
nity health  currently  exists. 

Compounding  the  problem  of  shortage  of  public  health  personnel 
is  that  a  declining  number  of  physicians,  scientists  and  engineers 
are  obtaining  an  education  in  public  health. 

These  professionals,  according  to  Dr.  Sullivan,  are  needed  to  ad- 
dress a  wide  variety  of  problems  that  he  addressed  in  his  report  ob- 
jectives for  the  Nation  in  1990,  and  we  believe  these  professionals 
are  needed  to  meet  the  year  2000's  national  health  objectives  for 
the  Nation. 

GMENAC  projected  a  shortage  of  some  1,500  less  than  the  3,550 
public  health  and  preventive  medicine  physicians  needed  in  the 
1990s. 

The  HHS  Council  on  Graduate  Medical  Education  is  persuaded 
by  the  earlier  GMENAC  assessments  of  shortages  in  this  area. 

The  Institute  of  Medicine,  in  its  historic  "Future  of  Public 
Health"  publication  declared  that  the  public  health  system  in  this 
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country  is  in  disarray  and  needed  well-trained  public  health  profes-  i 
sionals. 

The  limited  but  vital  Federal  support  for  public  health  training  i 
has  been  declining  slowly  since  the  early  1980s.  ! 

Ever  since  1958,  the  Congress  has  recognized  that  training  of  i 
public  health  professionals  is  a  Federal  responsibility  to  be  shared 
with  universities  with  accredited  schools  of  public  health. 

The  eleven  schools  of  public  health  then  and  the  twenty-four  ; 
schools  now  are  "essentially  national  schools"  since  students  come  [ 
from  the  50  States,  Puerto  Rico  and  from  the  U.S.-related  territo-  i 
ries. 

Graduates  serve  primarily  in  public  and  non-profit  sector. 

Therefore,  these  schools  take  on  the  characteristics  of  service 
academies.  i 

In  fact,  the  "West  Points  of  Health"  was  the  term  applied  to  the 
schools  of  public  health  in  1958  when  President  Eisenhower  signed 
the  Hill-Rhodes  bill. 

The  graduate  schools  of  public  health  are  unique. 

Among  all  of  the  health  professional  educational  institutions 
that  must  train  personnel  required  by  the  year  2000  health  objec- 
tives, the  24  schools  of  public  health  in  18  States  and  Puerto  Rico 
comprise  the  primary  source  of  comprehensively-trained  public 
health  leaders  for  service  in  the  Federal  Government,  the  50  States 
and  the  private  sector. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  graduates  of  the  schools  of  public  i 
health  as  was  pointed  out  by  my  daughter  when  I  was  describing 
what  I  was  doing  here  today — she  equated  them  to  the  building 
blocks  of  the  public  health  system,  and  my  purpose  here  is  to  ask 
for  the  support  of  Congress  to  provide  training  for  these  building 
blocks  of  our  public  health  system.  [ 

I  never  thought  of  it  that  way,  but  she  put  it  in  perspective. 

The  will  to  meet  the  year  2000  health  objectives  is  present  in  the  | 
schools  of  public  health  and  in  the  pool  of  prospective  students,  but  | 
funds  are  insufficient. 

In  addition  to  the  funding  needs  of  schools  for  salaries,  support  i 
services  and  expenses,  successful  recruitment  of  minorities  and  ba-  I 
sically  trained  professionals,  such  as  physicians,  would  require  fi-  ' 
nancial  support  for  students  as  well. 

High-caliber  professionals,  socially  conscious  and  motivated  j 
though  they  may  be  to  serve  in  public  health,  are  usually  heavily  I 
in  debt  for  previous  education.  ! 

The  average  age  of  public  health  school  students  today  is  31. 
Many  have  families  to  support. 

They  need  fellowships  beyond  the  current  low  level  of  PHS  train-  i 
eeships  now  available  only  to  the  neediest  students. 

Full  funding  of  the  schools'  teaching  by  their  parent  State  Gov- 
ernments and  private  universities  is  not  forthcoming  because  only 
a  fraction  of  students  are  residents  of  the  States  where  they  are 
trained  and  but  a  fraction  of  graduates  serve  in  the  States  where  | 
they  were  trained. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  believe  that  increased  assistance  to 
our  schools  of  pubic  health  is  an  investment  in  the  production  of  | 
comprehensively  trained  public  leaders  needed  to  attain  the  year 
2000  health  objectives  of  the  Nation. 
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We  also  urge,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  weigh  the  merits  of 
the  CDC  Coalition  fiscal  year  1992  funding  requests,  especially  for 
the  prevention  centers — and  I  have  a  copy  of  the  report  here — if  we 
are  to  meet  the  year  2000  objectives,  the  public  health  service 
agency  at  CDC  will  be  the  one  to  provide  the  technical  assistance 
to  attain  the  goals. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee  for 
giving  me  the  opportunity  to  testify. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Gemmell. 

You  have  given  us  an  excellent  statement  and  we  appreciate  it. 
[The  statement  of  Mr.  Gemmell  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  on 
contributions  of  academic  public  health  towards  promoting  health, 
preventing  disease,  and  cutting  medical  costs,  and  to  present  the 
association's  position  on  the  federal  role  in  public  health 
professional  education  assistance  and  prevention  research. 

Every  study  and  report,  dating  back  to  1979,  has  warned  of  the 
shortages  of  public  health  professionals. 

Indeed,  the  heightened  demand  for  graduate  education  in  public 
health  and  contracted  federal  support,  points  to  a  deterioration  in 
the  quality  of  instruction  or  to  cuts  in  enrollment  at  a  time  when 
more  public  health  professionals  are  needed. 

Secretary  Sullivan,  in  his  March  1990  report*  on  the  status 
of  U.S.   health  personnel,  maintains  that: 

Shortages  of  public  and  community  health 
personnel  currently  exist  in  the  following 
specialties:  epidemiologists, 
biostatisticians ,  several  environmental  and 
occupational  health  specialties,  public  health 
nutritionists,  public  health  nurses,  and 
physicians  trained  in  public  and  preventive 
medicine . 


"Seventh  Report  to  the  President  and  Congress  on  the 
Status  of  Health  Personnel  in  the  United  States"  (1990) 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
( DHHS ) . 
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Compounding  the  problem  of  shortages  of  public 
health  personnel  is  that  a  declining  number  of 
physicians,  scientists,  and  engineers  are 
obtaining  education  in  public  health.  These 
professionals  are  needed  to  address  a  wide 
variety  of  problems  identified  in  Objectives 
for  the  Nation  (DHHS,  1990).  Physician 
epidemiologists  are  in  particularly  short 
supply.  Engineers,  toxicologists ,  chemists, 
and  other  scientists  are  needed  to  find 
solutions  to  numerous  environmental  health 
problems.  Few  nutritionists  enter  public 
health  training,  especially  those  pursuing 
doctoral  education.  Many  public  health 
problems  are  more  severe  in  minority 
populations,  yet  few  minority  professionals 
choose  careers  in  public  health. 


Earlier,  an  HHS  advisory  panel,  the  Graduate  Medical  Education 
National  Advisory  Commission  (GMENAC),  projected  a  shortage  of  some 
1,500  less  than  the  3,550  public  health  and  preventive  medicine 
physicians  needed  in  the  1990s. 


In  1988,  the  HHS  Council  on  Graduate  Medical  Education 
observed : 

The  field  of  preventive  medicine  includes 
public  health,  general  preventive  medicine, 
occupational  medicine,  and  aerospace  medicine. 
From  the  testimony  received,  the  Council  is 
persuaded  that  the  earlier  GMENAC  assessments 
of  shortages  in  this  area  remain  valid, 
particularly  in  light  of  growing  public 
concern  about  environmental  health  and 
occupational  risks.  There  has  been  no 
increase  in  the  number  of  training  programs 
since  1981,  and  the  number  of  qualified 
applicants  appears  to  be  about  four  times  the 
number  of  training  positions  available. 

According  to  the  Institute  of  Medicine,   the  nation's  public 

health  system  is  in  "disarray."    In  a  study  entitled.  The  Future  of 

Public     Health     (1988K     the     lOM     reported     that     public  health 
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activities  in  the  U.S.  have  been  taken  for  granted  and  that  there 
is  a  need  for  well-trained  public  health  professionals. 

The  EPA's  science  advisory  committee  warns:  "the  corps  of 
young  people  being  trained  in  the  environmental  health  sciences  has 
been  declining  since  the  mid-1970s  to  a  level  where  an  insufficient 
supply  will  emerge  to  fill  the  needs  of  the  Agency  as  its  older 
tenured  scientists  reach  retirement  age  or  leave  the  Agency. "  It 
recommended  that  Congress  could  avoid  a  potential  crisis  by 
instituting  a  training  grant  program  at  the  universities. 

State  health  officers  are  particularly  alarmed  about  the  low 
number  of  nurses  trained  at  the  graduate  level  in  public  health. 

The  limited  but  vital  federal  support  for  public  health 
training  has  been  declining  slowly  since  the  early  1980s.  Ever 
since  1958,  the  Congress  has  recognized  that  specialized  training 
of  public  health  professionals  is  a  federal  responsibility  to  be 
shared  with  universities  with  accredited  schools  of  public  health. 
The  eleven  schools  of  public  health  then  and  the  24  schools  now  are 
"essentially  national  schools",  since  students  come  from  the  50 
states,  Puerto  Rico  and  from  the  U.S.  related  territories. 
Graduates  of  these  schools  then  and  now  (over  3,500  this  year) 
serve  primarily  in  public  and  non-profit  sector.  Over  80  percent 
of  the  graduates  work  in  government  agencies,  universities  or  for 
non-profit   health   organizations.      There    is    no   other   source  of 
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comprehensive  training  in  organization,  policy  development  and 
management  of  health  services,  prevention  programs  and  promotion  of 
health  for  whole  population  groups. 

These  schools  take  on  the  characteristic  of  "service 
academies".  In  fact,  the  "West  Point (s)  of  Health"  was  the  term 
applied  to  the  schools  of  public  health  in  1958  when  President 
Eisenhower  signed  the  Hill-Rhodes  bill.  In  that  bipartisan  landmark 
legislation,  the  Congress  recognized  specialized  training  of 
professional  public  health  leaders  for  public  service  as  a  federal 
responsibility  to  be  shared  with  the  schools.  Indeed,  it  was  noted 
that,  had  not  the  schools  already  existed  as  an  essential  federal 
resource,  the  health  equivalent  of  a  service  academy  would  have  had 
to  be  created. 

The  graduate  schools  of  public  health  are  unique.  Among  all 
of  the  health  professional  educational  institutions  that  must  train 
personnel  required  by  the  Year  2000  Health  Objectives,  the  24 
schools  of  public  health  in  18  states  and  Puerto  Rico  comprise  the 
primary  source  of  comprehensively-trained  public  health  leaders  for 
service  in  the  federal  government,  the  50  states  and  the  private 
sector . 

Public  health  school  graduates  bring  to  the  Year  2000  Health 
Objectives  the  broad  view,  knowledge  and  skills  acquired  in 
studying   the    full   range   of   health   problems   afflicting   the  U.S. 
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population.  Taught  by  faculty  members  representing  all  of  the 
disciplines  concerned  in  public  health,  they  are  practiced  in 
applying  proven  methods  for  disease  prevention  and  health  promotion 
on  a  mass  scale  -  the  ultimate  Year  2000  goal.  They  are  prepared 
to  organize  and  direct  concerted  efforts  by  health  professionals, 
public  and  private  agencies,  institutions  and  community 
organizations  to  further  Year  2000  Objectives. 

The  will  to  meet  the  Year  2000  Health  Objectives  is  present  in 
the  schools  of  public  health  and  in  the  pool  of  prospective 
students.  But  funds  are  insufficient.  In  addition  to  the  funding 
needs  of  schools  for  salaries,  support  services  and  expenses  in 
teaching  programs  to  accommodate  increased  enrollment,  successful 
recruitment  of  minorities  and  basically  trained  professionals,  such 
as  physicians,  would  require  financial  support  for  students  as 
well.  Members  of  minority  groups  and  other  disadvantaged 
candidates  for  admission  invariably  cannot  afford  the  educational 
costs . 

High  caliber  professionals,  socially  conscious  and  motivated 
though  they  may  be  to  serve  in  public  health,  are  usually  heavily 
in  debt  for  previous  education.  They  would  face  the  prospect  of 
relatively  low  income  in  public  service.  The  average  age  of  public 
health  school  students  today  is  31.  Many  have  families  to  support. 
They  need  fellowships  beyond  the  current  low  level  of  PHS 
traineeships  now  available  only  to  the  neediest  students. 
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The  24  accredited  graduate  schools  of  public  health  can 
document  the  need  for  federal  funding  to  enable  them  to  strengthen 
faculties  and  mount  new  and  expanded  teaching  programs  to  help 
assure  the  production  of  adequately  prepared  leadership  in 
sufficient  supply  to  meet  the  challenges  highlighted  by  the  Year 
2000  Objectives. 

Full  funding  of  the  schools'  teaching  by  their  parent  state 
governments  and  private  universities  is  not  forthcoming  because 
only  a  fraction  of  students  are  residents  of  the  states  where  they 
are  trained  and  but  a  fraction  of  graduates  serve  in  the  states 
where  they  were  trained. 

Increased  federal  participation  is  justified  as  an  investment 
in  the  schools'  production  of  comprehensively  trained  public  health 
leaders  in  the  nation's  health  system  and  the  effort  to  accomplish 
the  Year  2000  Health  Objectives  for  the  Nation. 

ASPH  questions  the  Administration's  proposal  to  end  federal 
support  for  public  health  graduate  education.  Given  the  current 
federal  budget  deficit,  certain  reductions  in  spending  are 
justified.  But  to  terminate  programs  that  promote  health  and 
prevent  disease  (e.g.,  public  health  training),  only  adds  to  that 
deficit.  It's  a  commonly  held  belief  that  prevention  saves,  both 
lives  and  money. 
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Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  opportunity  to  testify.  The 
deans  of  the  24  graduate  schools  of  public  health  (list  attached) 
respectfully  urge  Congress  to  appropriate  adequate  FY92  funds  to 
support  various  Title  VII  and  Title  XVII*  authorities  of  primary 
concern  to  the  U.S.   academic  public  health  community: 


Title  XVII  authorizes  the  CDC  prevention  centers  grant 
program.  It  is  designed  to  establish  and  maintain  centers  for 
the  purpose  of  funding  research  designed  to  yield  tangible 
results  in  health  promotion  and  disease  prevention. 
Prevention  centers  focus  on  outreach  to  state  and  local  health 
departments  and  medical  institutions  to  maximize  the 
contribution  to  prevention  and  to  increase  the  implementation 
of  research  findings. 
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Shortages  of  public  ;iiul  coinninnity  lic:Hlli  lUTsoiincI  cuirciilly  exist  in  llie  Idl Io w i ii spec i;\ 1 1 ics: 
epitlciniologists,  biosUi  I  isl  ici;i  ns,  sc  \  c  r  :i  1  c  n  v  i  r  on  me  ii  I  ;i  1  ,iiul  i)cciip;i  I  ioir.il  licaUli  spec  i;i  1 1  ics,  public 
hcallli  nulrilionisis,  public  lie;illli  nuiscs.  :iiul  pliysici;iiis  Irainctl  in  public  :nul  preventive 
inctlicinc. 

Compounding  the  problem  of  shortages  of  public  lic;ilth  iictsoniiel  is  tli:\t  a  declining  number  of 
physicians,  scientists,  and  engineers  are  obtaining  education  in  iniblic  health.  I  liesc  iirolcssionals 
arc  needed  to  address  a  wiilc  \ariety  of  i)roblems  idcniilicd  m  (Jb  jcclh  es  fcir  t.hc  J^iiLiiia  ( '^1 '  •  1^^. 
1990).  rhysiciail  epidemiologists  aic  in  pa  i  1  ic  u  I  a  i  1  y  slioi  t  sup|ily.  I  nginceis.  tox  icologisls. 
chemists,  and  other  scientists  are  needed  to  lind  solutions  to  numerous  e  n  v  i  i  on  me  n  la  1  health 
liroblems.  Tew  nutritionists  enter  luiblic  heillli  1 1  a  i  n  i  ii  especially  those  puisuing  doctoral 
education.  Many  (lublic  health  problems  aic  mote  severe  in  minority  i)0|ni  la  t  ions,  yet  lew 
minority  professionals  choose  careers  in  public  health  I  iaincd  public  health  personnel  are  needed 
to  address  current  major  health  problems  and  issues 

--  IlllS  Scciclaiy's  Scseiith  Ueiioil  to  the  President 
an. I  (  oni'.rcss  on  the  Status  ol  Health  Personnel  in 
the  I  IS  (  I 

"rriiliu'Vsl'il's  Sl'veiiil  J'r'jjev'.''  i'_M!<:>_  I'reNciilion  Cyiilers  

I- inal 

rY91  $  ."^.4  S  V7  -i-l  ()  $  .J. 3 

ASIMI 
Requests 

FY92  $10.0  %\()()  $10.0 

(in  millions) 


The  public  health  training  pio\isions  in  litle  \  ll  of  I'llS  act  (the  "Health  Professions 
Reauthorization  Act  of  19X8")  e\|Mic  Seplcmber  30,  1991.  ASI'll  iiiges  re-authorization  of 
trainccships  to  sujipoit  graduate  studcnis  tli.ii  choose  to  enter  careers  deemed  by  the  IIIIS 
Secretary  in  short  supply,  special  iirojccts  for  curriculum  de \e lo|i me ii t  in  areas  that  address  the 
Year  2000  Health  Objectives  for  the  Natom  and  i>rc\cnii\e  medicine  resitlences  (PMKs)  to 
support  physicians  entering  the  public  heallli  licbf 

Title  XVII  of  the  PUS  act  authorizes  the  ciealion  ol  ]  \  centers  lor  research  and  demonstration 
on  health  promotion  and  ilisease  pic\cnlion  to  lomidcmcnt  piogiams  of  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  and  other  fedeial  initiali\es  in  health  piomotioii  and  disease  prevention.  Only  seven 
centers  have  been  funded  to  dale  1  he  inincip.il  attrilnite  of  each  center  is  its  capability  to 
carry  out  both  research  and  demonstration  projects  in  disease  |irc\ention  anil  health  i)romolion. 
Located  in  an  acailemic  health  center,  each  center  has  a  multi-discijdinary  faculty  that  has 
working  relationships  with  nursing,  psycludogy,  social  work,  education,  business,  ami  medicine. 
Each  also  has  close  working  relationshi|>s  uith  state/local  health  agencies  anil/or  community- 
based  public  health  oi  ga  n  i/a  I  ions.  Prevention  centers  authority  expires  on  Se|>tember  30,  1991. 
ASPII  urges  the  re-a  u  I  hor  i /a  t  ion  (I  ^■92-9l)  ol   this  important  (DC  program. 
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ACCREDITED  SCHOOLS  OF  PUBUC  HEALTH 


School  ot  Public  Health 
Unlvorslty  of  Alabama  al  BUmlnghaf 
305  TIdwell  Hall 
Birmingham.  AL  35294 

School  ol  Public  Health 
Boston  tjnlverllty 
80  E  Concord  SHeel.  A  407 
Boston.  MA  02116  2394 

School  of  Public  Health 
Unlvertlty  of  Callloinia  at  Berkeley 
19  Earl  WanenHall 
Berkeley.  CA  B4720 


University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 
Center  lor  Health  Sciences 
Room  18  035 
Los  Angeles.  CA  90024 


School  of  Public  t 
Unh/erally  of  Puerl 


t  Public  Health 


School  of  Puh'x  Health 
University  of  Soulli  Carolina 
Columbia.  SC  29208 


School  of  Public  I 


ASPII 

ASSOCIATION  OF 

SCHOOLS  OF 
PUBUC  HEALTIi 

1015  FIFTEENTH  ST.,  N.W 

SUITE  404 
WASIIINGTO.  DC.  2000,5 
202-842-4668 


School  ol  Public  Health 
Harverij  Unlverally 
e77  Huntington  avenue 
Boston,  MA  02115 

School  of  Public  Health 
Untverslly  of  Hawaii 
1990  East-West  Road 
Honolulu.  HI  96822 

School  ol  Public  Health 
Unlverstty  of  Illinois  at  Chicago 
Health  Sciences  Center 
P.O.  Bo«  6998 
Chicago.  IL  60680 


The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
615  N.  Wolfe  Street 
Baltimore.  MD  21205  2179 

School  of  Public  Health 
Lome  Linda  Untverslly 
Lome  Linda,  CA  92350 

School  ol  Public  Health 


School  of  Public  Health 
University  of  Michigan 
109  Observatory  Street 
Ann  Arbor,  Ml  48109-2029 


School  of  Public 


niogy  and  Public  I 


Fmory  Un.veisily 

'35  Gnlewood  Fload.  NE 

MIenta.  GA  30322 

School  of  Public  Health* 


ouis.  MO  63104 


School  of  Public  Health 
Unlvertilv  ol  Minnesota 
A-302  Mayo  Memorial  Building 
420  Delaware 
Minneapolis. 


55455  318 


School  of  Public  Health 
Untverslly  of  North  Carolina  et  Chapel  V 
Campus  Box  740O  Rosenau  Hall 
Chapel  Hill,  NC  27599-7400 

College  ol  Public  Health 


Graduate  School  of  Publ 
Unlveralty  of  Pittsburgh 
1 1 1  Parran  Hall 
Pittsburgh.  PA  15281 
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Tuesday,  May  14,  1991. 

WITNESS  \ 

CARNIE  HAYES,  DIRECTOR  OF  FEDERAL-STATE  RELATIONS,  COUNCIL  OF 
CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS  I 

Mr.  Natcher.  Our  next  witness  is  Carnie  Hayes.  \ 
Come  around,  Ms.  Hayes. 

Ms.  Hayes.  I  am  Carnie  Hayes^  Director  of  Federal-State  Rela-  j 
tions  for  the  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers.  \ 

I  am  here  today  on  behalf  of  the  Council  and  our  president,  Herb     |  > 
Grover,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  from  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  who  was  not  able  to  come  and  present  our  statement  * 
today  and  tell  you  firsthand  thank  you  for  your  support  in  the  past 
and  what  our  needs  are  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 

We  would  like  to  start  by  extending  a  sincere  thanks  for  your 
steadfast  and  unflagging  dedication  to  education  year  after  year  in 
bad  and  worse  budget  times. 

This  committee  has  shown  that  education  requires  a  very  sus- 
tained investment  and  you  have  done  it  in  hard  years  and  in  not- 
so-easy  years,  and  we  certainly  appreciate  that,  particularly  last 
year's  unprecedented  $2,600,000,000 

This  year,  the  council  has  joined  the  education  community  in 
seeking  a  $3,100,000,000  increase  in  education  along  the  lines  of  the 
home-front  budget  initiative  offered  by  Chairman  Ford  in  the 
House  and  passed  by  the  Senate. 

This  increase  is  needed  to  fulfill  the  eight  national  goals  for  edu- 
cation reintroduced  in  legislation  in  this  Congress  and  almost 
passed  the  Congress  last  year  and  to  move  us  towards  America 
2000  with  the  kinds  of  support  we  need  for  the  Nation's  school  chil- 
dren. 

We  ask  that  you  invest  the  first  $1,000,000,000  of  that  in  an  in- 
crease for  Chapter  1. 

This  committee  gave  Chapter  1  a  historic  boost  two  years  ago  in 
the  first  effort  to  invest  $1,000,000,000  increase  and  then  followed  it 
up  next  year,  and  there  is  no  more  important  investment  that  can 
be  made. 

Our  Council  puts  our  highest  priority  on  children  at  risk  of 
school  failure  and  long  before  the  President  and  the  Governors  es- 
tablished national  education  goals,  including  a  90  percent  gradua- 
tion rate,  we  were  seeking  to  provide  virtually  100  percent  assur- 
ance of  success  in  school  or  graduation  rates. 

The  increases  over  the  past  2  years  for  Chapter  1  are  enabling  us 
to  move  towards  service  of  60  percent  of  eligible  children,  but  we 
can't  let  the  other  40  percent  go  wanting. 

The  system  is  ready  to  handle  those  funds. 

We  heard  the  testimony  that  you  received  from  the  Department 
of  education  that  this  is  being  heavily  scrutinized  and  with  the  new 
accountability  mechanisms  program  improvement  we  are  trying  to 
assure  that  every  dollar  is  really  having  an  effect. 

Our  last  request  is  that  you  do  provide  the  fully  authorized  fund- 
ing for  program  improvement  in  State  administration  under  Chap- 
ter 1  in  fiscal  year  1992. 
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1992  will  be  the  first  year  that  one-half  of  one  percent  of  all 
grants  to  state  and  local  education  agencies  is  authorized  for  Chap- 
ter 1  program  improvement. 

That  would  be  a  doubling  and  would  move  the  all-State  mini- 
mum up  to  180,000;  $34,000,000  based  on  our  full  funding  request 
for  Chapter  1  and  the  Department  requested  full  funding  of  pro- 
gram improvement  on  their  effect. 

We  are  submitting  a  sampling  of  a  survey  to  the  effect  that  pro- 
gram improvement,  the  increases  in  Chapter  1,  school-wide 
projects,  the  other  reauthorizations  are  having  on  the  program  and 
are  pleased  to  find  that  the  program  improvement  process  is  bring- 
ing out  a  lot  of  really  good  things  at  the  school  level. 

We  are  trying  to  get  a  narrative  on  what  is  happening  in  school. 

In  Decker  Elementary  School  in  Michigan,  they  are  putting  the 
funds  into  staff  development,  personal  development  through  math 
consultants  to  raise  the  math  scores. 

In  a  school  in  Chicago,  parental  involvement  is  increasing  and  le- 
veraging with  the  regular  classroom  and  coordination  with  other 
programs  is  happening. 

We  have  this  across  the  States,  that  program  improvement  is 
really  making  a  difference. 

We  also  ask  that  this  be  accompanied  by  full  funding  of  the  one 
percent  of  total  grants  for  State  administration  because  we  agree 
with  the  way  this  legislation  was  authorized  not  to  let  any  of  the 
program  improvement  money  go  for  administrative  purposes,  but 
all  be  used  at  the  school  level. 

But  full  administration  is  necessary  because  staff  spends  between 
20  and  70  percent  of  their  time  identifying  schools  and  assisting 
them  in  setting  up  plans. 

1992  will  be  the  first  year  that  States  are  required  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to  each  school  identified  as  needing  improve- 
ments. 

The  numbers  are  increasing  because  every  State  is  raising  stand- 
ards. 

They  are  working  with  the  committees,  the  practitioners  to  set 
higher  and  higher  standards  of  achievement. 

We  want  all  Chapter  1  kids  to  be  mainstreamed  into  the  regular 
classroom. 

We  put  our  other  priorities,  which  are  in  our  testimony,  on  the 
other  programs  that  serve  at-risk  students,  the  handicapped,  bilin- 
gual education.  Pell  grants,  the  full  scope  of  services,  but  we  ask 
you  not  to  forget  the  programs  that  invest  in  innovation  like  Chap- 
ter 2  and  math  and  science. 

If  we  hadn't  had  flexibility  under  Chapter  2  to  experiment  with 
assessment,  we  wouldn't  be  able  to  do  the  identification  on  a 
school-wide  basis  of  schools  in  need  of  improvements  and  the  kind 
of  things  that  have  been  done  under  program  improvement. 

So  it  all  goes  together. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  testify. 

We  extend  our  best  on  behalf  of  the  council  and  our  president. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you  very  much. 

You  have  given  us  an  excellent  statement. 

[The  statement  follows:] 
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\    COUNCIL  OF  CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS 


STATEMENT  BY  THE 
COUNCIL  OF  CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS  (CCSSO) 
BEFORE  THE 

HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR, 
HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES,  AND  EDUCATION 


The  Council  Statement  Presented  by 
CCSSO  President,  Herbert  J.  Grover 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
State  of  Wisconsin 
May  14,  1991 
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Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  appreciate  being  invited  today  to 
present  the  recommendations  of  the  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers  (CCSSO)  for 
education  funding  in  Fiscal  Year  1992.  I  am  Bert  Grover,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  for  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  I  serve  as  President  of  the  Council  of  Chief 
State  School  Officers.  It  is  a  special  honor  to  appear  before  this  Subcommittee  and  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  the  Wisconsin  State  Legislature,  Congressman  Dave  Obey. 

On  behalf  of  the  state  commissioners  and  superintendents  of  education,  I  thank  you.  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  your  colleagues  on  the  Subcommittee  for  your  leadership  in  the 
unprecedented  increase  Congress  provided  for  education  last  year.  The  $2.6  billion 
growth  in  education  funding  for  FY  1991,  which  included  a  nearly  $1  billion  increase  for 
Chapter  1,  represents  a  critical  strategic  investment  in  the  proven  federal  education 
programs  that  will  help  us  achieve  national  education  goals.  In  terms  of  additional 
children  served,  professional  development  opportunities,  and  funds  for  innovation  and 
improvement  of  education,  the  commitment  is  paying  off  for  the  nation's  school  children. 

CCSSO  has  joined  the  entire  education  community  in  supporting  the  "Homefront  Budget 
Initiative"  to  provide  increases  of  $4.4  billion  over  FY  1991  for  vital  children's  and 
human  resource  programs,  including  $3.1  billion  for  education.  This  initiative  targeted 
nearly  half  of  the  $9.6  billion  increase  available  to  domestic  discretionary  programs  to 
our  highest  education  and  human  service  priorities.  The  Senate  adopted  a  1992  budget 
resolution  containing  the  full  Homefront  Budget  Initiative,  and  the  House  approved  a 
modified  version. 

We  urge  this  Subcommittee  to  appropriate  increases  totalling  $3.1  billion  to  U.S. 
Department  of  Education  programs  for  FY  1992.  No  area  of  the  budget  requires  a  more 
sustained  and  enhanced  commitment  of  resources  than  education.  The  first-graders  who 
benefit  from  the  increase  of  funds  for  the  1991-92  school  year  will  be  in  second  grade 
when  FY  1992  monies  are  made  available.  The  class  graduating  from  high  school  and 
ready  to  pursue  postsecondary  education  at  the  turn  of  the  century  is  now  in  the  third 
grade. 

To  achieve  national  goals  and  invest  in  the  ambitious  America  2000  strategy  advanced  by 
the  President,  we  urge  you  and  the  Administration  to  increase  funding  for  the  key 
federal  education  programs  linked  to  eight  national  education  goals  ~  for  readiness, 
elementary  and  secondary  education,  higher  education  and  adult  learning.  These  goals 
and  programmatic  commitments  were  overwhelmingly  supported  by  each  house  of 
Congress  and  the  Administration  last  year  in  national  goals  legislation  (the  Educational 
Equity  and  Excellence  Act)  which  was  blocked  on  procedural  grounds  in  the  final  hours 
of  the  101st  Congress.  They  have  been  reintroduced  in  legislation,  S.  2,  that  has  been 
favorably  reported  by  the  Senate  Labor  and  Human  Resources  Committee. 

Because  improving  the  quality  of  education  for  America's  children  most  at  risk  of  school 
failure  is  our  Council's  highest  priority,  we  urge  that  you  allocate  $1  billion  of  the 
increase  to  Chapter  1  Compensatory  Education.  When  this  program  was  reauthorized  in 
1988,  Congress  and  the  Administration  agreed  to  a  commitment  to  serve  all  eligible 
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children  by  1993.  That  commitment  was  reinforced  in  last  year's  national  goals  bill,  and 
that  commitment  is  again  contained  in  S.  2.  Congress  made  great  strides  toward  that 
objective  in  providing  Chapter  1  increases  of  nearly  $1  billion  in  both  FY  1990  and  again 
in  1991.  We  ask  that  you  stay  the  course  in  FY  1992. 

In  allocating  the  increase  in  Chapter  1  among  the  allowable  line  item  activities,  we  urge 
you  to  provide  the  fully  authorized  amount  for  program  improvement,  which  is  no  less 
than  one-half  of  one  percent  of  the  total  appropriation  for  state  and  local  grants.  Our 
request  for  program  improvement  funds  for  FY  1992  is  $34  million,  based  on  an 
assumed  increase  of  $1  billion  in  state  and  local  grants.  The  Administration's  full 
funding  request  is  for  $30  million. 

Program  improvement  is  the  accountability  mechanism  Congress  added  to  Chapter  1 
requirements  in  the  1988  reauthorization.  Most  importantly,  program  improvement 
funds  enable  those  schools  where  poverty  and  educational  disadvantage  are  so 
entrenched  that  children  are  not  meeting  minimum  achievement  standards,  to  receive 
tangible  help  in  terms  of  staff  development,  new  curricula,  and  other  technical  assistance. 

FY  1992  is  the  first  year  the  authorization  for  program  improvement  funds  doubles  from 
the  current  one-fourth  of  one  percent  of  the  total  state  and  local  allocation  to  one-half  of 
one  percent.  The  small  state  minimum  authorization  doubles  from  $90,000  to  $180,000 
as  well.  This  increased  authorization  recognizes  that  in  the  third  year  of  the  program 
state  technical  assistance  will  be  required  for  some  schools  where  a  joint  plan  with  the 
local  district  has  not  had  the  desired  results. 

I  submit  with  my  testimony  a  summary  and  excerpts  from  a  survey  of  states  on 
implementation  of  program  improvement  and  other  key  provisions  of  the  1988 
reauthorization  shows  that  the  program  is  off  the  ground  and  moving  toward  more 
substantial  achievement  gains  for  all  Chapter  1  schools. 

Similarly,  we  urge  you  to  provide  no  less  than  the  full  one  percent  of  total  grants  to 
state  and  local  education  agencies  for  state  administration  and  technical  assistance.  We 
urge  your  Subcommittee  to  recognize,  as  you  did  in  last  year's  appropriation  bill,  that 
the  full  1  percent,  or  $68  million  based  on  a  $1  billion  Chapter  1  increase  for  FY  1992, 
will  be  necessaiy  to  assure  the  success  of  program  improvement  as  well  as  to  maintain 
other  administrative  responsibilities. 

Provisions  in  the  Hawkins-Stafford  Amendments  prohibit  any  program  improvement 
funds  from  being  spent  on  administration  of  program  improvement  activities  - 
identification  of  schools,  development  of  local  improvement  plans,  consultation  with  state 
committees  of  practitioners.  An  interpretation  of  the  law  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education  severely  restricts  the  use  of  program  improvement  funds  by  states  to  respond 
to  the  many  requests  for  technical  assistance  from  schools  in  need  of  improvement  and 
local  education  agencies.  Our  survey  shows  that  state  Chapter  1  Coordinators  spend 
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from  20  percent  to  75  percent  of  their  time  on  program  improvement,  with  the  average 
at  about  one-third  of  administrative  time. 

CCSSO  supports  substantial  increases,  that  is  real  growth  beyond  inflation,  for  other 
key  programs  serving  at  risk  students,  including  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities 
Education  Act,  bilingual  education,  and  vocational  and  adult  education.  With  our 
Council's  special  emphasis  for  1991  on  the  school-to-work  transition,  we  urge  that  your 
Subcommittee  increase  the  Perkin's  tech-prep  program  to  $100  million  in  FY  1992.  We 
support  the  education  programs  authorized  by  the  McKinney  Homeless  Assistance  Act 
and  urge  your  Subcommittee  to  both  provide  adequate  funding  for  them,  as  well  as 
assure  that  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  and  state  education  agencies  retain  their 
statutory  authority  for  the  use  of  these  funds.  We  also  support  funding  for  up  to  five 
demonstration  grants  to  go  to  local  education  agencies  to  provide  on-site  education  and 
training  programs  in  public  housing. 

We  particularly  urge  a  restoration  of  the  Chapter  2  block  grant  for  educational 
improvement  to  its  1987  level  of  $500  million  plus  inflation  adjustments.  That  program, 
which  provides  vital  support  for  assessment,  educational  innovation,  and  demonstration 
and  replication  of  promising  practices  was  cut  to  $478.7  million  in  FY  1988,  and  has 
slipped  to  $463  million,  $455.7  million,  and  now  $448  million  over  the  past  three  years 
due  to  across-the-board  cuts  and  transfers  to  small  categorical  programs. 

Chapter  2  benefits  all  states  and  most  local  educational  agencies.  Its  flexibility,  coupled 
with  provisions  in  the  1988  reauthorization  to  target  the  funds  to  critical  educational 
priorities  such  as  at  risk  students,  effective  school  models,  professional  development  and 
innovation,  and  libraries,  makes  it  the  best  federal  investment  we  have  in  reform  at  the 
state  and  local  level. 

Our  Council  supports,  at  a  minimum,  the  Administration's  request  for  NAEP  (the 
National  Assessment  for  Education  Progress),  with  additional  funding  to  prepare  for 
expansion  of  the  assessment  to  new  subject  by  1994.  No  less  than  the  10  percent 
authorized  is  needed  for  the  activities  of  the  National  Assessment  Governing  Board. 
NAEP  is  the  foundation  of  our  system  to  assess  student  achievement,  and  it  enables 
state-by-state  analysis  of  programmatic  performance.  In  the  future,  it  will  be  expanded 
from  math  and  science  to  other  areas,  and  hopefully  permit  local  data  analysis. 
Consistent  with  this  request  for  increased  funding  of  assessment,  we  request  increases 
for  the  Office  of  Educational  Research  and  Improvement  (OERI)  to  conduct 
discretionary  field-initiated  research,  as  well  as  the  Eisenhower  math  and  science 
program. 

Again,  I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  chief  state  school 
officers,  for  your  outstanding  commitment  to  education,  and  for  continuing  your  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  nation's  school  children. 


(Additional   Hiaterial   submitted   has   been   retained    in  Conunittee 
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Tuesday,  May  14,  1991. 

WITNESS 

GILBERT  WHITAKER,  PROVOST  AND  VICE  PRESIDENT  FOR  ACADEMIC 
AFFAIRS,  UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  Natcher.  Our  next  witness  is  Gilbert  Whitaker. 
We  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  at  this  time. 
Mr.  Whitaker.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  summarize  my  statement  and  submit  the  full 
statement  for  the  record. 

Chairman  Natcher,  Mr.  Pursell,  I  am  Gilbert  Whitaker,  Provost 
and  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs  at  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

I  am  testifjdng  today  on  behalf  of  the  Association  of  American 
Universities,  the  Association  of  Graduate  Schools,  the  Council  of 
Graduate  Schools,  and  the  National  Association  of  State  Universi- 
ties and  Land-Grant  Colleges. 

The  Nation's  programs  of  graduate  and  professional  education 
produced  approximately  34,000  Ph.D.'s,  309,000  Master's  degrees, 
and  71,000  professional  degrees  in  1989. 

The  talented  students  who  complete  these  programs  are  a  rich 
resource  for  the  Nation. 

Doctoral  recipients  become  the  scientists,  teachers,  and  scholars 
responsible  for  the  discovery  and  dissemination  of  new  knowledge 
and  the  preservation  and  interpretation  of  our  intellectual  and  cul- 
tural heritage. 

Master's  degree  students  receive  advancing  training  finely  tuned 
to  the  array  of  skills  needed  by  industry  to  help  maintain  our  na- 
tion's competitiveness  in  the  global  economy. 

Master's  programs  also  prepare  students  for  public  service  ca- 
reers and,  for  many  students,  provide  a  stepping  stone  to  doctoral 
or  professional  study. 

Because  graduate  and  professional  education  serve  important  na- 
tional needs,  the  Federal  Government  plays  a  significant  role  in 
their  support. 

Serious  problems  confront  these  programs. 

The  proportion  of  Ph.D.'s  granted  by  our  universities  that  go  to 
U.S.  students  has  been  declining  for  over  two  decades. 

Minorities  and  women  remain  underrepresented  in  most  Masters 
and  professional  programs  as  well  as  in  doctoral  programs. 

In  an  analysis  of  the  academic  labor  market,  it  is  suggested  that 
current  trends  in  Ph.D.  supply  and  demand  will  result  in  substan- 
tial shortages  of  Ph.D.'s  beginning  in  just  a  few  years  and  extend- 
ing into  the  next  century. 

According  to  their  projections,  between  1997  and  2002,  there  will 
be  only  8  candidates  for  every  10  faculty  vacancies  across  all  arts 
and  sciences  disciplines. 

Over  that  same  period,  only  seven  candidates  will  be  available 
for  every  10  vacancies  in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences. 

Shortages  in  such  high-demand  fields  as  business,  computer  sci- 
ence, and  engineering  are  already  occurring. 

The  provision  of  adequate  financial  support  for  graduate  and  pro- 
fessional study  is  essential  for  ensuring  the  infusion  of  a  critical 
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mass  of  talented  students  into  these  programs  and  for  advanced 
skills  needed  by  industry  and  Government,  and  for  the  professional 
and  support  services  needed  to  sustain  the  health  of  our  citizens 
and  the  quality  of  their  lives. 

Fellowships  and  traineeships  are  a  proven  means  to  attract  tal- 
ented students  into  graduate  and  professional  programs. 

These  programs  provide  important  leverage  to  attracting  stu- 
dents into  these  programs. 

The  total  budget  for  these  programs  is  about  5  percent  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education  budget  so  it  is  not  a  big  program,  but  it  is 
an  important  leveraging  program. 

The  set  of  programs  taken  together  do  important  things. 

The  minority  undergraduate  internships.  Title  IX(a),  is  designed 
to  attract  minority  students  into  the  graduate  programs  and  to 
give  incentives  for  them  to  become  talented  leaders  in  the  field  of 
education. 

The  Harris  Graduate  Fellowships  and  Harris  Public  Service  Fel- 
lowships provide  opportunities  for  underrepresented  minorities  and 
women  to  enter  into  these  programs. 

The  Javits  Fellowships  and  the  National  Need  Training  Grants 
taken  together  provide  leverage  to  attract  students  into  all  the 
major  disciplines  in  graduate  education. 

International  studies  the  three  programs  there,  the  area  studies, 
the  Language  Centers  and  International  Business  Centers  together 
provide  important  leverage  so  that  our  students  will  leave  higher 
education  with  appreciation  of  the  global  economy. 

The  research  libraries  are  also  national  resources,  not  single  uni- 
versity resources,  repositories  of  knowledge  that  serve  the  entire 
country  and  we  think  these  important  programs  deserve  your  con- 
tinued support. 

Finally,  I  think  I  would  like  to  close  by  thanking  you  for  your 
past  support  of  these  programs  which  provide  critical  leverage  to 
provide  intellectual  resources  needed  for  our  future. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Whitaker. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Whitaker  follows:] 
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Introduction 

Chairman  Matcher  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

My  name  is  Gilbert  Whitaker,  and  I  am  Provost  and  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs  at 
the  University  of  Michigan.  I  am  testifying  today  on  behalf  of  the  Association  of  American 
Universities,  the  Association  of  Graduate  Schools,  the  Council  of  Graduate  Schools  and  the 
National  Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges. 

The  nation's  programs  of  graduate  and  professional  education  produced  approximately 
34,000  Ph.D.s,  309,000  master's  degrees  and  71,000  professional  degrees  in  1989.  The  talented 
students  who  complete  these  programs  are  a  rich  resource  for  the  nation.  Doctoral  recipients 
become  the  scientists,  teachers,  and  scholars  responsible  for  the  discovery  and  dissemination  of 
new  knowledge  and  the  preservation  and  interpretation  of  our  intellectual  and  cultural  heritage. 
Master's  degree  students  receive  advanced  training  finely  tuned  to  the  array  of  skills  needed  by 
industry  to  help  maintain  our  nation's  competitiveness  in  the  global  economy.  Master's  programs 
also  prepare  students  for  public  service  careers  and,  for  many  students,  provide  a  stepping  stone 
to  doctoral  or  professional  study.  Because  graduate  and  professional  education  serve  important 
national  needs,  the  federal  government  plays  a  significant  role  in  their  support. 

Despite  the  importance  to  the  nation  of  these  postbaccalaureate  programs,  serious  problems 
confront  them.  The  proportion  of  Ph.D.s  granted  by  our  universities  that  go  to  U.S.  students  has 
been  declining  for  over  two  decades.  Minorities  and  women  remain  underrepresented  in  most 
master's  and  professional  programs  as  well  as  in  doctoral  programs.  In  an  analysis  of  the 
academic  labor  market  for  arts  and  sciences  disciplines,  William  Bowen  and  Julie  Ann  Sosa  have 
projected  that,  absent  intervention,  current  trends  in  Ph.D.  supply  and  demand  will  result  in 
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substantial  shortages  of  Ph.D.s  beginning  in  just  a  few  years  and  extending  into  the  next  century. 
According  to  their  projections,  between  1997  and  2002  there  will  be  only  eight  candidates  for 
every  ten  faculty  vacancies  across  all  arts  and  sciences  disciplines;  over  that  same  period,  only 
seven  candidates  will  be  available  for  every  ten  vacancies  in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences.^ 
Shortages  in  such  high-demand  fields  as  business,  computer  science,  and  engineering  are  already 
occurring.2  These  shortages  will  affect  industry  as  well,  which  has  become  increasingly 
dependent  on  personnel  with  advanced  training  to  conduct  its  R&D  programs. 

The  provision  of  adequate  financial  support  for  graduate  and  professional  study  is  essential 
for  ensuring  the  infusion  of  a  critical  mass  of  talented  students  into  these  programs  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  meet  future  demands  for  teaching,  research,  and  scholarship;  for  advanced  skills 
needed  by  industry  and  government;  and  for  the  professional  and  support  services  needed  to 
sustain  the  health  of  our  citizens  and  the  quality  of  their  lives.  Fellowships  and  traineeships  are  a 
proven  means  to  attract  talented  students  into  graduate  and  professional  programs,  increase 
retention  rates,  and  reduce  time-to-degree.  These  forms  of  support  enhance  institutions'  own 
efforts  to  improve  doctoral  programs.  The  Title  IX  programs  of  the  Department  of  Education  play 
a  key  role  in  these  efforts. 

The  Department  also  administers  the  major  federal  program  supporting  research  and 
graduate  training  in  international  studies,  providing  the  personnel  and  the  knowledge  essential  to 
our  capacity  to  understand  and  compete  in  a  world  that  is  changing  at  an  extraordinarily  rapid 
rate.  In  addition,  the  Department  provides  important  support  for  research  libraries,  which  are  the 
nation's  shared  information  resource  centers  supporting  research  and  graduate  education  in  all 
disciplines. 

1 .  Bowen,  William  G.  and  Julie  Ann  Sosa,  Prospects  for  Faculty  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  (Princeton,  NJ:  Princeton 
University  Press,  1 989). 

2.  El-Khawas,  Elaine,  Campus  Trends,  1989,  Annerican  Council  on  Education — Higher  Education  Panel  Reports, 
No.  78  Ouly,  1989). 
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The  Department's  programs  supporting  graduate  education,  foreign  languages  and  area 
studies,  and  research  libraries  are  small  in  comparison  to  the  the  Department's  overall  budget: 
total  FY  1991  funding  for  all  three  titles  represents  less  than  5  percent  of  the  the  Department's  FY 
1991  budget.  This  order  of  magnitude  is  entirely  appropriate,  given  the  numbers  of  students  and 
the  needs  that  must  be  addressed  in  elementary,  secondary,  and  undergraduate  education. 
Nonetheless,  I  want  to  emphasize  the  extreme  importance  to  students  of  the  Department's 
graduate  and  professional  programs.  They  have  the  capacity  to  shape  the  future  of  thousands  of 
talented  college  graduates  in  ways  that  benefit  both  those  students  and  the  nation. 

Let  me  give  you  just  one  example  from  my  campus:  a  woman  whose  husband  was  a 
student  in  the  School  of  Dentistry  was  able  to  enroll  in  the  doctoral  program  in  the  History 
Department  with  the  aid  of  a  Javits  Fellowship.  She  maintained  a  straight  "A"  average  during  her 
entire  academic  career,  received  her  Ph.D.  in  August  1990,  and  is  now  employed  in  an 
academic  position.  Her  doctoral  studies  surely  could  not  have  been  accomplished  without  the 
aid  of  the  Javits  Fellowship  because  this  couple's  resources  were  almost  entirely  expended  on  her 
husband's  dental  studies. 

Even  modest  increases  in  these  programs  will  have  a  profound  effect  on  the  quality  and 
diversity  of  students  able  to  pursue  careers  in  teaching  and  research  and  in  other  careers 
requiring  master's  and  professional  degrees.  A  description  of  these  programs  and  our  funding 
requests  follow. 
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Increasing  Participation  of  Students  from  Groups  Underrepresented  in  Graduate 
Education 

African  Americans,  Hispanics,  and  Native  Americans  remain  severely  underrepresented  in 
virtually  all  fields  of  graduate  education.  For  example,  32  Ph.D.s  were  awarded  to  African 
Americans  in  the  physical  sciences  in  1988,  only  1  percent  of  the  3,136  Ph.D.s  awarded  to  U.S. 
citizens  in  those  disciplines.  Although  women  now  constitute  a  majority  of  undergraduate 
students  and  have  made  substantial  gains  at  the  graduate  level,  they  remain  underrepresented  in 
many  disciplines,  particularly  in  science  and  engineering  fields;  women  earned  less  than  7 
percent  of  the  engineering  Ph.D.s  granted  in  1988.  A  continuing  inability  to  recruit  effectively 
from  these  groups  will  shut  off  the  educational  pipeline  for  an  expanding  proportion  of  American 
youth  and  Increase  our  difficulty  in  meeting  national  needs  for  human  capital.  The  Department 
of  Education  administers  two  programs  designed  to  counter  these  trends. 

Grants  to  Institutions  to  Encourage  Minority  Participation  in  Graduate  Education  (Title 
IX-A)  provides  summer  research  internships  and  additional  educational  enrichment  programs  for 
talented  minority  undergraduates,  to  interest  them  in  and  prepare  them  for  graduate  study.  This 
is  a  highly  effective  means  of  expanding  the  pool  of  students  eligible  for  graduate  work.  We 
request  $7.5  million  for  this  program  in  FY  1992,  which  will  permit  funding  grants  to 
approximately  100  institutions  supporting  a  total  of  a  little  over  2,000  students. 

Patricia  Roberts  Harris  Graduate  and  Public  Service  Fellowships  (Title  IX-  B)  provide 
fellowship  support  for  postbaccalaureate  study  to  students  from  groups  underrepresented  in 
graduate  and  professional  education.  In  combination  with  the  Part  A  minority  undergraduate 
internship  program,  the  Harris  Graduate  fellowships  provide  the  Department  with  an  extremely 
effective  approach  to  increasing  the  enrollment  of  students  who  are  underrepresented  in  graduate 
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education.  The  program  also  supports  women  in  fields  such  as  the  physical  sciences  and 
engineering,  in  which  they  remain  extremely  underrepresented.  This  year,  the  Harris  program 
awarded  grants  to  187  institutions,  supporting  1052  students,  777  continuing  and  275  new 
fellows.  Because  of  the  intense  competition  for  these  awards,  most  universities  receiving  grants 
were  awarded  far  fewer  fellowships  than  they  need.  We  request  $24  million  for  the  Harris 
Graduate  Fellowships,  which  will  support  1,500  fellowships,  slightly  more  than  the  previous  high 
of  1 ,400  funded  in  FY  1986. 

The  Harris  Public  Service  Fellowships  provide  effective  incentives  for  students  to  pursue 
graduate  study  in  public  service  programs  such  as  public  administration  and  other  social  service 
fields  that  provide  broad  public  benefit.  We  request  $3.5  million  for  the  Harris  Public  Service 
Fellowship  program,  which  will  provide  a  modest  increase  above  current  funding  of  $3.2  million. 

Increasing  U.S.  Doctorate  Recipients  for  Careers  in  Teaching  and  Research 

Federally  funded  fellowships  and  traineeships  have  declined  from  a  peak  of  60,000  in  1 969 
to  approximately  13,000  today.  The  proportion  of  U.S.  citizens  earning  Ph.D.s  has  declined  for 
more  than  two  decades  reflecting,  at  least  in  part,  the  declining  availability  of  financial  support. 
Following  the  elimination  of  the  National  Defense  and  Education  Act  (NDEA)  in  the  early  1970s, 
the  federal  government  provided  no  fellowship  support  focused  on  graduate  study  in  the  arts  and 
humanities  until  the  Javits  fellowship  program  was  first  funded  in  FY  1985.  With  the  funding  of 
Graduate  Assistance  in  Areas  of  National  Need,  the  Department  now  has  the  capacity  to  provide 
support  for  graduate  study  across  all  disciplines  through  the  Javits  and  National  Need  programs. 


The  lacob  K.  lavits  Fellows  Program  (Title  IX-C)  remains  the  only  federally  funded  program 
that  has  the  express  purpose  of  supporting  graduate  study  in  the  arts  and  the  humanities,  and  is 
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one  of  the  few  programs  providing  a  small  amount  of  support  in  the  social  sciences.  This  year, 
fewer  than  100  new  fellows — less  than  one  out  of  20  applicants — likely  will  be  supported.  As 
the  Bowen  and  Sosa  projections  show,^  demand  for  new  faculty  in  the  humanities  and  social 
sciences  will  be  particularly  acute  by  the  end  of  the  decade.  The  Mellon  Foundation,  which 
funds  the  only  other  national  fellowship  program  in  these  disciplines,  is  ending  its  program  of 
humanities  fellowships  after  nine  years  of  funding.  Strong  support  for  the  Javits  program  is 
therefore  critical.  We  request  $9.5  million  for  the  Javits  program,  which  will  provide  sufficient 
funds  to  support  a  new  class  of  250  fellows  in  addition  to  supporting  continuing  fellowships. 

Graduate  Assistance  in  Areas  of  National  Need  (Title  IX-D)  is  designed  to  increase  the 
number  of  talented  college  graduates  who  elect  to  pursue  careers  in  teaching  and  research  in 
critical  fields  such  as  science,  engineering,  and  foreign  language  and  area  studies.  We  request 
$30  million  for  the  National  Need  traineeship  program.  This  will  provide  $10  million  for  a  new 
competition,  down  substantially  from  this  year's  competition  of  just  under  $1 7  million  but 
sufficient  to  expand  substantially  university  doctoral  programs  in  critical  areas,  providing 
sufficient  funding  for  a  new  competition  awarding  grants  to  35  to  40  departments  supporting  a 
total  of  approximately  665  students. 

Strengthening  the  Nation's  Capacity  in  International  Education 

The  Title  VI  International  Studies  and  Fulbright-Hays  programs  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Education  provide  the  talent  and  knowledge  base  needed  by  industry,  by 
government,  and  by  our  citizens  to  operate  effectively  in  an  increasingly  interconnected  global 
environment.  The  Department's  National  Resource  Centers  (NRCs)  are  the  country's  major 
resource  for  advanced  instmction  in  foreign  languages  and  for  the  training  of  area  studies 


3.  Bowen  and  Sosa,  Prospects  for  Faculty. 
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specialists  who  are  the  nation's  experts  on  the  politics,  economics,  and  cultures  of  other 
countries  of  the  world.  Foreign  Language  and  Area  Study  (FLAS)  fellowships  support  the  graduate 
study  of  language  and  area  studies  specialists.  Title  VI  undergraduate  programs  play  a  critical 
role  in  assisting  colleges  and  universities  to  internationalize  their  curricula  to  better  prepare  their 
students  to  operate  in  a  global  environment.  The  Department's  international  programs  also 
include  dissertation  and  faculty  research  overseas  as  well  as  language  training  through  group 
projects  abroad;  linkages  between  colleges  and  universities  and  businesses  with  overseas 
activities;  International  Business  Centers  providing  graduate  training  both  in  language  and  area 
studies  and  in  international  business;  and  national  language  resource  centers,  which  support 
research  on  language  learning  and  the  development  of  language  pedagogy,  and  which  provide 
special  education  programs  for  K-12  teachers,  journalists,  and  government  policymakers. 

As  indicated  by  the  central  role  played  by  middle  east  National  Resource  Centers  as  a 
source  of  critical  information  during  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis.  Title  VI  and  Fulbright-Hays  programs 
have  helped  build  a  network  of  experts  and  information  sources  of  enormous  value  to  the  nation. 
University  of  Michigan  students  repeatedly  tell  us  about  the  inestimable  value  of  Fulbright-Hays 
awards  to  their  professional  aspirations.  The  opportunity  to  study  firsthand  the  profound 
commitment  to  a  unified  Europe  has  proved  to  be  critically  important  to  the  scholarly  work  of 
one  recent  awardee.  Yet  as  the  importance  of  international  education  has  increased,  funding  for 
the  Department's  international  programs  has  decreased.  FY  1 991  funding  for  Title  VI  is  30 
percent  less  in  constant  dollars  than  its  peak  level  in  1966.  Over  a  comparable  period,  funding 
for  Fulbright-Hays  programs  has  declined  by  50  percent  in  constant  dollars. 

In  the  last  two  years.  Congress  has  provided  important  increases  in  Title  VI  funding  that 
have  helped  restore  the  capacity  of  these  programs  to  meet  national  needs.  It  is  important  that 
that  restoration  continue.  To  that  end,  we  request  $55  million  for  Title  VI  and  $7  million  for 
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Fulbright-Hays  to  support  an  expansion  of  critical  programs  and  initial  funding  of  summer 
intensive  language  programs  and  foreign  periodicals  collections. 

Strengthening  Information  Systems  for  Teaching  and  Research 

Title  ll-B,  ll-C,  and  ll-D  assist  libraries  to  expand  their  collections  of  scholarly  works, 
facilitate  access  to  unique  collections  through  enhanced  library  resource  sharing,  develop  new 
techniques  for  expanding  information  services,  and  train  the  librarians  who  must  manage  these 
rapidly  growing  and  changing  information  systems.  The  increased  information  demands  placed 
on  students  and  scholars  require  efficient,  effective  access  to  information  that  is  growing  not  only 
in  volume  but  in  form:  libraries  must  manage  information  stored  and  transmitted  in  electronic 
formats,  magnetic  and  optical  disks,  and  other  new  forms  beyond  the  traditional  printed  page. 
This  expanding  store  of  information  is  used  not  only  for  students  and  scholars  on  campuses  but 
for  growing  numbers  of  researchers,  administrators,  and  individual  citizens  beyond  those 
campuses  whose  access  has  been  made  possible  by  technological  advances  in  information 
services  and  communication.  Yet  the  costs  of  collecting  and  managing  this  information  are  rising 
while  the  resources  to  support  those  activities  are  diminishing.  Therefore,  we  request  a 
maintenance  of  these  programs  through  current  services  funding  to  at  least  maintain  their 
capacity  to  address  the  growing  demands  for  information  storage,  retrieval,  and  dissemination. 

Graduate  education  in  U.S.  colleges  and  universities  remains  the  best  in  the  world.  But  as 
noted  by  D.  Allan  Bromley,  the  President's  science  advisor,  in  testimony  on  February  20,  1991, 
"It  is  important  that  in  our  efforts  to  correct  a  dismaying  series  of  problems  at  the  precollege  level 
we  not  lose  sight  of  the  importance  of  maintaining  our  world  leadership  in  graduate  education." 
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My  graduate  education  was  supported  in  part  by  a  less  well  targeted  program  than  the  ones 
I've  discussed  today — the  Korean  CI  Bill.  Those  former  programs  were  important  sources  of 
support  for  many  graduate  students  in  the  past.  Today's  budget  realities  suggest  more  focused 
approaches.  I  believe  that  these  Department  of  Education  programs  are  vitally  important  to 
meeting  our  human  capital  needs  for  the  future,  and  I  urge  your  support. 
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FY  1992  Appropriations  Request 


FY  1992 
Higher  Education 
FY  1991  Request 


Minority  Undergraduate 
Internships  (Title  IX-A)  $  6.0M  $  7.5M 


Harris  Graduate  Fellowships 
(Title  IX-B)  1 7.6M  24.0M 


Harris  Public  Service 
Fellowships  (Title  IX-B)  3.2M  3.5M 

Javits  Fellowships  (Title  ix-C)         7.8M  9.5M 


National  Need  Training 
Grants  (Title  ix-D)  24.9M  30.0M 


International  Studies 

(Title  VI),  Fulbright-Hays  45.8M  62.0M 

Research  Libraries  (Title  ii-B)  1  .OM  1 .5M 

(Title  ll-C)  5.9M  6.5M 

(Title  ll-D)  3.9M  4.5M 
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Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Pursell? 

Mr.  Pursell.  I  want  to  say  to  the  committee  Gil  Whitaker  was 
former  Dean  of  the  Business  School  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
a  preeminent  school  in  the  country,  next  to  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Ohio  State. 

I  had  to  get  that  in  there,  Gil. 

How  long  have  you  been  vice  president  now? 

Mr.  Whitaker.  Since  September  1. 

Mr.  Pursell.  They  have  brought  some  brand-new  leadership  to 
the  University  of  Michigan  and  we  are  very  proud  of  him  and  his 
leadership  speaking  on  behalf  of  other  universities  as  well  today. 

Mr.  Whitaker.  Thank  you. 


Tuesday,  May  14,  1991. 

WITNESSES 

WINIFRED  STONE,  PH.D.,  BOWLING  GREEN  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
FRANK  L.  MORRIS,  SR.,  PH.D.,  DEAN  OF  GRADUATE  STUDIES,  MORGAN 
STATE  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  Natcher.  Our  next  witness  is  Winifred  Stone. 

Dr.  Stone,  we  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  at  this  time. 

Ms.  Stone.  Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  accompanied  by  Frank  L.  Morris,  Sr.,  the 
Dean  of  Graduate  Studies  from  Morgan  State  University. 

In  my  brief  statement,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  two  points:  Con- 
straints related  to  underrepresentation  and  also  need  for  two  pro- 
grams, the  Patricia  Roberts  Harris  Fellowship  program  and  grants 
to  encourage  minority  participation. 

On  behalf  of  the  National  Alliance  for  Minority  and  Women 
Graduate  and  Professional  Education,  I  am  pleased  to  present  testi- 
mony today  in  support  of  adequate  funding  for  the  Patricia  Roberts 
Harris  Fellowships  program,  and  other  programs  supporting  gradu- 
ate education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  despite  legislation  passed  to  correct  educational 
inequities  in  American  colleges  and  universities,  graduate  and  pro- 
fessional fields  continue  to  display  a  striking  deficiency  of  minori- 
ties and  underrepresented  groups. 

For  example,  African  Americans,  American  Indians,  and  Hispan- 
ics,  Puerto  Rican  and  Mexican  Americans  inclusive;  in  1989,  only 
three  doctorates  were  awarded  in  computer  science,  only  12  in 
earth,  atmospheric,  and  marine  science,  only  15  in  physics;  and 
only  12  in  mathematics. 

The  Patricia  Roberts  Harris  Fellowships  program  is  the  major 
Federal  commitment  in  the  Department  of  Education  currently  ad- 
dressing the  critical  need  for  the  effective  management  of  doctorate 
underrepresentation. 

This  program  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Education  to  assist  mi- 
norities and  women  to  undertake  graduate  and  professional  study 
in  fields  in  which  they  have  been  traditionally  underrepresented. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1977,  684  African  American  men  completed 
doctorate  degrees,  but  in  1989,  only  323  African  American  men 
completed  the  doctorate  degree;  a  53  percent  decrease  in  the  pro- 
duction of  African  American  male  Ph.D.  recipients. 
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Of  the  22,800  doctorates  awarded  to  U.S.  citizens  in  1989,  African ' 
Americans,  American  Indians,  and  Hispanics  collectively  received , 
only  1,234,  or  5.3  percent.  [  j 

Based  upon  the  United  States  population  that  is  approximately  r  j 
20  percent  minority,  4,400  minorities  should  receive  doctorates  an- }  \ 
nually. 

Arithmetically,  more  than  3,100  additional  minority  students  | 
should  receive  doctorate  degrees. 

At  present,  $50,700,000  is  the  amount  required  to  achieve  parity 
in  terms  of  the  production  of  minority  doctorate  degree  recipients. 

You  may  be  unaware  that  in  1989,  non-U.S.  citizens  earned  8,195  ; 
Ph.D.'s.  I 

U.S.  colleges  and  universities  supported  57  percent  of  these  stu- 
dents and  the  Federal  Government  supported  9  percent,  or  738 
Ph.D.'s. 

This  number,  738,  would  increase  Ph.D.'s  among  4  U.S.  ethnic 
groups  by  60  percent,  a  resultant  effect  is  from  1978  to  1990  be- 
cause of  underfunding  only  2,000  minorities  and  women  students 
have  completed  doctorate  degrees  assisted  by  the  Harris  program, 
yet  many  Harris  graduates  now  hold  significant  career  positions  in 
the  professoriate  and  research  laboratories. 

The  appropriation  of  $17.5  million  for  the  Harris  Graduate  Fel- 
lowships is  grossly  inadequate. 

In  the  United  States  Department  of  Education  fiscal  year  1992 
budget,  the  President  has  recommended  funding  for  all  seven  na- 
tional fellowship  programs  under  new  proposed  legislation  totaling 
$65,400,000.  ; 

As  previously  stated,  in  order  to  remedy  and  reverse  minority  ' 
underrepresentation,  $50,000,000  is  needed  in  Harris  Graduate  Fel- 
lowships alone. 

We  strongly  recommend  that  line  item  funding  be  continued  in-  1 
stead  of  category  funding  under  new  legislation  in  order  to  address  | 
underrepresentation  and  the  education  of  minorities  and  women  | 
who  are  indispensable  American  human  resources.  I 

Another  critical  program  requiring  additional  support  is  the  Mi-  : 
nority  Participation  in  Graduate  Education  program  that  provides 
fellowship  assistance  to  encourage  and  prepare  talented  minority 
undergraduate  students  to  pursue  graduate  study.  I 

The  fiscal  year  1991  estimated  appropriation  of  $5.95  million  is  i 
also  insufficient. 

We  strongly  recommend  continued  line  item  funding  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  funding  to  $25  million. 

This  level  of  funding  would  enable  talented  minority  undergrad- 
uate  students  to  receive  excellent  preparation  for  graduate  school,  i 
thereby  enhancing  their  achievement  and  career  advancement  op- 
portunities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  paraphrase  Leonard 
W.  Clark,  Executive  Director,  Kentucky  Commission  on  Human 
Rights,  regarding  his  historical  perspective  of  the  past  and  present. 

While  it  may  be  true  that  as  much  as  some  things  change,  they 
also  remain  the  same.  I 

However,  let  people  of  goodwill,  educators  and  legislators,  pull  to- 
gether to  end  the  underrepresentation  of  African  American,  Ameri- 
can Indian  and  Hispanic  doctorates  awarded  annually.  i 
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America's  promise  to  its  own  is  yet  unfulfilled. 

However,  let  this  not  continue  to  be  the  case,  as  you  consider  es- 
sential funding  for  the  proven  Patricia  Roberts  Harris  Fellowships 
program  and  grants  to  encourage  minority  participation  in  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Education  1192  fiscal  year  budget. 

Thank  you. 

I  am  pleased  to  respond  to  any  questions  that  you  may  have. 
I  request  that  my  full  statement  be  entered  into  the  record. 
Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you  very  much. 

You  have  given  us  a  good  statement  and  we  appreciate  your  at- 
tendance at  this  time. 
Dr.  Stone,  who  is  with  you  at  the  table? 

Ms.  Stone.  Dr.  Frank  Morris,  the  Dean  of  Graduate  Studies  at 
Morgan  State  University  in  Baltimore. 

He  also  serves  as  Vice  President  of  the  National  Alliance  for  Mi- 
norities and  Women  for  Grants  in  Professional  Education. 

Mr.  Natcher.  I  just  wanted  his  name  in  the  record. 

We  appreciate  you  attending. 


Tuesday,  May  14,  1991. 

WITNESSES 

DENNIS  C.  GOLDEN,  VICE  PRESIDENT  FOR  STUDENT  AFFAIRS,  UNIVERSI- 
TY OF  LOUISVILLE 

GILBERT  B.  TANNER,  DIRECTOR  OF  FINANCIAL  AID,  UNIVERSITY  OF 
LOUISVILLE 

Mr.  Natcher.  Our  next  witness  is  Dennis  C.  Golden. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Dr.  Golden,  we  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you. 

Mr.  Golden.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

To  you  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  sir,  we  thank  you  for 
this  opportunity  to  present  to  you  this  afternoon  our  testimony. 

I  am  the  Vice  President  for  Student  Affairs  the  University  of 
Louisville. 

I  am  also  currently  the  President  of  the  National  Association  of 
Student  Personnel  Administrators. 

Joining  me  is  Mr.  Blake  Tanner,  our  Director  of  Financial  Aid  at 
the  university. 

Together  we  bring  you  the  respect  and  best  wishes  of  our  presi- 
dent. Dr.  Donald  Swain,  who  has  campus-based  responsibilities  in 
Louisville,  and  regrettably  cannot  be  here  today. 

After  25  years  in  higher  education  I  am  well  aware  that  the  GI 
bill,  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958,  and  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  and  subsequent  reauthorization  have  been 
the  means  to  the  end  for  many. 

At  the  university,  the  path  we  have  consistently  chosen  is  that  of 
providing  opportunities  and  assistance  to  individuals  so  they  can 
reach  their  level  of  competence  and  success  in  a  free  society. 

This  is  not  to  diminish  the  importance  of  the  institution,  but  it  is 
ultimately  "the  individual"  that  is  the  operative  phase  in  Ameri- 
can higher  education  and  for  us  at  the  University  of  Louisville. 
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We  want  to  stress  their  ability,  their  opportunity,  their  access, 
their  hope  and  their  retention.  j 

Presently  throughout  our  Nation,  we  have  millions  of  people  who ' 
have  no  hope  or  little  hope. 

Therefore,  improving  individual  persistence  in  education  of  the 
economically  deprived  may  indeed  be  the  most  challenging  objec- 
tive facing  our  Nation  today. 

Therefore,  my  plea  to  you  is  to  maintain  the  Title  IV  programs 
and  to  fund  them  at  even  higher  levels  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
progress  necessary  and  to  produce  the  critical  need  of  stability  and 
enhanced  levels  of  education  needed  in  our  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Both  personally  and  professionally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very 
concerned  about  the  overall  decline  of  minority  student  enroll- 
ments. 

Moreover,  both  majority  and  minority  constituents  across  the 
nation  are  confused. 

They  are  asking  will  there  be  sufficient  aid  to  go  around.  They 
are  asking  who  will  be  left  out  and  why  is  the  application  or  docu- 
mentation of  information  so  complicated. 

Your  present  consideration  of  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  will  undoubtedly  set  the  course  for  student  as- 
sistance programs  leading  to  the  year  2000  and  well  beyond. 

Therefore,  I  encourage  you  and  the  committee  members  to  con- 
sider the  following  suggestions: 

One,  to  simplify  the  application.  i 

Two,  to  use  automatic  qualifies  for  families  receiving  public  as- 
sistance. 

Three,  to  develop  a  short  form  that  works  for  families  with  in-1 
comes  under  $15,000.  I 

Four,  develop  a  brief  renewal  application  form  for  families  expe- 1 
riencing  very  little  financial  change  from  year  to  year.  | 

Five,  to  merge  the  present  need  analysis  formulas  into  one  | 
system. 

Six,  to  retain  the  current  bsisic  definition  of  an  independent  stu- ' 
dent. 

Seven,  to  remove  home  equity  in  the  need  analysis  formula  for  | 
families  of  modest  means  and  to  adjust  the  present  regulatory  proc- 1 
ess  embodied  by  the  student  default  initiative  act  of  1990. 

Under  the  Ability  to  Benefit  Clause,  I  would  recommend  that  we 
consider  George  Miller's  bill,  H.R.  907,  that  would  enable  public 
non-profit  community  colleges  to  operate  as  open-door  institutions 
without  imposing  testing  requirements  beyond  existing  State  laws. 

In  addition,  I  would  caution  against  a  30-day  delay  for  check  dis- 
bursements for  first-time  freshmen  receiving  Stafford  loans. 

This  could  cause  academically-related  problems  this  fall. 

On  a  specific  institutional  basis,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  University  of  | 
Louisville  is  a  comprehensive  institution  in  an  urban  setting  with  a 
research  teaching  and  service  mission  similar  to  many  institutions 
in  the  metropolitan  areas  throughout  the  Nation. 

Currently,  45  percent  of  our  total  student  body  of  23,800  is  on 
some  form  of  aid  and  nearly  one-third  of  our  students  are  on  Feder- 
al aid  of  one  form  or  another. 
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Therefore,  we  would  encourage  that  the  Pell  grants  be  increased 
to  awards  between  $2,600  and  $3,000  for  students,  if  possible. 

I  hope  that  we  can  reduce  our  dependency  on  the  staff  by  in- 
creasing the  shift  in  money,  sir,  to  lower-income  students  back  to 
grants  if  they  are  funded  as  proposed  earlier  statements  in  this  tes- 
timony. 

As  to  the  campus-based  programs,  Perkins  loans,  college  work 
study  and  supplemental  educational  opportunity  grants,  taken  to- 
gether, they  have  always  provided  a  balanced  source  of  funds  and 
award  package  for  our  needy  students. 

With  grant  loans  and  options  provided,  we  can  customize  to  some 
extent  the  award  packages  that  best  fit  our  individual  situations. 

I  would  hope  that  you  would  see  your  way  clear,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  retain  these  programs  and  to  do  so  at  even  higher  funding  levels 
rather  than  reducing  them  as  some  would  have  us  do. 

On  a  personal  basis,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Perkins  loan  program 
has  particularized  significance  at  the  University  of  Louisville  be- 
cause it  is  a  32-year  success  story,  wherein  Carl  Perkins,  the  name- 
sake for  this  program,  a  former  colleague  of  yours,  was  a  graduate 
of  our  law  school. 

We  hold  that  memory  in  great  distinction,  and  honor  it  here  this 
afternoon. 

On  occasion,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  also  find  that  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous for  better  fund  utilization  to  have  more  flexibility  with 
funds  allocated  to  campus-based  programs. 

The  goal  is  to  shift  up  to  25  percent  of  our  institutional  program 
funding  among  the  3  programs. 

It  would  enable  us  to  consider  more  unique  characteristics  of  stu- 
dents when  determining  loan  grants  and  emplojnnent  ratio  award 
packages. 

On  behalf  of  Mr.  Tanner,  myself  and  our  President  Donald 
Swain,  thank  you  again  for  this  opportunity  to  present  testimony 
this  afternoon. 

I  have  done  so  in  the  spirit  of  deep  concern  for  the  financial  wel- 
fare of  millions  of  students  across  this  great  land  of  ours  and  espe- 
cially those  whom  I  have  the  honor  and  responsibility  of  represent- 
ing, both  at  the  University  of  Louisville  and  in  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  student  Personnel  Administrators. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Tanner,  we  appreciate  your  appearance. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Golden  follows:] 
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Dennis  C.  Golden 
Vice  President  for  Student  Affairs 
University  of  Louisville 
Louisville,  Kentucky 

and 

Gilbert  B.  Tanner 
Director  of  Financial  Aid 
University  of  Louisville 
Louisville,  Kentucky 
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Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Dennis  C.  Golden.  I  am  the  Vice 
President  for  Student  Affairs  at  the  University  of  Louisville 
in  Louisville,  Kentucky.  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
testify  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Education  and  Related  Agencies.  I  bring  you  the 
respect  and  best  wishes  of  my  president,  Donald  C.  Swain,  who 
has  campus-based  responsibilities  in  Louisville,  and  regrettably 
cannot  be  here  today.  Also  representing  the  University  of 
Louisville  today  is  my  colleague,  Mr.  Gilbert  Blake  Tanner, 
Director  of  Financial  Aid  at  the  University  of  Louisville.  I 
would  also  like  the  Committee  to  know  that  I  am  currently 
president  of  the  National  Association  of  Student  Personnel 
Administrators   (NAPSA) . 

After  25  years  in  higher  education,  I  am  well  aware  that 
following  World  War  II,  recipients  of  the  GI  bill  proved  that 
education  and  job  training  were  essential  ingredients  for 
individual  motivation,  social  mobility  and  financial 
independence. 

With  the  enactment  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958,  America  proved  again  that  if  individuals  are  encouraged 
and  provided  financial  support,  they  can  make  a  positive 
contribution  in  a  free  society.  They  can  reach  their  educational 
and  career  goals. 
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The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  provided  yet  another 
milestone  for  a  wide  range  of  successful  government  assistance 
programs    for    individuals    to    support    their    educational  goals. 

The  path  we  have  consistently  chosen  is  that  of  providing 
opportunities  and  assistance  to  individuals  so  they  can  reach 
their  level  of  competence  and  success  in  a  free  society.  This 
is  not  to  diminish  the  importance  of  the  institution,  but  it  is 
ultimately  "the  individual"  that  is  the  operative  phrase'  in 
American  higher  education.  Ability,  opportunity,  hope  and  access 
are  essential  ingredients  for  a  successful  educational 
experience.  We  have  proven  this  over  and  over  since  World  War 
II  -  first  with  veterans,  then  with  the  challenge  of  Sputnik  in 
1957,  and  finally  with  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  that 
broadened  our  emphasis  and  embraced  new  programs  and  concepts 
that  continue  to  function  today.  "The  individual"  has  flourished 
in  this  system. 

Presently,  throughout  our  nation  we  have  millions  of 
children  and  young  adults  caught  in  a  web  of  economic  misfortune 
with  no  hope  -  no  access  to  a  better  way  of  life.  We  need  a 
national  emphasis  on  "early  intervention  programs",  or  "early 
awareness"  efforts  to  keep  these  young  people  in  school  and 
provide  direct  assistance  to  them  to  continue  their  post- 
secondary  educations.  Improving  individual  persistence  in 
education  for  the  economically  deprived  may  be  the  most 
challenging  objective  facing  our  nation  today.  President  Lyndon 
B.    Johnson  noted  that   "Progress   in  education  won't  solve  all  our 
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problems.  But  without  progress  in  education,  we  can't  solve  any 
of  our  problems."  Maintaining  the  existing  Title  IV  programs 
at  higher  funding  levels  will  facilitate  progress  and  produce 
critically  needed  stability  and  enhancement  of  support. 

Over  the  past  eight  years,  my  financial  aid  office  staff 
at  the  University  of  Louisville  and  others  have  spent  enormous 
amounts  of  time  presenting  workshops  for  parents  and  students 
who  are  under  the  assumption  that  programs  have  been  eliminated. 
Annually,  we  experience  news  accounts  emphasizing  "proposed" 
budget  cuts.  During  this  same  period  of  time,  the  nation  has 
experienced  an  overall  decline  in  minority  student  enrollment. 
We  battle  misperceptions  about  the  student  assistance  process 
long  before  the  ink  dries  on  an  appropriation  bill.  Constituents 
across  the  nation  are  confused.  They  are  asking,  "Will  there 
be  sufficient  aid  to  go  around?"  When  money  is  more  scarce  than 
ever  before,  they  ask,  "Who  will  be  left  out?"  They  also  ask, 
"Why  is  the  application  and  documentation  of  information  so 
complicated? " 

Your  present  consideration  of  reauthorization  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  will  undoubtedly  set  the  course  for  student 
assistance  programs  leading  to  the  year  2000.  I  encourage  you 
to  simplify  the  process  for  needy  families  and  students  by 
considering  the  following  suggestions: 

1.  Simply  the  application  -  make   it  easier  to  read  and  to 
complete . 

2.  Use  automatic    qualifiers    for    families    receiving  public 
assistance.        I     believe     the     system     should     be  more 
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sensitive  to  those  individuals  who  have  already  proven 
their  needs  with  other  governmental  agencies  for  such 
basic  services  as  welfare,  public  housing,  food  stamps, 
and  Medicare.  Our  present  system  tends  to  diminish 
individual  pride  and  integrity  by  repeating  the 
burdensome  process  of  proving  poverty  over  and  over. 
Develop  a  short  form  that  works  for  families  with  income 
under  $15,000. 

Develop  a  brief  renewal  application  form  for  families 
experiencing  very  little  financial  change  from  year  to 
year. 

Merge  the  present  need-analysis  formulas  into  one 
system.  The  PELL  family  contribution  schedule  and 
congressional  methodology  systems  are  similar,  but  tend 
to  produce  confusion  for  parents  and  students  with  only 
minor  differences  in  results  for  most  families. 
Retain  the  basic  definition  of  an  independent  student 
as  follows: 

a.  24  years  old  (as  of  July  1  of  award  year  rather  than 
December  31) . 

b.  Define  all  graduate  and  professional  students  as 
independent  (as  long  as  parents  do  not  count  them 
as    tax    exemptions    for   the   year   aid   is   requested)  . 

c.  If  the  student  is  under  24  years  of  age,  use  only 
a  two-year  review  of  resources  (current  and  previous 
tax  base  year)  when  considering  independent  status 
reflected  by  annual  income  of  $4,000  or  more. 
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7.  Remove  "Home  Equity"  from  the  need  analysis  formula  for 
families  of  modest  means.  Presently,  the  system 
generates  a  "contribution  from  assets"  for  educational 
purposes  for  most  homeowners  which  is  totally 
unrealistic.  Our  system  should  encourage  home  ownership 
rather  than  produce  penalties. 

8.  The  present  regulatory  process  embodied  by  the  Student 
Loan  Default  Initiative  Act  of  1990  has  many  positive 
features.  The  following  areas,  however,  are  worthy  of 
your  review  and  adjustment: 

a.  Under  the  ability-to-benefit  clause,  I  would 
recommend  your  support  of  Senate  Bill  923  that  would 
enable  public  non-profit  community  colleges  to 
operate  as  "Open  Door"  institutions  without  imposing 
testing    requirements    beyond    existing     state  laws. 

b.  A  30-day  delay  of  check  disbursement  for  first-time 
freshmen  receiving  Stafford  Loans  will  cause  many 
academic  related  problems  this  Fall  for  students 
who  cannot  buy  books  or  have  funds  for  food  and  rent 
when  they  arrive  on  campus.  The  original  purpose, 
I  assume,  was  to  reduce  early  dropouts  from 
receiving  loans,  but  in  my  judgment,  this  measure 
may  increase  the  early  dropout  problem. 

On  a  specific  institutional  basis,  please  know  that  the 
University  of  Louisville  is  a  comprehensive  institution  with  an 
urban  mission,  similar  to  many  other  institutions  located  in 
major   metropolitan   areas    across    the    nation.      We   have    a  diverse 
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student  population  and  a  variety  of  academic  programs 
encompassing  undergraduate  studies  through  professional  and 
graduate  programs.  Our  undergraduate  tuition  costs  fall  slightly 
below  the  national  average  for  four-year  public  institutions, 
and  our  School  of  Medicine  is  in  the  lower  50%  of  national  cost 
comparisons.  I  provide  this  background  to  emphasize  my  views 
on  funding  patterns  for  Title  IV  programs  from  a  moderate  point 
of  view  as  follows: 

PELL  GRANTS  provide  the  foundation  support  for  needy 
undergraduates  in  colleges  all  across  the  country.  Hopefully, 
your  support  of  this  program  will  generate  sufficient  funding 
to  provide  maximum  annual  awards  between  $2,600  and  $3,000.  If 
this  is  possible,  the  University  of  Louisville's  neediest 
commuter  students  would  have  sufficient  funds  to  cover  tuition, 
books  and  other  essential  expenses  without  relying  on  a  student 
loan. 

During  the  80 's  we  experienced  budget  deficits  and 
reductions  in  spending  for  many  social  programs.  The  report, 
"One-Third  of  a  Nation"  provided  by  the  American  Council  on 
Education  and  the  Education  Commission  of  the  States  outlines 
results  of  these  activities  as  follows: 

"These  changes  have  had  a  disproportionate  impact  on 
minority  citizens.  For  example,  the  downward  trend  in 
college  enrollment  by  minority  students  is,  in  our  judgment, 
in  part  attributable  to  reductions  in  federal  student  grants 
and  a  change  in  the  loan-grant  mix  of  aid.  The  shift  to 
much     heavier     reliance     on     loans     confronts  hard-pressed 
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minority  families  with  a  discouraging  set  of  choices: 
Either  incur  heavy  debt  to  send  their  children  to  college 
or  forego  higher  education  altogether.  Too  many  have  opted 
for  the  latter."    (p.  23) 

Rather  than  reduce  the  number  of  PELL  awards  (as  outlined 
by  the  administration's  budget  proposal  for  FY  '92),  I  recommend 
that  you  consider  expanding  the  funding  mechanism  to  ensure  that 
this  program  will  support  up  to  4  million  needy  students. 

STAFFORD  LOAN  (formerly  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program) 
was  originally  intended  to  provide  loans  for  middle  income 
families.  For  the  past  eight  years,  however,  we  have  witnessed 
a  dramatic  increase  of  borrowers  from  all  income  levels. 
Hopefully,  we  can  shift  many  lower  income  students  back  to  grants 
if  they  are  funded  as  proposed  earlier  in  this  testimony. 

This  program  continues  to  be  the  backbone  of  support  for 
individuals  studying  Dentistry,  Law,  Medicine,  and  a  variety  of 
graduate  programs  at  the  University  of  Louisville.  Presently, 
these  students  are  limited  to  an  annual  maximum  loan  of  $7,500. 
Even  at  our  moderate  public  institutional  costs,  we  see  a  need 
for  an  increase  up  to  $10,000  annually  to  cover  costs  of 
attendance.  I  would  also  point  out  that  our  graduate  and 
professional  students  have  proven  to  be  "good  risks"  for  loans 
with  modest  default  rates.  Some  urgency  may  be  developing  with 
this  recommendation  for  students  in  Dentistry  and  Medicine  if 
the  Health  Education  Assistance  Loan  (HEAL)  program  is  not 
authorized  beyond  this  fiscal  year. 
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The  CAMPUS-BASED  programs  (Perkins  Loan,  College  Work-Study 
and  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grant)  provide  a 
balanced  source  of  funds  in  the  award  packages  for  needy 
students.  With  grant-loan-employment  options  provided,  we  can 
customize,  to  some  extent,  an  award  package  that  best  fits 
individual  situations.  It  is  disturbing,  however,  to  note 
recommendations  to  reduce  support  of  these  programs  in  the 
federal  budget  proposal  for  FY  '92.  I  would  hope  that  you  can 
retain  these  programs  at  higher  funding  levels  rather  than 
reducing  them  and  consider  several  suggestions  as  follows: 

The  PERKINS  LOAN  PROGRAM,  provided  initially  under  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958,  has  a  32-year  success 
story  at  the  University  of  Louisville!  Carl  D.  Perkins,  the 
namesake  for  this  program  and  a  former  colleague  of  yours,  was 
a  graduate  of  our  Law  School.  This  program  continues  to  function 
as  it  was  originally  intended  -  a  low  interest  loan,  requiring 
institutional  matching  of  10%  and  awarded  to  needy  students  in 
any  academic  major.  It  works!  Our  most  recent  default  rate  is 
4.52%.  I 

I  recommend  that  funding  be  restored  to  this  program  and 
that  you  eliminate  the  pilot  Income  Contingent  Loan  Program  (ICL) 
and  provide  repayment  flexibility  to  Perkins  borrowers  as  a 
compromise . 

The  SUPPLEMENTAL  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  GRANT  PROGRAM 
allows  us  to  package  more  grant  assistance  for  our  neediest 
students.  I  would  suggest  that  you  restore  institutional 
flexibility  in  the  selection  of  recipients  and  that  we  be  allowed 
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to  utilize  these  funds  for  individuals  who  are  not  eligible  for 
PELL  Grants,  but  have  unusual  and  exceptional  need  circumstances. 

Your  continued  support  of  the  COLLEGE  WORK-STUDY  PROGRAM 
permits  our  students  an  opportunity  for  a  job,  which  in  some 
cases  may  be  their  first  work  experience.  Not  only  does  CWS 
provide  essential  funding  support;  but,  it  also  allows  our 
students  to  learn  to  work  and  to  gain  valuable  experience  in 
their  chosen  academic  fields. 

On  occasion,  we  find  that  it  would  be  advantageous  for 
better  fund  utilization  to  have  more  flexibility  with  funds 
allocated  for  the  campus-based  programs.  If  we  could  shift  up 
to  25%  of  our  institutional  program  funding  among  the  three 
programs,  it  would  enable  us  to  consider  more  unique 
characteristics  of  our  students  when  determining  the  loan-grant- 
employment  ratio  in  award  packages. 

Thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to  present  this 
testimony.  I  have  done  so  in  the  spirit  of  deep  concern  for  the 
financial  welfare  of  millions  of  students  across  this  great  land 
of  ours,  and  especially  those  whom  I  have  the  honor  and 
responsibility  of  representing  both  at  the  University  of 
Louisville  and  within  NASPA. 
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Tuesday,  May  14, 1991. 

WITNESS 

JOEL  AARON  FINK,  GUIDANCE  COUNSELOR,  SOUTH  OLDHAM  HIGH 
SCHOOL,  REPRESENTING  NATIONAL  BOARD  FOR  PROFESSIONAL 
TEACHING  STANDARDS 

Mr.  Natcher.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Fink. 
Mr.  Fink,  come  around. 
We  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you. 
Mr.  Fink.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  will  summarize  and  ask  that  the  whole  statement  be  placed  in 
the  record. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity  to  testify. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  thank  you  for 
the  opportunity  to  testify. 

I  am  a  teacher  and  guidance  counselor  in  Crestwood,  Kentucky, 
Kentucky's  1986  Teacher  of  the  Year,  and  a  member  of  the  Nation- 
al Board's  Board  of  Directors. 

I  want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  members  of  this 
committee  and  the  Congress  for  the  confidence  you  have  shown  in 
our  mission  by  enacting  $5,000,000  in  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1991  for  the  research  and  development  work  of  the  National  Board 
for  Professional  Teaching  Standards. 

I  am  here  today  to  ask  that  you  continue  your  support  in  the 
fiscal  year  1992  appropriations  measure. 

The  National  Board  has  been  established  to  set  high  and  rigorous 
standards  for  what  experienced  teachers  should  know  and  be  able 
to  do;  develop  credible  assessments  to  determine  whether  a  teacher 
meets  those  standards;  and  award  National  Board  Certificates  to 
those  who  do. 

As  you  know,  we  came  within  inches  of  the  goal  line  last  year  in 
seeing  the  National  Board's  authorizing  legislation  enacted. 

The  Senate  passed  such  a  bill  once,  and  the  House  passed  a  bill 
twice,  but  the  same  bill  never  passed  both  Houses. 

However,  we  believe  based  on  the  strong  bipartisan  congressional 
support  for  our  mission  that  our  authorization  legislation  will  be 
law  by  the  end  of  the  102nd  Congress. 

Meanwhile,  the  Board  has  been  anything  but  idle. 

We  have  raised  over  $10,500,000  from  corporations  and  founda- 
tions in  addition  to  a  $5,000,000  grant  from  Carnegie  Corporation 
of  New  York  to  support  the  board's  operations. 

We  have  developed  a  preliminary  research  and  development  plan 
which  calls  for  the  development  of  standards  and  assessments  in 
over  two  dozen  fields. 

Each  of  these  will  lead  to  a  certificate,  and  each  could  take  as 
long  as  two  to  three  years  to  develop. 

We  intend  to  have  the  first  certificates  ready  by  the  end  of  1993. 

This  plan  calls  for  an  investment  of  $50,000,000  for  the  R&D  nec- 
essary to  set  the  standards  in  each  certificate  field  and  to  build 
high-quality  assessment  processes  that  command  the  trust,  confi- 
dence, and  respect  of  teachers  and  the  public  and,  I  might  add,  of 
the  Congress. 
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Once  the  R&D  work  is  complete  and  the  system  is  launched,  the 
National  Board  will  become  self-supporting  from  the  fees  teachers 
will  pay  to  stand  for  certification. 

We  are  proceeding,  under  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  legisla- 
tion, to  develop  the  standards  and  assessment  methodologies  as 
rapidly  as  funding  will  allow. 

But  is  clear  to  us  that  if  our  Nation^s  2,700,000  teaching  force  is 
to  realize  the  benefits  of  National  Board  Certification  this  decade, 
it  cannot  become  a  reality  without  the  support  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  leveraging  of  private  funds  which  Federal  match- 
ing funds  will  occasion. 

The  legislation  now  before  the  Congress  calls  for  a  commitment 
of  $25,000,000  in  Federal  matching  funds  over  a  4-year  period. 

National  Board  Certification  will  be  voluntary. 

It  is  designed  for  highly  accomplished  teachers,  not  novices. 

It  will,  therefore  complement,  not  replace,  current  State  licens- 
ing procedures. 

We  see  the  work  of  the  board  as  focusing  attention  on  the  profes- 
sional judgment  and  decision-making  that  is  at  the  heart  of  teach- 
ing. 

It  will  give  this  Nation's  best  teachers  a  new  and  potent  reason 
to  stay  in  the  classroom;  and  it  will  attract  more  highly  qualified 
candidates  into  the  profession,  particularly  minority  applicants. 

National  Board  Certification  will  also  be  supportive  of  teacher 
education  programs  that  can  foster  first-rate  teaching. 

For  these  reasons.  National  Board  Certification  can  change  sig- 
nificantly the  way  teachers  teach  and  students  learn. 

The  assessment  methodologies  and  technologies  that  the  Board 
needs  cannot  readily  be  taken  off  the  shelf. 

The  research  we  commission  will  build  on  existing  knowledge, 
but  it  will  also  be  breaking  new  ground. 

We  will  not  be  conducting  this  research  inhouse.  Rather,  con- 
tracts will  go  to  teams  of  scholars  and  teachers  following  a  process 
of  public  notice,  open  competition,  and  merit  review. 

Our  research  agenda,  competitive  processes  and  study  designs 
will  be  reviewed  by  an  external  advisory  council. 

In  order  to  achieve  our  goal  of  offering  National  Board  certifica- 
tion to  all  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers,  we  must 
launch  a  massive  R&D  effort  designed  to  accomplish  in  just  a  few 
years  what  it  has  taken  other  professions  more  than  50  years  to  do. 

Thus,  timely  Federal  participation  is  vital  if  today's  students  are 
to  benefit  from  National  Board  Certification. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Federal  Government  is  currently  spending 
$14.5  billion  annually  on  elementary  and  secondary  education. 

The  return  on  this  investment,  first  and  foremost,  depends  on 
the  caliber  of  the  teachers  on  the  front  lines  of  education. 

Support  for  our  research  and  development  activities  represents  a 
singular  opportunity  for  Congress  to  exercise  leadership  to  trans- 
form teaching  into  a  true  profession — at  the  same  time  providing  a 
catalyst  for  the  kind  of  systemic  education  improvement  the  coun- 
try desperately  needs. 

With  these  benefits  in  mind,  we  urge  the  committee  to  provide 
$5,000,000  in  the  1992  appropriations  bill  for  the  National  Board. 
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We  look  forward  to  working  with  the  committee  as  you  fashion  a 
funding  bill  that  responds  to  the  urgent  needs  of  America's  stu- 
dents. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Fink. 
You  have  given  us  an  excellent  statement  and  we  appreciate 
your  appearance. 
[The  statement  of  Mr.  Fink  follows:] 
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Testimony  for  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Education  and  Related  Agencies 


Submitted  on  behalf  of  the 
National  Board  for  Professional  Teaching  Standards 
by 


Joel  Aaron  Fink 
Guidance  Counselor 
South  Oldham  High  School 
Crestwood,  Kentucky- 


May  14,  1991 


Joel  Fink  was  a  high  school  biology  teacher  at  Oldham  County  High  School  for  12  years,  where  he  also 
served  as  a  counselor  in  the  school's  drop-out  prevention  program.  Now  a  guidance  counselor  at  South 
Oldham  High  School,  he  was  Kentucky's  Teacher  of  the  Year  in  1986  and  is  a  Director  of  the  National 
Board  for  Professional  Teaching  Standards. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  on  the 
need  to  fund  the  research  and  development  program  of  the  National  Board  for  Professional  Teaching 
Standards  (NBPTS).  As  a  teacher,  I  have  first  hand  knowledge  of  the  urgent  need  to  invest  in  the  quality 
and  future  of  the  teaching  force.  As  a  director  of  the  NBPTS,  I  want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the 
members  of  this  committee  and  the  Congress  for  the  confidence  you  have  shown  in  our  mission  by  enacting 
$5  million  in  appropriations  for  FY  1991  for  the  research  and  development  work  of  the  Board. 

We  are  here  today  to  ask  that  you  continue  your  support  in  the  FY  1992  appropriations  measure. 

As  you  full  well  know,  we  came  within  inches  of  the  goal  line  in  the  101st  Congress  in  seeing 
legislation  enacted  to  provide  authorization  of  federal  matching  funds  for  the  National  Boju-d's  important 
research  and  development  activities.  The  Senate  passed  such  legislation  once,  and  the  House  passed  such 
legislation  twice,  but,  the  same  legislation  never  passed  both  houses.  We  believe,  based  on  the  strong  bi- 
partisan Congressional  support  for  our  mission,  that  the  authorization  legislation  will  be  law  by  the  end  of 
the  102nd  Congress. 

Meanwhile,  the  Board  has  been  anything  but  idle.  We  have  raised  over  $10.5  milhon  from 
corporations  and  foundations  --  most  of  which  may  go  to  match  the  federal  funds  we  are  requesting.  In 
addition,  we  have  raised  $5  million  from  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  to  support  the  Board's 
operations. 

We  have  developed  a  preliminary  research  and  development  plan  which  calls  for  the  development  of 
standards  and  assessments  in  over  two  dozen  fields.  Each  of  these  will  lead  to  a  certificate,  and  each  could 
take  as  long  as  two  to  three  years  to  develop.  We  intend  to  have  the  first  certificates  ready  by  the  end  of 
1993.  This  plan  calls  for  an  investment  of  $50  million  dollars  for  the  research  and  development  necessary  to 
set  the  standards  in  each  certification  field  and  to  build  high  quality  assessment  processes  that  command  the 
trust,  confidence  and  respect  of  teachers  and  the  public,  and,  I  might  add,  of  the  Congress.  Once  the 
research  and  development  work  is  complete  and  the  system  is  launched,  the  National  Board  will  become  self- 
supporting  from  the  fees  teachers  will  pay  to  stand  for  certification. 
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Thus  far,  we  have  established  five  standards  committees  -  each  standards  committee  is  charged  with 
the  development  of  high  and  rigorous  standards  for  a  specific  certificate  (e.g.,  one  committee  is  now  drafting 
standards  for  mathematics  teachers  who  work  with  14-18  year  olds)  and  is  composed  of  outstanding  teachers 
and  scholars  from  around  the  country  in  that  field.  We  have  already  "competed,"  under  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  legislation  before  the  Congress,  five  contract  awards:  two  which  will  lead  directly  to 
certificates  (for  teachers  of  middle  school  age  children  in  the  fields  of  English  and  "generalist"^  and  three 
which  look  at  cross-cutting  technical  and  substantive  issues  which  will  apply  to  all  the  certificates  developed. 

While  we  will  proceed  to  develop  the  standards  and  assessment  methodologies  as  rapidly  as  funding 
will  allow,  it  is  clear  to  us  that  if  our  nation's  2.7  million  teaching  force  is  to  realize  the  benefits  of  National 
Board  Certification  this  decade,  it  cannot  become  a  reality  without  the  support  of  the  Federal  government 
and  the  leveraging  of  private  funds  which  federal  matching  funds  will  occasion.  The  legislation  before  the 
Congress  calls  for  a  commitment  of  $25  million  in  federal  matching  funds  over  a  four  year  period. 

The  Mission  of  the  Board 

The  mission  of  the  National  Board  for  Professional  Teaching  Standards  is  to  improve  student 
learning  in  American's  schools.  Our  central  goals  include:  setting  high  and  rigorous  standards  for  what 
experienced  teachers  should  know  and  be  able  to  do;  developing  credible  assessments  to  determine  whether 
a  teacher  meets  those  standards;  and  awarding  National  Board  Certificates  to  those  who  do. 

National  Board  Certification  will  be  voluntary.  It  is  designed  for  experienced,  not  beginning, 
teachers.  It  is  designed  to  complement,  not  replace,  current  state  licensing  procedures.  By  the  end  of  the 
decade  we  anticipate  tens  of  thousands,  perhaps  hundreds  of  thousands,  of  school  teachers  will  have  applied 
for  and  achieved  such  status. 

It  is  our  expectation  that  the  work  of  the  Board  will  focus  attention  on  the  professional  judgement 
and  decision-making  that  is  at  the  heart  of  teaching.  It  will  give  this  nation's  best  teachers  a  new  and  potent 
reason  to  stay  in  the  classroom;  at  the  same  time,  it  will  attract  more  highly  qualified  candidates  into  the 
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profession,  particularly  minority  applicants.  National  Board  Certification  will  also  be  supportive  of  teacher 
education  and  continuing  professional  development  programs  that  can  foster  first-rate  teaching.  For  these 
reasons,  National  Board  Certification  will  change  significantly  the  way  teachers  teach  and  students  learn. 

Assessing  Excellence  in  Teaching 

The  National  Board  must  develop  and  implement  a  comprehensive  assessment  system  that  fairly  and 
accurately  identifies  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers  who  meet  the  Board's  high  and  rigorous 
standards.  The  assessment  procedures  must  be  professionally  acceptable,  publicly  credible,  legally  defensible, 
administratively  feasible  and  economically  affordable.  Furthermore,  the  assessments  must  go  beyond  paper 
and  pencil  testing.  Procedures  must  be  developed  to  determine  not  only  what  teachers  know,  but  also 
evaluate  what  they  are  able  to  do.  Can  ihey  translate  complex  material  into  language  students  understand? 
Can  they  exercise  sound  and  principled  professional  judgement  in  the  face  of  uncertainty,  and  can  they  act 
effectively  on  such  judgements?  Assessments  that  can  recognize  the  complexity  of  teaching  and  reflect  the 
diversity  and  pluralism  of  American  education  must  be  able  to  accommodate  the  possibility  that  there  will 
often  be  more  than  one  appropriate  approach  to  convey  a  particular  idea,  concept  or  theorj'  to  students,  and 
tdso  accommodate  the  prospect  thai  as  the  number  and  mix  of  students  varies  so  too  might  a  teacher's 
practice. 

The  assessment  methodologies  and  technologies  that  the  Board  needs  can  not  readily  be  taken  off- 
the-shelf.  Consequently,  the  Board  will  be  breaking  new  ground.  It  is  exploring  the  use  of  interactive  videos, 
in-depth  interviews,  portfolios  that  are  defended  orally,  simulations  and  on-site  classroom  observations  along 
with  other  state-of-the-art  ideas.  \^ 

The  Board  is  committed  to  attracting  minorities  to  the  profession  and  seeing  current  minority 
teachers  stand  for  Board-certification.  It  will  work  to  ensure  that  such  teachers  are  well  infonned  about  the 
Board's  expectations  and  processes,  about  how  best  to  prepare  for  certification  and  about  the  steps  the 
Board  has  taken  and  will  continue  to  take  to  detect  and  eliminate  examination  bias  and  adverse  impact.  This 
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will  include  establishing  close  working  relationships  with  historically  Black  colleges  and  universities  and  other 
institutions  that  enroll  large  numbers  of  minority  students.  A  central  objective  here  is  to  ensure  that  no 
teacher  declines  to  seek  Board-certification  out  of  a  concern  that  the  assessment  process  is  unfair. 

The  Board  will  not  be  conducting  its  research  and  development  activities  in-house.  Rather,  it  will 
direct  such  funds  to  teams  of  scholars  and  teachers  following  a  process  of  public  notice,  open  competition 
£md  merit  review.  Not  one  dollar  of  federal  funds  will  be  set  aside  for  any  specific  university  or  other 
research  institution.  The  Board's  research  agenda,  competitive  processes  and  study  designs  will  be  reviewed 
by  £m  external  Advisory  Council  made  up  of  leading  experts  in  teaching  and  assessment  research  including 
appointees  of  the  Secretary  of  Education. 

The  Need  for  Federal  Investment 

In  order  to  achieve  its  goal  of  offering  National  Board  Certification  to  all  elementary  and  secondary 
school  teachers,  the  Board  must  launch  a  massive  research  and  development  effort  designed  to  accomplish  in 
just  a  few  years  what  it  has  taken  other  professions  more  than  50  years  to  do.  Unlike  many  professions  that 
offer  a  single  certificate,  the  Board  will  be  designing  a  system  from  scratch  that  offers  over  two  dozen 
certificates;  dramatically  multiplying  the  weight  of  the  task  at  hand.  While  the  overall  plan  is  dependent  on 
the  Board  drawing  support  from  many  quarters,  timely  federal  participation  is  vital  if  today's  students,  who 
are  in  need  of  dramatically  improved  schooling,  are  to  benefit  from  National  Board  Certification. 

The  federal  government  is  currently  spending  $14.5  billion  annually  on  elementary  and  secondary 
education  and  this  amount  is  likely  to  grow.  The  return  on  this  investment  is,  first  and  foremost,  dependent 
on  the  caliber  of  the  teachers  on  the  front  lines  of  education.  Federal  support  for  the  Board  then,  in  the 
form  of  a  modest  one-time  injection  of  funds,  should  pay  dividends  for  many  years  to  come. 

Support  for  the  research  and  development  activities  of  the  National  Board  for  Professional  Teaching 
Standards  represents  a  singular  opportunity  for  the  Congress  to  exercise  leadership  to  transform  teaching 
into  a  true  profession.  In  so  doing  the  Congress  will  not  just  be  encouraging  another  smedl  change  at  the 
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margin,  but  contributing  to  the  creation  of  a  new  institution  that  will  serve  as  a  catalyst  for  the  kind  of 
systemic  education  improvement  the  country  desperately  needs. 

Conclusion 

With  these  benefits  in  mind,  we  urge  the  Committee  to  provide  $5  million  in  the  1992  appropriations 
bill  for  the  research  and  development  program  of  the  National  Board  for  Professional  Teaching  Standards. 
We  look  forward  to  working  with  the  Committee  as  you  fashion  a  funding  bill  that  responds  to  the  urgent 
needs  of  America's  students. 


i; 
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'  Tuesday,  May  14,  1991. 

!  WITNESS 

I   GERALD  E.  SROUFE,  AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATION 

!     Mr.  Natcher.  Our  next  witness  is  Dr.  Gerald  Sroufe. 

I      Come  around.  Dr.  Sroufe. 

I     We  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you. 

1  Dr.  Sroufe.  Thank  you,  Chairman  Natcher,  Congressman 
1  Stokes. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  present  this  testimony  regarding  the  fiscal 
year  1992  appropriation  for  education  research. 

In  the  interest  of  time,  I  am  going  to  try  to  save  time  by  summa- 
rizing my  remarks  rather  than  reading  them  in  their  entirety, 
i      We  found  it  necessary  in  looking  at  the  Administration's  re- 
search and  statistics  request  for  1992  to  look  at  three  different 
j  plans. 

!     Out  of  deference  to  the  professional  football  draft,  we  will  refer 
j  to  them  as  Plan  A  and  Plan  B,  and  then  the  America  2000  plan  we 
refer  to  as  Plan  X  because  it  is  the  mystery  plan. 

Plan  A  is  the  plan  that  Christopher  Cross  introduced  for  appro- 
priations for  the  research  centers  when  he  was  here  with  you  in 
March,  and  in  that  plan,  he  asked  for  $4,000,000  to  provide  addi- 
tional funding  for  research  centers  in  the  second  year  of  their  life, 
I  and  we  urge  the  committee  to  support  that  Administration  request. 
In  that  same  plan,  Christopher  Cross  asked  for  additional  funds 
to  fund  one  new  center  in  1992. 

Unfortunately,  there  will  be  three  centers  going  out  of  business 
in  1992,  and  so  we  would  urge  the  committee  to  provide  approxi- 
mately $2,000,000  to  permit  all  three  centers  to  continue. 

Finally,  under  the  heading  of  field  initiated  research,  last  year 
the  conference  report  of  the  House  and  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  urged  that  the  Department  of  Education  investigate 
ways  to  beef  up  the  money  it  provided  for  field-initiated  research. 
They  have  managed  to  come  up  with  a  $1,000,000  increase, 
i      We  think  that  is  ludicrously  inadequate. 

'  We  urge  the  subcommittee  to  provide  an  appropriation  of 
$11,000,000  for  the  field-initiated  research  program,  an  amount  rep- 
resenting less  than  20  percent  of  the  expenditure  requested  for  re- 
search centers  and  regional  labs. 

We  urge  the  committee  also  to  encourage  the  award  of  larger 
multiple-year  awards,  as  suggested  by  the  recent  report  of  the  Na- 
!  tional  Academy  for  Education,  as  a  means  of  making  education  re- 
I  search  more  responsive  to  education  problems, 
j      Finally,  under  Plan  A,  the  appropriations  Committee  last  year 
I  asked  the  Department  to  investigate  ways  of  increasing  the 
I  number  of  minority  researchers,  and  the  Department  has  come  up 
I  with  a  plan  of  spending  $150,000  in  this  fiscal  year  to  do  that. 
I      We  agree  with  the  subcommittee  that  the  need  to  recruit  and 
I  train  minority  researchers  is  a  critical  one,  and  the  association  has 
dedicated  $750,000  of  its  reserve  fund  to  provide  scholarships  for 
the  last  two  years  of  graduate  school  training  of  minority  educa- 
tors, the  period  when  they  are  most  likely  to  withdraw  from  their 
studies  for  financial  reasons. 

! 
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We  urge  the  subcommittee  to  continue  pressing  the  Administra- 
tion and  the  research  community  to  find  more  effective  means  of  i 
addressing  this  persistent  and  consequential  problem. 

Additionally,  there  are  some  specific  steps  that  might  be  taken 
by  the  subcommittee. 

One,  this  funding  should  be  increased  to  at  least  $1,000,000  for! 
these  programs;  two,  the  limited  funds  available  might  have  more 
impact  if  they  were  leveraged  through  an  ongoing  program,  suchi 
as  that  sponsored  by  OERI. 

Third,  OERI  should  be  encouraged  to  sponsor  a  symposium  oni 
action  strategies  for  increasing  the  number  of  minority  research- i 
ers.  ' 

Plan  B  of  the  Administration's  research  program  consists  of  the! 
withdrawing  of  the  Center  on  Dissemination  that  was  included  ini 
the  18  centers  requested  and  granted  funding  last  year.  ! 

The  committee  plans  to  use  that  money  to  commission  some 
"what  works"  studies,  and  this  seems  somewhat  inappropriate 
since  the  whole  approach  to  the  dissemination  center  was  to  try  to 
find  ways  of  making  research — to  getting  good  research  into  the 
classroom. 

We  urge  the  subcommittee  to  direct  OERI  either  to  use  these 
funds  as  intended  or  alternatively  to  use  them  to  develop  OERI's 
own  capacity  for  dissemination. 

Finally,  under  the  heading  of  Plan  X,  we  would  like  to  call  the 
subcommittee's  attention  to  the  topics  that  are  listed  under  the 
heading  of  research  in  Secretary  Alexander's  revised  distribution 
request  for  the  expenditure  of  $690,000,000. 

Under  research,  we  find  development  achievement  tests,  promot-i 
ing  the  national  report  card,  procuring  an  electronic  mail  capacity 
for  the  new  schools,  and  assessing  workplace  literacy  skills.  i 

Some  of  these  tasks  are  important,  some  are  mundane.  ; 

None  of  them  represent  a  research  program.  j 

Simultaneously,  the  American  2000  strategy  calls  for  creation  of 
a  private  research  and  development  corporation  to  sponsor  R&D 
teams  which  will  assist  communities  in  the  design  of  new  schools,  j 

Little  is  known  about  what  these  groups  will  do,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  are,  in  fact,  the  research  program. 

Their  function  seems  not  to  be  to  conduct  so  much  research  as  to 
promote  procedures  that  will  break  the  mold  of  traditional  educa- 
tion. I 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  solicit  the  subcommittee's  support  in  a 
very  sensitive  area. 

We  are  fearful  that  the  Administration's  apparent  reliance  on 
choice  as  the  major  strategy  for  reform  will  jeopardize  our  mutual 
efforts  to  achieve  a  high  status,  non-partisan  professional  Office  of 
Education,  Research  and  School  Improvement. 

Obviously,  there  is  ample  work  that  could  be  done  in  researching ! 
the  topic  of  choice. 

What  we  are  concerned  about  is  that  if  the  subcommittee — if  the  i 
OERI  becomes  a  vehicle  for  promoting  choice,  that  it  will  lose  its  I 
credibility  with  this  committee  and  with  other  committees  of  Con- 
gress.  j 

We  urge  the  subcommittee  to  keep  OERI's  research  agendas  fo-j 
cused  on  knowledge  production  and  dissemination. 

I 
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OERI  should  be  an  advocate  for  thorough  investigation  of  choice 
mechanisms  for  education. 

OERI  must  not  become  an  advocate  for  choice  as  the  politically 
correct  approach  to  improved  education. 

We  have  asked  the  subcommittee  for  help  in  a  number  of  years. 
It  amounts  to  $12,000,000  worth  of  help,  and  we  believe  that  the 
committee  can  find  these  funds  and  the  Administration's  request 
for  an  Academy  for  School  Leadership  Training,  a  program  that 
was  introduced  last  year,  not  authorized  and  probably  will  find  no 
more  interest  this  year  in  the  Congress  than  it  found  last  year,  so 
we  urge  the  subcommittee  to  use  funds  requested  for  this  unau- 
thorized program  to  bolster  development  of  the  solid  research  pro- 
gram within  OERI. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Sroufe. 
You  have  given  us  an  excellent  statement. 
[The  statement  of  Dr.  Sroufe  follows:] 
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Chairman  Natcher,  Members  of  the  committee/   it  is  a  pleasure  to 
present  this  testimony  regarding  the  FY  1992  appropriation  for 
education  research.     My  name  is  Gerald  E.   Sroufe,   and  I  work  for  the 
American  Educational  Research  Association   (AERA) .     Our  Association  is 
concerned  with  improving  the  educational  process  by  encouraging 
scholarly  inquiry  related  to  education  and  by  promoting  the 
dissemination  and  practical  application  of  research  results. 

The  Administration's  research  and  statistics  requests  for  FY  1992  are 
actually  three  different,  and  somewhat  contradictory,   sets  of  proposed 
activities.     In  our  testimony  we  have  sought  to  present  some 
constructive  criticism  and  suggestions  for  each  of  the  three  research 
approaches,  which  we  have  labeled  Plan  A,  Plan  B,  and  Plan  X. 

Plan  A   (March.  1991) 

Plan  A  represents  the  appropriation  request  submitted  by  the 
Department  through  testimony  prepared  and  presented  by  Christopher  T. 
Cross  in  March,  at  which  time  he  was  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Educational  Research  and  Improvement.     That  plan  called  for  a  modest 
increase  in  funds  for  the  research  centers   ($4.1  million)  to  provide 
for  planned  increases  in  second  year  funding  as  well  as  funds  to  be 
used  for  creation  of  one  new  center.     AERA  strongly  supports  the  idea 
of  additional  resources  to  accompany  increased  eacpectations  for  the 
new  research  centers  as  they  become  established  and  assiime  a  more 
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visible  national  leadership  role,  and  we  urge  the  Committee  to  support 
the  Administration  request.     In  the  past,   inflation  has  subjected  the 
national  research  and  development  centers  to  declining  resources  even 
in  the  face  of  growing  expectations. 

Unfortunately,  Plan  A  requested  funds  for  only  one  additional  center 
in  1992.     As  three  centers  will  complete  their  grants  in  this  fiscal 
year,  the  net  result  will  be  the  loss  of  two  centers.     It  is  my 
understanding  that  Mr.  Cross  had  requested  funds  for  three  centers  but 
was  denied  by  0MB.     The  centers  in  question  presently  are  conducting 
research  on  reading  (Illinois),   secondary  school  teaching  (Stanford), 
and  learning  and  teaching  of  elementary  subjects   (Michigan  State) . 
Approximately  $3  million  would  be  required  to  support  first  year 
funding  for  all  three  research  centers  for  FY92;  we  urge  the 
subcommittee  to  appropriate  at  least  $2  million  above  the 
Administration's  request  for  this  purpose. 

(Typically,  center  missions  are  selected  through  a  process  involving 
practitioners,  policy-makers,  and  researchers.  At  the  present  time, 
OERI  has  no  plans  to  initiate  a  broad  planning  process  for  new 
centers.  This  is  unfortunate,  the  recent  competition  was  successful 
in  part  because  it  involved  extensive  consultation  with  all  segments 
of  the  education  community.) 

Field-intiated  research  (also  called  directed  research  and 
investigator-initiated  research)  has  been  neglected  as  OERI  sought  to 
build  the  capacity  of  the  national  research  centers  and  regional 
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laboratories.     For  FY  1991,  this  subcommittee  provided  report  language 
directing  OERI  to  find  ways  to  provide  for  a  substantial  increase  in 
field-initiated  research.     Their  response  has  been  to  request  a 
one-million  dollar  increase  in  this  line.     Regrettably,  even  the  100 
percent  increase  represented  by  this  request  will  still  leave  the 
federal  government  with  a  ludicrous  situation  in  education  research: 
OERI  will  be  able  to  provide  only  25-30  grants  to  education 
researchers  throughout  the  nation.     There  are  17,000  active 
educational  researchers  in  AERA' s  membership  alone;  obviously,  the 
Administration's  response  to  this  request  from  the  subcommittee  was 
less  than  fulsome.     We  urge  the  subcommittee  to  provide  an 
appropriation  of  $11  million  for  field-initiated  research,  an  amount 
representing  less  than  twenty  percent  of  the  expenditure  requested  for 
centers  cmd  laboratories.    We  urge  the  subcommittee,  also,  to 
encourage  the  award  of  larger,  multiple  year  awards  as  suggested  by 
the  report  of  the  National  Academy  for  Education  (in  press)  as  a  means 
of  making  education  research  more  responsive  to  education  problems. 

Finally,  under  Plan  A,  OERI  has  attempted  to  respond  to  the  report 
language  of  this  subcommittee  to  increase  the  number  of  minority 
researchers.     According  to  testimony  offered  by  Dr.  Bruno  Manno, 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  Educational  Research  and  Improvement, 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Select  Education   (May  8) ,  OERI  will  get  a 
$150,000  program  off  the  ground  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  This 
program    will  begin  to  address  the  problem  but  will  not,  assuredly, 
resolve  it.     In  our  view,  the  Department's  program  tackles  only  the 
easy  part  of  the  problem.     It  appears  to  be  designed  to  involve 
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teachers  as  research  assistants  in  ongoing  work  rather  than  to  add  to 
the  number  of  minorities  who  are  fully  qualified  to  design  and  conduct 
education  research  (i.e.,  capable  of  being  Primary  Investigators). 

Agreeing  with  the  subcommittee  about  the  need  to  recruit  and  train 
more  minority  researchers,  AERA  has  dedicated  $750,000  of  its  reserve 
funds  to  provide  scholarships  for  the  last  two  years  of  graduate 
school  training  of  minority  educators,   the  period  when  they  are  most 
likely  to  withdraw  from  their  studies  for  financial  reasons. 
Additionally,   in  conjunction  with  a  grant  program  supported  by  the 
National  Center  for  Educational  Statistics  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  AERA  has  developed  programs  to  award  grants,  fellowships, 
and  training  opportunities  to  individuals,   with  special  encouragement 
to  minorities,   in  the  field  of  statistical  analysis.     Given  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem,  both  our  effort  and  that  of  the  Department 
must  be  viewed  only  as  a  beginning.     We  urge  the  subcommittee  to 
continue  pressing  the  Administration  and  the  research  community  to 
find  more  effective  means  of  addressing  this  persistent  and 
consequential  problem.    Additionally,  there  are  some  specific  steps 
that  might  be  taken  by  the  subcommittee:     (1)  F\jnding  should  be 
increased  to  at  least  $1  million;    (2)  limited  funds  will  have  most 
impact  if  leveraged  through  an  ongoing  program  such  as  that  sponsored 
by  AERA;  and  (3)  OERI  should  be  encouraged  to  sponsor  a  symposium  on 
action  strategies  for  increasing  the  number  of  minority  researchers. 
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Plan  B   (May.  1991) 

Plan  B  of  the  Department's  agenda  for  research  and  development 
represents  a  turning  away  from  Plan  A:  the  puzzling  decision  to  halt  a 
competition  already  underway  to  create  a  center  on  dissemination  and 
knowledge  utilization.     This  was  a  center  designed  to  directly  attack 
the  problems  raised  by  members  of  the  subcommittee,  notably  Mr. 
Pursell,  about  the  need  to  get  the  research  into  the  classroom. 
Clearly,  this  center  represented  the  keystone  in  the  research  and 
development  arch  being  constructed  by  Mr.  Cross.     It  was  judged  so 
important  that  applications  received  in  the  initial  competition  were 
rejected  and  a  more  vigorous  competition  was  launched. 

Language  in  the  FY  1991  House-Senate  appropriations  committee 
conference  report  stipulates  that  funds  were  made  available  for  18 
centers,  one  of  which  was  to  be  the  center  on  dissemination. 
Priorities  change,  of  course,  and  program  changes  must  follow. 
However,  when  asked  what  they  intend  to  do  with  the  money  that  was  to 
have  been  expended  on  a  center  for  dissemination  and  knowledge 
utilization,  the  Department  announced  plans  to  commission  a  number  or 
research  synthesis,  or  "what  works, "  publications  and  videotapes  for 
teachers  and  parents  (Testimony  of  Dr.  Bruno  Manno,  May  8,  1991  before 
subcommittee  on  Select  Education) .     This  is  cruelly  ironic.  The 
intent  of  the  center  on  dissemination  was  to  discover  and  implement 
ways  of  moving  beyond  the  manila-envelope  approach  to  dissemination. 
We  will  not  improve  our  record  of  getting  good  research  into  the 
classroom  simply  by  mailing  out  more  reports  to  more  teachers;  AERA 
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regards  this  alternative  plan  to  be  ineffective  and  wasteful.    We  urge 
the  subcommittee  to  direct  OERI  either  to  use  these  funds  as  intended 
or,  alternatively,  to  use  them  to  develop  OERI's  own  capacity  for 
dissemination:     by  providing  research  grants  on  dissemination 
strategies  and  knowledge  utilization  in  the  classroom,  and/or  by 
hiring  qualified  people  to  assist  the  research  centers  in  more 
effective  dissemination  of  their  research. 


Plan  X   (America  2000) 

Plan  X  includes  the  research  and  development  efforts  associated  with 
America  2000,   the  President's  new  strategy  for  reform  of  education. 
With  regard  to  research  and  development,   the  President's  plan  is 
largely  an  unknown  quantity.     While  the  details  of  the  plan  are 
sketchy,  what  is  known  about  the  orientation  toward  research  and 
development  is  troubling.     Plan  X  appears  to  involve  a  further  move 
away  from  a  research  agenda  which  supports  systematic  inquiry  and 
production  of  dependable  knowledge.     Clearly,  America  2000  does  not 
issue  a  call  for  more  or  better  research. 

We  call  the  subcommittee's  attention  to  the  topics  listed  under  the 
heading  of  "research"  in  Secretary  Alexander's  Revised  Distribution 
request  for  the  expenditure  of  $690  million:  developing  achievement 
tests,  promoting  the  national  report  card,  procuring  an  electronic 
mail  capacity  for  the  525  new  schools,   and  assessing  workplace 
literacy  skills.     Some  of  these  tasks  are  important,   some  mundane; 
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none  are  likely  to  result  in  a  better  understanding  of  the  processes 
of  education. 

The  America  2000  strategy  calls  for  creation  of  a  private  research  and 
development  corporation  to  sponsor  R&D  teams  which  will  assist 
communities  in  the  design  of  new  schools.     Little  information  is 
available  about  the  nature  or  function  of  this  corporation,  but  it 
appears  that  they  are  misnamed:     their  function  is  not  to  conduct 
research  so  much  as  to  promote  procedures  that  "break  the  mold." 

We  are  fearful  that  the  Administration' s  apparent  reliance  on  choice 
as  the  major  strategy  for  reform  will  jeopardize  our  mutual  efforts,  to 
achieve  a  high-status,  non-partisan,  professional  office  of  education 
research  and  school  improvement.     At  least  $230  million  of  the  $690 
million  requested  to  begin  work  in  implementing  the  President's  plan 
is  devoted  to  choice   (much  more  if  one  considers  that  the  new  schools, 
training  programs,  community  programs,   and  recognition  programs  will 
also  reflect  reliance  on  choice  as  the  singular  change  strategy) . 
Certainly,  the  topic  of  choice  should  provide  a  fulsome  research 
agenda:     a  recent  conference  at  the  Robert  M.  La  Follette  Institute  of 
Public  Affairs  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  resulted  in  a  two-volume 
publication  of  significant  questions  about  choice.     Critical,  yet  to 
be  answered  questions  involve:     assurance  of  racial  and  social  equity, 
creation  of  appropriate  regulatory  mechanisms,  provision  for  necessary 
centralization  to  accommodate  technological  advances,  design  of 
adequate  community  information  systems,  examination  of  management  and 
organization  conditions  associated  with  choice,  resource  allocation 
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(especially  teachers) ,   revenue  generation,  and  exploration  of 
mechanisms  for  community  decision  making.     But  there  is  simply  no 
basis  in  advance  of  undertaking  a  strenuous  research  program  for 
assuming  that  choice  provides  an  adequate  or  appropriate  intervention 
or  palliative  for  pervasive  education  problems. 

We  urge  the  s\ibconaai1:t:ee  to  keep  OERI's  research  agenda  focused  on 
knowledge  production  and  dissemination.     OERI  should  be  an  advocate 
for  thorough  investigation  of  choice  mechanisms  for  education;  OERI 
must  not  become  an  advocate  for  choice  as  the  politically  correct 
approach  to  improved  education. 

*  *  * 

We  have  asked  the  subcommittee  for  help  in  a  number  of  areas, 
including  the  appropriation  of  additional  funds  in  the  research  center 
line  and  in  the  field-initiated  research  line,  and  for  recruitment  and 
training  of  minority  researchers.     The  total  amount  of  additional 
funds  requested  is  $12  million.     Where  do  we  expect  the  subcommittee 
to  find  this  money?     Included  in  the  $690  million  requested  by  the 
Secretary  is  $12.5  million  to  promote  Governor's  Academies  for  School 
Leaders.     It  appears  that  this  program  is  a  derivative  of  the 
principal  training  program  rejected  by  every  school  administrator 
professional  group  last  year.     The  proposal  was  not  authorized, 
departing  the  scene  without  having  raised  a  single  blip  on  the 
legislative  lifeline  indicator,   and  in  its  present  form  is  certain  to 
be  greeted  with  active  disinterest  again  this  year.     Recent  department 
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testimony  has  indicated  that  the  purpose  of  the  academy  would  be  to 
train  persons  from  outside  of  education  for  leadership  positions  in 
the  schools.    We  urge  the  subcommittee  to  use  funds  requested  for  this 
misguided  and  unauthorized  program  to  bolster  development  of  a  solid 
research  program  within  OERI . 


Thank  you. 
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Tuesday,  May  14,  1991. 

WITNESSES 

ARLENE  R.  PENFIELD,  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  BOARDS  ASSO- 
CIATION 

THOMAS  A.  SHANNON,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

MICHAEL  A.  RESNICK,  ASSOCIATE  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

EDWARD  R.  KEALY,  DIRECTOR,  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Natcher.  Our  next  witness  is  Ms.  Penfield. 
Come  around. 

Ms.  Penfield.  Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mr.  Stokes. 

I  am  Arlene  Penfield,  President  of  the  National  School  Board  As- 
sociation and  a  member  of  the  Clinton-Essex-Warren- Washington 
Board  of  Cooperative  Educational  Services  in  Plattsburgh,  New 
York. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  testify  concerning  education  ap- 
propriations before  this  committee  on  behalf  of  the  97,000  local 
school  board  members  across  this  country  who  set  policy  for  the 
education  of  our  school  children. 

NSBA  greatly  appreciates  the  significant  increases  in  Federal 
education  funding,  over  13  percent  approved  by  this  committee  last 
year. 

The  increases  for  Chapter  1  and  children  with  disabilities 
marked  historic  highs. 

Today  we  are  seriously  concerned  that  the  momentum  toward 
fully  funding  these  and  other  critical  programs  like  impact  aid  and 
vocational  education  is  being  lost. 

Spending  caps  set  by  the  budget  Enforcement  Act  and  the  Presi- 
dent's minimal  budget  requests  have  lowered  expectations. 

The  President's  new  education  strategy,  America  2000,  once 
again  dismisses  the  need  for  funding  increases  to  improve  Ameri- 
can education. 

Local  school  board  members  vigorously  object  to  this  approach. 

They  know  that  in  their  schools,  there  are  no  caps  on  the  need  of 
children  entering  school  with  increasingly  severe  barriers  to  learn- 
ing. 

Rhetoric  alone  will  not  solve  the  urgent  physical,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic problems  faced  by  our  poorest  students. 

That  is  why  NSBA  is  urging  Congress  to  appropriate  at  least 
$2,000,000,000  more  for  K  through  12  education  programs  next 
year. 

The  President's  fiscal  year  1992  budget  request  provides  a  net  in- 
crease of  only  1  percent  for  existing  federal  education  programs. 

In  his  new  education  plan,  he  proposes  only  $690,000,000  for  his 
initiatives,  barely  3.5  percent  over  last  year's  budget,  and  less  than 
the  inflation  rate. 

NSBA  believes  some  of  the  President's  proposals  may  prove 
useful,  particularly  the  call  for  greater  community  involvement  in 
remolding  education,  but  they  cannot  substitute  for  the  real  in- 
crease in  Federal  investment  needed  now  to  strengthen  our  Na- 
tion's educational  system. 

Testing  will  not,  by  itself,  guarantee  that  disadvantaged  children 
will  succeed  in  school  nor  will  a  handful  of  experimental  schools 
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and  scholarships  ensure  educational  equity  and  excellence  for  all 
America's  children. 

Local  school  board  members  are  deeply  skeptical  of  the  rhetoric 
extoUing  them  to  strive  to  achieve  ambitious  national  goals  with- 
out new  revenues,  and  with  the  recession-draining  State  revenues, 
the  Federal  role  is  becoming  even  more  crucial  this  year. 

The  message  is  clear  to  the  Federal  Government,  "If  you  want  us 
to  fight  the  war  on  ignorance,  please  send  us  the  ammunition. 

The  fact  is,  our  major  Federal  education  programs  are  operating 
at  half  strength. 

Thousands  of  eligible  students  go  unserved  or  have  their  needs 
only  half  met. 

Recent  research  indicates  that  the  United  States  ranks  12th  in 
all  public  spending  on  education  among  15  industrialized  nations. 

If  our  nation  is  going  to  commit  itself  as  the  President  is  urging, 
to  meet  new  world  class  standards  for  competitiveness,  the  national 
education  strategy  must  include  a  substantial  new  Federal  invest- 
ment in  education. 

This  year,  NSBA  is  proud  to  chair  the  committee  for  Education 
Funding,  a  coalition  of  100  education  organizations  representing  all 
levels  of  education. 

In  this  capacity,  NSBA  has  strongly  supported  Representative 
Bill  Ford's  4,400,000,000  home  front  initiative  to  make  funding  for 
education  and  related  programs  for  children  and  youth  a  top 
spending  priority  of  fiscal  year  1992. 

Assuming  the  inclusion  of  the  home-front  initiative  in  the  final 
budget  resolution,  we  make  the  following  priority  recommenda- 
tions: 

One,  we  urge  the  committee  to  continue  forward  on  its  path  to- 
wards serving  all  eligible  disadvantaged  children  under  the  Chap- 
ter 1  program  by  approving  an  additional  $800,000,000  next  year; 

Two,  the  numbers  of  students  served  and  the  cost  of  special  edu- 
cation continues  to  climb,  but  Federal  funding  still  remains  far 
short  of  its  fair  share  of  educating  children  with  disabilities. 

For  next  year,  we  urge  the  committee  to  adopt  Representative 
William  Goodling's  goal  of  10  percent  of  the  excess  cost,  a 
$674,000,000  increase. 

In  addition,  we  recommend  fully  funding  the  preschool  handi- 
capped program. 

Three,  the  Perkins  Vocational  and  Applied  Technology  Educa- 
tion Act  should  receive  at  least  a  10  percent  increase  for  basic 
grants  to  serve  special  needs  populations. 

The  very  promising  tech  prep  program  should  have  its  funding 
doubled. 

Five,  we  urge  the  committee  to  reject  the  President's  request  to 
eliminate  funding  for  B  students  under  impact  aid. 

This  program  needs  at  least  a  10  percent  increase,  approximately 
$75,000,000. 

The  Persian  Gulf  war  has  reminded  the  nation  of  the  importance 
of  having  quality  public  education  and  counseling  services  avail- 
able to  our  federally-connected  children. 

Six,  our  written  testimony  also  recommends  specific  increases  for 
Chapter  2,  math-science  and  star  schools  programs,  and  if  author- 
ized, a  Link-up  for  Learning  Act. 
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We  believe  these  recommendations  are  essential  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  school  improvement  for  the  1990s  and  the  next  centu- 
ry. 

Grentlemen,  thank  you  for  this  privilege  and  this  honor. 
Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you,  Ms.  Penfield. 
You  have  given  us  an  excellent  statement. 
The  committee  will  recess. 
[Brief  recess.] 

[The  statement  of  Ms.  Penfield  follows:] 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 

I  am  Arlene  R.  Penfield,  President  of  the  National  School  Boards  Association  (NSBA)  and  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Cooperative  Educational  Services  of  Clinton-Essex- Warren- Washington 
counties  based  in  Plattsburgh,  New  York.  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  testify  before 
the  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Education,  and 
Related  Agencies  on  behalf  of  the  97,000  local  school  board  members  across  the  country  who 
set  policy  for  the  education  of  our  school  children. 

NSBA  is  the  only  major  education  organization  representing  locally  elected  and  appointed  school 
board  members  across  the  nation.  Currently  marking  its  fifty-second  year  of  service,  NSBA  is 
a  federation  of  state  school  board  associations  with  direct  local  school  board  affiliates,  constituted 
to  strengthen  local  lay  control  of  education  and  to  work  for  improving  pubUc  education. 
Nationwide,  local  school  board  members  are  politically  accountable  to  their  constituents  for  the 
prudent  operation  and  fiscal  management  of  the  local  school  districts  they  serve.  As  government 
officials,  school  board  members  are  uniquely  positioned  to  judge  federal  legislative  programs 
purely  from  the  standpoint  of  public  education,  without  consideration  to  their  personal  or 
professional  interests. 

n.      OVERVIEW  OF  FUNDING  PICTURE 

NSBA  greatly  appreciates  the  significant  increase  in  federal  education  funding  -  over  13  percent 
~  approved  by  this  Committee  last  year.  The  increases  for  Chapter  1  and  children  with 
disabilities  reached  historic  highs. 

Today  we  are  seriously  concerned  that  the  momentum  toward  fully  funding  these  and  other 
critical  programs  like  impact  aid  and  vocational  education  is  being  lost.  Spending  caps  set  by 
the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  and  the  President's  minimal  budget  requests  have  lowered 
expectations.  And  the  President's  new  education  strategy,  "America  2000,"  once  again  dismisses 
the  need  for  funding  increases  to  improve  American  education. 

-  1  - 
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Local  school  board  members  vigorously  object  to  this  approach.  They  know  that  in  their  schools 
there  are  no  caps  on  the  needs  of  the  children  entering  school  with  increasingly  severe  barriers 
to  learning.  The  children  are  coming  to  the  schoolhouse  door  suffering  from  the  effects  of 
poverty,  poor  health,  poor  nutrition,  and  unsupportive  home  environments,  and  often  lacking 
English  language  skills.  Rhetoric  alone  wiU  not  solve  the  urgent  physical,  social,  and  economic 
problems  faced  by  our  poorest  students.  Instead,  NSBA  urges  Congress  to  appropriate  at  least 
$2  billion  more  for  federal  elementary,  secondary,  and  vocational  education  programs. 

m.     THE  PRESIDENT'S  PLAN 

The  President's  FY  1992  budget  request  provides  a  net  increase  of  only  one  percent  for  existing 
federal  education  programs.  In  his  new  education  plan,  the  President  proposes  only  $690  million 
for  his  initiatives  on  testing,  experimental  schools,  parental  choice,  and  rewards  for  achievement. 
This  investment  is  barely  3.5  percent  over  last  year's  budget  and  less  than  the  3.9  percent 
inflation  rate  projected  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

NSBA  believes  some  of  the  President's  proposals  may  prove  useful,  particularly  the  call  for 
greater  community  involvement  in  remolding  education.  But  they  cannot  substimte  for  the  real 
increase  in  federal  investment  needed  now  to  strengthen  our  nation's  educational  system.  Testing 
will  not  by  itself  guarantee  that  disadvantaged  children  succeed  in  school.  Nor  will  a  handful 
of  experimental  schools  and  scholarships  ensure  educational  equity  and  excellence  for  all 
American  children. 

Local  school  board  members  are  deeply  skeptical  of  rhetoric  exhorting  them  to  strive  to  achieve 
ambitious  national  education  goals  without  new  revenues.  Recentiy,  at  NSBA's  annual 
convention.  Governor  Roy  Romer,  head  of  the  National  Education  Goals  Panel,  heard  dozens  of 
school  board  members  testify  that  the  national  goals  cannot  be  achieved  with  local  resources 
alone.  Federal  and  state  funds  must  increase.  With  the  recession  draining  state  revenues,  the 
federal  role  is  becoming  even  more  crucial  this  year.  Their  message  was  clear  "If  you  want  us 
to  fight  a  war,  please  send  us  the  ammunition!" 

-  2- 
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The  fact  is  our  major  federal  education  programs  are  operating  at  half  strength  ~  thousands  of 
eligible  students  go  unserved  or  have  their  needs  only  half  met.  Recent  research  indicates  that 
the  United  States  ranks  12th  in  all  public  spending  on  education  among  15  industrialized  nations. 
If  our  nation  is  going  to  commit  itself,  as  the  President  is  urging,  to  meeting  new  world-class 
standards  for  competitiveness,  the  national  education  strategy  must  include  a  substantial  new 
federal  investment  in  education. 

IV.     NSBA'S  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  FY  1992 

This  year  NSBA  is  proud  to  chair  the  Committee  for  Education  Funding,  a  coalition  of  100 
education  organizations  representing  all  levels  of  education  from  preschool  through  graduate 
school  and  adult  learning.  In  this  capacity,  NSBA  has  called  for  an  investment  plan  that  doubles 
federal  education  spending  to  meet  national  education  goals.  We  have  also  strongly  supported 
in  both  the  House  and  Senate  the  $4.4  billion  Homefront  Initiative  to  make  funding  for  education 
and  related  programs  for  children  and  youth  a  top  spending  priority  in  FY  1992. 

We  are  confident  that  through  the  leadership  of  Representatives  William  Ford  and  Dale  Kildee 
in  tiie  House  and  Senators  James  Sasser  and  Timothy  Wirth  in  the  Senate,  the  FY  1992  Budget 
Resolution  will  provide  for  a  $3.1  bilUon  increase  for  education  and  a  $1.3  billion  increase  for 
related  children's  programs.  Based  on  an  allocation  of  these  amounts  to  this  Committee,  we 
make  the  following  priority  recommendations: 

1.       Chapter  1  compensatory  education  -  +$800  million 

With  appropriations  increases  averaging  $800  million  over  the  last  several  years, 
this  Committee  has  moved  the  Chapter  1  program  forward  on  a  path  toward 
serving  all  eligible  disadvantaged  children.  We  urge  the  Committee  to  continue 
on  that  path  and  provide  an  additional  $800  million  next  year  to  serve  at  least 
800,000  additional  children  through  basic  grants,  concentration  grants,  migrant 
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grants.  Even  Start,  and  the  Secondary  Schools  Basic  Skills  Improvement  programs 
under  Chapter  1. 

2.  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act  ~  +$750  million 

As  the  numbers  of  students  served  and  the  costs  of  special  education  continues  to 
climb,  the  federal  government  still  remains  far  short  of  its  goal  of  contributing  40 
percent  of  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  for  the  excess  costs  of  educating 
children  with  disabihties.  We  commend  this  Committee  for  the  historic  increase 
it  recommended  last  year.  While  the  final  conference  appropriation  was  far  less, 
a  substantial  20  percent  increase  in  state  grants  was  realized. 

For  next  year,  we  urge  the  Committee  to  adopt  the  recommendation  of  Rep. 
William  Goodling,  ranking  minority  member  on  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  for  funding  at  least  ten  percent  of  the  excess  costs,  a  $674  million 
increase.  In  addition,  we  recommend  fully  funding  the  $1,000  per  child  preschool 
handicapped  education  grant.  This  requires  approximately  a  $75  million  increase. 

3.  Vocational  Education  -  +$150  million 

The  newly  reauthorized  Perkins  Vocational  and  Applied  Technology  Education 
Act  should  receive  at  least  a  ten  percent  increase  for  basic  grants  (+$90  million). 
The  new  funding  formula  will  target  the  funds  toward  school  districts  with  high 
proportions  of  special  need  populations.  We  also  recommend  doubling  the 
appropriation  for  the  new  Tech-Prep  program  which  shows  great  promise  of 
enhancing  the  quality  of  the  nation's  technical  education  programs  (+$60  million). 
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4.  Impact  Aid  --  +$75  million 

We  urge  the  Committee  to  reject  the  President's  request  to  eliminate  $122  million 
in  funding  for  "b"  students  under  impact  aid.  Rather  than  a  cut,  this  program 
needs  at  least  a  ten  percent  increase,  approximately  $75  million,  to  restore 
previous  cuts  and  offset  the  effects  of  inflation.  The  Persian  Gulf  war  has 
forcefully  reminded  the  nation  of  the  sacrifices  our  military  families  must  make 
and  the  importance  of  having  quality  public  education  and  counseling  services 
available  to  our  federally-connected  children. 

5.  Link-up  for  Learning  Act,  (H.R.  812,  S.619)  --  $50  million 

NSBA  strongly  recommends  that  the  Committee  reserve  $50  million  to  fund  the 
Link-up  for  Learning  Demonstration  Grant  Act  upon  authorization.  This 
innovative  legislation,  sponsored  by  Rep.  Nita  Lowey  and  Senator  Bill  Bradley, 
would  fund  model  programs  to  encourage  a  coordinated  approach  by  parents, 
schools,  and  social  service  agencies  to  improve  the  educational  performance  of  at- 
risk  youth. 

6.  Other  priority  programs  -  +$125  million 

Also  a  priority  for  NSBA  are  the  following  programs. 

a.  The  Chapter  2  block  grant  program  requires  a  $50  million  increase  to 
restore  the  program  to  the  $500  million  level  after  several  years  of  attrition 
due  to  across-the-board  cuts.  This  program  plays  a  key  role  in  financing 
locally  determined  school  improvement  efforts. 

b.  NSBA  also  recommends  at  least  a  $50  million  increase  in  the  Eisenhower 
Math/Science  program  to  assist  school  districts  upgrade  the  skiUs  of  math 
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and  science  teachers  and  redesign  cuiricula.  This  program  is  a  priority  for 
the  President  and  is  essential  to  achieve  the  national  goal  of  making 
America  first  in  the  world  in  math  and  science  achievement  by  the  year 
2000. 

c.  Finally,  NSBA  recommends  an  additional  $25  million  for  the  Star  Schools 
program  to  further  open  up  schools  with  limited  resources  to  the  benefits 
of  distance  learning  through  telecommunications. 

NSBA  also  recommends  that  the  Committee  reject  all  of  the  President's  other  requests  for 
program  reductions  and  instead  provide  an  inflation  increase  to  maintain  the  current  service  levels 
of  all  other  programs  such  as  the  Magnet  Schools  assistance  program,  the  immigrant  education 
program,  and  the  drug-ftee  schools  program  (+$50  million). 

The  NSBA  recommendations  for  FY  1992  program  increases  total  approximately  $2  billion.  In 
addition,  NSBA  strongly  recommends  that  the  Committee  adopt  the  priority  funding  reconmien- 
dadons  in  the  House  Budget  resolution  for  Head  Start,  WIC  nutrition,  JTPA,  and  other  related 
programs  for  children  and  youth.  NSBA  strongly  objects  to  funding  any  newly  authorized 
Presidential  initiatives  in  FY  1992  through  transfers  from  current  program  funding  levels  or 
increases  intended  for  current  programs  such  as  Chapter  1. 

V.  CONCLUSION 

We  urge  the  Committee  to  provide  the  increases  recommended  above  to  proven  federal  education 
programs  that  can  directly  affect  the  lives  of  students  in  FY  1992  and  enable  them  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  the  21st  century. 


Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify. 
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Education  leaders 
testify  on  the  six 
national  goals 

Despite  philosophical  support  for  goals,  leaders 
fear  the  rhetoric  will  not  be  matched  by  revenues 


Des  Moines  school  board 
member  Jonathan  Wilson 
roused  a  cheer  from  his  nsba 
convention  colleagues  when 
he  asked  National  Education 
Goals  Panel  Chairman  Roy 
Romer  to  deliver  a  "cry  from 
the  troops  In  the  trenches"  to 
the  U^.  Commander-in-Chief. 

That  message:  'We're  here 
and  have  been  all  along.  We're 
organized,  we're  committed. 
Send  us  the  ammunition;  for 
God's  sake,  send  the  ammuni- 
tion." 

The  'critical  variable"  for 
the  recent  U.S.  victory  In  the 
Middle  East  "was  resources," 
Wilson  continued.  "Do  the 
same  In  public  education,  and 
you'll  get  like  results." 

Although  speaking  more 
colorfully  than  some,  Wilson's 
focus  on  the  fact  that  "money 
...  Is  the  one  Ingredient  con- 
spicuously absent  from  the 
agenda*  was  a  concern  re- 
peated by  many  nsba  dele- 
gates during  a  public  hearing 
AprU  15  by  the  national  panel 
during  the  nsba  convention. 

"Despite  the  philosophical 
support  for  national  goals, 
there  remains  a  deep  concern 
that  the  rhetoric  will  not  be 
accompanied  by  revenues," 
agreed  Robert  I.  Miller,  presi- 
dent of  Pennsylvania  School 
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Boards  Association.  'Federal 
and  state  funding  must  be  In- 
creased significantly  If  the 
goals  are  to  be  met." 

The  goals  panel  this  month 
unveiled  a  plan  to  create  a  na- 
tional assessement  system  to 
measure  progress  toward  the 
six  national  education  goals, 
set  by  President  Bush  and  the 
50  governors  to  be  achieved 
by  the  year  2000. 

Those  goals  call  for  all  chil- 
dren to  enter  kindergarten 
ready  to  learn;  demonstrate 
competency  In  all  core  sub- 
jects and  be  positioned  to  be- 
come responsible  citizens, 
productive  workers,  and  life- 
long learners;  be  first  In  the 
world  In  math  and  science 
studies;  )oln  a  completely  lit- 
erate society;  go  to  drug  and 
violence-free  schools;  and  at 
least  90  percent  of  them  grad- 
uate from  high  school 

Panel  members  have  de- 
clined to  discuss  how  much 
the  new  assessments  might 
cost  to  develop  or  who  would 
pay  for  them.  Instead,  ttiey 
asked  for  comments  on  data 
to  be  Included  In  a  1991  "re- 
port card,"  what  other  assess- 
ments would  be  useful,  and  Is- 
sues surrounding  them. 


"There  will  begin  to  be 
some  light  on  (funding)  when 
the  President  makes  some  ma- 
jor announcements  on  educa- 
tion next  Thursday,"  promised 
Colorado  Gov.  Romer.  "We 
need  to  do  more  with  what  we 
have,*  but  more  Is  needed,  he 
agreed. 

The  panel  session  at  the 
NSBA  and  eight  regional  hear- 
ings will  be  followed  by  a 
meeting  of  the  goals  panel 
June  3  to  select  the  assess- 
ment measures  to  include  In 
the  first  report  card  and  to 
recommend  strategies  for  ob- 
taining better  data  for  future 
reports. 

'We  need  to  do  this  togeth- 
er," Romer  told  nsba  members. 
'There  Is  no  way  we  can  do  It 
from  top  to  bottom.  American 
education  ...  works  from  bot- 
tom up,  so  we  need  your  ac- 
tive participation." 

Also,  'we  need  to  under- 
stand that  this  Is  not  going  to 
happen  overnight,"  Romer 
cautioned,  seeming  to  re- 
spond Indirectly  to  a  point 
made  frequently  by  those  tes- 
tifying that  achievement  of 
the  six  goals  by  year  2000  was 
very  unrealistic. 

Asked  following  the  after- 
noon hearing  what  he  had 
learned,  Romer  said  he  found 
the  school  board  members 
'very  thoughtful  about 
this. ..very  well  Informed."  He 
said  he  was  "particularly 
pleased"  that  they  "seem 
open  to  looking  at  this,  to  new 
perspectives  and  discussion, 
not  frozen  In  doing  everything 
the  old  way." 

The  governor  also  said  that 
while  adults  have  much  plan- 
ning and  debating  to  do  in  the 
coming  months  before  any 
major  reforms  will  be  Imple- 
mented, the  impact  of  the 
goals  will  begin  to  be  felt  by 
"children  In  the  classroom 
rather  soon.  Simply  by  start- 
ing the  debate,  concerns  have 
been  raised  among  students, 
parents,  and  teachers,  to  all 
levels  of  government.  The  Is- 
sue of  accountability  is  very 
much  front  and  center." 
Strong  Involvement  by  Pres- 


ident Bush  'is  needed,"  the 
Democratic  governor  said, 
adding  that  the  likelihood  that 
education  will  be  the  primary 
domestic  issue  In  the  1992  po- 
litical campaigns  season  can 
also  be  "helpful"  to  keeping 
reform  alive. 

The  representative  of  one 
New  England  state  association 
said  education  In  the  US.  tra- 
ditionally has  been  a  local 
matter  and  should  remain 
that  way,  but  others  testifying 
said  they  welcomed  the  Presi- 
dent and  governor's  goals 
program,  while  making  clear 
the  local  and  state  school 
boards  Intend  to  be  active 
partners  In  its  development. 

Any  real  change  In  U.S.  edu- 
cation "Is  going  to  occur  In 
each  community"  and  not  by 
'national  or  state  mandate," 
testified  NSBA  Vice  President 
William  B.  Soult.  "Therefore,  a 
national  assessment  must 
have  as  one  of  Its  primary 
goals  the  providing  of  infor- 
mation to  local  school  boards 
that  will  help  them  make  good 
decisions." 

Miller  of  PSBA  suggested  the 
general  public  still  Is  not 
aware  of  the  national  educa- 
tion goals  and  urged  this 
should  be  one  of  the  yoals 
panel's  first  priorities.  "The 
public  must  be  familiar  with 
what  is  proposed — and  to 
have  Its  own  sense  of  owner- 
ship In  it — If  any  of  us  are  to 
expect  taxpayers  to  support 
the  revenues  required  to 
achieve  (them)," 

Several  state  association 
presidents — including  Nancy 
P.  Elson  of  Illinois,  David  Kel- 
lom  of  Michigan,  and  Pattl 
Clapp  of  Texas— and  Califor- 
nia executive  director  Davis 
W.  Campbell  testified  that 
their  states  already  have  sig- 
nificant education  reform  pro- 
grams underway  which  could 
provide  examples,  if  not  blue 
prints,  for  the  national  goals 
push. 

A  key  concern  voiced  by 
many  nsba  members  was  that 
the  national  goals  and  assess- 
ment system  for  achieving 
them  not  lead  to  a  national 
curriculum. 

A  recommendation  by  one 
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of  the  national  panel's  expert 
resource  groups  to  test  all 
children  would  "lead  to  a  de 
facto  national  curriculum,' 
warned  Boyd  W.  Boehlje.  Pella 
(Iowa)  school  board  member 
and  NSBA  secretary-treasurer. 
A  national  curriculum,  he 
said,  would  hamper  local  In- 
novation and  be  *at  odds  wtth 
reform-minded  efforts  to  de- 
centralize schools." 

Romer  asked  those  present 
to  consider  an  assessment 
system  In  which  the  national 
panel  provides  optional  as- 
sessment tools  to  states  and 
schools,  and  then  develops  a 
method  for  comparing  results 
among  them. 

Another  speaker.  Thelma 
Jackson,  president  of  the 
Washington  State  School  Di- 
rectors Association,  ex- 
pressed concern  that  the  pro- 
posed assessment  system 
"Implicitly  contemplates  a  set 
of  learning  outcomes  for  all 
students  which  is  appropriate 
only  for  those  who  go  on  to 
college." 

"We  think  that  would  lead 
to  too  narrow  a  definition  of 
school  curriculum,"  she  says. 
"More  than  hall  of  our  stu- 
dents do  not  go  to  college.  In 
fact,  one  can  reasonably  argue 
that  the  least  well  developed 
component  of  our  K-12  school 
system  Is  that  which  assists 
students  in  the  direct  transi- 


tion from  school  to  the  world 
of  work.' 

Jackson  says  her  group 
agrees  wtth  the  proposal  to  in- 
clude a  national  poll  on  satis- 
faction of  the  education  sys- 
tem's clients.  "That  strategy 
will  provide  useful  data  re- 
garding the  degree  to  which 
students  are  well  prepared  for 
their  adult  life,'  she  says. 

Gwendolyn  Baker,  president 
of  the  New  York  City  school 
board,  testified  that  a  national 
assessment  program,  as  well 
as  school  readiness  programs, 
must  take  Into  account  the 
"diversity  of  our  schools  and 
the  diversity  of  our  children 
and  their  environments,  the 
needs  of  the  whole  child." 

Romer  agreed,  but  then 
asked  her  whether  it  would  be 
more  helpful  for  urban  stu- 
dents to  be  protected  from 
those  Issues "tough  to  deal 
with"  or  given  a  system  which 
"helps  them  deal  with  reality, 
tells  them  this  is  where  you 
are,  and  this  Is  where  you 
need  to  be?" 

In  response  to  testimony 
that  a  new  assessment  system 
which  looks  at  national 
progress  on  the  education 
goals  would  be  good  but  must 
not  become  a  tool  for  hurting 
Individual  students,  Romer 
said  that  aiding  Individual  stu- 
dents should  be  the  first  aim 
of  the  program,  and  a  "good 


assessment  system,"  carefully 
developed,  can  provide  Infor- 
mation on  all  levels  of  perfor- 
mance, individual  student  to 
national. 

Baker  and  others  ques- 
tioned If  the  national  goals 
panel  was  not  putting  the  cart 
before  the  horse  concentrat- 
ing on  developing  an  assess- 
ment system  before  setting 
national  standards  and  a  sys- 
tem to  meet  those  standards. 

The  governor  noted  that  ed- 
ucation groups  already  are 
working  on  setting  standards 
for  their  curriculum  areas, 
pointing  particularly  to  work 
in  math  and  science. 

TASB  president  Clapp  re- 
minded Romer,  'We  cannot  Ig- 
nore the  other  'players'  and 
hold  the  schools  alone  ac- 
countable for  these  goals.* 
She  suggested  the  addition  of 
a  seventh  goal  'to  coordinate 
youth-related  services  in  each 
community  in  order  to  deal 
with  the  societal  and  econom- 
ic problems  beyond  the 
schools  that  Interfere  with 
learning." 

Regional  forums  are  sched- 
uled by  the  panel  for  Colum- 
bus. Ohio.  April  25;  Des 
Moines,  la..  April  30;  Portland, 
Maine,  May  2;  Annapolis.  Md., 
May  3;  Seattle.  Wash..  May  8; 
and  Little  Rock,  Arlc.,  May  17. 
Local  school  board  members 
are  welcome  to  testify. 
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Tuesday,  May  14,  1991. 

WITNESSES 

JANE  VANDEVENTER,  FIELD  ATTORNEY,  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  AND 
NASHVILLE  RESIDENT  OFFICE,  NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS  BOARD 
UNION 

NATHAN  ALBRIGHT,  LEGISLATIVE  CHAIR,  NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS 
BOARD  UNION 

Mr.  Natcher.  Our  next  witness  is  Ms.  Vandeventer. 

You  go  right  ahead. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you.  . 

Ms.  Vandeventer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  am  Jane 
Vandeventer  from  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  Union. 

With  me  is  Nathan  Albright,  the  legislative  chair. 

Our  union  represents  1,500  employees  in  cities  all  over  America. 

We  are  the  people  who  enforce  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
on  a  day-to-day  basis,  serving  the  American  people  directly. 

On  behalf  of  these  highly  dedicated  employees,  I  thank  you  for 
the  opportunity  to  testify. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  speak  in  support  of  adequate  funding  for  the 
NLRB. 

The  current  1992  request  is  not  adequate.  It  will  allow  nothing  or 
nearly  nothing  for  essential  ingredients  of  an  effective  agency,  such 
as  adequate  staff,  training,  equipment,  and  supplies,  contract  bene- 
fits, and  labor  relations. 

The  employees  of  the  NLRB  have  shown  incredible  dedication 
and  loyalty  and  have  consistently  performed  amazingly  well  for 
years  of  near-emergency  conditions,  but  dedication  cannot  type, 
and  loyalty  cannot  litigate  cases. 

Without  more  staff  and  funding,  the  NLRB  will  cease  to  be  and 
may  already  cease  to  be  the  effective  and  prestigious  agency  it  has 
been  considered  in  the  past. 

In  these  past  years  of  poverty,  the  first  thing  the  agency  has  cut 
are  employees'  contract  benefits. 

Our  working  conditions  are  growing  steadily  more  intolerable. 

Our  already  inadequate  staff  is  shrinking  due  to  the  departure  of 
employees  whom  the  agency  cannot  afford  to  replace,  while  the 
case  load  continues  to  increase. 

We  have  been  asked  to  do  more  with  less  for  year  after  year. 

Common  sense  dictates  the  fallacy  of  continuing  on  such  a  course 
indefinitely. 

We  have  been  praised  in  many  quarters  and  for  many  years  as 
paragons  of  dedication  and  industriousness. 
We  proudly  agree,  but  we  are  not  superhuman. 
We  cannot  spin  straw  into  gold. 

I  would  like  to  detail  some  of  the  effects  our  inadequate  budget 
has  on  the  working  families  who  utilize  our  services. 

The  public,  your  constituents,  are  being  harmed  by  the  under- 
funding  of  the  agency. 

The  parties  who  use  our  services  language,  awaiting  enough 
cases  in  their  area  to  justify  beginning  to  process  the  cases. 
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Hundreds  of  employees  whose  cases  have  been  won  by  our  dili- 
gent work  in  the  past  are  still  awaiting  their  back  pay  and  other 
remedies  because  we  do  not  have  sufficient  staff  to  do  complex 
compliance  work. 

Unfair  labor  practice  hearings  may  now  be  scheduled  as  much  as 
one  year  from  the  issuance  of  a  complaint. 

I  personally  work  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky. 

Other  agents  work  in  every  State  of  the  Union. 

We  hear  complaints  from  users  of  our  agencies  on  a  daily  basis. 

We  are  embarrassed  and  ashamed  to  have  to  hear  such  com- 
plaints. 

Have  Members  of  Congress  received  inquiries  from  constituents 
NLRB  cases? 

If  so,  the  employees  we  represent  believe  that  it  is  entirely  due  to 
the  lack  of  an  adequate  budget,  which  interferes  with  our  ability  to 
serve  the  public. 

The  employees  care  about  the  Act  and  about  doing  their  jobs  in  a 
professional  and  superlative  manner. 

I  don't  now  if  you  can  imagine  how  incredibly  deflating  it  is  to  be 
prevented  time  and  again  by  lack  of  funds,  staff  or  equipment  from 
really  doing  the  job  right. 

The  employees  are  extremely  upset  when  they  are  so  prevented 
from  serving  the  public  in  the  way  it  ought  to  be  served. 

Tremendous  inefficiencies  are  caused  by  pennywise  and  poimd 
foolish  budget  constraints. 

Lack  of  training  requires  employees  to  cast  about  for  the  needed 
information  or  skills,  wasting  valuable  time. 

It  also  requires  dual  staffing,  where  an  inadequately  trained  em- 
ployee must  be  accompanied  by  an  experienced  one. 

Lack  of  proper  equipment  requires  employees  to  handwrite  work 
and  to  wait  for  a  turn  at  scarce-tjrpe  writers,  wasting  uncounted 
hours  of  work  time. 

Lack  of  adequate  staff  causes  many  delays,  which  increase  in- 
stead of  decreasing  the  complexity  and  costliness  of  situations. 

Professional  employees  in  higher  grades,  pay  grades  are  forced  to 
do  countless  hours  of  clerical  work  nearly  performed  by  lower- 
graded  employees. 

The  inability  of  the  agency  to  higher  means  that  in  many  offices 
there  are  too  few  or  no  clerical  employees. 

These  multiple  inefficiencies  must  have  the  effect  of  decreasing 
our  usually  high  productivity. 

In  many  offices  the  lack  of  equipment  and  supplies  is  critical. 

Office  machinery,  such  as  t3T)ewriters,  go  unrepaired.  Word  proc- 
essors are  worn  out. 

Computers  are  literally  falling  apart. 

Some  of  the  field  attorneys  and  examiners  are  using  1950's 
manual  tjrpewriters  or  t)rpewriters  they  have  purchased  with  their 
own  money. 

Each  year  as  this  problem  worsens,  the  cost  to  get  up  to  speed 
will  go  up  and  up. 

Effects  on  the  quality  of  our  work  and  hence  on  our  service  to 
the  public  must  be  the  result  of  so  long  a  neglect  of  the  agency's 
reasonable  needs. 
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Our  employees  believe  that  squeezing  more  work  out  of  a  fixed 
number  of  employees  in  a  fixed  amount  of  time  equals  a  reduction 
in  quality. 

The  shortsighted  deprivation  of  training  for  attorneys  has  meant 
that  the  agency's  ability  to  compete  in  the  courtroom  is  hampered. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  imagine  that  these  monstrous  problems  do 
not  have  an  effect  on  our  service  to  the  public. 

The  labor  laws  are  not  self-enforcing,  and  Congress  cannot  expect 
its  policies  to  be  carried  out  if  it  will  not  give  us  the  tools  to  do  the 
job. 

We  need  the  basics. 

We  need  computers  and  research  tools,  typists,  training,  even 
pens  and  paper. 

Without  these  and  other  essentials,  delays  and  backlogs  will 
lengthen  even  further. 

Working  families  will  be  the  ones  who  will  suffer  from  the  unre- 
medied labor  law  violations. 

The  union  believes  that  the  mission  of  the  agency  is  a  vital  one. 

The  NLRA  is  an  efficient  law  and  we  have  been  an  efficient 
agency,  but  if  we  are  not  adequately  funded,  the  working  people  of 
this  country,  businesses  and,  ultimately  the  whole  economy,  will  be 
the  losers. 

The  NLRB  Union  and  the  employees  we  represent  urge  you  to 
increase  the  proposed  funding  for  the  NLRB. 
I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  have. 
Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Vandeventer. 
You  have  given  us  an  excellent  statement. 
[The  statement  of  Ms.  Vandeventer  follows:] 
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National  Labor  Relations  Board  Union  ; 
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TESTIMONY  OF  THE  NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS  BOARD  UNION  to  the  I 
HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR,  HHS,  AND  EDUCATION  I 
MAY  14,   1991  I 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  my  name  is  Jane 
Vandeventer.     I  am  on  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  ' 
Board  Union  (NLRBU)  and  work  as  a  Field  Attorney  in  the  Nashville  Resident  Office 
of  the  NLRB.     I  am  appearing  here  solely  in  my  capacity  as  a  Union  official. 

Along  with  the  NLRB  Professional  Association,  our  Union  represents  the 
non-supervisory  employees  of  the  NLRB.     We  number  about  1800  in  cities  all  over 
America,  and  work,  for  the  Agency  as  attorneys,  field  examiners,  clerical  and  other 
support  personnel.     We  are  the  people  who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
serving  the  American  people  directly,  assisting  them  in  dealing  with  labor  \ 
disputes,  and  enforcing  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

On  behalf  of  these  highly  dedicated  federal  workers,  I  thank  you  for  the  j 

I 

opportunity  to  testify  here  today.  j 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  Agency's  Fiscal  Year  1992  budget  request  of  $162  I 
million  is  entirely  insufficient;  it  will  allow  nothing  or  nearly  nothing  for  j 
essential  ingredients  of  an  effective  agency  such  as  training,  proper  staffing, 
equipment  and  supplies,  contract  benefits,  and  labor  relations.     The  employees  of 
the  NLRB  have  shown,  and  will  continue  to  show,  incredible  dedication  and  loyalty  ' 
and  have  consistently  performed  amazingly  well  for  several  years  of  near-emergency 
conditions.     But  no  one  can  work  on  and  on  without  sufficient  staff,  equipment, 
travel  money,  training,  or  contract  benefits.     Dedication  cannot  type  and  loyalty 
cannot  litigate  cases.     We  employees  have  been  neglected,  ignored,  and  taken  for 
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granted  for  too  long,  and  our  ability  to  sustain  such  extraordinary  efforts  is  not 
endless.     Without  more  staff  and  funding,  the  NLRB  will  cease  to  be,  and  may 
already  have  ceased  to  be,  the  effective  and  prestigious  Agency  it  has  been 
considered  in  the  past.     The  Union  believes  that  this  diminution  in  effectiveness 
and  reputation  are  the  direct  result  of  consistent  underfunding  by  the 
Administration  and  Congress  for  a  period  of  some  years. 

During  much  of  the  1980 's,  the  NLRB  has  been  under  a  continuing  fiscal 
crisis  which  has  grown  rapidly  worse  since  January  of  1990.     Last  year,  the 
difficult  working  conditions  created  by  lack  of  training,  lack  of  equipment  and 
supplies,  lack  of  travel  funds,  lack  of  adequate  staff  and  space,  lack  of  contract 
benefits,  and  unremitting  demands  for  increased  productivity  despite  these 
handicaps,  were  made  even  more  difficult  by  the  psychological  stress  of  repeated 
Reduction-in-Force  notices  from  August  through  November  of  1990.     In  August  1990, 
the  crisis  became  so  acute  that  the  Agency  came  to  a  near-standstill:  unfair 
labor  practice  trials  were  cancelled,  most  travel  was  cancelled,  investigation  of 
most  unfair  labor  practices  were  to  be  conducted  only  in  Regional  offices,  no 
offices  were  to  purchase  supplies,  equipment,  or  repairs,  all  monetary  contractual 
benefits  were  cancelled,  and  all  training  was  cancelled.     The  public  was  ill- 
served,  justice  was  unconscionably  delayed,  and  employee  morale  plummeted  to  an 
all-time  low. 

Fiscal  year  1991  brings  no  reprieve  from  conditions  which  the  General 
Counsel  has  charitably  referred  to  as  "spartan."     Although  the  Agency  requested  a 
supplemental  1991  appropriation  from  0MB,  that  supplemental  funding  was  denied. 
The  budget  crisis  has  resulted  during  the  current  fiscal  year  in  a  complete  denial 
of  all  training,  maintenance  of  skills,  or  career  development  for  all  employees,  a 
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cessation  of  hiring  and  of  EEO  recruiting  efforts,  and  no  funds  for  any  contract 
benefits  such  as  transfers,  health  and  safety  improvements,  exchanges,  and  j 
details.     The  Agency  is  unable,  because  of  lack  of  funds,  to  employ  needed  support  | 
staff  such  as  translators,  paralegals,  librarians,  computer  professionals  and  ^ 
accountants.     Nor  can  the  Agency  employ  sufficient  numbers  of  professional  and 
clerical  employees  to  handle  the  numbers  of  cases  filed  by  the  public.     General  I 
Counsel  Hunter  reported  to  the  Board  in  December  1990  that  Regional  offices  were  i 
then  understaffed  by  47  professionals  and  51.5  clericals.     He  went  on  to  say,  j 
"casehandling  backlogs  presently  exist  and  will  continue  to  grow  as  a  result  of  j 
our  inability  to  adequately  staff  offices..."     In  the  six  months  since  that  1 
report,  our  understaf f ing  has  worsened  considerably,  case  backlogs  have  grown  i 
alarmingly,  and  service  to  the  public  is  therefore  declining.  j 
In  these  past  two  years  of  poverty,   ihe  first  things  the  Agency  has  cut  | 
are  our  hard-won  contract  benefits.     We  employees  are  not  advancing  in  skills  and 
ability  to  serve  the  public  and  do  our  jobs  in  an  outstanding  manner;  we  are  not  ' 
even  treading  water;  we  are  sliding  rapidly  backward.     We  need  training  in  the  use  | 
of  computers,  in  the  Spanish  language,  in  bankruptcy  and  district  court  procedure,  I 
in  Beck  cases,  on  LEXIS,  in  effective  trial  techniques,  and  a  host  of  other 
subjects.    Without  such  training,  inefficiencies  and  ineffectiveness  will 
increase. 

We  NLRB  employees  have  been  praised  in  many  quarters  and  for  many  years 
as  paragons  of  dedication  and  industriousness.    We  proudly  agree  that  we  are 
dedicated  and  that  we  do  work  hard,  but  we  are  not  superhuman;  we  cannot  spin 
straw  into  gold.     Our  working  conditions  are  growing  steadily  more  intolerable. 
In  various  offices,  employees  have  reported  to  us  that  documents  cannot  be  typed, 
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paper  and  pens  cannot  be  ordered,  copiers  and  other  essential  equipment  cannot  be 
repaired,  no  reader  has  been  hired  for  a  blind  employee  who  had  had  one  for  many 
years,  some  attorneys  have  not  had  formal  training  in  thirteen  years,  and  travel 
restrictions  severely  constrain  our  ability  to  handle  cases.    Our  already 
inadequate  staff  is  shrinking  due  to  the  departure  of  employees,  whom  the  Agency 
cannot  afford  to  replace.    The  early-retirement  authority  the  Agency  was  forced  to 
seek  has  only  exacerbated  the  already  critical  understaf f ing.    The  overall  Agency 
caseload  has  increased  for  several  years  and  continues  to  increase;  each 
employee's  already  heavy  caseload  becomes  heavier.    We  have  been  asked  to  do  more 
with  less  for  year-after-year;  common  sense  dictates  the  fallacy  of  continuing  on 
such  a  course  indefinitely.     The  Union  submits  that  the  limits  have  not  only  been 
reached;  they  have  been  overstepped. 

The  employees  we  represent  are  incredibly  frustrated,  feel  as  if  they 
are  being  asked  to  perform  their  jobs  without  training,  without  decent  equipment, 
and  without  adequate  supplies.     They  feel  that  their  hard  work,  dedication,  and 
self-sacrifice  are  being  repaid  by  harsh  treatment  and  ever-increasing  demands. 
They  worry  about  being  able  to  do  their  jobs  with  such  handicaps;  they  worry  about 
being  without  a  job  at  all;  they  worry  about  the  future  of  the  Agency.  The 
employees  care  about  the  Act  and  about  doing  their  jobs  in  a  superlative  manner. 
I  don't  know  if  you  can  imagine  how  incredibly  deflating  it  is  to  be  prevented, 
time  and  again,  by  lack  of  funds,  staff,  or  equipment,  from  really  doing  the  job 
right.     The  employees  are  extremely  upset  when  they  are  so  prevented  from  serving 
the  public  in  the  way  it  ought  to  be  served. 

Tremendous  inefficiencies  are  caused  by  these  "penny-wise  and  pound- 
foolish"  budget  constraints.    Lack  of  training  requires  employees  to  cast  about 
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for  the  needed  information  or  skills,  wasting  valuable  time.     It  also  requires 
dual  staffing,  where  an  inadequately  trained  employee  must  be  accompanied  by  an 
experienced  one.     If  the  junior  employee  could  be  trained,  this  inefficiency  could 
be  eliminated.     Lack  of  proper  equipment  requires  employees  to  hand-write  work  or 
to  wait  for  a  turn  at  scarce  equipment,  wasting  uncounted  hours  of  work  time. 
Lack  of  adequate  staff  causes  many  delays  which  have  the  effect  of  increasing, 
rather  than  decreasing,  the  complexity  and  costliness  of  situations.  Professional 
employees  in  GS  12,   13,  and  14  pay  grades  are  forced  to  do  countless  hours  of 
clerical  work  normally  performed  by  GS  5  employees.     The  inability  of  the  Agency 
to  hire,  however,  means  that  in  many  offices  there  are  too  few  or  NO  clerical 
employees.     These  multiple  inefficiencies  must  have  the  effect  of  decreasing  our 
usually  high  productivity. 

In  many  offices,  the  lack  of  equipment  and  supplies  is  critical.  Office 
machinery  such  as  typewriters  go  unrepaired,  word  processors  are  worn  out  and  so 
old  that  parts  can't  be  easily  obtained.     Computers  are  literally  falling  apart. 
Computer  equipment  is  "cannibalized"  in  order  to  increase  the  number  of  working 
units.     Some  of  the  field  examiners  and  attorneys  are  using  1950's  Royal  manual 
typewriters  or  have  purchased  their  own  electric  madhines.    Each  year  as  this 
problem  worsens,  the  cost  to  get  up  to  speed  will  go  up  and  up. 

Effects  on  quality  of  our  work  and  hence  our  service  to  the  public  MUST 
be  the  result  of  so  long  a  neglect  of  the  Agency's  reasonable  needs.  Our 
employees  believe  that  squeezing  more  work  out  of  a  fixed  number  of  employees  in  a 
fixed  amount  of  time  equals  a  reduction  in  quality.     The  short-sighted  deprivation 
of  training  for  attorneys  has  meant  that  the  Agency's  ability  to  compete  in  a 
courtroom  is  hampered.     It  has  been  said  that  the  Agency  has  been,  for  the  past 
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decade,  "on  a  sleigh  ride  down  a  long  steep  hill,  and  will  soon  crash  into  a  tree 
at  top  speed."    It  would  be  foolish  to  imagine  that  these  monstrous  problems  do 
not  have  an  effect  on  our  service  to  the  public.    Hundreds  of  employees  whose 
cases  have  been  won  by  our  diligent  work  in  the  past  are  still  awaiting  their 
backpay  and  other  remedies,  because  we  do  not  have  sufficient  staff  to  do  complex 
compliance  work.     Unfair  labor  practice  hearings  now  may  be  scheduled  as  much  as 
one  year  from  the  issuance  of  a  complaint. 

The  public,  your  constituents,  are  being  harmed  by  the  underfunding  of 
the  Agency.     The  parties  who  use  our  services  languish,  awaiting  enough  cases  in 
their  area  to  justify  beginning  to  process  the  cases.     We  hear  complaints  from  the 
users  of  our  Agency  on  a  daily  basis.    We  are  embarrassed  and  ashamed  to  have  to 
hear,  such  complaints.    Have  members  of  Congress  received  increasing  numbers  of 
constituent  inquiries  about  NLRB  cases?    If  so,  the  employees  we  represent  believe 
that  it  is  entirely  due  the  lack  of  an  adequate  budget,  which  interferes  with  our 
ability  to  serve  the  public. 

The  NLRB's  continuing  fiscal  crisis  will  be  exacerbated,  rather  than 
relieved,  by  the  1992  budget  request.     If  passed  without  additional  funding,  this 
budget  will  continue  a  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  service  to  the  public  as 
well  as  in  the  morale  of  employees.     Given  the  fact  that  the  proposed  budget  will 
barely  cover  anticipated  salary,  rent,  and  caseload  increases,  it  cannot  begin  to 
restore  adequate  staffing  and  our  purloined  benefits,  repair  the  mammoth  gaps  in 
our  training,  or  salvage  our  Agency's  declining  reputation.    Without  sufficient, 
or  in  some  cases,  any  training,  equipment,  staff,  or  travel  funds  being  accorded 
to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  the  enforcement  of  the  labor  laws  of  this 
country  is  going  to  decline  and  grind  to  a  standstill.    The  labor  laws  are  not 
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self-enforcing,  and  Congress  cannot  expect  its  policies  to  be  carried  out  if  it 
will  not  give  us  the  tools  to  do  the  job.     At  the  present  time,  the  infrastructure 
of  the  labor  law  enforcement  mechanism  is  in  a  far  more  deteriorated  state  than 
the  federal  transportation  infrastructure,  and  it  will  not  be  repaired  by  band- 
aids.    We  cannot  maintain  service  to  the  public  at  any  reasonable  level  of 
competence  without  adequate  staff,  equipment,  and  training.     Delays  and  backlogs, 
already  far  too  long  as  a  result  of  past  years  of  underf unding ,  will  lengthen  even 
further,  causing  suffering,  delays,  and  denials  of  remedies  to  all  parties. 
Working  people,  working  families,  will  be  the  ones  who  will  suffer  from  unremedied 
labor  law  violations,  and  from  the  resulting  anarchy  in  the  the  workplace  that  can 
be  anticipated  from  a  further  reduction  in  our  ability  to  do  our  jobs. 

The  Agency  heads  may  not  be  able  to  say  openly  to  you  that  the  funding 
proposed  by  the  Administration  is  not  enough,  but  the  NLRB  Union  CAN  and  does  say 
it.     It  isn't  enough!     The  proposed  budget  does  net  include  ANY  money  for  renewed 
training  for  employees  or  for  automated  office  equipment,  according  to  the  General 
Counsel's  testimony  before  this  Subcommittee.     This  is  unconscionable.  The 
proposed  budget  includes  inadequate  funding  for  employees'  contract  benefits, 
proper  staffing,  and  for  equal  employment  recruiting  and  promotion  objectives. 
Fiscal  Year  1992  will  see  the  expiration  of  the  collective  bargaining  agreements 
for  the  two  largest  units  of  employees  at  the  NLRB.     The  proposed  budget  does  not 
include  sufficient  funding  to  enable  the  Agency  to  engage  in  meaningful  collective 
bargaining,  and  fulfill  its  obligations  under  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Act.  I 

The  Union  believes  that  the  mission  of  the  Agency  is  a  vital  one.  We 
administer  and  enforce  the  primary  framework  of  laws  within  which  employees,  both 
represented  and  unrepresented,  deal  with  their  unions  and  their  employers.     It  is 
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an  efficient  law  and  we  have  been  an  efficient  Agency.    The  Union  does  not  believe 
that  the  Agency  and  its  employees  should  be  punished  for  having  been  so  efficient 
in  the  past  by  being  denied  adequate  appropriations  now.     If  we  are  not  adequately 
funded,  we  cannot  be  an  effective  Agency.     If  we  cannot  be  an  effective  Agency, 
the  working  people  of  this  country,  businesses,  and  ultimately  the  whole  economy 
will  be  the  losers.    The  NLRB  Union  and  the  employees  we  represent  urge  you  to 
increase  the  proposed  funding  for  the  NLRB.     I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any 
questions  you  may  have. 
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Tuesday,  May  14,  1991. 

WITNESS 

EILEEN  D.  COOKE,  ASSOCIATE  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  AMERICAN  LI- 
BRARY ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Natcher.  Our  next  witness  is  Ms.  Cooke. 
Come  around. 

Ms.  Cooke,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you  back  before  the  commit- 
tee. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you. 
Ms.  Cooke.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
We  appreciate  the  time. 

We  really  appreciate  the  past  support  of  this  committee  over  the 
years. 

I  am  speaking  today  on  behalf  of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion's 52,000  members,  made  up  of  librarians,  trustees,  friends  of 
the  libraries,  and  I  regret  to  say  once  again  we  are  charging  the 
Administration  with  trying  to  eliminate  library  programs. 

We  can't  figure  out  why  they  do  this,  but  nevertheless,  the  tact 
they  are  taking  this  year  is  to  cut  funding  for  the  national  library 
and  Higher  Education  Act  and  the  Library  Services  and  Construc- 
tion Act  from  $143,000,000  to  $35,000,000. 

They  charge  that  the  LSCA,  as  we  call  it,  is  too  flexible,  and  yet 
we  can't  point  to  many  things  that  the  program  has  accomplished 
and  what  it  is  doing  around  the  country,  and  that  it  permits  the 
States  and  cities  to  tailor  programs  to  their  own  needs. 

If  they  are  in  rural  areas,  maybe  books  by  mail  are  most  impor- 
tant or  construction  may  be  important  in  removing  barricades  for 
people  who  are  disabled. 

There  are  a  variety  of  things. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  next  breath,  the  Administration  is  sa5dng 
that  they  propose  to  turn  that  $35,000,000  over  to  the  States  so  the 
governors  can  then  use  and  pick  their  own  priority. 

So  we  are  asking  the  subcommittee,  as  we  have  done  often  in  the 
past,  to  reject  the  Administration's  proposal  and  to  continue  fund- 
ing for  these  programs. 

I  have  attached  to  my  testimony  funds  we  are  recommending 
that  are  basically  the  amounts  that  are  authorized. 

I  know  you  are  short  of  time,  so  in  order  to  save  your  time,  I 
would  ask  that  my  entire  statement  be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

Stressing  the  fact  that  in  the  construction  area,  it  does  provide 
jobs  for  people. 

We  have  a  quote  from  a  Connecticut  State  librarian  saying  that 
even  a  small  construction  project,  say  to  the  extent  of  $300,000, 
provides  80  jobs  to  a  community,  so  it  is  a  significant  support  level. 

Listening  to  all  the  education  witnesses  this  afternoon,  I  couldn't 
help  but  think  that  our  elementary  and  secondary  programs  and 
our  higher  education  Title  II  programs  are  really  still  another 
source  of  student  assistance,  aside  from  the  Pell  grants  and  the 
Perkins  grants,  that  it  is  a  way  that  students  are  able  to  do  their 
homework  doctoral  students  can  do  retrospective  research  activi- 
ties, and  they  need  their  libraries  to  do  that. 
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Nevertheless,  the  Administration  is  recommending  doing  away 
with  the  higher  education  program  and  consolidating  the  little  bit 
of  training  money  that  we  have. 

Meanwhile,  we  are  focusing  on  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Library  and  Information  Services  that  is  taking  place  with  the 
theme  of  democracy,  literacy,  and  productivity. 

We  would  say  that  surely  libraries  are  large  contributors  in 
these  areas. 

We  point  out  that  Secretary  Alexander  is  promoting  his  goal  for 
American  education,  and  just  a  couple  of  the  goals  that  we  could 
point  to  that  fit  right  in  with  what  libraries  are  doing,  by  the  year 
2000,  every  child  will  start  school  ready  to  learn. 

We  think  preschool  story  hours  and  parental  participation  have 
been  very  successful. 

Another  of  the  goals  by  the  year  2000,  every  adult  American  will 
be  literate  and  possess  the  knowledge  and  skills  necessary  to  com- 
pete in  a  global  economy  and  exercise  the  rights  and  responsibil- 
ities of  citizenship. 

This  fits  in  with  the  democracy  theme  of  the  White  House  Con- 
ference. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  like  to  point  out  a  particular  concern, 
and  I  have  extra  fact  sheets  that  we  just  developed  this  past  week 
to  point  out  the  crisis  in  the  field  of  library  education,  and  with 
your  permission,  I  would  like  to  include  it  as  part  of  the  hearing 
record,  but  we  are  finding  that  there  are  severe  shortages  of  librar- 
ians, especially  in  working  with  children,  minority  librarians,  li- 
brarians with  technological  expertise,  and  particularly  library 
school  faculty. 

I  point  out  to  Mr.  Stokes  that  Case  Western  Reserve  had  one  of 
the  preeminent  library  schools  in  the  country,  and  that  closed  sev- 
eral years  ago. 

Columbia  is  now  being  held  up  as  a  school  that  will  close  its  li- 
brary school. 

Maryland  has  made  moves  in  that  direction,  but  in  the  mean- 
time, we  find  50  percent  of  the  library  school  faculty  that  are  train- 
ing the  future  librarians  and  information  handlers  of  the  country 
are  going  to  retire  by  the  year  2000,  so  we  have  a  real  crisis  there, 
and  further,  I  would  point  out  that  in  fiscal  year  1989 — rather, 
1968  and  1969,  this  committee  provided  $8,250,000  for  fellowships 
for  doctoral  master  students  and  many  of  the  leaders  we  have  as 
deans  of  our  library  students  and  directors  of  our  large  libraries, 
university  and  public,  got  their  chance  to  rise  to  that  level  with  the 
help  of  Title  IlOb)  funds,  so  we  would  ask  you  to  take  particular 
note  of  that  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  consideration  and 
your  time. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Cooke. 
You  have  given  us  an  excellent  statement. 
[The  statement  of  Ms.  Cooke  follows:] 
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Good  afteraoon.  I  am  Eileen  Cooke,  Director  of  the  American  Library  Association  Washington 
Office.  We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  you  today.  The  American  Library  Association, 
a  nonprofit  educational  organization  of  more  than  52,000  librarians,  trustees,  educators,  and  other  friends 
of  libraries  dedicated  to  the  improvement  of  library  services,  is  dismayed  by  the  President's  budget  for 
FY  1992  library  programs. 

The  Administration's  FY  1992  budget  proposal  is  yet  another  attempt  to  eliminate  federal  library 
programsl.  The  budget  requests  a  cut  of  more  than  7S  percent  in  Dq)artment  of  Education  library 
programs— from  the  $143  million  impropriated  last  year  to  $35  million. 

This  $35  million  would  be  available  for  only  one  program,  the  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act  title  I  for  public  library  services.  But  LSCA  I  is  found  to  be  too  flexible,  and  the  $35  million  would 
be  available  for  only  one  of  the  several  authorized  LSCA  I  purposes— adult  literacy  activities  (requiring 
a  change  in  the  law).  However,  a  program  which  is  targeted  solely  to  library  literacy  projects,  LSCA 
VI,  would  be  zeroed  out,  as  would  all  other  LSCA  and  Higher  Education  Act  title  II  library  programs. 

This  $35  million  under  LSCA  I  would  then  be  combined  with  $15-20  billion  in  other  programs  for 
turnover  to  the  governors.  In  this  proposed  new  block  grant,  governors  would  have  great  flexibility  to 
spend  the  funds  for  such  big  ticket  items  as  community  development  funding  and  administrative  expenses 
for  welfare  programs,  giving  the  small  library  program  practically  no  chance  for  survival. 

The  Administration  requested  $39  million  last  year,  but  earmarked  it  for  LSCA  III  interlibrary 
cooperation,  LSCA  VI  literacy  projects,  and  Higher  Education  Act  library  programs.  While  the  total  is 
similar,  this  year's  proposal  is  neither  consistent  nor  well  thought  out,  and  the  logic  of  first  restricting 
a  program  and  then  block  granting  it  ia  mystifying. 
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ALA  appreciates  the  Subcommittee's  strong  support  of  libraries,  and  asks  that  you  once  again  reject 
the  Administration's  drastic  reductions.  The  attached  summary  of  ALA's  appropriation  recommendations 
indicates  the  full  list  of  programs  under  your  jurisdiction  which  provide  direct  benefits  to  libraries. 

Librarians  have  always  been  in  the  forefront  in  providing  literacy  programs,  materials,  space  for 
students  and  tutors,  and  would  be  the  last  group  to  deny  the  importance  of  literacy  programs,  but  LSCA 
in  its  entirety  covers  a  broad  scope  of  activities  which  reach  many  populations.  Targeting  title  I  only  to 
adult  literacy  would  deny  that  access  to  children,  adults,  and  senior  citizens  as  well  as  the  newly  literate. 
In  the  words  of  the  New  Hampshire  state  librarian,  "literacy  without  good  public  libraries  does  not  seem 
to  make  much  sense,  nor  does  it  seem  likely." 

In  this  recession  year,  with  state  budgets  hard  hit  by  revenue  shortfalls,  LSCA  funding  is  especially 
crucial.  New  Jersey  reports  that  without  LSCA  funds,  delivery  services  to  the  elderly  and  irail 
homebound,  and  purchase  of  materials  like  large-print  books;  delivery  of  services  to  school-age  children 
who  are  developmentally  disabled,  and  establishment  of  libraries  in  state  institutions  would  all  be 
canceled.  Information  and  referral  services  as  well  as  free  citizenship  classes  for  new  immigrants  would 
all  be  eliminated,  as  well  as  shared  information  services  such  as  the  toll-free  telephone  reference  center 
that  accepts  calls  evenings  and  weekends  and  provision  of  continuing  education  activities  to  librarians  and 
governing  officials.  In  Ohio,  which  reports  48  of  its  88  counties  with  a  higher  unemployment  rate  than 
the  national  average,  two  public  libraries  are  using  LSCA  funds  to  develop  career  centers  in  their 
communities. 

Partially  rural  states— such  as  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  or  Ohio— which  depend  heavily  on 
interlibrary  loan  and  other  shared  resources  to  reach  people  in  sparsely  settled  or  hard  to  reach  areas 
would  be  unable  to  support  their  books-by-mail  programs  without  LSCA.  In  1990,  the  Mideastem  Ohio 
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Library  Organization  circulated  24,592  items  in  its  books-by-mail  program  to  residents  of  six  counties 
in  the  mideastem  section  of  the  state  who  did  not  have  ready  access  to  a  public  library.  This  was  an 
increase  of  6,200  items  in  a  two-year  period.  Small,  rural  libraries  which  depend  on  state  or  regional 
libraries  for  interlibrary  loans,  cataloging,  and  reference  support  would  be  severely  impacted. 
Bookmobiles— such  as  the  bookmobile  carrying  a  reading  tutor  in  Leitdifield,  Kentucky,  or  the  "Read 
Rover"  bookmobile  in  Baltimore  County,  Maryland,  which  brings  books  to  day-care  providers— would 
stop  rolling. 

The  dollar  leveraging  effects  of  LSCA I  and  II  cannot  be  overestimated.  Federal  funds  continue  to 
stimulate  and  enhance  local  fund-raising  efforts.  Without  title  II,  construction  in  almost  every  state  in 
the  country  would  stop.  Tide  II  covers  retrofitting  for  the  handicapped  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Americans  With  Disabilities  Act,  renovation  for  new  technology,  as  well  as  new  branch  construction  and 
shoring  up  old  historic  buildings. 

Is  there  still  need  for  title  11  dollars?  The  Ohio  State  Library  estimates  that  approximately  half  of 
the  677  permanent  libraries  will  need  entrance  renovations  to  provide  access  to  all  patrons.  Idaho  has 
plans  for  129  building  projects  during  the  next  five  years:  20  libraries  plan  to  rq)lace  present  buildings, 
24  to  add  needed  spaces,  while  25  plan  projects  to  improve  access  for  the  physically  handicapped,  and 
60  plan  major  remodel  and  repair  projects.  Broward  County,  Florida,  r^rts  that  it  has  taken  six  years 
to  begin  construction  on  the  Sunrise  Branch  Library  and  it  would  never  have  been  possible  without  LSCA 
funds.  Between  1981  and  1987,  the  Florida  State  Library  received  163  requests  for  library  construction 
funds.  It  is  projected  that  by  1995,  more  than  twice  the  amount  of  space  that  was  occupied  in  1988-89 
will  be  required.  LSCA  n  funds  in  this  state,  as  in  most,  are  used  for  the  most  pressing  needs;  other 
requests  have  to  wait.  Evoy  state  rqrarts  many  more  requests  than  possible  to  fill. 
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The  state  librarian  from  Connecticut  makes  the  point  that  new  construction  equals  jobs:  "Knowing 
that  a  small  construction  project  with  a  total  cost  of  approximately  $300,000  generates  80  jobs,  proves 
that  the  LSCA  title  n  funds  make  a  very  significant  impact  in  the  area  of  employment." 

The  Hawkins/Stafford  Elementary/Secondary  School  Improvement  Act,  ESEA  Chapter  II  program 
of  block  grants  also  would  be  redirected  in  the  President's  budget,  with  half  of  the  grant  amount  dedicated 
to  states  to  encourage  local  adoption  of  educational  choice  programs.  This  retargeting  of  half  of  the  grant 
would  further  reduce  school  libraries'  chances  of  obtaining  funding  for  materials  and  purchase  of 
computers  for  student  use.  This  program  is  authorized  at  $672,000,000  and  the  Administration 
recommends  $462,577,000  for  the  program.  ALA  recommends  funding  at  $500,000,000. 

As  you  know,  the  Higher  Education  Act  is  scheduled  for  reauthorization  this  year.  Programs  zeroed 
out  in  the  budget  request  such  as  the  HEA  title  II  library  programs  would  not  be  part  of  the 
Administration's  HEA  reauthorization  proposal.  The  II-B  library  career  training  program,  however,  is 
proposed  for  transfer  to  a  graduate  fellowship  consolidation  of  six  programs  requiring  new  legislation. 
The  Secretary  of  Education  would  have  discretion  to  set  funding  priorities  for  this  consolidation  each 
year. 

ALA  recommends  reauthorization  of  title  II  with  a  new  name,  "Academic  Libraries  in  an  Electronic 
Networked  Envirorunent,"  to  reflect  the  changing  roles  of  libraries  and  librarians  in  response  to  new  ways 
of  providing  information.  ALA  also  recommends  that  the  current  II-A  grants  for  college  library  resources 
(unftmded  since  FY  '83)  be  deleted  and  replaced  with  an  updated  II-D  technology  assistance  program. 
The  HEA  II-B  program  of  research  and  education  and  the  n-C  grants  to  major  research  libraries  should 
be  continued  with  some  amendments. 
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Since  authorizing  subcommittees  have  just  begun  hearinp,  ALA  recommends  FY  '92  ^propriations 
for  HEA  programs  based  on  current  law. 

As  we  focus  on  the  themes  of  the  upcoming  White  House  Conference— Library  and  Information 
Services  for  democracy,  literacy,  and  productivity— and  see  reflected  in  the  emerging  democracies  of 
Eastern  Europe  the  same  wish  for  a  strong,  skilled,  and  continuing  free  society,  we  can  look  to  libraries 
to  help  improve  our  nation.  We  look  forward  to  the  exchange  of  information  and  increased  focus  on 
libraries  which  will  result  from  the  White  House  Conference  and  we  thank  the  Subcommittee  for  its 
support  of  libraries. 

Libraries  and  library  programs  provide  services  to  members  of  communities  across  the 
country— access  to  new  worlds  of  information,  new  skills,  and  new  enjoymrat  and  intellectual  stimulation 
for  those  taking  the  first  shaky  stq;>s  into  reading  as  well  as  those  who  stride  sure-footed  through  the  latest 
treatise  on  outer  space.  Almost  every  writer  speaks  of  the  library  as  the  place  where  imagination  first 
begins  to  soar.  For  some^  the  library  is  the  only  safe  home  they  know.  The  Iowa  state  librarian  said 
that  with  many  school  closings  in  small  towns  and  consolidation  into  larger  regional  schools,  the  library 
is  providing  that  sense  of  community  identity  which  local  schools  used  to  provide:  a  social  sense  of 
place. 

As  our  new  Secretary  of  Education  strives  to  implraient  the  "Goals  for  American  Education," 
endorsed  by  die  President  and  the  nation's  governors,  we  trust  that  he  will  look  to  libraries.  He  will  see 
their  obvious  role  in  helping  parents  to  ensure:  "By  the  year  2000,  every  child  will  start  school  ready  to 
learn."  Another  library  connection  fits  die  fifth  goal:  "By  the  year  2000,  every  adult  American  will  be 
lit^ate  and  will  possess  die  knowledge  and  skills  necessary  to  compete  in  a  global  economy  and  exercise 
the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship." 
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In  conclusion,  we  ask  that  the  Subconunittee  give  special  consideration  to  the  HEA  n-B  library 
education  program.  Severe  shortages  of  librarians  are  beginning  to  surface,  such  as  librarians  who  work 
with  children,  minority  librarians,  librarians  with  technological  expertise,  and  library  school  faculty.  By 
the  year  2000,  about  SO  percent  of  the  graduate  library  school  faculty  will  have  retired,  and  more  than 
60  percent  expect  to  leave  teaching  before  they  retire.  In  FY  '68  and  again  in  FY  '69,  $8.25  million  was 
^propriated  for  this  program.  Many  of  the  current  faculty  and  library  directors  around  the  country 
achieved  their  positions  with  the  help  of  HEA  II-B  master's  and  doctoral  fellowship  grants.  Overall, 
almost  40  percent  of  the  nation's  librarians  will  be  65  years  or  older  by  the  year  2000.  With  less  than 
$1  million  appropriated  for  HEA  II-B  during  the  past  several  years,  there  is  no  way  rq)lacement  can  be 
recruited  fast  enough  to  make  up  for  the  losses  in  our  ranks. 

Thank  you  for  your  thoughtfiil  consideration  and  your  support  of  libraries. 
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ALA  Washington  Office  Fact  Sheet 
HEA  ll-B  LIBRARY  EDUCATION  AND  RESEARCH 

American  Library  Association,  WasNngton  Office 
1 10  Maryland  Avenue.  NE 
Washinflton,  DC  20002-5675 
Tel:  202-547-4440;  FAX  202-547-7363 
May  1991 

CRISIS:  SHORTAGES  OF  LIBRARIANS  AND  LIBRARY  EDUCATORS 

ACTION  NEEDED:  $5  Million  in  FY  '92  for  Higher  Education  Act  ll-B 
Library  Education  and  Research 

PROBLEM.  As  we  enter  the  information  age,  we  are  running  short  of  librarians. 

•  Library  employers  report  severe  shortages,  especially  for  children's  librarians,  school  library 
media  specialists,  catalogers,  librarians  with  technological  expertise,  and  librarians  who  are 
members  of  minority  groups. 

•  Librarians  in  the  United  States  number  fewer  than  200,000,  and  almost  40%  of  them  will  be 
65  years  of  age  or  older  by  the  year  2000. 

•  For  the  last  five  years,  the  placement  service  at  American  Library  Association  conferences  has 
had  more  job  openings  listed  for  librarians  than  job  seekers. 

•  Librarians  in  public  and  academic  libraries  are  only  6.1  %  black,  3.4%  Asian,  1 .8%  Hispanic, 
and  0.2%  Native  American. 

•  The  percentage  of  minorities  receiving  graduate  degrees  in  library  and  information  science  is 
only  about  7.7%  annually. 

IMPACT.  The  President  and  the  Governors  have  set  as  education  goals  that  by  the  year  2000,  every 
child  will  start  school  ready  to  learn,  and  every  adult  American  will  be  literate.  In  our  complex  society, 
being  literate  requires  ever  more  complex  skills,  including  being  information  literate— knowing  how 
to  learn,  knowing  how  to  find  and  use  information,  knowing  how  knowledge  is  organized.  Librarians 
play  a  role  in  developing  these  skills,  beginning  with  encouraging  preschool  children  to  read, 
introducing  users  to  information  technology,  and  helping  students  and  scholars  to  navigate  through 
exploding  amounts  of  published  information  and  the  new  world  of  electronic  networked  information. 
In  such  an  information  economy,  shortages  of  qualified  librarians  mean  a  slowing  of  progress  toward 
information  literacy  and  the  education  goals,  and  lack  of  progress  toward  more  librarians  from  diverse 
backgrounds  to  reflect  an  increasingly  diverse  population. 

PROBLEM.  The  shortage  of  graduate  library  school  faculty  is  of  crisis  proportions. 

•  The  short  supply  is  due  to  the  closing  of  some  library  schools,  the  decrease  in  financial 
support  for  the  advanced  education  required,  the  higher  than  average  age  of  library  school 
faculty,  and  fewer  librarians  with  Ph.D.s  going  into  teaching. 
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•  Of  the  550  graduate  library  school  faculty  in  the  United  States,  about  50%  will  have  retired 
by  the  year  2000. 

•  More  than  60%  of  graduate  library  school  faculty  believe  they  will  leave  teaching  before 
retirement,  according  to  a  recent  study. 

•  There  are  and  will  be  more  graduate  library  school  faculty  positions  open  than  replacements 
to  fill  them. 

IMPACT.  Shortages  of  librarians  will  be  exacerbated  by  a  shortage  of  graduate  library  school  faculty. 
The  quality  of  faculty  and  of  the  next  generation  of  librarians  will  suffer  without  an  influx  of  new 
talents,  backgrounds,  and  skills. 

HEA  ll-B.  Through  the  Higher  Education  Act  title  ll-B,  the  federal  government  funds  fellowships  and 
institutes  for  the  education  of  persons  in  library  and  information  science.  Two-thirds  of  ll-B  funds  are 
used  for  education;  one-third  for  research  and  demonstration  projects  relating  to  the  improvement 
of  library  services.  Since  FY  1966,  4,336  persons,  many  of  them  minorities,  have  received 
fellowships.  Another  1 6,630  persons  received  training  in  439  short-term  library  institutes.  All  of  this 
was  accomplished  with  the  modest  sum  of  $52  million  over  25  years,  or  just  over  $2  million  per 
year.  Funding  has  ranged  from  a  high  of  $8.2  million  in  FY  1968  and  '69  to  a  low  of  $473,000  in 
FY  '89. 

In  the  early  and  more  adequately  funded  years  of  the  program,  a  remarkable  corps  of  leaders  was 
recruited  to  the  field  or  enabled  to  earn  the  Ph.D.  Many  of  the  current  faculty,  deans,  and  library 
directors  around  the  country  are  ll-B  fellowship  recipients.  With  much  less  than  $1  million 
appropriated  for  the  HEA  ll-B  library  education  program  over  the  past  decade,  replacements  for  such 
leaders  are  not  coming  along  fast  enough  to  make  up  for  losses  and  retirements. 

If  funded  even  at  the  level  authorized  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  HEA  reauthorization  cycle,  this 
small  program  could  have  a  major  impact.  ll-B  is  almost  the  only  such  help  available,  and  interested 
and  talented  individuals  require  extra  assistance  to  acquire  the  high  level  of  interdisciplinary 
knowledge  and  skills  librarianship  requires,  but  for  which  librarians  are  rarely  paid  well.  The  services 
librarians  provide  and  the  skills  they  impart  to  students  and  other  information  seekers  are  too 
important  to  our  information  economy  and  to  progress  toward  the  education  goals  to  forego  such 
modest  assistance. 

ACTION  NEEDED.  Provide  $5  million  for  the  Higher  Education  Act  title  ll-B  library  education  and 
research  program  in  the  FY  1 992  appropriations  process. 

NOTE  ON  REAUTHORIZATION.  The  library  community  and  the  higher  education  community  have 
joined  in  recommending  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  title  II  library  programs,  including 
the  ll-B  education  and  research  program.  The  Administration,  however,  recommends  elimination  of 
HEA  II,  consistent  with  its  FY  '92  budget  recommendations.  The  Administration  would  include  ll-B 
library  education  in  a  proposed  consolidation  of  six  existing  graduate  fellowship  programs.  Under  this 
restructured  program,  the  Secretary  would  have  the  discretion  to  set  funding  priorities  each  year.  ll-B 
would  be  by  far  the  smallest  of  these  programs,  and  given  the  past  history  of  zero  budgets,  its 
chances  of  being  funded  in  the  proposed  mix  are  doubtful. 
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Tuesday,  May  14,  1991. 

WITNESS 

JOHN  SCHOTT,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  INDEPENDENT  TELEVISION  SERV- 
ICE 

Mr.  Natcher.  Our  next  witness  is  John  Schott. 
Come  around,  Mr.  Schott. 

Mr.  Schott.  Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  members,  I  am  John 
Schott,  Executive  Director  of  the  Independent  Television  Service. 

I  would  ask  that  my  full  comments  be  entered  in  the  record. 

Our  thanks  for  your  belief  in  the  creative  vision  of  independent 
film  and  video  producers  across  this  country,  and  thanks  as  well 
for  your  support  of  the  independent  television  service,  which  is 
dedicated  to  funding  and  distributing  best  of  this  independent  work 
on  public  television. 

The  Independent  Television  Service  is  intent  on  redirecting 
public  television  to  the  original  founding  vision  as  articulated  in 
the  Carnegie  Commission  report  of  1967,  making  it,  "an  environ- 
ment hospitable  to  risk"  to  a  search  for  new  forms  and  to  creative 
work  by  persons  of  exceptional  talent. 

Public  television  must  look  to  the  fullest  exploitation  and  realiza- 
tion of  television  as  a  medium  in  its  own  right,  and  it  must  think 
in  terms  of  new  audiences. 

In  the  end,  it  may  be  a  means  by  which  a  whole  new  world  of 
creative  talent  which  now  stands  aloof  from  television  can  begin  to 
serve  and  draw  strength  from  the  diverse  audiences  that  public  tel- 
evision will  reach. 

At  a  time  when  public  television  dollars  are  going  more  and 
more  to  make  major  prime-time  series  that  are  targeted  to  attract 
large  national  audiences,  corporate  sponsors  and  significant  pledge 
response,  the  Independent  Television  Service  promises  to  bring 
viewers  something  dramatically  different. 

Our  express  mission  is  to  create  genuine  and  widespread  diversi- 
ty and  innovation  in  programming  and  to  attract  new  audiences  to 
public  television,  including  those  presently  unserved  and  under- 
served,  particularly  rural  and  regional  audiences,  people  of  color 
and  children. 

Put  simply,  ITVS  seeks  to  create  a  public  service  television,  and 
it  is  dedicated  to  making  programs  for  the  heterogeneous  needs  of 
our  country  and  to  making  program  decisions  apart  from  the  mar- 
ketplace forces  which  are  coming  more  and  more  to  dominate 
public  television  programming. 

No  group  of  producers  is  more  capable  of  realizing  this  rededica- 
tion  of  pubic  television  to  its  original  mission  than  our  Nation's  in- 
dependent producers. 

Independents  comprise  the  thousands  of  smaller  producing 
groups  around  the  country  who  up  to  now  have  faced  a  host  of  im- 
pediments to  bringing  their  fresh  ideas  and  passionate  voices  to 
public  television,  but  now,  and  thanks  to  congressional  support,  the 
Independent  Television  Service  is  helping  to  change  that. 

Had  the  Independent  Television  Service  been  funded  at  the  time 
Congress  expected,  it  would  now  be  offering  viewers  programs 
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which  deliver  on  its  promise  and  would  have  a  demonstrable 
reason  to  request  an  increase  in  funding  for  its  crucial  work. 

We  trust,  however,  that  this  committee  will  see  the  importance 
even  at  this  date  of  making  a  substantially  increased  commitment 
to  ITVS  funding  beyond  the  start-up  amount  mandated  in  1988. 

We  are,  after  all,  talking  about  the  appropriation  for  1994,  which 
is  three  years  hence. 

If  this  committee  wants  to  contribute  to  meaningful  change  in 
public  television,  we  hope  it  will  recognize  that  this  is  a  vital  op- 
portunity to  provide  increased  resources  for  ITVS^s  mission  in  the 
future. 

ITVS  was  mandated  by  Congress  to  be  up  and  operating  in  1989. 

However,  it  has  taken  over  two  years  of  negotiation  with  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  to  agree  to  appropriate  con- 
tractual terms  for  its  creation,  terms  which  guarantee  ITVS  its 
proper  autonomy. 

ITVS  will  receive  $8,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992. 

Seventy  percent  of  these  funds  will  go  directly  to  production  by 
independent  producers. 

The  balance  will  go  for,  one,  promotion  and  outreach  services  to 
support  the  programs;  two,  packaging  costs  to  ensure  that  they  will 
have  maximum  attractiveness  to  public  television  programmers; 
and  three,  overhead  and  administrative  costs  of  the  service. 

But  this  level  of  funding  is  far  below  what  should  be  referred  of 
public  television  funds  for  the  tasks  within  ITVS^s  mandate. 

The  committee  should  recognize  that  while  ITVS  expects  that  its 
fiscal  year  1993  contract  will  include  only  a  nominal  increase  above 
$8,000,000  allotted  for  fiscal  year  1992,  ITVS  will  be  doing  consider- 
ably more  in  each  of  these  two  years. 

Because  of  the  delays  in  obtaining  its  first  contracts,  ITVS  will 
also  expend  in  1992-93  $12,000,000  in  production  funds  from  fiscal 
year  1990  and  fiscal  year  1991,  thus  for  its  initial  two  years  of  full 
operation,  fiscal  year  1992-93,  ITVS  expects  to  operate  from  an 
annual  expenditure  of  between  $14,000,000  and  $14,500,000. 

Given  the  breadth  of  its  mandate,  the  Independent  Television 
Service  believes  it  should  continue  the  following  year  at  that  level 
and  the  service  is  asking  for  $15,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994. 

Now,  at  a  time  when  PBS  and  CPB  are  newly  concentrating  the 
major  portion  of  public  television  sources  on  the  PBS  national 
prime  time  schedule,  it  is  essential  that  funds  be  reserved  for 
broader  programming  purposes. 

As  the  observational  point  for  this  task,  ITVS  believes  its  request 
is  modest  indeed. 

Money  set  aside  for  the  Independent  Television  Service  may  be 
some  of  the  best  money  spent  on  public  television. 

It  is  funding  that  goes  directly  to  programs  that  themselves  are 
dedicated  to  maintaining  a  crucial  diversity. 

We  believe  that  an  increase  in  funding  will  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  the  Independent  Television  Service's  ability  to  realize  its 
crucial  mission. 

ITVS  is  dedicated  to  funding  projects  which  public  television  oth- 
erwise might  not  fund. 

As  such  it  offers  public  television  what  we  might  think  of  as  an 
incubator. 
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When  ITVS  programs  succeed,  they  should  become  models  or 
similar  kinds  of  programming. 

The  net  result  should  be  to  invite  the  system  to  be  less  adverse  to 
risks,  to  discover  different  ways  of  relating  to  its  audience,  and  to 
make  it  clear  to  audiences  who  have  traditionally  felt  excluded 
that  there  is  a  continuing  place  for  them  on  public  television. 

I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Schott. 

You  have  given  us  a  good  statement,  and  we  appreciate  it. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Schott  follows:] 
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May  14,  1991 


Testimony  before  thg  Subcommittee  on  t^abor.  Health  and  HHman  Service?. 
Education  and  Related  Agencies. 
William  H.  Natcher,  Chairman 


Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

Our  thanks  for  your  belief  in  the  creative  vision  of  independent  film  and 
video  producers  across  the  country,  and  thanks  as  well  for  your  support  of 
the  Independent  Television  Service  which  is  dedicated  to  funding  and 
distributing  the  best  of  this  independent  work  on  public  television.  The 
Independent  Television  Service  is  intent  on  redirecting  public  television  to 
the  original  founding  vision  as  articulated  in  the  Carnegie  Commission 
Report  of  1967:  making  it  "an  environment  hospitable  to  risk,  to  a  search 
for  new  forms,  and  to  creative  work  by  persons  of  exceptional  talent.  It 
[public  television]  must  look  to  the  fullest  exploitation  and  realization  of 
television  as  a  medium  in  its  own  right.  It  must  think  in  terms  of  new 
audiences.  In  the  end,  it  may  be  a  means  by  which  a  whole  world  of  creative 
talent,  which  now  stands  aloof  from  television,  can  begin  to  serve  and  to 
draw  strength  from  the  diverse  audiences  that  Public  Television  will  reach." 

At  a  time  when  public  television  dollars  are  going  more  and  more  to  major 
primetime  series  targeted  to  attract  large  national  audiences,  corporate 
sponsors  and  significant  pledge  response,  the  Independent  Television  Service 
promises  to  bring  viewers  something  different.  Our  express  mission  is  to 
create  genuine  and  widespread  diversity  and  innovation  in  programming,  and 
to  attract  new  audiences  to  public  television,  including  those  presently 
unserved  and  underserved,  particularly  rural  and  regional  audiences,  people 
of  color,  and  children.  Put  simply,  ITVS  seeks  to  create  a  public  service 
television;  to  offer  viewers  programming  of  substance,  programming  which 
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speaks  directly  and  in  new  ways  to  their  lives  and  needs,  and  in  response  to 
the  many  different  communities  from  which  they  may  comev  ITVS  is 
dedicated  to  making  programs  for  the  heterogeneous  needs  of  our  country, 
and  to  making  program  decisions  apart  from  the  marketplace  forces  which 
are  coming  more  and  more  to  dominate  public  television  "programming. 

No  group  of  producers  is  more  capable  of  realizing  this  re-dedication  of 
public  television  to  its  original  mission  than  our  nation's  independent 
producers.  Independents  comprise  the  thousands  of  smaller  producing 
groups  around  the  country  who,  up  to  now,  have  faced  a  host  of 
impediments  to  bringing  their  fresh  ideas  and  passionate  voices  to  public 
television.  But  now,  thanks  to  Congressional  support,  the  Independent 
Television  Service  is  helping  to  change  that. 

Although  rrVS  is,  at  this  late  date,  just  now  signing  its  initial  production 
contracts  with  CPB,  ITVS  has  already  accomplished  a  great  deal.  The 
service  issued  its  first  request  for  proposals,  sending  over  24,000 
applications  to  independents  throughout  the  country.  This  was  the  first  truly 
comprehensive  national  mailing  from  any  media  organization  and  was 
carefully  directed  to  producers  who  are  generally  overlooked,  particularly 
regional  producers,  emerging  talent  and  producers  of  color.  As  a  result  of 
ITVS's  unprecedented  attempt  at  broadening  opportunity,  we  received 
2,040  proposals  this  past  month--the  largest  response  to  any  media  funding 
initiative.  Clearly  there  are  a  host  of  individual  voices  eager  to  speak  through 
the  national  media  if  given  the  opportunity. 

To  provide  direction  for  this  programming  ITVS  has  undertaken  intensive 
discussions  with  a  wide  range  of  producers,  critics  and  community  leaders 
throughout  the  country  about  how  most  imaginatively  to  serve  underserved 
audiences.  ITVS  has  conducted  roundtables  and  interviews  with  over  one 
hundred  opinion  leaders  about  how  to  connect  innovative  programming 
with  communities  of  color  and  children.  And  our  panels  are  now  reporting 
an  exceptional  range  of  exciting  programs  to  propose  for  funding. 
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Had  the  Independent  Television  Service  been  funded  at  the  time  Congress 
expected,  it  would  now  be  offering  viewers  programs  which  deliver  on  its 
promise,  and  would  have  demonstrable  reason  to  request  an  increase  in 
funding  for  its  crucial  work.  We  trust,  however,  that  this  committee  will  see 
the  importance  even  at  this  date  of  making  a  substantially  increased 
commitment  to  ITYS  funding  beyond  the  start-up  amount  mandated  in 
1988.  We  are,  after  all,  talking  about  the  appropriation  for  1994,  three 
years  hence.  If  this  committee  wants  to  contribute  to  meaningful  change  in 
public  television,  we  hope  it  will  recognize  this  as  a  vital  opportunity  to 
provide  increased  resources  for  ITVS's  mission  in  the  future. 


rrVS  was  mandated  by  Congress  to  be  up  and  operating  in  1989.  However, 
it  has  taken  over  two  years  of  negotiation  with  CPB  to  agree  to  appropriate 
contractual  terms  for  its  creation,  terms  which  guarantee  ITVS  its  proper 
autonomy.  ITYS  will  receive  $8  million  for  FY  1992.  Seventy  percent  of 
these  funds  will  go  directly  to  production  by  independent  producers.  The 
balance  will  go  for:  1)  promotion  and  outreach  services  to  support  the 
programs;  2)  packaging  costs  to  insure  that  they  will  have  maximum 
attractiveness  to  public  television  programmers;  and  3)  overhead  and 
administrative  costs  of  the  service.  But  this  level  of  funding  is  far  below  what 
should  be  reserved  of  public  television  funds  for  the  tasks  within  ITVS's 
mandate. 


The  Committee  should  recognize  that,  while  ITVS  expects  that  its  FY  1 993 
contract  will  include  only  a  nominal  increase  above  the  $8  million  allotted 
for  FY  1992,  ITVS  will  be  doing  considerably  more  in  each  of  those  two 
years.  Because  of  the  delays  in  obtaining  its  first  contracts,  ITVS  will  also 
expend,  in  '92-'93,  $12  million  in  production  funds  from  FY  1990  and  FY 
1991.  Thus  for  its  initial  two  years  of  full  operation,  FY  1992-1993,  ITVS 
expects  to  operate  from  an  annual  expenditure  of  between  $14  million  and 
$14.5  million.  Given  the  breadth  of  its  mandate,  ITVS  believes  it  should 
continue  the  following  year  at  that  level.  The  service  is  asking  for  $15 
million  for  FY  1994. 
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At  a  time  when  PBS  and  CPB  are  newly  concentrating  the  major  portion  of 
public  television's  resources  on  the  PBS  national  primetime  schedule,  it  is 
essential  that  funds  be  reserved  for  broader  programming  purposes.  As  the 
focal  point  for  this  task,  ITVS's  request  is  modest  indeed. 


Money  set  aside  for  the  Independent  Television  Service  may  be  some  of  the 
best  money  spent  in  public  television:  it  is  funding  which  goes  directly  to 
programs  which  themselves  are  dedicated  to  maintaining  a  crucial  diversity. 

We  believe  that  an  increase  in  funding  will  contribute  significantly  to  the 
Independent  Television  Service's  ability  to  realize  its  crucial  mission.  ITVS  is 
dedicated  to  funding  projects  which  public  television  otherwise  might  not 
fund.  As  such,  it  offers  public  television  what  we  might  think  of  as  an 
"incubator":  when  ITVS  programs  succeed,  they  should  become  models  for 
similar  kinds  of  programming.  The  net  result  should  be  to  invite  the  system 
to  be  less  adverse  to  risk,  to  discover  different  ways  of  relating  to  its 
audience,  and  to  make  it  clear  to  audiences  who  have  traditionally  felt 
excluded  that  there  is  a  continuing  place  for  them  on  public  television. 


John  Schott,  Executive  Director 
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Tuesday,  May  14,  1991. 

WITNESS 

ARNOLD  L.  MITCHEM,  PH.D.,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  NATIONAL  COUNCIL 
OF  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  ASSOCIATIONS 

Mr.  Natcher.  Our  next  witness  is  Dr.  Mitchem.  Come  around. 
Doctor. 

We  are  glad  to  have  you  back  before  the  committee.  You  know 
what  they  say  in  the  Bible  about  the  last.  You  go  right  ahead  now, 
Doctor. 

We  are  going  to  listen  to  you. 

Mr.  Mitchem.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Stokes. 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  and  honor  again  to  be  able  to  testify  before 
this  committee  on  behalf  of  the  National  Council  of  Educational 
Opportunity  Association  regarding  the  TRIO  programs.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wish  to  highlight  my  testimony  and  make  four  broad  points. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Stokes,  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  for  the  leadership,  support,  sensitivity  and 
confidence  that  you  have  all  demonstrated  in  the  TRIO  programs 
and  placed  in  the  TRIO  programs. 

As  you  know,  one  of  those  programs  is  upward  bound.  The  other 
evening  I  was  reading  Alex  Kolowitz'  book.  There  are  no  children 
here.  It  is  a  story  of  two  brothers  in  a  housing  project  in  Chicago 
who  are  struggling  against  the  odds. 

One  of  these  brothers,  Pharaoh,  was  assisted  by  the  Upward 
Bound  Program  at  the  University  of  Illinois  in  Chicago,  and  on  the 
evening  that  he  was  accepted  into  the  Upward  Bound  Program,  he 
was  asked  by  the  upward  bound  staff  what  did  he  want  to  do  when 
he  grew  up,  and  he  said  he  wanted  to  be  a  congressman. 

The  sense  you  get  from  the  book  is  that  the  program  is  certainly 
assisting  Pharaoh  in  becoming  a  congressman.  I  think  the  point  of 
this  is  that  Upward  Bound  and  the  other  four  TRIO  programs 
assist  and  empower  some  of  the  poorest  among  us  in  our  society. 

Right  now  there  are  600,000  youth  and  adults  who  are  participat- 
ing in  the  TRIO  Programs  in  1,000  colleges  and  over  80  community 
agencies. 

Forty-one  percent  of  those  youngsters  and  adults  are  Afro-Ameri- 
can, 35  percent  are  white,  17  percent  are  hispanic,  4  percent  are 
American  Indian  and  3  percent  are  Asian. 

My  second  point  is  that  TRIO  serves  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
eligible  population.  We  did  some  work  recently  and  discovered  that 
there  were  10.2  million  Americans  between  12  and  91  who  are 
TRIO  eligible. 

That  means  that  they  come  from  families  where  the  income  is 
less  than  150  percent  of  poverty  and  they  are  also  first  generation 
of  their  family  to  go  to  college.  This  particular  cohort  represents  40 
percent  of  all  whites  in  the  United  States  between  the  ages  of  12 
and  19  and  60  percent  of  all  the  minorities  in  the  U.S.  between  12 
and  19. 

So  there  is  a  real  gap  in  the  terms  of  the  number  of  students  we 
are  serving  and  the  number  of  students  out  there  who  need  to  be 
served.  Last  year  your  committee  made  tremendous  progress,  tre- 
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mendous  progress  in  closing  that  gap.  You  increased  the  TRIO  ap- 
propriation by  40  percent,  $100  million. 

Finally,  after  the  budget  agreements,  it  translated  out  to  38  per- 
cent increase  or  $92  million.  What  that  has  meant,  we  estimate 
that  86,000  more  students  are  currently  being  served  by  the  TRIO 
programs,  and  equally  important  it  has  enabled  the  United  States 
Department  of  Education  to  launch  an  early  intervention  initiative 
in  over  200  talent  search  programs  this  fall. 

What  that  means  is  that  they  will  be  working  in  the  middle 
schools  to  motivate  and  prepare  disadvantaged  young  people  to 
consider  and  prepare  for  most  secondary  education.  My  last  point 
is,  I  would  hope  that  we  can  continue  this  momentum. 

We  want  to  make  further  strides.  We  want  to  serve  more  stu- 
dents from  the  588,000  we  are  currently  serving.  We  would  like  to 
see  the  number  doubled  to  serve  1,170,000.  Here  it  should  be  point- 
ed out  that  the  administration  also  wants  to  serve  more  TRIO  stu- 
dents, and  it  is  proposed  a  15  percent  increase. 

Our  recommendation,  of  course,  taking  into  account  the  doubling 
of  students,  is  much  larger.  We  are  recommending  an  appropria- 
tion for  fiscal  1992  of  $696  million.  Again,  we  deeply  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  testify  before  you  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Mitchem.  You  have 
given  us  an  excellent  statement.  You  come  back  to  see  us. 

Mr.  Stokes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  don't  have  any  ques- 
tions. I  want  to  just  take  a  moment  and  commend  Dr.  Mitchem  for 
his  testimony  here  today.  He,  of  course,  has  been  here  a  number  of 
times  over  the  years,  and  as  he  has  already  acknowledged,  this 
committee  has  been  very  supportive  of  the  TRIO  programs,  and  we 
are  very  proud  of  the  work  that  the  TRIO  people  do. 

Mr.  Mitchem.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Stokes.  They  are  some  of  the  finest  educators  in  the  country. 
They  are  very  warm,  sincere  people,  and  I  just  want  to  say,  from 
my  association  with  the  TRIO  people  that  they  should  all  be  proud 
of  the  work  they  do  with  these  disadvantaged  youth,  who  otherwise 
would  not  have  an  opportunity  for  a  college  education  were  it  not 
for  the  existence  of  that  program. 

Mr.  Mitchem.  Thank  you. 

I  will  carry  those  remarks  back,  Mr.  Stokes. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Mitchem  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  particularly 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  you  today.    My  neune 
is  Arnold  Mitchem  and  I  am  the  Executive  Director  of  the  National 
Council  of  Educational  Opportunity  Associations  (NCEOA) . 

The  TRIO  Pro<p'»»« 

Nr.  Matcher,  it  has  been  your  support  —  together  with  that 
of  Mr.  Conte  and  Mr.  Stokes  —  which  has  brought  the  TRIO  pro- 
greuns  to  the  point  where  they  are  a  key  element  in  the  federal 
strategy  to  expand  educational  opportunity  at  the  postsecondary 
level.    The  prudent  investment  made  in  these  programs,  over  some 
very  difficult  years,  continues  to  bear  fruit  today. 

As  you  know,  TRIO  refers  to  a  set  of  six  programs  authorized 
under  Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.     They  are 
formally  known  as  the  Special  Programs  for  Students  from  Disad- 
vantaged Backgrounds.    As  a  group,  the  six  TRIO  programs  are 
designed  to  identify  qualified  individuals  from  low-income 
families  who  are  in  the  first-generation  in  their  family  to 
attend  college,  to  prepare  these  students  for  post-secondary 
education,  to  provide  supportive  services  to  them  while  they 
pursue  programs  of  post-secondary  education,  and  to  motivate  and 
prepare  them  for  doctoral  progreuns. 
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In  Fiscal  Year  1991,  TRIO  projects  will  operate  in  nearly 
1,000  colleges  and  luiiversities  and  over  eighty  community  agen- 
cies.   Nearly  600,000  youths  and  adults,  from  seventh  grade 
through  college,  will  be  served.    Two-thirds  of  the  individuals 
served  by  the  TRIO  progreuns  are  from  feunilies  where  the  taxable 
income  is  less  than  150%  of  the  poverty  level  and  where  neither 
parent  graduated  from  college.    Among  TRIO  students,  41%  are 
black,  35%  are  white,  17%  are  Hispanic,  4%  are  American  Indian, 
and  3%  are  Asian. 


STUDENTS  SERVED  AND  PROJECTS  FDNDED  BY  TRIO  APPROPRIATIONS 
FY  1991 

EOC  14.1  million  112,000  41 
HcNair  Post-baccalaureate 

Program                                   5.0  million  1,475  29 

Student  Support  Services      120.7  million  163,000  716 

Talent  Search                          46.0  million  262,860  203 

Upward  Bound                          143.3  million  48,950  579 

Training                                    3.7  million  -  15 

Evaluation   1,9  ffiilli<?n 


$333.8  million      588,285  1,584 


Administration  Request 


As  you  know,  this  year  the  Administration  has  requested  an 
additional  51.4  million  dollars  for  the  TRIO  programs,  a  15% 
increase.    As  their  budget  request  indicates,  "by  encouraging 
high  performance  and  progrzun  completion,  these  programs  help  make 
the  Department's  student  financial  aid  investment  more  cost- 
effec-  tive." 
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The  Administration  is  also  recommending  major  modifications 
of  the  TRIO  progreuns.    While  the  legislative  language  for  the 
modifications  has  yet  to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress,  Secretary 
Alexander  has  testified  that,  under  the  Administration  proposals, 
the  three  pre-college  progrsuis  funded  under  the  TRIO  authority  -- 
Educational  Opportunity  Centers,  Talent  Search  and  Upward  Bound  - 
-  would  be  consolidated  under  a  block  grant.     Further,  rather 
than  be  made  available  to  colleges  and  agencies  under  a  direct 
grant  program  as  is  presently  the  case,  the  consolidated  block 
grant  would  be  allocated  to  the  states  on  a  formula  basis.  Allo- 
cations within  states  would  be  made  by  individual  state  agencies. 

The  National  Council  of  Educational  Opportunity  Associations 
opposes  these  Administration  reauthorization  proposals  and  will 
continue  to  work  with  Mr.  Ford  and  his  Subcommittee,  as  well  as 
Senator  Pell  and  his  Subcommittee,  to  assure  that  they  are  not 
enacted.     In  our  view  it  is  imprudent,  to  say  the  least,  to  dis- 
mantle a  network  of  proven  progreuns,  with  a  twenty-five  year 
record  of  success  and  strong  support  in  both  the  Administration 
and  the  Congress,  in  order  to  fund  an  unproven  model. 
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Injtiatives  Tfadg  possjbX^  by  Funding  increases  Provj-ded  TRIO  in 
F4.s<?»l  199}. 

As  you  recall,  last  year  this  Subcommittee  and  its  Senate 
counterpart  provided  TRIO  programs  increases  of  $100  million  over 
Fiscal  1990  funding.    While  this  figure  was  later  reduced  to  $92 
million  due  to  unemticipated  costs  in  other  sections  of  your 
bill,  the  increase  remains  the  largest  infusion  of  funds  into  the 
pro-  gr£un  since  the  mid- seventies.     Final  funding  decisions  have 
not  been  announced  in  any  of  the  TRIO  programs,  however,  it  is 
our  understanding  that  the  Fiscal  1991  increase  has  been  used  to: 

1)  provide  services  to  an  additional  86,000  youth  and 
adults  who  are  from  low-income  feunilies  and  in  the 
first-generation  in  their  feunilies  to  attend  college; 

2)  expand  the  number  of  Educational  Opportunity  Centers 
by  four  or  five  (10%)  and  the  number  of  Talent  Search 
projects  funded  by  at  least  25  (14%) ; 

3)  enable  each  Talent  Search  project  to  begin  intervention 
programs  at  the  junior  high  school  level  so  that  young 
people  in  the  TRIO  target  population  can  be  motivated 
and  prepared  to  post-secondary  education; 
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4)  bring  significant  numbers  of  Student  Support  Services 
and  Upward  Bound  projects  to  funding  levels  where  they 
would  be  able  to  provide  comprehensive,  cost-effective 
services; 

5)  implement  Departmental  initiatives  designed  to  increase 
the  transfer  rate  of  TRIO  students  from  two-year  to 
four-year  institutions  and  to  increase  the  numbers  of 
TRIO  students  able  to  compete  in  post-secondary 
programs  in  mathematics  and  science;  and, 

6)  continue  the  evaluation  of  the  Student  Support 
Services  program. 

The  Continuing  Need 

Harold  Hodgkinson  in  his  recent  study,   "The  Same  Client:  The 
Demographics  of  Education  and  Service  Delivery  Systems",  notes 
major  demographic  changes  which  must  be  addressed.    These  include 
significant  growth  in  the  numbers  of  low-income  families  and  much 
smaller  growth  in  the  numbers  of  middle-income  families.  More- 
over, with  decreasing  middle-class  birth  rates,  it  appears  that 
as  we  move  into  the  next  century  an  increasing  number  of  young 
people  will  be  from  low-income  families. 
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It  comes  as  no  surprise  of  course  that  college  participation 
rates  vary  significantly  by  income.    According  to  a  study 
published  this  year  by  the  American  College  Testing  program,  55% 
of  Individuals  in  the  highest  income  quartile  graduate  from 
college  by  the  time  they  are  24;  only  26%  of  individuals  in  the 
third  qurtile  graduate  by  this  point.     In  the  lower  half  of  the 
national  income  distribution,  rates  continue  a  precipitious 
decline.    Among  individuals  in  the  second  quartile,  only  12% 
graduate  by  their  24th  year;  in  the  bottom  quartile,  only  6%. 

TRIO  ProoramB  iirw  .Successful  in  Addressing  the  Need 

Expansion  of  the  TRIO  programs  is  critical  if  we  are  to  de- 
crease the  disparity  In  college  enrollment  and  graduation  rates 
of  these  increasing  numbers  of  low  Income  youth.    Many  members  of 
your  Subcommittee  are  familiar  with  TRIO's  record  of  success. 
You  are  aware  that  a  1979  Research  Triangle  Institute  of  Upward 
Bound  found  that  progreun  graduates  are  four  times  as  likely'  to 
graduate  from  college  as  similar  students  without  the  benefit  of 
Upward  Bound.    A  1981  Systems  Development  Corporation  study  of 
Student  Support  Services  found  that  college  freshmen  served  by 
this  TRIO  program  are  more  than  twice  as  likely  to  complete  their 
freshman  year  as  similar  students  who  did  not  receive  supplemen- 
tal counseling,  tutoring  and  Instructional  services. 
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We  in  the  TRIO  community  are  uncomfortable  in  relying  on 
statistics  this  dated  to  demonstrate  program  effectiveness.  More 
importantly,  we  recognize  that  the  services  our  programs  provide 
can  be  improved.     For  that  reason,  we  have  been  very  supportive 
of  the  Administration's  requests  over  the  past  several  years  to 
fund  evaluations  of  TRIO  programs  from  the  TRIO  appropriations. 
In  fact,  we  have  asked  the  Subcommittee  on  Postsecondary 
Education  to  include  the  authority  for  several  on-going 
evaluations  in  the  TRIO  subpart  during  the  reauthorization. 

yCEPA  Figgal  1992  Rg<?<?mCT<tati9ng 

We  are  requesting  an  appropriation  of  $696.4  million  in 
fiscal  1992,  sufficient  funds  to  doxible  the  number  of  TRIO 
students  served  as  follows: 


nOT.TARS 


STDDEHTS 


EOC 

McNair  Post-Baccalaureate 

ProgreuD 
Student  Support  Services 
Talent  Search 
Upward  Bound 
Training 
Evaluation 


29.4  million 


224,000 


10.5  million 

253.7  million 

96.7  million 

301.4  million 


326,000 
525,720 
97,900 


2,950 


3.7  million 


TOTAL 


 1.0  million 

$696.4  million 


1,176,570 
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This  distribution  assumes  significant  expansion  in  the 
number  of  Educational  Opportunity  Centers,  Ronald  E.  McNair  Post 
Baccalaureate  Achievement  Programs,  and  Talent  Search  programs 
funded.     It  also  assumes  continued  expansion  in  the  number  of 
Upward  Bound  progreuns  funded.     Finally,  the  numbers  of  students 
served  by  presently  funded  Student  Support  Services  and  Upward 
Bound  programs  would  be  substantially  increased  in  response  to 
the  large  unmet  needs  in  these  communities  and  on  these  campuses 

Presently  TRIO  progreuns  serve  fewer  than  10%  of  those 
eligible  for  and  in  need  of  these  services.     Continued  support 
from  your  Subcommittee,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  enable  us  to  bring 
proven  services  to  a  much  larger  portion  of  those  eligible. 
TRIO'S  intervention,  in  turn,  will  in  very  many  cases  provide 
talented  young  people  and  adults  an  opportunity  to  attain  the 
productive  lives  and  upward  mobility  to  which  they  aspire. 

Nr.  Chairman,  again  I  want  to  express  my  thanks  for  the 
opportvinity  to  come  before  you  and  I  would  be  pleased  to  answer 
any  questions  you  might  have. 
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Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  committee  will  now  adjourn  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. 


Wednesday,  May  15,  1991. 


WITNESSES 

HON.  PETER  HOAGLAND,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  NEBRASKA 

Mr.  Natcher.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Our  first  witness  this  morning  is  our  friend  and  neighbor  from 
Nebraska,  Mr.  Peter  Hoagland.  Mr.  Hoagland  is  there  with  our 
friend  from  Connecticut,  Sam.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you,  both  of 
you  gentlemen  before  our  committee. 

Mr.  Hoagland.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  introduce  Mr.  John  Began 
and  Roy  Bennett,  who  are  sitting  right  behind  me.  They  are  here 
to  acknowledge  the  tremendous  leadership  you  have  provided  and 
your  committee  has  provided  through  the  years  in  restoring  signifi- 
cant cuts  proposed  by  the  administration  in  the  Impact  Aid  Pro- 
gram. 

All  of  us  involved  in  Impact  Aid  recognize  the  tremendous  contri- 
bution you  have  made  in  being  sure  that  our  military  dependent, 
federally  dependent  school  children  in  America  have  the  funds  to 
receive  an  adequate  education.  We  are  here  asking  that  funds  cut 
by  the  administration  be  restored. 

We  are  asking  for  $100,000,000  approximately  for  all  aspects  of 
the  Impact  Aid  programming  restored.  That  is  about  $200  per 
child,  Mr.  Chairman.  That  is  all  we  are  asking  for,  $200  per  child 
so  this  program  will  be  adequately  funded. 

It  has  never  been  actually  funded.  This  subcommittee  every  year 
has  come  to  the  rescue  and  been  sure  that  these  federally  depend- 
ent children  have  the  funds  they  need.  In  the  Bellevue  school 
system  the  Impact  Aid  funds  equal  the  total  amount  of  all  the 
property  tax  levied  against  the  people  in  the  City  of  Bellevue. 

So  it  is  very,  very  important  to  these  citizens  that  these  funds 
are  restored  or  else  their  property  tax  double  or  nearly  double.  I 
would  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  unanimous  consent  that  my  full  state- 
ment be  made  part  of  the  record. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions. 

Mr.  Natcher.  It  will  be  inserted  in  its  entirety. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Hoagland  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  CONGRESSMAN  PETER  HOAGLAND 

Hearing  on  the  FY  1992  Budget  Request  for  Impact  Aid  before  tlie  House  of 
Representatives  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services,  and  Education 

May  15,  1991 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  today  on  impact  aid  to 
education.  Appearing  with  me  are  Dr.  John  Deegan,  Administrative  Assistant, 
and  Dr.  Roy  Bennett,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  Bellevue,  Nebraska, 
Public  School  District. 

This  morning  Mr.  Morrison,  of  Washington  State,  and  I  are  presenting  a 
letter  to  the  subcommittee  signed  by  83  Members  of  Congress  expressing  our 
deep  concern  over  the  Administration's  FY  1992  budget  proposal  to  reduce 
impact  aid  funding  to  elementary  and  secondary  schools  by  $144.9  million. 
Despite  inflation  and  increased  costs,  the  President's  budget  freezes  the 
funding  level  for  "A"  students  at  the  FY  1991  level  without  taking  inflation  into 
account.  Second,  it  eliminates  funding  for  "B"  students,  maintaining  that  the 
presence  of  these  children  imposes  a  much  smaller  financial  burden  than  that 
of  "A"  children.  Eighty-three  Members  strongly  believe  that  failure  to  keep  pace 
with  inflation  and  the  total  elimination  of  "B"  students  is  wrong  and  will  have 
serious  implications  for  our  nation's  school  districts  and  the  families  in  those 
schools. 

A  FEDERAL  COMMITTMENT 
Over  40  years  ago,  the  Congress  formally  acknowledged  the  federal 
government's  responsibility  to  assist  school  districts  that  are  impacted  by 
federal  installations  and  educate  federally-connected  students.  P.L.  81-874,  the 
impact  aid  program,  recognizes  the  federal  government's  duty  to  reimburse 
school  districts  for  the  local  revenues  lost  from  federally-connected  parents 
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because  of  federal  ownership.  Congress  did  not  establish  this  program  as  a 
special  benefit;  it  was  the  fulfillment  of  a  federal  responsibility  to  these 
communities. 

These  proposed  cuts  come  on  top  of  drastic  cuts  made  since  1981,  at  a 
time  when  per  pupil  expenditures  for  education  nationwide  have  increased  an 
average  of  7%  each  of  the  past  five  years.  In  this  fiscal  year,  the  federal 
government  is  paying  less  than  58%  of  the  actual  cost  of  federal  impaction  to 
these  districts.  Schools  have  been  scrimping  and  saving,  cutting  corners  for 
years  to  continue  to  provide  a  decent  education  to  our  federally-connected 
children.  There  are  few  corners  left  to  cut. 

In  my  Congressional  district  --  the  home  of  Offutt  Air  Force  Base  and  the 
Headquarters  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command    impact  aid  is  a  critical  source  of 
funding.  This  large  military  installation  creates  an  influx  of  residents  in  the 
surrounding  communities  and  students  in  the  public  schools.  For  example,  the 
Bellevue  School  District  has  over  5,000  federally-connected  students,  the 
Papillion  LaVista  School  District  has  about  2,500,  and  Plattsmouth  has  400. 
These  schools  are  expected  to  provide  these  students  a  quality  education. 
However,  the  parents  of  these  students  often  do  not  pay  property  taxes  or  sales 
taxes,  since  they  live  on  federal  property  and  shop  at  the  PX.  So  while  they 
expect  the  community  to  provide  their  children  with  a  quality  education,  they  do 
not  provide  the  revenues  the  community  needs  to  provide  their  children  an 
education. 

CUTS  UNTIMELY 
President  Bush's  cut  of  $144.9  million  violates  a  time-honored 
commitment.  These  cuts  are  particularly  untimely.  As  our  troops  return  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  war,  it  would  be  particularly  inappropriate  to  reduce  funds  for  the 
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education  of  military  children.  Operation  Desert  Storm  has  forced  military 
districts  to  incur  approximately  $10  million  nationwide  in  non-budgeted 
expenses  to  address  the  emotional  and  security  needs  of  their  students.  Our 
nation  has  given  unbounded  support  to  our  soldiers.  American's  tradition  of 
patriotism  and  support  for  the  troops  has  blossomed.  Surely,  we  can  support 
our  soldiers'  children  at  home,  as  we  supported  our  soldiers  on  the  battlefield. 

The  impact  aid  cuts  also  come  at  a  time  of  reductions  in  state  education 
expenditures.  Currently,  30  states  have  budget  deficits.  Local  school  districts 
will  have  to  either  increase  local  taxes  or  cut  programs.  Failing  to  properly  fund 
this  program  may  result  in  thousands  of  lost  jobs,  class  sizes  of  over  50 
students,  and  an  inadequate  education  for  children  of  military  personnel.  It  is 
not  fair  to  ask  local  taxpayers  to  take  over  a  federal  responsibility. 

Ultimately,  the  Issue  is  one  of  equity.  Impact  aid  does  not  provide  "extra" 
funding  to  these  schools.  It  provides  basic  funding,  for  books,  teachers' 
salaries,  educational  materials  and  equipment.  It  ensures  that  these  schools 
will  remain  open  for  military  and  Indian  children,  and  that  they  can  continue  to 
provide  a  quality  education  for  the  children  of  our  military  personnel. 

While  visiting  with  the  Board  of  Eduction  of  the  Bellevue  Public  Schools 
recently,  they  shared  some  information  with  me  that  I  want  to  pass  along  to  you. 
At  times  it  is  difficult  to  quantify  what  impact  these  requested  funds  will  have. 
From  the  fact  sheet  I  am  providing  you  can  see  that  the  local  taxpayer  and  the 
state  are  now  paying  more  than  their  fair  share.  Federal  impact  aid  payments 
actually  consist  of  less  than  40%  of  the  funds  required  to  bring  the  school  district 
budget  in  line  with  the  rest  of  the  state.  The  school  district  already  spends 
approximately  $200  per  pupil  less  than  the  state  average. 
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I  am  fully  aware  of  the  budget  constraints  that  your  Subcommittee  and  all 
of  us  in  Congress  face.  Federally  impacted  schools  also  have  constraints  and 
needs  that  have  to  be  met.  Congress  must  to  live  up  to  its  obligation  to  these 
students  for  FY  1992  and  restore  the  cuts  proposed  by  President  Bush. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  and  support  to  you  and  this 
Subcommittee  for  your  help  in  the  past  and  for  continuing  efforts  to  fund  this 
federal  obligation  which  means  so  much  to  the  students  in  my  Congressional 
District  and  districts  across  the  country.  I  pledge  my  attention  and  energy  to  do 
all  I  can  to  put  adequate  resources  into  this  program. 
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Wednesday,  May  15,  1991. 

WITNESS 

HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  CONNECTICUT 

Mr.  Natcher.  Our  next  witness  is  Sam  Gejdenson  from  Connecti- 
cut. 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  again.  I  com- 
mend you  for  the  great  support  you  have  shown  for  this  program 
through  the  years.  I  will  place  my  entire  statement  in  the  record 
and  only  make  a  couple  of  brief  statements. 

The  town  of  Groton  in  my  district  has  47  percent  of  its  school 
population  as  A's  and  B's,  40  percent  A's  and  60  percent  B's. 

The  state  has  a  $2,600,000,000  deficit.  The  ten  years  of  Reagan 
and  Bush  passing  the  buck  to  the  states  and  local  governments 
have  left  our  state  in  economic  trouble.  About  40  out  of  the  50 
states  are  in  that  trouble. 

Today  these  students  who  are  in  our  community  because  of  fed- 
eral decisions  need  to  get  a  quality  education.  They  often  times 
need  additional  assistance  because  of  the  destructive  nature  of 
their  families'  life  styles,  moving  from  one  base  to  another. 

These  costs  ought  to  be  born  by  the  Federal  Government  as  part 
of  our  defense  burden.  I  know  you  share  that  view.  So  I  thank  you 
for  giving  us  a  chance  just  to  come  by  and  to  thank  you  for  your 
previous  efforts  and  in  advance  for  the  efforts  you  will  make  on 
behalf  of  these  young  children  this  year. 

Thank  you. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Gejdenson  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF  THE  HONORABLE  SAM  GEJDENSON 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR,  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES,  AND  EDUCATION 

MAY  15,  1991 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  thank  you  for 
allowing  me  to  testify  this  morning  about  federal  impact  aid  and 
also  for  holding  hearings  on  this  crucial  program. 

On  behalf  of  the  5,000  federally  impacted  children  from  nine 
communities  in  my  district,  I  urge  the  subcommittee  to  fully  fund 
impact  aid  for  fiscal  year  1992. 

To  show  you  how  important  full  funding  for  this  program  is, 
I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  explain  the  dynamics  of  one  of 
the  federally  impacted  school  systems  in  my  district. 

Groton,  Connecticut,  which  is  home  the  the  Naval  Nuclear 
Submarine  Base,  is  the  most  heavily  impacted  town  in  my  district. 
Groton  is  a  "super  A"  district,  with  almost  40%  of  its  student 
population  made  up  of  federal  "A"  students,  and  an  additional  7% 
are  federal  "B"  students. 

Groton  Public  Schools  take  special  care  in  making  federally 
impacted  children  feel  at  home.     Since  there  is  always  an  influx 
of  families  transferring  into  the  area,  they  test  each  child  upon 
arrival  and  place  him  or  her  at  the  appropriate  level  for  math 
and  reading.     Groton 's  dedicated  educators  also  realize  that 
military  families'  vacations  are  dictated  by  scheduled  leaves — 
not  the  school  calender — and  offer  specialized  assistance  to 
children  who  may  have  missed  important  sections  of  curriculum. 
During  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis,  Groton  provided  added  security 
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services  and  counseling  services  for  their  students . 

Groton's  school  system,  and  others  like  it,  are  continuously 
being  threatened  by  the  federal  government ' s  unwillingness  to 
fully  compensate  local  governments  for  the  cost  of  providing 
services  to  military  personnel.     Military  personnel  who  live  on 
base,  pay  no  local  taxes,  yet  their  children  are  still  educated 
in  local  school  systems.     In  a  town  like  Groton,  where  40%  of  the 
students  are  from  military  families,  the  burden  to  the  local 
government  is  tremendous . 

This  year,  the  Administration's  budget  calls  for  no 
increase  in  impact  aid  funding.     This  is  difficult  to  understand, 
since  per  pupil  expenditures  for  impact  aid  have  increased  by 
less  than  3%  over  the  past  six  years.     The  result  is  that  impact 
aid  funding  has  not  kept  pace  with  inflation,  and  state  and  local 
governments  have  been  forced  to  bear  the  additional  costs . 

When  shortcomings  in  federal  impact  aid  have  occurred  in  the 
past,  Groton  has  been  able  to  appeal  to  the  state  government  for 
help.     However,  since  Connecticut  is  encountering  a  budget 
deficit  of  $834  million  this  year,  help  will  no  longer  be 
available. 

We  owe  a  special  debt  to  communities  like  Groton  which  not 
only  welcome  the  diversity  their  military  neighbors  bring,  but 
also  take  special  steps  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  children. 
The  very  least  we  can  do  is  provide  these  communities  with  the 
full  reimbursement  we  have  promised  in  Public  Law  81-874.     I  urge 
the  subcommittee  to  provide  full  funding  for  impact  aid. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee. 
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Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Sam,  we  appreciate  both  of  you  gentlemen  appearing  at  this 
time.  And  offering  your  testimony  in  regard  to  Impact  Aid  general- 
ly and  especially  for  category  B,  which  they  leave  out  of  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  in  its  entirety. 

As  you  know,  for  fiscal  year  1991,  the  current  year  budget,  we 
have  $780,000,000  for  Impact  Aid,  $130,000,000  is  for  category  B, 
$133,000,000,  to  be  exact,  for  category  B.  The  budget,  as  submitted 
by  the  President,  calls  for  $620,000,000  for  all  of  Impact  Aid,  and 
all  of  B  is  out. 

We  are  delighted  to  have  all  of  you  members  in  the  House,  our 
friends,  to  help  us  with  this.  And  when  we  have  also  the  money  in 
there,  if  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  put  money  back  in  for  B's,  we 
will  have  some  other  money  we  are  going  to  have  to  put  back,  and 
we  want  you  to  stay  with  us  on  that,  too. 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  Don't  worry,  Mr.  Chairman. 

We  have  always  followed  your  lead  on  these  issues. 

Mr.  Natcher.  We  appreciate  your  coming.  Thank  you  very 
much. 


Wednesday,  May  15,  1991. 

WITNESS 

HON.  DUKE  CUNNINGHAM,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  Natcher.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Cunningham.  Now,  Mr. 
Cunningham  come  right  up  and  have  a  seat. 

Mr.  Cunningham  from  California,  we  are  delighted  to  have  you 
before  our  committee.  We  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Natcher,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  was  an  educator  before  I  was  a  fighter  pilot  and  then  I  was  an 
educator  before,  and  this  is  one  Republican  that  will  help  you  put 
those  dollars  back  in. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Against  the  President's  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  appreciate 
this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  in  support  of  Impact 
Aid. 

The  44th  congressional  district  that  I  represent  covers  a  large 
section  of  urban  San  Diego.  The  city  and  account  of  San  Diego  are 
home  of  three  aircraft  carriers  which  could  even  increase  more 
rapidly. 

Roughly  100,000  Navy  personnel  and  nearly  every  type  of  ship 
currently  used  in  the  Navy,  the  Navy's  presence  accounts  for  over 
22,500  students.  That  is  a  city  in  itself  in  the  San  Diego  unified 
school  districts.  In  two  elementary  schools  in  my  district,  they  rep- 
resent 80  and  77  percent  respectively  of  the  school's  population. 

You  can  imagine  the  overcrowded  and  underfunded  status. 
Impact  Aid  has  never  comprised  more  than  6  percent  of  the  San 
Diego  city  school  budget.  In  1990-1991,  it  represented  less  than  1 
percent.  Had  this  district  been  paid  100  percent  of  its  full  entitle- 
ment in  1990-91,  it  would  receive  $27,400,000  instead  of  the 
$7,000,000  it  has  received. 
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It  has  been  rumored  that  over  5,000  additional  military  person- 
nel will  be  transferred  to  San  Diego  as  a  result  of  base  closure. 
This  would  put  us  well  over  24,000  students. 

As  you  consider  appropriating  money  for  the  Impact  Aid,  I  urge 
this  committee  to  reflect  on  the  experience  of  the  children  whose 
parents  were  deployed  in  the  gulf,  the  circumstance  of  heavily  im- 
pacted areas  like  San  Diego  and  the  need  for  school  districts  to  be 
adequately  compensated  for  their  commitment  to  education  of  chil- 
dren from  federally  connected  families. 

Impact  Aid  was  designed  to  compensate  school  districts  for  the 
lost  revenues  resulting  from  public  ownership  of  land.  Since 
schools  that  are  heavily  impacted  by  federal  dependents  do  not 
have  the  same  resources  as  the  federal  government,  an  income  tax 
burden  is  being  unfairly  placed  on  residents  in  the  area.  And,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  can  tell  you  San  Diego  was  known  for  the  amount  of 
military  it  holds,  and  that  aid  is — where  other  accounts  and  other 
cities  are  losing  military,  San  Diego  is  gaining  military  and  receiv- 
ing a  lesser  part  of  the  lion's  share. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Natcher.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you  in  the  House  with  us. 
We  appreciate  your  appearance  before  the  committee  at  this  time. 
We  want  you  to  stay  with  us.  Thank  you,  sir. 


Wednesday,  May  15,  1991. 

WITNESS 

HON.  CHET  ATKINS,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE 
OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  Natcher.  Come  round,  Mr.  Atkins.  We  are  delighted  to  have 
you  before  the  committee.  We  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  know  you  have  been  the  champion  of  this  program,  and  so — 
and  I  certainly  appreciate  all  of  that  assistance  over  the  years,  so  I 
will  be  very  brief. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  two  super  A  districts,  the  towns  of 
Ayer  and  Bedford  in  Massachusetts.  When  the  State  was  having  an 
8  percent  growth  rate,  these  towns  could  make  up  for  federal  short- 
falls with  state  and  local  revenues. 

In  the  1990's  cuts  in  Impact  Aid  weren't  a  problem.  These  days 
are  over.  State  funds  to  subsidize  the  Federal  Government  have 
dried  up.  Unemployment  in  many  towns  in  Massachusetts  is  well 
into  the  double  digits. 

Local  governments  are  broke,  many  to  the  point  of  insolvency. 
Impact  Aid  allotments,  once  just  a  problem,  are  now  a  full-blown 
crisis.  Nowhere  is  that  crisis  greater  than  in  the  town  of  Ayer. 
With  a  small  industrial  base  and  11  percent  unemployment  rate, 
Ayer  is  suffering  greatly  from  the  recession. 

Most  families  are  just  getting  by.  The  Ayer  school  district  is  com- 
prised of  66  percent  Super  A  students,  meaning  that  they  should 
receive  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  school  budget  through 
Impact  Aid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  despite  the  efforts  of  this  subcommittee  to  put  in 
what  the  administration  has  taken  out,  we  are  not  even  close  to 
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that  level.  In  1989,  the  1330  households  of  Ayer  subsidized  the  Fed- 
eral Government  by  over  half  a  million  dollars  in  education  funds 
because  of  the  problems  with  Impact  Aid  funds. 

That  averages  out  to  $375  a  family,  a  backbreaker  for  households 
struggling  to  make  ends  meet.  The  President  has  once  again  short- 
changed the  children  of  military  personnel  and  the  townspeople 
who  live  near  military  bases. 

I  hope  the  subcommittee  will  be  able  to  find  the  resources  to  in- 
crease the  Impact  Aid  A  account  to  a  level  that  will  help  relieve 
this  burden  on  families. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  and  the  subcommittee  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  testify,  but  more  importantly,  I  thank  you  for  your  past 
support  in  leadership  in  this  program.  It  is  greatly  appreciated, 
both  by  me  and  also  by  the  communities  that  I  represent. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Atkins.  You  have  given  us  an  ex- 
cellent statement.  We  appreciate  it. 


Wednesday,  May  15,  1991. 

WITNESS 

HON.  ALBERT  BUSTAMANTE,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS 

Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Cunningham,  Mr.  Cox,  Mr.  McCrery,  Mr. 
Eckart,  now  you  three  gentlemen  from  Texas,  you  are  all  here.  Come 
up  to  the  table.  We  are  delighted  to  have  you  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Edwards,  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr.  Sarpalius,  how  shall  we  pro- 
ceed? 

Mr.  Bustamante.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  proceed  with  just  a 
brief  statement,  let  me  introduce  some  of  my  friends  from  Texas 
that  are  here. 

Mr.  Tom  Mosely,  a  

Mr.  Natcher.  We  are  delighted  to  have  all  of  you  before  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Bustamante.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
appear  before  you  this  year  to  express  my  support  for  the  Impact 
Aid  Program,  Public  Law  81-874)  and  to  share  my  concerns  about 
the  administration's  proposals  to  change  fundamental  aspects  of 
the  program. 

I  have  the  privilege  of  representing  a  district  that  covers  parts  of 
the  City  of  San  Antonio  and  Bexar  County.  With  five  military  in- 
stallations in  and  near  the  City,  San  Antonio  likes  to  call  itself 
Military  USA.  Because  of  the  heavy  military  impaction,  the  Impact 
Aid  Program  plays  an  important  role  in  financing  school  districts 
in  and  adjacent  to  my  congressional  district. 

The  communities  I  represent  have  21  impacted  school  districts, 
educating  over  36,000  students.  The  total  number  of  A  students  in 
these  districts  is  2,645;  B  students  total  33,599.  These  school  dis- 
tricts receive  a  total  $7,170,000  in  A  and  B. 

Without  the  impact  aid  program,  it  would  be  difficult  for  these 
school  districts  to  deliver  normal  school  services.  This  is  particular- 
ly true  of  three  coterminous  school  districts  in  San  Antonio:  Fort 
Sam  Houston,  Lackland  and  Randolph  Field  independent  school 
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districts.  These  school  districts  are  classified  as  coterminous  be- 
cause their  boundaries  are  the  same  as  the  military  installations 
they  serve. 

Whereas  nearly  all  school  districts  receiving  Impact  Aid  assist- 
ance have  a  local  tax  base  as  their  primary  means  for  financing 
school  services,  coterminous  school  districts  do  not.  They  are  en- 
tirely dependent  on  Impact  Aid  payments  and  state  aid  for  support- 
ing their  operating  costs. 

Since  1987,  the  impact  aid  payments  to  these  school  districts 
have  been  shrinking.  Their  level  of  funding  for  fiscal  year  1991  and 
projected  level  of  funding  for  fiscal  year  1992  is  lower  than  what 
they  received  in  fiscal  year  1986.  As  a  consequence  of  the  funding 
shortfall.  Fort  Sam  Houston  and  Randolph  Field  school  districts 
were  forced  to  terminate  personnel  and  eliminate  a  number  of  staff 
positions. 

Last  year,  Representative  Norm  Dicks  and  I  sought  to  assist  fi- 
nancially strapped,  heavily  impacted  school  districts  by  providing 
$10,000,000  to  fund  Section  6(i).  This  section  of  the  Public  Law  81- 
874  allows  the  Department  of  Defense  to  disburse  Section  6  funds 
to  Section  3  impacted  schools. 

Under  the  formula  worked  out  with  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, the  three  coterminous  school  districts  will  receive  some  relief. 
However,  it  is  necessary  to  reexamine  the  funding  formula  con- 
tained in  the  ''Coterminous  Agency  Rule"  established  under  the 
Stafford-Hawkins  Act  of  1988  before  we  can  find  a  long-term  solu- 
tion to  the  funding  problems  faced  by  these  school  districts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  subcommittee,  the  administration 
has  made  a  number  of  far-reaching  proposals  for  the  Impact  Aid 
Program.  Some  of  the  proposals,  I  believe  will  aid  program  oper- 
ations, but  others  undercut  the  basic  tenets  which  established  the 
Impact  Aid  Program  in  the  first  place. 

The  administration's  proposal  to  block  grant  impact  aid  to  the 
states  ignores  the  fact  that  Impact  Aid  is  a  federal  responsibility. 
The  program  was  designed  to  help  local  school  districts  make  up 
for  the  loss  revenue  of  a  federal  presence.  If  this  program  were 
turned  over  to  the  states,  it  would  only  be  a  matter  of  time  before 
the  Federal  Government  would  seek  to  end  its  commitment  alto- 
gether. 

I  would  hope  that  the  authorizing  committees  in  the  Senate  and 
House  will  reject  the  administration's  plans  to  lump  impact  aid 
into  a  block  grant  program. 

The  administration's  budget  fiscal  year  1992  budget  request  pro- 
poses to  cut  impact  aid  by  $144,900,000,  and  unless  Congress  re- 
stores the  proposed  reduction,  impacted  school  districts  will  fall 
further  behind.  In  the  State  of  Texas,  per  pupil  expenditures  have 
increased  30.5  percent  over  the  past  four  years. 

Over  the  same  time  period,  impact  aid  payments  have  increased 
by  only  9  percent.  Throughout  the  decade  of  the  eighties,  Texas 
school  districts  with  federally  connected  students  have  had  to  make 
do  with  less.  School  districts  in  San  Antonio  cannot  afford  another 
reduction  in  their  impact  aid  payments  and  still  be  expected  to  de- 
liver same  level  of  educational  services  or  to  comply  with  state  edu- 
cational requirements. 
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The  financial  pressures  on  impacted  school  districts  can  be  allevi- 
ated if  the  program  were  appropriated  at  its  fully  authorized  level 
of  $8,850,000  million.  Given  the  budgetary  constraints  faced  by  this 
subcommittee  I  realize  the  difficulty  of  achieving  this  objective.  At 
the  least,  I  hope  you  will  consider  funding  the  Impact  Aid  Program 
for  fiscal  year  1992  at  a  level  which  covers  inflationary  costs,  which 
is  projected  at  $809,000,000. 

Mr.  Natcher.  It  will  be  placed  in  the  record  in  its  entirety. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Bustamante.  You  have  given  us  an  excellent  state- 
ment. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Bustamante  follows:] 
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FULL  STATEMENT  PREPARED  FOR  THE 
HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  —  HHS  —  EDUCATION 
CONCERNING 
FY9  2  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  P.L.  81-874 
IMPACT  AID 

By 

Representative  Albert  G.  Bustamante 
23rd  Congressional  District 
San  Antonio,  Texas 
May  15,  1991 
Roccn     2358  Rayburn  House  Office  Building 

Chairman  Natcher,  Mr.   Purcell  and  Members  of  the  Sx±)Committee,  it 
is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  appear  before  you  this  year  to  express  my 
support  for  the  Impact  Aid  Program  (Public  Law  81-874)   and  to 
share  my  concerns  about  the  Administration's  proposals  to  change 
fundamental  aspects  of  the  program. 

I  have  the  privilege  of  representing  a  district  that  covers  parts 
of  the  City  of  San  Antonio  and  Bexar  County.     With  five  military 
installations  in  and  near  the  City,    San  Antonio  likes  to  call 
itself  Military  U.S.A.     Because  of  the  heavy  military  impaction, 
the  impact  aid  program  plays  an  important  role  in  financing 
school  districts  in  and  adjacent  to  my  Congressional  District. 
The  communities  I  represent  have  21  impacted  school  districts, 
educating  over  3  6,00  0  students.     The  total  number  of   "A"  students 
in  these  districts  is  2,  645;    "B "  students  total  33,  599.  These 
school  districts  receive  a  total   $7.17  million  in  "A"  and  "B " 
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payments. 

Without  the  impact  aid  program,    it  would  be  difficult  for  these 
school  districts  to  deliver  normal  school  services.     This  is 
particularly  true  of  three  coterminous  school  districts  in  San 
Antonio:     Fort  Sam  Houston,   Lackland  and  Randolph  Field 
independent  school  districts.     These  school  districts  are 
classified  as  "coterminous"  because  their  boundaries  are  the  same 
as  the  military  installations  they  serve.     Whereas  nearly  all 
school  districts  receiving  impact  aid  assistance  have  a  local  tax 
base  as  their  primary  means  for  financing  school  services, 
cnterminnii s  school  districts  do  not.     They  are  entirely  dependent 
on  impact  aid  payments  and  state  aid  for  supporting  their 
operating  costs.  ~ 

Since  19  87,   the  impact  aid  payments  to  these  school  districts 
have  been  shrinking.     Their  level  of  funding  for  Fiscal  Year  1991 
and  projected  level  of  funding  for  Fiscal  Year  1992  is  lower  than 
what  they  received  in  Fiscal  year  19  86.     As  a  consequence  of  the 
funding  shortfall.   Fort  Sam  Houston  and  Randolph  Field  school  . 
districts  were  forced  to  terminate  personnel  and  eliminate  a 
number  of  staff  positions. 

Last  year.   Representative  Norm  Dicks  and  I  sought  to  assist 
financially-strapped,   heavily  impacted  school  districts  by 
providing  $10  million  to  fund  Section  6(i).     This  section  of  the 
P.L.   81-874  allows  the  Department  of  Defense  to  disburse  Section 
6  funds  to  Section  3  impacted  schools.     Under  the  formula  worked 
out  with  the  Department  of  Education,   the  three  coterminous 
school  districts  will  receive  some  relief.     However,    it  is 
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necessary  to  reexamine  the  funding  formula  contained  in  the 
"Coterminous  Agency  Rule"  established  under  the  Staf f ord-Hawkint 
Act  of  1988  before  we  can  find  a  long  term  solution  to  the 
funding  problems  faced  by  these  school  districts. 

Mr,   Chairman,   Members  of  the  Subcommittee,   the  Administration  has 
made  a  number  of  far  reaching  proposals  for  the  impact  aid 
program.     Some  of  the  proposals,   I  believe  will  aid  program 
operations,  but  others  undercut  the  basic  tenets  which 
established  the  impact  aid  program  in  the  first  place. 

The  Administration's  proposal  to  block  grant  impact  aid  to  the 
states  ignores  the  fact  that  impact  aid  is  a  federal 
responsibility.     The  program  was  designed  to  help  local  school 
districts  make  up  for  the  loss  revenue  of  a  federal  presence.  If 
this  program  were  turned  over  to  the  states,   it  would  only  be  a 
matter  of  time  before  the  federal  government  would  seek  to  end 
its  commitment  altogether.     I  would  hope  that  the  authorizing 
comnittees  in  the  Senate  and  House  will  reject  the 
Administration's  plans  to  lump  impact  aid  into  a  block  grant 
program. 

The  Administration's  budget  FY92  budget  request  proposes  to  cut 
impact  aid  by  $144.9  million,   and  unless  Congress  restores  the 
proposed  reduction,   impacted  school  districts  will  fall  further 
behind.     In  the  State  of  Texas,   per  pupil  expenditures  have 
increased  3  0.5  percent  over  the  past  four  years.     Over  the  same 
time  period,   impact  aid  payments  have  increased  by  only  9 
percent.     Throughout  the  decade  of  Eighties,   Texas  school 
districts  with  federally-connected  students  have  had  to  make  do 
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with  less.     School  districts  in  San  Antonio  cannot  afford  another 
reduction  in  their  impact  aid  payments  and  still  be  expected  to 
deliver  same  level  of  educational  services  or  to  comply  with 
state  educational  requirements. 

The  financial  pressures  on  impacted  school  districts  can  be 
alleviated  if  the  program  were  appropriated  at  its  fully 
authorized  level  of  $8.85  million.     Given  the  budgetary 
constraints  faced  by  this  subcommittee  I  realize  the  difficulty 
of  achieving  this  objective.     At  the  least,   I  hope  you  will 
consider  funding  the  impact  aid  program  for  Fiscal  Year  1992  at  a 
level  which  covers  inflationary  costs,  which  is  projected  at  $809 
million. 
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Wednesday,  May  15,  1991 

WITNESS 

HON.  BILL  SARPALIUS,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  TEXAS 

Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Salpalius,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 
Mr.  Sarp ALIUS.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  commend  you  on  the  leadership  you  have  given,  the  example 
you  have  given  us  younger  Members  of  Congress  to  follow. 

My  congressional  district,  the  13th  district  in  Texas,  has  seven 
school  districts  that  received  funding  under  the  Impact  Aid  Pro- 
gram. They  enroll  close  to  4500  category  A  and  B  students  in  1989. 
These  seven  districts  received  approximately  $1,200,000  in  Impact 
Aid  payments. 

However,  if  the  program  was  fully  funded,  their  collective  pay- 
ment would  be  $3,700,000,  a  difference  of  $2,500,000,000. 

The  taxpayers  of  those  seven  districts  are  providing  the  Federal 
Government  a  32  percent  subsidy.  Seventy-seven  percent  of  the  fed- 
erally connected  students  in  my  district  are  category  B  students. 

If  the  administration's  budget,  as  submitted,  in  February  was  ap- 
proved, the  taxpayers  in  my  district  will  be  paying  the  full  dollar 
for  B  students.  I  would  like  to  ask  permission  to  submit  all  of  my 
testimony  into  the  record. 

I  appreciate  your  help  and  support. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you.  You  have  given  us  an  excellent  state- 
ment. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Sarpalius  follows:] 
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THE  HONORABLE  BILL  SARPALIUS 
TEXAS  -  THIRTEENTH  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT 


TESTIMONY  BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR,   HHS  AND  EDUCATION 
REGARDING  FY  '92  FUNDING  FOR 
P.L.   81-874/81-815   (IMPACT  AID) 


MAY  15,  1991 
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MR.   CHAIRMAN,   LET  ME  FIRST  OF  ALL  EXTEND  TO  YOU  MY  APPRECIATION  FOR 
ALLOWING  ME  TO  TESTIFY  BEFORE  YOUR  SUBCOMMITTEE  THIS  MORNING  ON  THE 
IMPACT  AID  PROGRAM.     I  WON'T  TAKE  A  LOT  OF  TIME,  AS  THERE  ARE  MANY  OF 
MY  COLLEAGUES  WHO  ARE  ALSO  SCHEDULED  TO  TESTIFY  IN  SUPPORT  OF  IMPACT 
AID.      IN  FACT,   MR.   CHAIRMAN,   THERE  CAN  BE  NO  BETTER  TESTAMENT  TO  HOW 
CONGRESS  FEELS  ABOUT  IMPACT  AID  THAN  IN  THE  SHOW  OF  SUPPORT  BEING 
PRESENTED  TO  YOUR  SUBCOMMITTEE  THIS  MORNING  BY  YOUR  COLLEAGUES  IN  THE 
HOUSE  AS  WELL  AS  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  COME  OVER  FROM  THE  SENATE. 

AS  YOU  KNOW,   MR.   CHAIRMAN,   THIS  IS  A  PROGRAM  THAT,   QUITE  FRANKLY, 
OUTDATES  ALL  OTHER  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS.  IN 
FACT,   AS  I  UNDERSTAND  IT,   TODAY'S  CHAPTER  I  PROGRAM  WAS  ORIGINALLY  AN 
AMENDMENT  IN  1965  TO  P.L.   81-874.     THE  TRACK  RECORD  IMPACT  AID  HAS 
DEVELOPED  OVER  THESE  YEARS  IS  IMPECCABLE.      IT  IS  A  PROGRAM  THAT 
WORKS.      IT  IS  A  PROGRAM  THAT  ALLOWS  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  TO  FULFILL 
A  RESPONSIBILITY  IT  REALIZED  DURING  THE  POST  WORLD  WAR  II  PERIOD, 
THAT  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  HAS  A  FINANCIAL  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  LOCAL 
EDUCATIONAL  AGENCIES  IN  THIS  COUNTRY  WHICH  EDUCATE  CHILDREN  WHOSE 
PARENTS  EITHER  WORK  AND  OR  RESIDE  ON  FEDERAL  PROPERTY. 

THE  PRESENCE  OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  HAS  CAUSED  A  TAX  LOSS  IN  THOSE 
SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  DELIVERING  EDUCATIONAL  SERVICES  TO 
FEDERALLY-CONNECTED  CHILDREN.     I  DON'T  HAVE  TO  PROVIDE  YOU  WITH  A 
DETAILED  DESCRIPTION  OF  WHO  THESE  CHILDREN  ARE.     MANY  OF  THESE 
CHILDREN  HAD  A  PARENT,   AND  IN  SOME  CASES  BOTH  PARENTS,   DEPLOYED  IN 
THE  PERSIAN  GULF  WAR.     THESE  ARE  CHILDREN  WHO  WENT  THROUGH,   AND  ARE 
CONTINUING  TO  GO  THROUGH,   A  TREMENDOUS  AMOUNT  OF  EMOTIONAL  PRESSURE. 
AND  WHAT,   MR.   CHAIRMAN,   WAS  THE  ONE  STABILIZING  FORCE  THROUGHOUT  THIS 
PERIOD?  —  IT  WAS  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 
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MY  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT,  THE  THIRTEENTH  DISTRICT  IN  TEXAS,  HAS 
SEVEN  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  THAT  RECEIVE  FUNDING  UNDER  THE  IMPACT  AID 
PROGRAM.     THEY  ENROLL  CLOSE  TO  4,500  CATEGORY  "A"  AND  "B"  STUDENTS. 
IN  FY   '89,   THESE  SEVEN  DISTRICTS  RECEIVED  APPROXIMATELY  $1.2  MILLION 
IN  IMPACT  AID  PAYMENTS.     HOWEVER,   IF  THE  PROGRAM  WAS  FULLY  FUNDED, 
THEIR  COLLECTIVE  PAYMENT  WOULD  BE  $3.7  MILLION,  A  DIFFERENCE  OF  $2.5 
MILLION.     THE  TAX  PAYERS  OF  THOSE  SEVEN  DISTRICTS  ARE  PROVIDING  THE 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  A  32  PERCENT  SUBSIDY.     THAT  IS  A  PRETTY 
SUBSTANTIAL  SUBSIDY. 

SEVENTY-SEVEN  PERCENT  OF  THE  FEDERALLY  CONNECTED  STUDENTS  IN  MY 
DISTRICT  ARE  CATEGORY  "B"  STUDENTS.      IF  THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  BUDGET, 
AS  SUBMITTED  IN  FEBRUARY,   IS  ACCEPTED,   THE  TAXPAYERS  IN  MY  DISTRICT 
WILL  BE  PAYING  THE  FULL  DOLLAR  FOR  "B"  STUDENTS,  RATHER  THAN  68  CENTS 
FOR  EVERY  FEDERAL  DOLLAR  OWED  THE  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.      IN  OTHER  WORDS, 
THESE  TAXPAYERS  WILL  BE  TOTALLY  SUBSIDIZING  WHAT  IS  CLEARLY  A  FEDERAL 
RESPONSIBILITY.      I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  JOIN  IN  WITH  MY  COLLEAGUES,   WHO  HAVE 
ALSO  PRESENTED  TESTIMONY,  ASKING  THAT  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  REJECT  THE 
ADMINISTRATION'S  FY  '92  PROPOSAL  TO  ELIMINATE  FX^IDING  FOR  CATEGORY 
"B"  STUDENTS. 

INCREASED  FUNDING  FOR  IMPACT  AID  SHOULD  BE  INCLUDED  IN  THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE'S  LIST  OF  PRIORITIES.     I  REALIZE  THAT  YOUR  FIRST  JOB 
WILL  BE  TO  RESTORE  CATEGORY  "B"  FUNDING,   BUT  I  THINK  WE  MUST  MOVE 
BEYOND  JUST  RESTORATION.     THE  IMPACT  AID  PROGRAM,    INCLUDING  SECTION  2 
AND  SECTION  3,   ALONG  WITH  SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION,   SHOULD  BE  FUNDED  AT  A 
LEVEL  THAT  IS  EQUAL  TO  ITS  IMPORTANCE  AS  A  PROGRAM. 
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WHATEVER  YOUR  SUBCOMMITTEE  CAN  DO  TO  INSURE  THAT  THE  IMPACT  AID 
PROGRAM  REMAINS  STRONG  IS  ALL  THAT  I  OR  ANYONE  CAN  ASK.     I  APPRECIATE 
THE  WORK  YOU  HAVE  DONE  IN  THE  PAST  FOR  THE  PROGRAM  AND  PLEASE  KNOW, 
MR.   CHAIRMAN,   THAT  I  WILL  DO  WHATEVER  I  CAN  DO  TO  ASSIST  YOU  IN  YOUR 
EFFORTS. 
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Wednesday,  May  15,  1991. 

WITNESS 

HON.  CHET  EDWARDS,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  TEXAS 

Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Edwards,  we  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from 
you. 

Mr.  Edwards.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

You  are  very  kind  and  gracious  to  listen  to  three  Texans  today. 

Let  me  first,  if  I  could,  introduce  two  constituents  of  mine,  Mr. 
Gordon  Adams,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  the  Kileen  Schools 
and  Mr.  Charles  Patterson,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Kileen  dis- 
trict school  board. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  nothing  I  can  say  to  add  to  your  commit- 
ment to  this  program.  Rather  than  using  my  words,  I  would  like  to 
read  two  very  brief  poems  from  a  12-year-old  girl  whose  father  was 
sent  to  Desert  Storm. 

I  think  these  poems,  better  than  anything,  I  could  say  remind 
each  of  us  how  important  this  program  truly  is.  Jesse  Camesic  is  a 
12-year-old  girl,  sixth  greater  in  Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 

"I  said  good-bye  to  my  Dad  today.  He  went  to  war  a  world  away. 
It  made  me  proud.  It  made  me  strong.  It  made  me  cry.  It  made  me 
long  for  the  Persian  Gulf  War  to  be  over  soon  so  my  Dad  can  be 
back  under  the  US  moon." 

She  then  wrote  her  father  a  series  of  additional  letters  and  con- 
cluded finally  with  a  poem  called  ''A  Daughter's  Prayer." 

"Dear  God,  bring  my  Daddy  home  to  me  from  far  away  across 
the  sea.  I  love  him,  I  need  him,  I  want  hi  right  here  to  hug  me,  to 
hold  me,  and  always  be  near.  But  if.  Dear  God,  my  prayer  cannot 
be,  please  love  and  take  care  of  my  Daddy  for  me." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  these  words  express  the  kind  of  love  and 
commitment  these  children  make  to  their  families  and  to  our  coun- 
try, and  surely  with  the  sacrifices  they  have  made,  we  owe  it  to 
them  as  Members  of  Congress  to  support  the  program  for  which 
you  have  been  our  patron  saint. 

Thank  you  for  letting  me  be  here. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you.  You  have  given  us  an  excellent  state- 
ment. Thank  you,  gentlemen. 
[The  statement  of  Mr.  Edwards  follows:] 
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TESTIHONY  OP  THE  HONORABLE  CHBT  EDWARDS, 
DSnOCRAT,  TEXAS 
11TB  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT 

NR.  CHAIRMAN: 

THANK  YOU  FOR  ALLOWING  MB  THIS  OPPORTUNITY  TODAY  TO  TESTIPY 
ON  BEHALF  OF  IMPACT  AID.  SINCE  MY  DISTRICT  IS  HOST  TO  FORT 
HOOD,   TEXAS,   THIS  SUBJECT  IS  VERY  IMPORTANT  TO  ME. 

AS  YOU  ARE  AWARE,   THE  ADMINISTRATION  HAS  PROPOSED  THAT  IMPACT 
AID  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  FY'91  BE  CUT  BY  18%.     THIS  PROPOSAL 
INCLUDES  ELIMINATING  THE  CATEGORY  B  STUDENTS  AND  FREEZING 
FUNDS  FOR  CATEGORY  A  STUDENTS. 

SUCH  CUTS  WOULD  BE  DISASTROUS  FOR  THE  SCHOOLS  AND  CHILDREN  IN 
MY  DISTRICT  THAT  SERVE  FORT  HOOD.     JUST  THREE  MONTHS  AGO, 
OVER  20,000  TROOPS  FROM  FORT  HOOD  WERE  INVOLVED  IN  OPERATION 
DESERT  STORM.      THE  CHILDREN  LEFT  BEHIND  FACED  GREAT 
UNCERTAINTY  AND  NEEDED  SPECIAL  COUNSELING  AND  SUPPORT.  THE 
SCHOOLS  WERE  HARD  PRESSED  TO  MEET  THESE  NEEDS  BECAUSE  OF 
INSUFFICIENT  IMPACT  AID  FUNDING,   AND  NOW  THE  ADMINISTRATION 
PROPOSES  TO  FURTHER  REDUCE  THE  PROGRAM, 

I  HAVE  ASKED  DR.  PATTERSON,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  ONE  OF  THESE 
SCHOOLS  AND  HIS  BOARD  PRESIDENT,  MR.  ADAMS,  TO  APPEAR  HERE 
TODAY  TO  EXPLAIN  THEIR  NEEDS  TO  YOU, 
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DR.  PATTERSON 

MR.  CHAIRMAN: 

I   WOULD   LIKE   TO   EXPRESS   MY  APPRECIATION  TO  BOTH   YOU  AND 
CONGRESSMAN  EDWARDS   FOR  PERMITTING  ME  TO  APPEAR  BEFORE  YOU. 

I  AM  SUPERINTENDENT  OF   SCHOOLS   IN  KILLEEN,    TEXAS.  OUR 
SCHOOLS   SERVE  ALMOST  13,000   STUDENTS  WHOSE  PARENTS  ARE  ACTIVE 
DUTY  MILITARY  PERSONNEL   STATIONED  AT   FORT  HOOD.  THIS 
REPRESENTS  ABOUT   57%   OF  OUR  TOTAL   STUDENT  POPULATION,  AND 
ALMOST  6,000   OF  THESE  STUDENTS   LIVE  ON  THE  BAS £  ITSELF. 

OUR  STUDENTS   COME  TO  US   FROM  ALL  OVER  THE  COUNTRY  AND  HAVE 
SPECIAL  NEEDS.      THESE  MILITARY  CHILDREN  MOVE   EVERY  TWO  OR 
THREE  YEARS,   AND  MUST  ADJUST  TO  NEW  ENVIRONMENTS,  NEW 
CURRICULUM,    NEW  POLICIES,   AND  NEW  FRIENDS.      OFTEN,    ONE  OF  THE 
PARENTS   IS  AWAY  FOR  EXTENDED  PERIODS  OF  TIME.      THIS  YEAR, 
THESE   STUDENTS  HAD  TO  FACE  THE  ADDED  STRESS  OF  ONE  OR  BOTH  OF 
THEIR  PARENTS  BEING  DEPLOYED   FOR  MONTHS   TO  A  COMBAT  ZONE 
DURING  OPERATION  DESERT  STORM. 

ABOUT  8,000  OF  OUR  STUDENTS  HAD  THEIR  PARENTS  DEPLOYED  TO 
SAUDI  ARABIA.      WHEN  THESE  TROOPS   LEFT  FROM  FORT  HOOD,  IT 
BECAME  THE   SCHOOL  DISTRICT'S   RESPONSIBILITY  TO  BECOME  A 
SUPPORT  GROUP   FOR  THESE  CHILDREN. 
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BECAUSE  OF  INSUFFICIENT  IMPACT  AID  FUNDING  OVER  THE  LAST 
SEVERAL  YEARS,   WE  DID  NOT  HAVE  THE   STAFFING  NOR  FISCAL 
RESOURCES   TO  APPROPRIATELY  RESPOND  TO  THIS   CHALLENGE.  PRIOR 
TO  1990-91,   WE  WERE  NOT  ABLE  TO  PROVIDE  ANY  COUNSELORS  FOR 
OVER  12,000   ELEMENTARY  CHILDREN.      THANKS   TO  SOME  EMERGENCY 
ASSISTANCE   FROM  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE,   WE  WERE  ABLE  TO 
PROVIDE   FIVE  ELEMENTARY  COUNSELORS   FOR  TWENTY  SCHOOLS.  OUR 
SCHOOLS  WERE  CALLED  UPON  TO  PROVIDE  A  SUPPORT  SYSTEM  FOR 
THESE   FEDERAL  CHILDREN  DURING  A  TIME  WHEN  THE  DISTRICT  HAS 
BEEN  EXPERIENCING  DECREASES   IN   IMPACT  AID  FUNDS.      HAD  OUR 
DISTRICT  BEEN  RECEIVING  ADEQUATE   IMPACT  AID   FUNDS   IN  PAST 
YEARS,   WE  WOULD  HAVE  BEEN  ABLE  TO  BETTER  SERVE  THESE 
CHILDREN'S   SPECIAL  NEEDS. 

WE  HAVE  DONE   EVERYTHING  WE  CAN  DO  TO  PROVIDE  A  POSITIVE, 
CARING,   AND  SUPPORTIVE   EDUCATIONAL  ENVIRONMENT   FOR  THEM,  BUT 
WITHOUT  YOUR  SUPPORT,   WE   SIMPLY  CAN  NOT  MEET  THEIR  NEEDS.  WE 
URGE  YOU  AND  PLEAD  WITH  YOU  TO  PROVIDE  INCREASED 
APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  IMPACT  AID  PROGRAM. 

MY  BOARD  PRESIDENT,    MR.   ADAMS,   WOULD  LIKE  TO  SHARE   SOME  OF 
HIS  OBSERVATIONS  WITH  YOU. 
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GORDON  G.  ADAMS 

THANK  YOU,    DR.    PATTERSON.      MR.    CHAIRMAN,    I   TOO  WOULD  LIKE  TO 
THANK  YOU  AND  CONGRESSMAN  EDWARDS   FOR  ALLOWING  US   TO  TESTIFY. 
BOTH  OF  YOU  ARE  FRIENDS  OF   IMPACT  AID.      WE  KNOW  THIS  AND 
APPRECIATE  YOUR  EFFORTS. 

MR.    CHAIRMAN,    THE  BOTTOM  LINE   IS   THAT  THE   INDIVIDUAL  STATES 
AND  LOCAL  SCHOOLS  CANNOT  CARRY  THE   FEDERAL  RESPONSIBILITY  OF 
EDUCATING  THE  MILITARY  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN  ALONE.  THE 
ADMINISTRATION'S   PROPOSAL   FOR  IMPACT  AID  SEEMS  TO  TRY  AND 
AVOID  THIS  RESPONSIBILITY. 

WE   IN  KILLEEN  ARE  EDUCATING  THE  NATION'S   CHILDREN.  IMPACT 
AID  HELPS  OUR  SCHOOLS   EDUCATE  CHILDREN  FROM  YOUR 
CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT  AND  OTHER  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICTS 
ACROSS  THE  NATION.      IN  THE  LAST  FEW  YEARS,    OUR   IMPACT  AID  PER 
PUPIL  PAYMENTS  HAVE  ACTUALLY  DECREASED.      WE  NOW  RECEIVE  LESS 
PER  CHILD  THAN  WE  DID  IN  1988,   WHILE  OUR  COSTS  HAVE  CONTINUED 
TO   INCREASE.      IN  ORDER  TO  MAKE  UP  THIS  DIFFERENCE,    THE  LOCAL 
TAX  RATE  HAS  MORE  THAN  DOUBLED   IN  MY  SEVEN   (7)    YEARS  ON  THE 
BOARD . 

MR.   CHAIRMAN,    FORT  HOOD,    TEXAS  RECENTLY  SENT  OVER  20,000  OF 
THE  BEST  TRAINED  AND  EQUIPPED  YOUNG  MEN  AND  WOMEN   IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  ARMY  TO  THE  PERSIAN  GULF.        THEY  MADE  US  ALL 
VERY  PROUD.      THEY  CERTAINLY  MADE  KILLEEN,    TEXAS  VERY  PROUD. 
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LIKEWISE,    IF  OUR  SOLDIERS'    CHILDREN  ARE  GOING  TO  MAKE  US 
PROUD  AND  PROTECT  OUR  FREEDOM   IN  THE   FUTURE,    THEY  TOO  ARE 
GOING  TO  HAVE  TO  BE  COMPARABLY  TRAINED  AND  EQUIPPED.  THE 
ADMINISTRATION  MAY  TRAIN  AND  EQUIP  OUR  SOLDIERS   SUPERBLY,  BUT 
ITS   PROPOSAL   FOR   IMPACT  AID  DOES  NOT  ADEQUATELY  TRAIN  AND 
EQUIP  THE  CHILDREN  OF  THOSE  VERY  SAME   SOLDIERS.      PLEASE,  MR. 
CHAIRMAN,    PROVIDE   FOR   INCREASED  APPROPRIATIONS   FOR  IMPACT 
AID. 
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CHET   EDWARDS  (CONT'D) 


MR.    CHAIRMAN,   AS  YOU  CAN  SEE,    MY  DISTRICT   IS   HEAVILY  AFFECTED 
BY  IMPACT  AID  AND  APPARENTLY  THIS   IS  A  CONTINUOUS   BATTLE  FOR 
FUNDING.      MY  PREDECESSOR,    MR.    LEATH,   WORKED  WITH  YOU  FOR 
IMPACT  AID,   AND   I   HOPE  TO  DO  THE   SAME.      I   HOPE  THAT  YOU  ARE 
ABLE  TO  PROVIDE   $885  MILLION  FOR   IMPACT  AID   IN  FY' 92.  IF 
THIS   PROVES   IMPOSSIBLE,    THEN   I  ASK  THAT  EACH  PART  OF  THE 
PROGRAM  RECEIVES  AT  LEAST  A  7%   FUNDING   INCREASE.      FOR  THE 
SAKE  OF  OVER  2   MILLION  CHILDREN  ACROSS   THE  COUNTRY,    I  HOPE 
THIS   CAN  BE  DONE. 

I  LOOK  FORWARD  TO  WORKING  WITH  YOU  AND  I  AM  GRATEFUL  FOR  YOUR 
COMMITMENT  TO  THE   EDUCATION  OF  OUR  CHILDREN. 

THANK  YOU. 
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Wednesday,  May  15,  1991. 

WITNESS 

HON.  JIM  McCRERY,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE 
OF  LOUISIANA 

Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  McCrery,  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  you 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  McCrery.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  With  your  permission, 
I  will  submit  my  statement  for  the  record. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  again  before 
your  subcommittee  to  testify  with  respect  to  the  Impact  Aid  Pro- 
gram. 

I  represent  the  fourth  district  of  Louisiana  which  includes  two 
major  military  installations.  Fort  Polk,  Barksdale  Air  Force  Base 
and  the  Louisiana  Army  Ammunition  Plant. 

Presently,  one  of  them  is  the  home  of  the  fifth  mechanized  divi- 
sion of  the  Army.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  presently  un- 
dergoing base  closings  and  realignment,  and  it  is  under  this  atmos- 
phere that  we  realize  how  important  the  military  operations  are  to 
local  employees,  and  we  certainly  don't  want  to  underestimate  or 
down  play  their  importance. 

However,  we  all  know  that  the  blessings  of  having  military  ac- 
tivities in  your  area  are  good,  but  they  have  their  ups  and  downs. 
Some  of  the  turmoil  that  is  created  in  a  community  because  of  de- 
ployment such  as  Desert  Storm  and  Operation  Just  Cause,  cause 
fluctuations  in  the  local  economy  that  make  it  difficult  to  plan,  or 
for  school  boards  particularly  in  Louisiana  where  our  system  is 
funded  a  little  differently  from  some  other  states. 

In  Louisiana,  not  all  of  our  revenues  come  from  property  taxes. 
Some  of  them  come  from  local — other  local  sources.  So  when  we 
have  deployments,  when  there  is  that  turmoil  in  the  community 
because  of  military  operations,  it  causes  some  hardship  on  the  local 
school  systems. 

But  as  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  military  installations  that 
are  in  our  communities  do  not  pay  local  property  taxes,  and  there- 
fore the  Impact  Aid  Program  was  completed  to  try  to  compensate 
local  communities  for  that  lack  of  funds.  I  think  it  is  a  fair  pro- 
gram, Mr.  Chairman. 

I  have  supported  it  even  before  I  was  in  Congress,  even  before  I 
represented  these  areas,  because  I  thought  it  was  a  fair  concept.  I 
still  think  it  is.  Leesville  and  Dr.  Ritter  are  two  parishes  in  my  dis- 
trict, Mr.  Chairman,  that  are  going  to  be  affected  by  the  base  re- 
alignment. 

They  are  going  to  undergo  quite  a  bit  of  turmoil  due  to  the  re- 
alignment of  the  fifth  mech  to  Fort  Hood,  if  that  comes  about,  cut- 
ting the  force  in  half,  basically.  The  economic  impact  will  be  sub- 
stantial on  the  community.  So  I  think  it  is  only  fair  that  this  Con- 
gress do  as  much  as  possible  to  alleviate  some  of  the  changes  that 
will  take  place  under  these  base  closures  and  realignment. 

One  of  these  would  be  to  fully  fund  Impact  A.  With  that,  I  will 
present  my  formal  remarks,  and  thank  you  very  much  for  your  at- 
tention. 
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Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you  very  much.  You  have  given  us  an  ex- 
cellent statement.  We  are  glad  to  have  you  with  us  in  the  House. 
Mr.  McCrery.  Thank  you,  sir. 
[The  statement  of  Mr.  McCrery  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY 
OF 

THE  HONORABLE  JIM  McCRERY 

4TH  DISTRICT  OF  LOUISIANA 

STATEMENT  ON  THE  FEDERAL  IMPACT  AID  PROGRAM,   GIVEN  BEFORE 
THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR,   HEALTH  &  HUMAN  SERVICES,   AND  EDUCATION 
OF  THE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE,  U.S.   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 
THE  HONORABLE  WILLIAM  H.   NATCHER,  CHAIRMAN 

MAY  15,  1991 

Mr.  Chairman: 

Thank  you  again  for  providing  me  this  opportunity  to  present 
testimony  on  behalf  of  the  Impact  Aid  program  and  on  the  special 
importance  of  this  program  to  my  congressional  district  in 
Louisiana.     The  federal  government  operates  three  active  duty 
military  installations  in  my  district.     They  are  Fort  Polk, 
Barksdale  Air  Force  Base  and  the  Louisiana  Army  Ammunition  Plant. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  came  before  this  same  subcommittee  last  year 
expressing  how  proud  the  Fourth  District  was  of  the  many  men  and 
women  of  Fort  Polk  and  Barksdale  Air  Force  Base  who  so 
courageously  contributed  to  the  success  of  Operation  Just  Cause 
in  Panama.     Now,  just  over  a  year  later,   I  must  again  convey  to 
you  and  your  colleagues  the  deep  sense  of  pride  and  gratitude  we 
in  the  Fourth  District  have  for  the  soldiers  of  the  Fifth 
Mechanized  Infantry  Division  at  Fort  Polk  and  the  airmen  and 
women  of  the  2nd  Bomb  Wing  and  Eighth  Air  Force  at  Barksdale. 
These  men  and  women  played  a  crucial  role  in  Operation  Desert 
Storm  and  made  many  sacrifices  for  this  country. 

The  sacrifices  I  speak  of,  however,  did  not  end  with  the 
direct  participants  in  Operation  Desert  Storm.     Indeed,  Mr. 
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Chairman,  the  families  and  people  of  those  communities  which 
soldiers  call  home  likewise  felt  the  effects  of  war  in  the 
Gulf.     Exhibiting  their  patriotism,  our  communities  pulled 
together  to  support  the  spouses  and  children  left  behind  by  brave 
American  soldiers.     Our  communities  also  pulled  together  in  order 
to  make  it  through  a  period  of  difficult  economic  times.  As 
soldiers  pulled  out  for  the  Gulf,  so  too,  did  a  large  portion  of 
our  economic  base.     I  bring  this  to  your  attention,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  highlight  the  significant  impact  a  military  presence  can  have 
on  a  small,  rural  community. 

There  are  four  parishes  in  my  district  directly  impacted  by 
the  military.     The  most  heavily  impacted  community,  Vernon 
Parish,   is  home  to  Fort  Polk  and  the  5th  Mechanized  Infantry 
Division.     When  these  soldiers  were  called  upon  to  serve  their 
country  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  they  left  their  spouses  and  their 
children  behind  confident  in  the  knowledge  that  they  would  be 
well  cared  for.     And,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  were.     The  fine  people 
of  Vernon  Parish  continued  to  serve  the  children  of  Fort  Polk 
providing  them  with  the  education  they  rightfully  deserve  and  the 
special  attention  many  of  these  children  needed  during  a  time  of 
incredible  worry  and  duress.     I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
people  of  Vernon  Parish  have  rallied  behind  our  troops  at  Fort 
Polk  and  continue  to  prove  their  commitment  of  support  and 
service  to  America's  finest.     With  this  in  mind,  I  find  it 
difficult  to  explain  why  the  federal  government  would  not  honor 
its  commitment  to  assist  with  the  costs  of  educating  military 
dependent  children. 
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Fort  Polk's  population  totals  20,431  military  and  civilian 
personnel  and  an  additional  21,213  military  dependents  (living 
both  on  and  off  post.)     It  is  the  largest  employer  in  Vernon 
Parish.     Because  of  the  size  and  scope  of  Fort  Polk,  about  25%  of 
Vernon  Parish  land  is  owned  by  the  military.     As  you  know,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Vernon  Parish  school  district  collects  no  property 
taxes  on  this  land,  a  major  source  of  revenue  for  funding  public 
education  in  most  school  districts.     Compounding  this  unique 
problem  is  the  fact  that  military  families  do  much  of  their 
shopping  at  the  post  commissary  and  exchange,  thereby 
contributing  little  in  sales  tax  revenue. 

These  two  factors  create  a  difficult  financial  situation  for 
the  Vernon  Parish  school  district  where  45%  of  its  student 
population  is  federally  connected.     Furthermore,   of  the  total 
student  population,  fully  25%  are  "A"  students  whose  parents  both 
live  and  work  on  federal  land.     The  Impact  Aid  program  was 
enacted  to  correct  this  inequity  associated  with  federally 
impacted  school  districts.     However,  without  adequate  federal 
funding,  the  program  falls  well  short  of  its  intended  goals,  and 
relegates  to  local  residents  the  financial  burdens  of  educating 
military  children. 

In  1990,  the  Vernon  Parish  school  system  added  eight 
classrooms  to  Polk  Elementary  School  (a  facility  which  serves 
only  military  dependent  students.)     This  new  construction  was 
necessitated  by  the  increased  enrollment  at  the  school  and  the 
need  to  comply  with  State  regulations  regarding  maximum  class 
size  for  kindergarten  and  lower-elementary  students.     I  should 
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emphasize,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  added  classrooms  came  at 
considerable  cost  to  the  school  district  and  local  residents. 
Yet,  of  the  $7,578,570.00  which  Vernon  Parish  is  entitled  to 
receive  for  Impact  Aid  under  current  law  for  the  1990-1991  school 
year,  it  has  only  received  $4,243,671.00.     This  is  a  difference 
of  $3,334,899.00. 

For  the  past  several  years,  the  taxpayers  of  Vernon  Parish 
have  passed  a  bond  issue  in  each  political  division,  most  at  the 
maximum  permitted  level  for  the  needs  of  the  local  school  system. 
Additionally,   local  citizens  recently  approved  a  sales  tax 
increase  of  3/4  cents.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  your  subcommittee  can 
see,  my  constituents  are  not  unwilling  to  fulfill  their 
obligation  and  provide  quality  education  for  the  children  of 
Vernon  Parish.     However,  with  a  high  military-associated  student 
population  and  a  disproportionately  low  revenue  base,  it  is 
becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  do  so.     Furthermore,  not 
knowing  at  what  level  the  program  will  be  funded  from  year  to 
year  makes  responsible  planning  particularly  difficult  for  the 
school  system. 

Although  Vernon  Parish  is  the  most  heavily  impacted  area  of 
my  district,  there  are  others.     Bossier  and  Caddo  Parishes  are 
likewise  impacted  by  Barksdale  Air  Force.     While  the  majority  of 
military  related  students  in  these  parishes  fall  in  the  "B" 
category,  the  school  districts  have  similarly  encountered  the 
difficulties  of  a  reduced  tax  base  and  high  student  enrollment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  your  subcommittee  keep  our  needs 
and  the  government's  commitment  in  mind  when  it  considers  funding 
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the  Impact  Aid  program  this  year.     I  am  only  asking  that  the 
federal  government  honor  its  responsibility  of  providing  the 
means  for  local  residents  to  educate  military  dependent  children. 
To  do  less  would  jeopardize  the  quality  of  education  for  students 
in  the  Fourth  District,  including  the  children  of  the  brave 
mothers  and  fathers  who  served  our  country  in  Operation  Desert 
Storm. 

Once  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to 
share  my  support  for  the  Impact  Aid  program  with  your 
subcommittee . 


44-097   0—91  12 
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Wednesday,  May  15,  1991. 

WITNESS 

HON.  EARL  HUTTO,  A  REPRESENTATIVE   IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  FLORIDA 

Mr.  Natcher.  Come  around,  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  Cox,  Mr.  Eckart.  Mr. 
Earl  Hutto  of  the  State  of  Florida,  we  are  delighted  to  have  you 
with  us.  You  always  help  us,  and  we  appreciate  it.  We  are  glad  to 
listen  to  you  now. 

Mr.  Hutto.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  be  before  your  committee.  I  realize  the 
time  is  limited.  With  very  good  reason,  I  have  appeared  before  your 
subcommittee  a  number  of  times  regarding  Impact  Aid. 

Today,  I  would  again  like  to  reiterate  our  concerns  and  share 
with  you  what  Impact  Aid  means  to  the  school  districts  and  to  the 
students  in  the  first  district  of  Florida. 

As  you  know,  the  school  districts  of  Florida  are  geographically 
large  because  they  are  guided  by  counties. 

In  1990,  four  of  the  five  school  districts  that  I  represent  were  eli- 
gible for  and  received  Impact  Aid  funding.  In  Okaloosa  County, 
which  is  home  to  both  Hurlburt  Field  and  Eglin  Air  Force  Base, 
over  40  percent  of  all  students  are  either  category  A  or  B  students. 

These  students  are  the  children  of  many  individuals  who  served 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  War.  Because  of  the  parents  of  the  students  in 
northwest  Florida  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  and  because  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  land  is  occupied  by  federal  and  military  instal- 
lations, the  revenue  source  which  would  be  generated  in  other 
school  districts  does  not  exist. 

Thus,  there  is  clearly  a  responsibility  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  provide  assistance  to  the  communities  of  which  it  impacts. 
In  1989,  Okaloosa  County  received  over  $3,000,000  in  Impact  Aid. 
All  totaled,  the  first  district  received  $4,800,000  while  being  enti- 
tled to  approximately  $17,500,000  according  to  Public  Law  81-874. 

In  1991,  the  first  district  is  expected  to  receive  $5,100,000  in 
impact  payments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  you  can  imagine  the  hardship  that 
would  be  suffered  in  Okaloosa  County  and  throughout  northwest 
Florida  if  Impact  Aid  funding  were  eliminated  or  reduced. 

As  you  know.  President  Bush  has  suggested  placing  the  fiscal 
year  1992  Impact  Aid  Program  in  a  State  block  grant.  At  a  time 
when  the  State  of  Florida,  like  many  other  States  is  facing  budget 
shortfalls,  it  would  not  be  wise  to  require  States  to  allocate  Impact 
Aid  funding. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  a  State  problem  that  creates  the  need  for 
Impact  Aid  funding.  It  is  a  problem  of  national  significance.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  share 
my  views  on  the  importance  of  Impact  Aid. 

Certainly  both  President  Bush  and  Congress  must  make  difficult 
but  genuine  efforts  to  reduce  our  nation's  budget  deficit.  However, 
our  students  are  this  nation's  future.  We  must  continue  to  shoulder 
the  financial  burden  in  federally  impacted  school  districts  to  see 
that  the  youth  of  this  nation  are  granted  the  opportunities  that 
they  deserve. 
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I  strongly  urge  full  Impact  Aid  funding  and  Mr.  Chairman, 
thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  of  appearing  before  you. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hutto.  You  have  given  us  an  ex- 
cellent statement. 

We  appreciate  your  appearance. 


Wednesday,  May  15,  1991, 

WITNESS 

HON.  NORM  DICKS.  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE 
OF  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  Natcher.  We  appreciate  your  appearance,  Mr.  Stallings,  Mr. 
Dicks,  come  on  up  here  at  the  table,  Mr.  Dicks. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  this,  and  I  would  like  to 
introduce  the  Superintendent  of  the  Clover  Park  school  district  in 
the  State  of  Washington,  Karen  Forys,  who  has  just  taken  over  this 
responsibility  in  the  last  couple  of  years,  a  tremendous  job  in 
Clover  Park. 

It  receives  $7,500,000. 

Mr.  Natcher.  We  are  delighted  to  have  you  before  the  commit- 
tee, and  the  reason  I  interrupted  my  friend.  Norm  Dicks,  I  want 
you  to  know  this.  We  bring  this  bill  out  and  Norm  Dicks,  a  member 
of  our  committee  and  one  of  the  best  Members  of  the  House,  goes 
right  down  the  aisle  with  us  and  never  leaves  us. 

I  want  you  to  know  that.  Not  only  on  Impact  Aid,  but  everything 
in  this  bill.  We  appreciate  it. 

Go  ahead,  Mr.  Dicks. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  deeply  appreciate  those  very  kind  re- 
marks and  I  must  say  the  leadership  you  have  provided  in  this  sub- 
committee is  the  reason  why  the  House  always  supports  Chairman 
Natcher,  because  he  does  the  right  thing  for  our  country. 

Over  the  last  14  years,  I  have  had  the  honor  to  serve  with  you  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  in  each  of  these  years  I  have 
come  before  this  subcommittee  to  testify  to  the  importance  of 
Impact  Aid  funding  to  the  sixth  congressional  district  in  Washing- 
ton State. 

Today  I  am  here  once  again  to  express  my  continued  support  for 
Impact  Aid.  It  is  more  important  now  than  ever  for  the  school  dis- 
tricts in  Washington  State.  As  you  and  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee may  know  from  past  testimony,  my  statement  is  affected  by 
several  large  and  vital  defense  installations,  including  Puget  Sound 
Naval  Ship  Yard  and  the  Naval  underwater  station. 

All  of  these  are  important  national  defense  installations  and  all 
of  them  have  been  recently  given  high  marks  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  in  the  recent  base  closing  exercise.  In  addition,  these  bases 
offer  to  the  15,000  active  duty  personnel  the  rich  environmental  re- 
sources of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  making  them  ideal  duty  stations 
for  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force  and  Marines. 

Our  region  is  a  willing  host  to  these  bases  which  clearly  repre- 
sent substantial  economic  forces  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  But  with 
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those  advantages  also  come  the  disadvantage  of  the  removal  of  sub- 
stantial property  from  the  whole  tax  base. 

And  in  a  State  that  does  not  rely  upon  an  income  tax  for  its  sub- 
stance, this  loss  of  property  tax  revenues  places  a  particular 
burden  on  education  funding.  Thus,  the  Impact  Aid  Program  is  es- 
sential in  providing  for  basic  educational  needs  in  districts  such  as 
mine  that  are  clearly  and  significantly  impacted  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Clearly,  there  are  limits  to  the  sacrifices  these  communities  can 
make.  And  one  of  the  bottom  line  issues  from  the  federal  stand- 
point is  Impact  Aid.  The  President's  proposal  for  Impact  Aid  in  the 
next  fiscal  year  would  freeze  funding  for  A  students  and  totally 
eliminate  funding  for  B  students. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have  said  before  zero  funding  for  B  students 
would  be  devastating.  More  than  86  of  Washington  State's  229  dis- 
tricts would  be  affected  by  the  elimination  of  funding  for  these  stu- 
dents. And  I  believe  Congress  must  once  again,  with  your  leader- 
ship, correct  this  egregious  error  in  the  President's  budget. 

We  must  have  fiscal  accountability  in  our  federal  budget.  But  it 
cannot  come,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  expense  of  children  from  mili- 
tary families.  Fairness  and  equity  are  what  we  are  asking  for.  The 
Federal  Government  must  recognize  its  obligations. 

I  urge  the  subcommittee  to  continue  its  leadership  in  providing 
the  funds  necessary  to  reimburse  school  districts  for  lost  revenue. 
Clover  Park  school  district  is  vitally  dependent  on  Impact  Aid  to 
maintain  educational  services  to  its  students. 

The  district  serves  more  than  12,000  students,  7,000  from  mili- 
tary families,  and  many  of  whom  served  in  Desert  Storm.  Without 
a  continued  adequate  level  of  federal  assistance,  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation will  surely  be  compromised. 

I  feel  today  that  I  am  preaching  to  the  choir,  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
cause you  have  always  been  supportive.  I  hope  you  will  once  again 
to  the  rescue  of  federally-impacted  schools. 

As  I  said,  I  will  be  there  standing  next  to  you  on  the  Floor, 
giving  you  all  the  support  we  can,  and  we  deeply  appreciate  your 
consistent  leadership  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Dicks.  You  have  given  us  an  excel- 
lent statement. 

Ms.  Forys,  he  will  do  just  what  he  said.  We  appreciate  you 
coming  and  being  with  us. 


Wednesday,  May  15,  1991. 

WITNESS 

HON.  RICHARD  STALLINGS,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  IDAHO 

Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Stallings,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you  before 
the  committee. 
We  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you. 
Mr.  Stallings.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  providing  this  opportunity  for  Members  to  tes- 
tify on  behalf  of  Impact  Aid,  you  are  demonstrating  your  crucially 
needed  support  of  this  vital  educational  program.  I  thank  you  on 
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behalf  of  my  19  recipient  school  districts,  and,  more  importantly, 
on  behalf  of  more  than  10,000  school-age  children  in  my  district 
whose  futures  depend  on  the  best  possible  education. 

Federal  impact  in  my  home  State  of  Idaho  is  a  fact  of  life. 
Almost  two-thirds  of  the  state,  over  33,000,000  acres,  is  federally 
owned.  We  are  talking  about  an  area  the  size  of  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama. This  is  an  area  larger  than  23  other  states  in  this  country. 

But  we  aren't  just  talking  land  here,  we  are  talking  people,  em- 
ployees and  residents  of  the  government.  The  children  of  these 
families  attend  the  local  public  schools.  The  Idaho  National  Engi- 
neering Laboratory  alone,  which  is  owned  by  the  Department  of 
Energy,  employs  over  10,000  people.  The  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, the  Forest  Service,  and  the  Air  Force  employ  and  house 
thousands  upon  thousands  more  families. 

I  would  like  to  give  a  few  examples  of  student  population  and 
Impact  Aid  monies  from  our  Idaho  school  districts.  Idaho  Falls, 
Bonneville  and  Arco  school  districts  provide  education  for  children 
of  the  Idaho  National  Engineering  Laboratory  employees. 

At  Bonneville  and  Idaho  Falls,  the  federally  connected  students 
account  for  24  percent  of  the  pupils,  the  Federal  Government  owns 
53  percent  of  the  land,  but  the  Impact  Aid  contribution  is  only  2 
percent  of  their  budget.  Whereas  2  percent  does  not  sound  like  a 
lot,  it  amounts  to  over  $600,000. 

Arco  school  district  in  Butte  County,  which  is  85.2  percent  feder- 
ally-owned, has  39  percent  of  their  students  as  category  A  or  B,  but 
a  disappointing  1.7  percent  of  their  budget  is  derived  from  the 
Impact  Aid  Program.  For  a  small  school  district  such  as  Shelley,  12 
percent  of  their  students  are  federally  connected,  and  yet  a  minus- 
cule one-fourth  of  one  percent  of  their  budget  is  Impact  Aid  dollars. 

This  disparity  is  unreasonable.  These  and  all  other  school  dis- 
tricts are  forced  to  make  up  the  difference  by  either  reducing  serv- 
ices or  increasing  the  local  tax  burden.  Neither  of  these  options  is 
acceptable  to  me.  Property  taxes  are  the  main  source  of  revenue 
for  our  public  schools. 

As  a  principle  property  owner,  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
clear  responsibility  to  contribute  to  the  local  schools.  Not  only  be- 
cause it  removes  so  much  land  from  the  tax  base,  but  because  it 
also  benefits  from  these  local  services.  It  is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's civic  duty  to  pay  its  fair  share. 

And  the  concept  of  fair  share  brings  us  to  the  next  point.  As  with 
so  many  education  programs  over  the  last  few  years,  the  Impact 
Aid  program  has  suffered  inadequate  funding.  This  program  has 
been  averaging  only  a  3  percent  increase,  while  cost  of  living  in- 
creases averaged  7  percent. 

Idaho  has  received  only  40  percent  of  the  full  authorization.  Mr. 
Chairman,  some  school  districts  have  received  only  9  percent  of 
what  the  Federal  Government  should  be  contributing,  by  law. 

But  we  are  realistic.  The  budget  can  only  stretch  so  far.  At  this 
point,  I  am  only  asking  to  reinstate  the  administration's  proposed 
costs  in  addition  to  a  cost  of  living  increase  of  about  4.3  percent. 

But  the  Federal  Government's  fair  share  is  the  full  authoriza- 
tion, a  goal  I  hope  we  will  try  to  achieve  in  the  next  few  years. 
When  you  get  right  down  to  it,  we  aren't  talking  ratios  and  per- 
centages. We  are  talking  about  our  children,  their  lives  and  fu- 
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tures,  and  the  future  of  our  country.  We  must  give  them  the  very 
best  education  possible.  Speaking  as  an  Idaho  parent  and  teacher,  I 
encourage  the  committee  to  work  towards  fully  appropriating  the 
critical  Impact  Aid  program. 

Mr.  Natcher.  You  always  have,  and  we  appreciate  it.  You  have 
made  an  excellent  statement. 


Wednesday,  May  15,  1991. 

WITNESS 

HON.  JIM  BACCHUS,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE 
OF  FLORIDA 

Mr.  Natcher.  We  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you. 
Mr.  Bacchus.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Thank  you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  testify  in  support  of 
the  Impact  Aid  Program.  I  am  pleased  to  be  accompanied  today  by 
Ms.  Judy  Presdon,  who  is  the  budget  analyst  for  the  Brevard 
County  school  board  in  my  district. 

She  is  also  the  Vice  President  at  large  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  federally  impacted  schools  and  an  expert  on  this  issue.  As 
you  know,  the  President  has  proposed  cutting  $144,900,000  in 
Impact  Aid  funds  for  fiscal  year  1992.  While  I  empathize  with  the 
budget  constraints  faced  by  all  federal  agencies  and  encourage 
fiscal  responsibility,  I  believe  that  Impact  Aid  must  be  spared  from 
these  cuts.  Impact  Aid  is  not  a  luxury.  It  is  a  financial  obligation 
that  the  Federal  Government  made  nearly  41  years  ago.  I  urge  you 
to  reject  the  cuts  proposed  by  the  President  and  to  appropriate  the 
full  authorized  level  of  this  program. 

Let  me  begin  by  telling  you  about  the  11th  congressional  district 
of  Florida.  I  am  proud  to  represent  Brevard  County,  the  home  of 
Canaveral  National  Seashore,  Cape  Canaveral  Air  Force  Station, 
John  F.  Kennedy  Space  Center,  Merritt  Island  Wildlife  Refuge, 
Patrick  Air  Force  Base,  and  other  federal  parks  and  facilities. 
These  federal  properties  provide  many  jobs  and  much  recreation  to 
our  community  and  we  are  very  grateful  for  that. 

However,  Brevard  is  also  losing  substantial  property  tax  reve- 
nues because  these  federal  lands  are  exempt  from  the  tax  rolls. 
Sixteen  percent  of  all  property  in  Brevard  County  is  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government.  This  accounts  for  34  percent  of  total  assessed 
property  value  in  Brevard.  Were  this  acreage  taxable,  Brevard 
County  would  receive  $24,600,000  more  for  schools  and  other  serv- 
ices. Impact  Aid  has  been  the  federal  government's  way  of  compen- 
sating local  school  districts  for  this  lost  revenue. 

Brevard  County  is  home  to  57,000  students.  Of  these,  12,750, 
more  than  20  percent,  are  in  the  county  because  of  these  federal 
tax  exempt  facilities.  For  fiscal  year  1990,  the  Brevard  County 
school  district  received  $2,410,000  in  Impact  Aid  funds.  This  repre- 
sents less  than  10  percent  of  what  Brevard  would  collect  if  it  taxed 
these  federal  lands. 

Impact  Aid  dollars  purchased  supplies  and  materials,  hired  addi- 
tional teachers,  expanded  instructional  programs  and  helped  build 
recruitment  activities  to  attract  high-quality  teachers  in  the  71 
schools  in  the  county. 
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The  President's  Impact  Aid  proposal  ignores  even  an  inflationary 
increase  while  proposing  to  eliminate  all  3(b)  impacted  students, 
those  whose  parents  work  on  federal  property.  This  cut  would 
result  in  Brevard  County  Schools  losing  $1,400,000  to  $1,500,000 
from  its  operating  budget — equal  to  $25  per  student. 

These  proposed  cuts  come  at  a  time  when  two-thirds  of  the  states 
are  experiencing  budget  deficits.  The  State  of  Florida  is  increasing 
per  student  expenditure  by  a  mere  $121  in  its  fiscal  year  1992.  Bre- 
vard County  is  taxing  at  the  maximum  millage  allowed  by  state 
law  to  provide  local  funds  for  education. 

Let  me  repeat  this  because  I  believe  this  point  is  critical — Bre- 
vard County  is  prohibited  by  law  from  imposing  higher  taxes  to 
generate  revenue  to  fund  education  programs.  Is  it  fair  to  ask  the 
county  to  cut  education  programs  to  pay  for  federally  connected 
children? 

President  Bush  calls  himself  the  ''Education  President."  He  re- 
cently introduced  America  2000,  his  long-term  strategy  to  move  us 
toward  national  education  goals.  Mr.  Chairman,  federal  financial 
contributions  are  one  of  the  strongest  ways  to  demonstrate  a  true 
commitment  toward  these  goals.  And  Impact  Aid  is  the  most  basic 
of  these  commitments.  If  the  President  breaks  his  financial  prom- 
ise to  federally  impacted  communities,  then  all  we  have  left  from 
the  Education  President  are  false  hopes  and  empty  promises. 

Last  month.  President  Bush  said,  ''We  who  would  be  revolution- 
aries must  accept  responsibility  for  our  schools."  We  can't  be  revo- 
lutionaries if  we  fail  to  meet  our  most  basic  obligations.  I  urge  the 
subcommittee  to  fully  fund  Impact  Aid.  Thank  you  for  your  time.  I 
thank  you  for  all  you  have  done  for  this  program  and  some  others 
over  the  years. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Bacchus.  We  appreciate  your  ap- 
pearance. 


Wednesday,  May  15,  1991. 

WITNESS 

HON.  OWEN  PICKETT,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Pickett,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you  before  the 
committee,  and  we  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you. 

Mr.  Pickett.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  patience  and  indul- 
gence on  hearing  from  the  Members  before  this  very  important 
issue. 

The  district  I  represent  has  a  large  military  presence  of  which  I 
am  very  proud.  Nonetheless,  this  cost  places  some  strains  on  local 
resources,  particularly  educational  resources,  because  of  the  way 
local  education  programs  are  funded. 

The  2nd  district  of  Virginia  has  depended  on  Impact  Aid  to 
ensure  that  all  public  school  students  have  access  to  quality  educa- 
tion programs.  While  the  President's  budget  recognizes  the  need  to 
continue  the  program,  it  reduces  the  1985  levels  and  completely 
eliminates  section  3(b)  funding. 

This  is  cause  for  grave  concern,  especially  as  many  military  com- 
munities are  working  to  recover  from  Operation  Desert  Storm. 
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Unexpected  cost  in  school  systems  such  as  those  arising  from  the 
psychological  effects  of  war  on  children  of  families  that  have  been 
deployed  also  add  to  the  burden  of  schools  in  these  communities. 

I  am  keenly  aware  of  the  fiscal  year  limitations  under  which 
your  subcommittee  is  operating.  You  and  your  committee  have 
shown  great  sensitivity  to  and  concern  for  the  Impact  Aid  Program  | 
in  the  past.  I  know  you  will  do  your  very  best  to  continue  the 
Impact  Aid  Program  in  the  future. 

I  want  you  to  know  I  will  do  everything  on  my  part  to  support 
you. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you.  We  appreciate  your  support. 


Wednesday,  May  15,  1991. 

WITNESS 

HON.  JIM  SAXTON,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE 
OF  NEW  JERSEY 

Mr.  Natcher.  We  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  at  this  time, 
Mr.  Saxton. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Once  again,  I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  you  and 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  express  my  strong  support  Impact  Aid. 
As  you  have  heard  from  previous  witnesses  and  will  hear  from  a 
number  of  our  colleagues  that  follow,  I  obviously  don't  stand  alone 
in  understanding  the  magnitude  of  this  vital  and  important  pro- 
gram. 

Three  leaders  from  my  own  district  have  joined  me  today  to  ex- 
press the  need  for  full  funding  of  the  Impact  Aid  program.  Mr.  Joe 
McDonald  is  the  assistant  superintendent  of  schools  for  North  Han- 
over Township,  which  serves  McGuire  Air  Force  Base. 

If  I  had  time  I  would  tell  you  about  the  vital  role  this  Air  Force 
Base  played  in  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm.  Also,  with  me  is 
Mr.  Bob  Height,  Supervisor  of  the  federal  and  state  funded  pro- 
grams, and  Mr.  Mark  Cowell,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Busi- 
ness. 

Unfortunately,  both  school  districts  have  experienced  financial 
hardships  under  the  provisions  of  the  program.  In  North  Hanover, 
77  percent  of  all  the  students,  77  percent,  are  dependents  of  mili- 
tary personnel  stationed  at  McGuire. 

The  majority  of  these  students  are  A  students  whose  parents  live 
and  work  on  federal  property,  contributing  very  little  or  practically 
nothing  in  local  school  taxes.  Although  almost  four-fifths  of  their 
students  are  Impact  Aid  students,  the  total  Impact  Aid  funding 
contributes  less  than  half  of  North  Hanover's  total  budget. 

There  is  a  tremendous  contribution  by  the  community.  In  Pem- 
berton  township,  on  the  other  hand,  41  percent  of  the  students  are 
connected  to  Fort  Dix.  Although  the  school  districts  is  here  to  re- 
quest full  funding  for  the  program,  the  school  also  faces  a  threat  of 
a  base  closure.  And  as  you  are  aware,  the  base — the  commission  on 
base  realignment  and  closure  is  in  the  process  of  reviewing  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  suggestions  to  close  Fort  Dix. 

Last  year,  I  requested  your  help  in  obtaining  appropriate  funding 
under  Section  3(e)  for  bases  affected  by  the  closure.  I  would  like  to 
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thank  you  for  the  full  funding  of  that  base  closure  provision,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

It  has  been  very  helpful.  I  would  like  to  request  the  same  in  this 
year's  funding.  With  quick  action  now,  to  have  Impact  Aid  fully 
funded,  our  school  districts  throughout  the  country  will  be  able  to 
achieve  both  financial  stability  and  educational  growth. 

I  therefore  urge  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  subcommittee  to 
fully  fund  the  Impact  Aid  Program.  I  again  thank  you  for  this  op- 
portunity. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you  very  much. 

You  have  given  us  an  excellent  statement.  We  appreciate  it,  Mr. 
Saxton. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Saxton  follows:] 
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Testimony  of 
H.  James  Saxton  (NJ-13th) 
Subcommittee  on  Leibor,  Health  and  Hiiman 
Services,  and  Education 
May  15,  1991 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  once  again,  I 
am  pleased  to  appear  before  you  and  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  strong  support  for  the  Impact  Aid  Program.     As  you 
have  heard  and  will  hear  from  a  number  of  my  colleagues,  I 
obviously  do  not  stand  alone  in  understanding  the  magnitude  of 
this  vital  program. 

To  further  demonstrate  the  importance  of  the  program,  two 
representatives  from  my  own  District  have  joined  me  today  to 
express  the  need  for  full  funding  of  the  Impact  Aid  program. 
Mr.  Joe  McDonald  is  the  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools  for 
North  Hanover  Township.    North  Hanover  Schools  educate  more  than 
1,350  military  students  whose  parents  serve  at  McGuire  Air  Force 
Base. 

Also  with  me  are  representatives  of  the  Pemberton  Township 
School  District,  which  includes  the  Fort  Dix  Army  Base.     Mr.  Bob 
Height,  Supervisor  of  Federal  and  State  Funded  Programs,  and  Mr. 
Mark  Cowell,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Business,  whose  school 
provides  vital  education  to  more  than  2,800  military  students. 

Unfortunately,  both  school  districts  have  experienced 
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financial  hardships  under  the  provisions  of  the  program.     As  you 
know,  the  current  level  of  funding  has  been  established  at 
$740.7  million.    However,  full  authorization  levels  stand  at 
$886.7  million. 

In  North  Hanover,  seventy-seven  percent  of  the  student  body 
are  dependents  of  military  personnel  stationed  at  McGuire.  The 
majority  of  these  students  are  "A"  students  whose  parents  live 
and  work  on  federal  property,  contributing  nothing  in  local 
school  taxes. 

Although  almost  four-fifths  of  their  students  are  impact  aid 
students,  total  impact  aid  funding  contributes  less  than  half  of 
North  Hanover's  total  budget. 

North  Hanover  Township  taxpayers  have  done  their  part  in 
contributing  to  the  school  district.     The  township  has 
experienced  yearly  tax  increases  for  the  past  several  years.  In 
the  1989-90  school  year,  the  township  had  an  increase  of  more 
than  fifty  percent,  and  in  this  school  year,  the  increase  has 
been  thirty  percent. 

The  township  is  doing  its  part  to  be  sure  these  kids  have  a 
school  district  which  is  educational  and  which  operates  smoothly. 
However,  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  reach  these  goals  if  the 
federal  government  does  not  provide  the  financial  help  it  has 
promised  the  North  Hanover  community. 

Pemberton  Township  has  experienced  similar  short-falls  under 
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the  Impact  Aid  Program.     Forty-one  percent  of  Pemberton  students 
are  connected  to  Fort  Dix.     In  1990,  Pemberton  received  only 
fifty-one  percent  of  the  $6.5  million  of  impact  aid  that  had  been 
promised.     Needless  to  say,  full  funding  of  this  program  would 
mean  a  lot  to  these  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Fort  Dix,  in  1989,  was  slated  for  realignment 
by  the  Commission  on  Base  Realignment  and  Closure.     Now,  the 
Department  of  Defense  wants  to  close  Fort  Dix.     Last  year,  I 
requested  your  help  in  obtaining  appropriate  funding  under 
Section  3(e)   for  bases  affected  by  base  closure.     I  would  like 
to  thank  you  for  your  full  funding  of  the  base  closure  provision, 
and  would  request  the  same  for  this  year's  funding. 

No  one  can  truly  understand  the  horrendous  problems  which 
arise  when  a  community  realizes  that  the  military  installation, 
the  heart  of  the  community,  will  be  completely  shut  down.  A 
rippling  affect  is  seen  throughout  the  community.     Near  the  top 
of  the  list  of  adversely  impacted  entities  are  the  school 
district  which  lose  both  pupils  and  financial  support. 

Experience  at  Pease  Air  Force  Base,  New  Hampshire,  proves 
that  Section  3(e)  works  well.     And  as  the  Commission  on  Base 
Realignment  and  Closure  begins  to  close  other  military 
facilities,  this  provision  will  certainly  be  a  needed  asset  to 
other  school  districts  and  their  communities. 

With  quick  action  now  to  have  impact  aid  fully  funded,  our 
school  districts  throughout  the  country  will  be  able  to  achieve 
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both  financial  stability  and  educational  growth.     Both  the  school 
districts  and  their  communities  have  exemplified  their 
willingness  to  do  their  part.     It  is  now  time  for  the  federal 
government  to  make  good  on  the  promises  it  has  made  to  the 
impacted  schools.     I  therefore  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  fully 
fund  the  Impact  Aid  Program. 
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Wednesday,  May  15,  1991. 

WITNESS 

HON.  MIKE  ESPY,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE 
OF  MISSISSIPPI 

Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Espy,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you  before  the 
committee. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you. 
Mr.  Espy.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  appearing  again  before  you  this 
morning.  I  have  a  lengthy  statement,  but  I  don't  want  to  impose 
upon  you,  sir,  by  reading  it  all. 

If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  just  sift  through  here  and  highlight 
some  of  the  points. 

I  ask  your  consent  to  have  the  rest  of  this  included  as  part  of  the 
record.  Your  subcommittee  has  been  very  favorably  inclined  to  the 
program  of  interest  to  my  constituents  in  the  past. 

You  have  got  a  history  of  support  here.  And  as  a  member  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  I  can  fully  appreciate  the  fiscal  year  con- 
straints under  which  you  must  work  and  under  which  we  all  must 
work,  but  especially  your  work,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  extraordi- 
nary demands  placed  on  you. 

Considering  the  constraints  placed  on  government  services  and 
the  pivotal  role  of  human  investment  programs  within  your  juris- 
diction, I  would  like  to  highlight  just  several  programs  for  your 
careful  consideration. 

Number  one,  I  would  like  to  add  my  voice  to  those  that  all  have 
talked  this  morning  about  Impact  Aid  for  education.  At  a  time 
when  school  districts  can  least  afford  it,  the  administration  has 
proposed  to  cut  Impact  Aid.  Not  now  or  in  the  foreseeable  future 
could  this  be  considered  prudent  spending  policy.  Any  cut  in 
Impact  Aid  would  make  a  bad  situation  in  many  Massachusetts  dis- 
tricts even  worse. 

I  hope  that  this  support  will  continue.  Also,  related  to  education, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  express  the  support  for  the  histori- 
cally black  colleges  and  universities  which  are  funded  under  Title 
III,  part  3(b),  the  Act  of  1986.  I  request  full  funding  with  an  allow- 
ance for  inflation  at  the  fiscal  year  1991  authorization  level. 

Another  project  of  some  importance  to  a  district  like  mine  is  the 
Job  Corps.  As  you  notice,  the  Job  Corps  provides  a  cost-effective 
method  of  providing  academic  and  vocational  training,  along  with 
social  schools  to  help  youths  become  productive,  law-abiding  citi- 
zens. 

An  efficient  outlay  of  $1,160,000,000  will  sustain  the  current  pro- 
gram. Another  program  is  the  Community  Economic  Investment 
Program,  which  is  authorized  in  the  discretionary  fund  of  the  com- 
munity services  block  grant,  which  I  hope  will  be  funded. 

I  don't  want  to  leave  without  mentioning  the  community  Food 
and  Nutrition  Program  which  is  the  sole  source  of  federal  funding 
organized  exclusively  to  fight  hunger.  In  Massachusetts  communi- 
ties, as  well  as  other  communities  across  America,  these  funds  are 
used  to  identify  potential  sponsors  of  child  nutrition  programs  and 
begin  new  programs  in  eligible  underserved  areas. 
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Funding  for  this  program  has  not  been  increased  above  its  cur- 
rent $2,440,000  level  in  five  years,  although  it  was  authorized  at 
$10,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1991.  I  need  to  mention  the  National 
Service  Corporation,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  of  course  provides  train- 
ing for  physicians  to  serve  in  medically  under  served  areas. 

In  Massachusetts,  59  of  our  82  counties  are  designated  as  health 
manpower  shortage  areas.  The  House  Budget  Committee  recom- 
mended an  increase  of  $21,000,000  to  allow  expansion  of  corpora- 
tions. 

I  hope  this  subcommittee  will  be  able  to  follow  the  House  Budget 
Committee's  recommendations  for  this  program,  along  with  some 
increases  for  the  infant  mortality  in  this  district. 

If  I  might  just  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  even  in  the  President's 
budget  he  recommended  that  the  fight  against  infant  mortality  is 
one  we  should  all  promote,  put  in  a  district  like  mine  where  the 
early  childhood  deaths  rival  those  in  Chile  or  Costa  Rica,  we  know 
we  have  to  do  something  to  stop  childhood  deaths. 

I  would  like  to  say  I  appreciate  this  subcommittee's  consideration 
of  programs  in  the  past.  I  appreciate  your  consideration  in  the 
future.  I  would  like  to  submit  the  rest  of  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
part  of  the  record.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Natcher.  It  will  be  placed  in  the  record.  You  have  given  us 
a  good  statement,  Mr.  Espy.  We  appreciate  your  appearance. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Espy  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  ESPY 
BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  LABOR,   HEALTH,   HUMAN  SERVICES,   AND  EDUCATION 
May  15,  1991 
10  AM,     23  58  Rayburn  Building 

Mr.  Chairman  and  other  distinguished  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  thank  you  for  allowing  me  this  time  before  you 
today  to  speak  to  you  on  several  issues  of  particular  concern 
to  me,  my  constituents,  and  others  who  are  challenged  with 
efforts  to  save  our  precious  human  resources. 

Human  development  programs,  such  as  those  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  subcommittee,  are  as  a  fulcrum  to  a  see- 
saw. They  are  the  balancing  point  between  programs  to  expand 
the  nation's  technological  development  and  programs  to  enhance 
the  nation's  economic  growth.  Without  a  properly  trained, 
healthy,  motivated,  and  educated  work-force  all  the  research, 
development  and  potential-tapping  funds  this  nation  can  deliver 
will  not  result  in  lasting  progress.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
times  when  the  fulcrum  must  be  moved  toward  the  low  end  of  the 
see-saw  in  order  for  it  to  rise.  Now  is  the  time  for  this 
subcommittee  to  give  rise  to  the  low  end  of  the  see-saw. 

This  subcommittee  has  been  very  favorably  inclined  to  the 
programs  of  interest  to  my  constituents  and  I  appreciate  your 
history   of    support.       Being   a   member   of  the   Budget  Committee, 
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however,  I  fully  appreciate  the  fiscal  constraints  under  which 
we  all  must  work.  But  especially  your  work  with  the 
extraordinary  demands  placed  on  you. 

Considering  the  fiscal  constraints  placed  on  government 
services  and  the  pivotal  role  of  the  human  development  programs 
within  your  jurisdiction,  I  would  like  highlight  several 
programs  for  your  careful  consideration. 

Among  them  is  Inpact  Aid  for  Education.  I  want  to  add  my 
voice  to  those  Members  who  have  testified  on  behalf  of  impact 
aid.  At  a  time  when  school  districts  can  least  afford  it,  the 
Administration  has  proposed  to  cut  impact  aid  to  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  by  $144.9  million.  Not  now,  nor  in  the 
foreseeable  future  could  this  be  considered  prudent  spending 
policy. 

Especially  in  Mississippi,  the  districts  which  receive 
Impact  Aid  funding  cannot  afford  any  cuts.  State  funding 
available  to  Mississippi  districts  have  already  been  cut  this 
year.  In  Mound  Bayou,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  which  is  one  of 
three  school  districts  I  represent  which  receive  impact  aid, 
about  $9,000  of  precious  Impact  Aid  funds  were  received  last 
year. 

Every  penny  was  dedicated  to  help  fill  the  gaps... 
figuratively  and  literally;  where  schools  and  administrative 
buildings   leak  whenever  it  rains  because  there  are  no  funds  to 
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repair  the  roofs.  And  where  warped  windows  and  door  frames 
allow  cold  air  to  rush  into  classrooms.  Any  cut  in  Impact  Aid 
would  make  a  bad  situation  in  many  Mississippi  districts  even 
worse.  I  appreciate  the  committee's  past  support  for  impact  aid 
and  I  hope  it  will  continue. 

Related  to  education  issues,  I  would  like  to  express 
support  for  the  Historically  Black  Colleges  and  Universities 
which  are  funded  under  Title  III,  Part  B  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  Amendments  of  1986.  For  these  schools,  I  request 
full  funding  with  an  allowance  for  inflation  at  the  Fiscal  Year 
1991  authorization  level. 

Another  program  of  special  importance  to  my  district  is 
the  Job  Corps  .  As  you  know,  the  Job  Corps  is  the  nation's 
oldest  and  most  cost  effective  training  program.  The  need  for 
this  program  is  particularly  acute  in  my  district,  where  the 
1990  Report  to  Congress  by  the  Lower  Mississippi  Delta 
Development  Commission  has  documented  a  chronic  need  for  job 
training.  Today,  I  would  like  to  especially  urge  funding  be 
appropriated  to  initiate  the  proposed  Job  Corps  50-50  Plan 
which  would  open  50  additional  centers  nationwide  in  the  next 
ten  years  and  increase  the  number  of  poor  youth  served  by  50 
percent . 

The  Job  Corps  provides  a  cost  effective  method  of 
providing  academic  and  vocational  training,  along  with  social 
skills  to  help  youth  become  productive,  law-abiding  citizens. 
An   initial   outlay   of    $1.16   billion   for   Fiscal  Year   1992  will 
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sustain  the  current  program  and  begin  the  process  of  expanding 
opportunities  for  a  significant  portion  of  today's 
disadvantaged  youth.  Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  the  youth  served  by 
job  corps  need  only  the  opportunity. 

The  Community  Economic  Development  (CED)  program  which  is 
authorized  in  the  discretionary  fund  of  the  Community  Service 
Block  Grant  (CSBG)  must  be  funded.  The  CED  program  provides 
grants  to  non-profit,  community  development  corporations  which, 
with  other  resources,  target  job  and  business  opportunities  to 
low-income  individuals.  I  recommend  Fiscal  Year  1992  funding 
at  approximately  the  current  services  funding  level  of  $22 
million. 

As  the  Chairman  of  the  Domestic  Hunger  Task  Force  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Hunger,  I  am  concerned  about  funding  for 
many  domestic  assistance  programs  that  complete  a  basket  of 
services  to  needy  Americans;  but,  would  like  to  mention  today 
the  Community  Food  and  Nutrition  Progreim  which  is  the  sole 
source  of  federal  funding  authorized  exclusively  to  fight 
hunger.  In  Mississippi  communities,  as  well  as  other 
communities  across  America,  Community  Food  and  Nutrition 
Program  funds  are  used  to  identify  potential  sponsors  of  child 
nutrition  programs  and  begin  new  programs  in  eligible 
underserved  or  unserved  areas. 

Funding  for  this  program  has  not  been  increased  above  its 
current  $2.44  million  in  five  years,   although  it  was  authorized 
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at  $10  million  in  FY  1991.  In  each  year,  1978  and  1979,  the 
program  received  $30  million.  I  urge  the  committee  to  fund  the 
Community  Food  and  Nutrition  Program  at  $15  million  for  FY 
1992. 

Being  from  a  rural  area  I  am  concerned  with  health  care 
services  and  personal  access  to  health  care  in  rural  areas.  As 
a  member  of  the  Congressional  Rural  Caucus,  I  signed  a  letter 
concerning  rural  health  issues  that  was  sent  to  this 
subcommittee.  However,  today  I  would  especially  like  to  note 
my  recommendation  for  increased  funding  of  the  National  Healtli 
Service  Corps.  The  National  Health  Service  Corps  provides 
training  for  physicians  to  serve  in  medically  underserved 
areas.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  Mississippi,  59  of  our  82  counties  are 
designated  as  health  manpower  shortage  areas.  The  House  Report 
on  the  Budget  Resolution  recommended  an  increase  of  $20  million 
above  the  Fiscal  Year  1991  funding  level  to  allow  expansion  of 
the  Corps.  I  hope  this  subcommittee  will  be  able  to  follow  the 
House  Budget  Committee  recommendation  for  this  program. 

During  the  Budget  Committee  negotiations  this  year  I  was  a 
vocal  supporter  of  the  proposed  Infant  Mortality  Initiative. 
As  I  said  at  those  meetings,  the  infant  mortality  rate  in  my 
district  rivals  the  rates  of  third  world  countries.  The  rate 
in  Humphreys  County,  Mississippi  is  3  0  per  1000  live  births — 
30  babies  die  before  their  first  birthday.  I  appreciate  the 
supplemental  funding  which  was  provided  in  Fiscal  Year  1991  and 
hope   this    subcommittee   will   recommend   funding   in   Fiscal  Year 
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1992  at  the  $149  million  level  recommended  by  the  House  Budget 
Resolution.  Also,  I  suggest  appropriations  language  be  added 
to  assure  rural  as  well  as  urban  areas  are  served  with  the 
funds  provided. 

In  regard  to  infant  health,  I  recently  testified  before 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee  in  support  of  re- 
authorizing the  programs  for  Infants  and  Toddlers  with 
Disabilities  which  are  under  Part  H  of  the  Individuals  with 
Disabilities  Education  Act  (P.L.  99-457) .  Besides  supporting 
re-authorization,  however,  I  urged  a  language  change  to  allow 
more  planning  time  for  States  such  as  Mississippi  which  have 
made  a  good  faith  effort  to  comply  with  P.L.  99-457. 

Under  the  current  law,  Mississippi  and  other  States  may 
lose  funding  because  they  have  not  been  able  to  complete 
implementation  of  required  elements  in  the  program.  I 
understand  funding  for  two  more  years  of  planning  is  needed  to 
assure  Mississippi  has  a  statewide  case  management  system  and 
the  ability  to  offer  evaluation  services  to  all  eligible 
children.  I  would  ask  this  subcommittee  to  support  Mississippi 
and  the  other  States  in  need  of  additional  planning  time  to 
assure  appropriations  language  will  allow  for  continuation  of 
funds  for  planning.  Mr.  Chairman,  they  simply  need  more  time 
for  these  important  elements  of  the  program. 

Other  programs,  which  can  help  rural  areas  provide 
personal  access  to  health  care  that  is  equal  to  what  is 
available   in  urban   areas   include:    The  Rural  Health  Transition 
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Grant  program;  The  Rural  Health  Outreach  Grant  program;  The 
Each/PCH    programs;    and    The    Office    of    Rural    Health  Policy. 

As  a  rural  representative,  I  don't  want  rural  America  to 
get  an  unfair  share  of  our  limited  funds  —  I'm  merely  asking 
that  rural  priorities  are  given  a  fair  share. 

On  this  last  issue,  the  Budget  Committee  gave  considerable 
discussion  during  its  meetings  on  the  Low-Income  Home  Energy 
Assistance  Program  (LIHEAP) .  This  program  serves  very  low- 
income  persons  who  have  evidenced  great  need  for  home  energy 
assistance.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mississippi  can  get  very  hot  during 
the  summers  and  bitterly  cold  during  the  winter.  The 
temperature  on  many  summers  days  can  hover  in  the  mid-nineties 
with  humidity  equally  as  thick.  And  many  winters  days  belie 
the  impression  of  mild  southern  winters  when  the  temperature 
dips  into  the  teens  during  mid-day.  As  is  urged  in  the  Budget 
Resolution,  I  would  hope  LIHEAP  could  be  funded  at  the  $1,67  5 
billion  in  Fiscal  Year  1992. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  your  time  and  attention  to  my 
testimony. 

END 
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Wednesday,  May  15,  1991. 

WITNESS 

HON.  MARTIN  LANCASTER,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  McCurdy,  come  up  and  have  that  seat.  Mr.,, 
Lancaster,  we  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  at  this  time. 
Mr.  Lancaster.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I,  too,  have  a  lengthy  statement  which  I  would  request  unani- 
mous consent  to  place  in  the  record.  I  will  be  very  brief  in  my  oral 
remarks.  My  colleagues  have  more  eloquently  than  I  ever  could 
stated  to  you  the  case  for  Impact  Aid. 

I  simply  want  to  reiterate  that,  first  of  all,  it  is  a  very  cost-effec- 
tive program.  If  we  attempted  to  educate  the  Impact  children,  espe- 
cially on  our  military  bases,  as  we  do  in  Europe,  the  cost  would  be 
many  times  what  the  cost  to  schools  is  through  Impact  Aid. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that  Impact  Aid  has  been  a  model 
federal  program  that  does  in  fact  provide  assistance  with  very  little 
administrative  cost  to  local  school  systems  to  allow  them  to  educate 
a  very  valuable  resource  to  our  men  and  women  in  uniform,  their 
children. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Morale,  Welfare,  and  Recreation  Panel  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  I  know  how  important  it  is 
to  keep  the  morale  high  in  our  military  services,  and  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Impact  Aid  we  have  been  able  to  provide  a  high  level  of 
education  through  local  school  systems  throughout  the  country. 

I  do  urge  that  you  continue  your  support  of  this  important  pro- 
gram and  if  possible,  increase  the  amount  of  appropriation  that  has 
been  going  to  this  program.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you.  We  appreciate  your  appearance. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Lancaster  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman:  As  the  formula  for  funding  Public  Law  874  changes  each 
year,  the  actual  receipts  for  individual  school  districts  in  my  congressional  district, 
the  North  Carolina  Third,  diminish.  As  we  all  know,  the  program  was  set  up  to 
compensate  local  school  districts  for  the  removal  of  the  federal  installations  from 
the  local  property  tax  base.  The  pressure  on  local  school  systems  to  educate  the 
children  of  the  military  and  federal  employees  on  the  installation  is  exacerbated  by 
the  current  administration's  unwillingness  to  contribute  anything  but  slogans  and 
i  unearned  self -congratulation  to  education  in  this  nation. 

j  Impact  aid  has  been  beset  with  complicated  schemes  for  determining  the 
I  amount  of  money  per  student  the  school  district  will  receive,  and  it  seems  that  each 
I  scheme  is  predicated  on  the  determination  to  renege  on  the  federal  government's 
I  obligation  to  pay  its  fair  share  to  communities  impacted  by  the  presence  of 
I  federally-connected  students.  Lancaster's  Law  applies  to  both  taxes  and  Impact 
!  Aid  funding:  the  more  complicated  the  formula,  the  more  the  taxpayer  pays  and  the 
less  the  education  program  receives. 

The  1989  entitlement  for  the  impacted  school  districts  in  my  district  was 
more  than  $7.5  miUion.  The  entitlement  is  formulated  by  intelligent  and  prudent 
people  based  on  need  and  equity.  The  amount  of  impact  funds  paid  in  my  district 
j  in  1989  was  just  imder  $2.2  million  -  $5.3  million  less  than  the  entitlement. 
Judging  from  conversation  with  the  superintendents  of  the  three  heavily  impacted 
schools  systems  in  my  district,  the  prospects  for  holding  the  line  are  not  good, 
j         We  are  now  addressing  our  nation's  most  critical  problem:  Educating  our 
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young  people.   Educators  and  critics  alike  agree  that  we  are  doing  something  i 

wrong.  Of  course  we  are  doing  something  wrong.  We  are  cutting  back  on  such  ! 

I 

education  parmership  programs  as  PubUc  Law  874.  The  pronouncements  of  those  I 

! 

who  don't  want  to  spend  money  on  education  are  almost  OrweUian.  Our  "Education 

President"  wants  to  spend  less  but  get  more.  There  may  be  some  things  wrong  with  1 

our  educational  system.  We  may  need  to  make  some  profound  changes  in  attitudes  | 

I 

and  specific  programs.   However,  if  we  continue  to  permit  such  programs  as  I 

Impact  Aid  under  Public  Law  874  to  diminish  year-by-year,  the  sUppery  slope  we  I 
are  on  regarding  education  is  going  to  get  steeper  and  steeper. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  going  to  find  that  curing  our  education  ills  will 

involve  attracting  better  teachers,  hiring  more  teachers,  changing  the  attitude  of  l 

parents  and  students,  perhaps  returning  to  more  traditional  methods,  perhaps  i 

adopting  new,  creative,  innovative  methods.  I  am  not  wise  enough  to  offer  specific  I 

cures,  but  if  I  were  a  gambling  man,  I  would  lay  you  odds  that  the  cure  will  not  i 

be  to  spend  less  on  education  and  to  pemiit  the  attrition  of  good,  sound  cooperative  ,  I 

programs  between  the  federal  and  state  governments.  i 

One  thing  that  has  not  diminished  is  the  dependence  of  three  school  systems 
in  my  district  on  PL  874  funds:  The  Onslow  County  School  system,  which  serves 

the  Marine  Corps  Base  at  Camp  Lejeune;  the  Wayne  County  system  serving  the  f 

Seymour  Johnson  Air  Force  Base;  and  the  Goldsboro  city  system  which  also  serves  I 

the  Air  Force  base  and  has  many  students  in  non-taxable  federally-subsidized  i 
housing. 
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Onslow  County  has  a  student  population  of  17,062,  with  7,983  federally- 
connected  students.  6,271  of  these  are  military  dependents,  and  1,728  are 
dependents  of  civilian  workers.  All  but  a  handful  are  B's.  Wayne  County  with 
12,674  students  has  1,337  A's  and  1,235  B's.  The  Goldsboro  city  school  system 
has  4,534  students,  1,325  of  them  federally-connected  B's.  There  are  another  1,746 
"B"  students  in  four  other  public  school  systems  in  my  district.  Onslow  County  is 
a  good  example  of  the  disparity  between  entitlement  and  actual  receipt  of  fimds. 
With  an  entitlement  for  1990  of  $3.78  million,  Onslow  received  $1.42  million. 

No  federal  funding  program  in  my  district  -  and,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  nation 
-  has  a  better  track  record  than  impact  aid  funding  under  Public  Law  874  in  terms 
of  freedom  from  scandal,  cost-effective  use,  effective  control  by  local  government 
and  flexibility.  It  makes  no  sense  to  tamper  endlessly  with  a  machine  that  works. 
Federal  impact  aid  to  schools  is  absolutely  the  last  place  we  should  be  looking  for 
fat  to  cut,  especially  in  view  of  our  stated  concern  with  raising  our  educational 
level  to  meet  our  competitors. 

Finally,  on  behalf  of  my  constituency.  Marines  and  Airmen  as  well  as 
members  of  the  other  services,  I  must  say  that  there  are  few  things  we  could  do 
right  now  that  would  seem  as  wretched  as  cutting  back  on  Public  Law  874  fimds 
which  provide  for  the  education  of  their  children  as  they  sacrifice  income,  family 
life  and  personal  safety  to  defend  our  way  of  life.  The  schools  in  the  North 
Carolina  Third  District  have  done  an  outstanding  job  of  educating  the  children  of 
our  men  and  women  in  the  Armed  Services  and  the  civilians  employed  by  the 
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Department  of  Defense.  They  have  done  this  is  the  face  of  rising  costs  of  education 
and  diminishing  funding.  They  cannot  continue  to  do  this  indefinitely. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  thank  you  sincerely  for  [ 
allowing  me  to  testify  here  today,  and  I  know  you  will  do  what  is  best  for  I 
education  and  our  nation.  Let  me  conlude  with  a  brief  summary  which  I  have  used 
in  prior  testimony,  but  which  holds  true  this  year  as  it  has  in  previous  years. 

0  The  need  for  federal  impact  aid  is  greater  than  ever,  and  the  obligation  to  |^ 
the  local  districts  which  educate  federaUy  -  connected  children  is  still  binding. 

0  The  program  has  no  crippling  layers  of  bureaucracy,  it  has  low  delivery 

! 

cost,  and  it  goes  directly  to  the  need  by  going  directly  to  the  school  district. 

0  It  is  untained  by  scandal  and  free  of  pubhc  criticism. 

0  The  differential  between  entitlement  and  actual  funding  is  unrealistic,  [ 
deceptive  and  probably  wasteful.    It  gives  the  appearance  that  congress  is  | 
adequately  funding  education  and  slashing  funding  at  die  same  time.  There's  been 
quite  enough  of  that. 

My  thanks  again  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  go  on  record  as  being  in 
support  of  the  position  of  the  National  Association  of  Federally  Impacted  Schools 
on  federal  impact  aid  funding. 


! 
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Wednesday,  May  15,  1991. 

WITNESS 

HON.  DAVE  McCURDY,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  McCurdy,  you  are  next,  and  we  are  delighted 
to  have  you  before  the  committee,  and  before  you  give  us  your 
statement,  I  just  want  you  to  know  this.  We  bring  our  bill  out  and 
you  help  us.  We  always  appreciate  it. 

We  are  going  to  listen  to  you  now. 

Mr.  McCuRDY.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  • 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  11  years  I  have  been  in  Congress,  there  is 
no  subcommittee  or  no  chairman  that  I  feel  more  privileged  to  tes- 
tify before,  and  this  is  my  fourth  Congress  in  a  row. 

I  have  testified  before  you  on  Impact  Aid.  You  are  right,  sir. 
When  you  make  the  call,  we  come,  and  I  appreciate  your  strong 
support  for  some  years,  not  only  for  Impact  Aid,  but  for  education 
and  the  welfare  of  some  people  in  this  country,  you  are  truly  a 
statesman. 

I  want  to  again  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  be  here  testify- 
ing on  behalf  of  Impact  Aid.  The  past  ten  years  have  been  difficult 
for  school  districts  which  educate  children  and  federal  employees. 
The  administration  has  made  no  secret  of  its  goal  to  decrease  feder- 
al reimbursements  for  A  students,  and  to  eliminate  them  complete- 
ly for  B  students. 

The  funding  shortfalls  have  been  devastating  for  many  school 
districts,  and  in  turn  have  added  to  the  educational  problems 
facing  the  children  of  federal  employees.  This  degradation  of  serv- 
ices to  federal  employees  is  a  tragedy.  I  have  three  large  federal 
installations,  and  we  are  truly  impacted  by  any  cut  in  the  Impact 
Aid  Program. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  perhaps  a  couple  of  different  things. 
Like  all  American  children,  children  of  employees  need  to  learn 
about  computer  technology  and  data  processing.  They  need  a  solid 
foundation  in  social  studies  and  the  arts.  The  so-called  Education 
President  continues  to  tout  such  programs  as  Choice. 

He  has  left  no  choice  to  the  underfunded  Impact  Aid  school  dis- 
tricts except  to  cut  these  necessary  basic  courses. 

Since  1981,  the  actual  per  pupil  payment  for  regular  A  students 
decreased  from  $819  to  $713,  when  at  a  6  percent  inflation  rate  it 
should  have  increased  to  $1400.  The  actual  payment  for  super  B 
dropped  to  152  per  pupil,  instead  of  increasing  to  622.  If  B  funding 
were  to  be  eliminated  as  the  administration  requests,  these  dis- 
tricts, many  of  which  receive  only  B  funding,  would  be  further 
below  the  state  average. 

It  is  evident  that  a  continued  lack  of  funding  will  result  is  a  seri- 
ous inequity  of  basic  education  of  children  for  the  federal  employ- 
ees. I  hope  Congress  will  continue  to  fund  the  program  which  has 
as  its  basis  equity  and  obligations. 
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It  is  the  Federal  Government's  responsibility  to  provide  funding' 
to  ensure  quality  education  for  the  children  of  its  employees. 
Thank  you  for  your  distinguished  service  and  support  and  allowing 
me  the  opportunity  to  testify. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  McCurdy,  thank  you  very  much. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  McCurdy  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  DAVE  MCCURDY 
ON  P.L.   81-874    (IMPACT  AID) 
THE  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR-HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES-EDUCATION 

May  15,  1991 


MR.  CHAIRMAN,  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  submit 
testimony  in  support  of  the  Impact  Aid  program.  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  testify  before  this  subcommittee  in  each  of  the  last 
four  Congresses.  Regretfully,  each  time  my  testimony  has  been  in 
response  to  significant  budget  cuts  proposed  by  the  Administration. 

The  past  ten  years  have  been  difficult  for  school  districts 
which  educate  children  of  federal  employees.  The  Administration 
has  made  no  secret  of  its  goal  to  decrease  federal  reimbursements 
for  A  students  and  to  eliminate  them  completely  for  B  students. 
The  funding  shortfalls  have  been  devastating  for  many  school 
districts  and  in  turn  have  added  to  the  educational  problems  facing 
the  children  of  federal  employees.  This  degradation  of  services  to 
children  of  federal  employees  is  a  travesty. 

Impact  aid  was  created  to  ensure  that  the  children  of  parents 
that    live   and/or  work   on   tax-free   federal   property  would  have 
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access  to  an  equitable  education  without  placing  and  unjust  tax 
burden  on  local  taxpayers.  This  concept  is  no  less  valid  today 
than  it  was  when  the  impact  aid  program  was  created  by  Congress  in 
1950.  It  is  in  fact  arguably  more  important  today  at  a  time  when 
the  educational  gap  between  American  children  and  those  of 
industrialized  nations  is  already  so  great.  We  need  to  close  the 
gap  not  broaden  it  by  cutting  or  eliminating  important  federal 
programs  like  impact  aid. 

Like  all  American  children,  children  of  federal  employees 
deserve  to  receive  education  which  includes  up-to-date  math  and 
science  curricula.  They  need  to  learn  about  computer  technology 
and  data  processing.  They  need  a  solid  background  in  social 
studies  and  arts.  But  while  the  "education  President"  continues  to 
tout  such  programs  as  choice,  he  has  left  no  choice  to  the  under- 
funded impact  aid  school  districts  except  to  cut  these  necessary, 
basic  courses. 

Further,  an  indepth  study  conducted  by  several  members  of  the 
National  Association  of  Federally  Impacted  Schools  shows  that  a 
high  percentage  of  children  of  federal  employees  have  special  needs 
that  require  even  more  resources  from  the  school  districts. 

Some  of  the  most  revealing  pieces  of  evidence  from  the  study 
show  that  of  all  "B"  category  students  12%  are  enrolled  in  special 
education  classes;     18%  are  a  year  or  more  behind  in  reading;  20% 
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are  from  single  parent  families;  and  while  these  students  obviously 
have  special  needs  45%  of  those  eligible  for  Chapter  I  are  not 
enrolled  in  Chapter  I  schools.  In  the  Lawton  -  Fort  Sill  area, 
which  is  in  my  congressional  district,  the  percentage  of  children 
of  federal  employees  behind  in  reading  was  56%  as  compared  to  52% 
of  the  children  on  free  and  reduced  lunches. 

Based  on  the  statistics  from  this  study,  it  is  clear  to  see 
that  the  children  of  federal  employees  have  severe  needs  that  must 
be  addressed  by  the  local  school  districts.  These  special  needs 
are  placing  a  great  financial  burden  on  the  local  taxpayers  and 
where  local  taxpayers  can  no  longer  take  up  the  slack,  the  children 
of  federal  employees  and  the  other  children  of  the  school  district 
are  left  with  inadequate  educational  resources.  It  is  the  federal 
government's  obligation  to  reimburse  local  school  districts  for  the 
burden  they  assume. 

State  and  local  school  districts  are  not  trying  to  neglect 
their  responsibilities.  They  are  doing  everything  they  can  to 
finance  education.  The  pursuit  of  excellence  in  education  depends 
on  each  sector  of  the  community  paying  its  fair  share  for  the 
education  of  its  children.  In  instances  where  the  schools  are 
federally  impacted,  the  federal  government  bears  a  part  of  the 
responsibility.  However,  over  the  last  ten  years,  the  federal 
government  has  not  upheld  its  obligation. 
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From  1981  until  1990,  the  actual  per  pupil  payment  for  regular 
A  students  decreased  from  $819  to  $735  when  at  a  6%  inflation  rate 
it  should  have  increased  from  $819  to  $1467;  the  actual  payment 
for  Super  B  dropped  from  $3  68  per  pupil  to  $152  instead  of 
increasing  to  $622  nd  Regular  B  had  the  tragic  drop  from  $368  to 
$23  per  pupil.  In  Oklahoma's  4th  Congressional  District  the  per 
pupil  revenue  is  below  both  the  state  and  national  average.  If  B 
funding  were  to  be  eliminated  as  the  Administration  requests,  these 
districts  many  of  which  receive  only  B  funding  would  be  even 
further  below  the  state  average. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  evident  that  a  continued  lack  of  adequate 
funding  for  impact  aid  schools  will  result  in  a  serious  inequity  of 
basic  education  for  the  children  of  federal  employees.  I  hope 
Congress  will  continue  to  fund  a  program  which  has  its  basis  in 
equity     and     obligation.  It     is     the     federal  government's 

responsibility  to  provide  funding  to  ensure  a  quality  education  for 
the  children  of  its  employees. 

Thank  you  for  allowing  me  the  opportunity  to  testify  today. 
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Wednesday,  May  15,  1991. 

WITNESS 

HON.  HERB  BATEMAN,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Bateman,  we  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you. 
You  have  been  before  our  committee  on  a  number  of  occasions. 
We  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Bateman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  like  I  have  made  a  habit  of 
appearing.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  to  testify  before  you  in  favor 
of  funding  for  the  Impact  Aid  Program. 

Your  commitment  to  this  program  has  been  vital  to  its  success, 
not  to  say  its  survival.  Like  the  other  Members  testifying  today,  I 
greatly  appreciate  your  past  support.  The  administration  has  re- 
quested funding  for  category  A  students  in  fiscal  year  1992,  though 
at  a  slightly  lower  level  than  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

Unfortunately,  the  budget  request  does  not  seek  funds  for  catego- 
ry B  payments.  I  urge  you  to  fund  both  A  and  B  payments  at  levels 
at  least  equal  to  fiscal  year  1991  levels  plus  an  increase  for  infla- 
tion. 

A  student  payments  provide  assistance  to  communities  where  the 
commercial  property  tax  is  reduced  by  the  presence  of  tax  exempt 
federal  property  and  the  residential  tax  base  is  reduced  because 
many  of  the  families  in  the  school  district  live  in  federally  provided 
homes,  and  those  payments  are  very  important. 

No  less  important  are  the  B  student  payments  which  compensate 
communities  where  the  residential  property  tax  base  is  severely  di- 
minished by  tax  exempt  federal  ownership  of  commercial  property. 

The  Federal  Government  must  live  up  to  its  obligations  for  both 
A  and  B  students.  In  the  popular  southern  part  of  the  district, 
which  I  represent,  the  Navy,  Army,  and  Air  Force  all  have  major 
facilities,  as  does  the  Department  of  Energy,  the  National  Advisory 
and  Space  Administration,  and  the  National  Park  Service. 

These  federal  agencies  and  their  employees  are  welcome  and 
vital  members  of  the  community.  And  we  are  particularly  glad  to 
have  many  of  those  servicemen  and  women  back  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  unharmed.  However,  none  of  these  facilities  pays  business 
property  taxes,  and  many  of  their  employees  live  in  government- 
owned  houses  and  pay  no  residential  property  taxes. 

Yet,  the  City  of  Hampton  and  even  the  more  heavily  impacted 
York  County  provided  an  education  without  asking  how  much 
property  taxes  their  parents  and  their  parents'  parents  pay. 

The  Impact  Aid  Program  helps  make  that  possible.  The  Impact 
Aid  program  has  been  meeting  the  goal  for  more  than  40  years.  In 
school  districts  where  the  tax  base  is  limited  by  the  presence  of  tax 
exempt  federal  property. 

Your  support  is  necessary  to  see  that  we  continue  to  meet  that 
goal. 

We  thank  you  for  the  leadership  and  support  that  you  have  pro- 
vided through  the  years. 
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Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Bateman.  You  have  given  us  an 
excellent  statement. 
We  appreciate  it. 


Wednesday,  May  15,  1991. 

WITNESS 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  (BUD)  CRAMER,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS 
FROM  THE  STATE  OF  ALABAMA 

Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Cramer,  we  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you 
at  this  time. 
Mr.  Cramer.  Good  morning. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  the  sub- 
committee today  to  discuss  the  need  for  adequate  funding  for  the 
Impact  Aid  Program. 

Now  is  not  the  time  to  cut  impact  aid  to  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  by  already  $144  million.  Now  is  not  the  time  to  put  at 
risk  schools  that  are  preparing  and  training  our  children  for  a 
future  that  will  be  fast-paced,  dynamic  and  challenging. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  statement  for  the  record  that  is  much 
more  lengthy.  I  am  not  going  to  read  from  that  entire  statement. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  additional  comments. 

In  the  5th  Congressional  District  of  Alabama,  we  have  approxi- 
mately 12,719  impact  aid  students  in  14  impacted-school  districts. 

Each  of  those  12,719  children  hold  a  unique  place  in  the  future 
shape  and  condition  of  our  country.  I  think  it  is  incumbent  upon  us 
to  help  local  communities  to  help  our  future. 

The  contributions  of  the  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center  that  is  in 
the  5th  Congressional  District,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and 
MICOM,  are  well  known  in  this  committee.  The  track  records  are 
long  and  significant. 

It  is  not  right  to  penalize  the  children  of  the  employees  of  these 
great  organizations  by  cutting  funding  to  the  school  districts  that 
educate  their  children. 

As  we  approach  the  next  century,  education  must  be  an  adequa- 
cy funded  top  priority  that  moves  us  from  discussion  to  actions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  you  for  your  past  efforts  on  this  issue, 
and  look  forward  to  working  with  you  during  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you. 
[The  information  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  HONORABLE  BUD  CRAMER 
BEFORE  THE  LABOR,   HEALTH,  HUMAN  SERVICES  AND  EDUCATION 
APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  THE  RESTORATION  OF  IMPACT  AID  FUNDING 
MAY  15,  1991 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  testify 
before  the  Subcommittee  today  to  discuss  the  need  for  adequate 
funding  for  the  Impact  Aid  program.     Now  is  not  the  time  to  cut 
impact  aid  to  elementary  and  secondary  schools  by  $144.9  million. 
Now  is  not  the  time  to  put  "at  risk"  schools  that  are  preparing 
and  training  our  children  for  a  future  that  will  be  fast-paced, 
dynamic  and  challenging. 


Impact  Aid  is  a  federal-local  partnership  that  began  in  1950 
during  the  Truman  Administration.     It  is  the  federal  government's 
attempt  to  compensate  school  districts  for  lost  revenue  where 
federal  ownership  or  federal  activity  adversely  interferes  with 
any  or  all  of  the  basic  revenue  sources  that  benefit  school 
districts.     However,  the  basis  for  the  establishment  of  Impact  Aid 
has  diminished  over  time.     And  again  the  Congress  must  answer  the 
cry  for  help  that  is  coming  from  school  districts  all  over  the 
country.     The  Impact  Aid  program  is  a  fair  and  responsible  way  to 
help  local  school  districts  that  may  find  themselves  overburdened 
by  federally  connected  children. 
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Because  of  the  dynamic  effects  a  good  and  well-funded  educational 
program  has  on  our  economy  and  society,  it  is  not  in  our  best 
interest  to  reduce  our  investment  in  human  capital.     If  we  are 
truly  committed  to  increasing  productivity  then  we  must 
adequately  fund  the  mechanism  that  will  most  directly  strengthen 
our  position. 

The  Impact  Aid  program  is  a  fair  and  honest  federal  commitment  to 
reimburse  local  school  districts  for  the  tax  loss  experienced  due 
to  a  federal  presence.  If  the  program  is  cut,  local  districts 
will  have  to  either  increase  taxes  or  cut  programs.  Neither  is  a 
tenable  choice  since  Impact  Aid  is  a  federal  responsibility.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  must  not  shirk  our  responsibility. 

Relying  on  1989  Impact  Aid  data  for  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District  of  Alabama,   I  would  like  to  bring  to  the.  Committee's 
attention  that  there  are  14  impacted  school  districts  in  my 
District.     The  total  number  of  "A"  students  (students  whose 
parents  both  live  and  work  on  federal  property)   in  the  district  is 
1,078  and  the  total  number  of  "B"  students  (students  whose  parents 
either  live  or  work  on  federal  property)   is  12,719.     Each  of  the 
12,719  young  women  and  men  hold  a  unique  place  in  the  future  shape 
and  condition  of  our  country.     I  think  it  is  incumbent  upon  us, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  help  local  communities  help  our  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  one  in  this  Committee  doubts  the  contributions 
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the  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center  has  made  to  this  country  and  to 
the  world.     Nor  can  anyone  hesitate  to  agree  that  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  has  been  a  great  asset  to  this  country.     No  one 
can  deny  that  MICOM  plays  a  pivotal  role  in  our  national  security. 
The  track  records  are  long  and  significant.     We  are  proud  of  the 
accomplishments . 

Why  should  we,   in  effect,  penalize  the  children  of  the  employees 
of  these  great  organizations  by  cutting  funding  to  the  school 
districts  that  serve  their  children.     A  certain  policy  incongruity 
would  exist  if  we  were  to  cut  Impact  Aid  funding  by  $144.9 
million.     As  we  approach  the  next  century,  education  of  elementary 
and  secondary  students  should  not  only  remain  a  top  priority,  it 
should  be  an  adequately  funded  top  priority  so  that  we  move  from 
discussion  to  actions. 

Mr.  Natcher,   I  know  that  you  and  the  Subcommittee  are  determined 
to  ensure  that  this  program  is  properly  maintained.     I  commend  you 
for  your  past  efforts  and  look  forward  to  working  with  you  this 
time.     I  appreciate  having  the  opportunity  to  speak  on  behalf  of 
the  Fifth  Congressional  District  of  Alabama,  the  14  impacted 
school  districts  and  the  13,797  Impact  Aid  students  who  attend  the 
schools . 
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Wednesday,  May  15,  1991. 

WITNESS 

HON.  C.  CHRISTOPHER  COX,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Cox. 

Mr.  Cox.  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  in  behalf  of 
our  continued  commitment  to  impact  aid. 

I  am  well  aware  of  our  present  budget  crisis  compels  us  to  exam- 
ine and  eliminate  wasteful  government  spending. 

This  same  process  of  discrimination  among  federal  programs  also 
requires  us  to  recognize  those  programs  that  work  and  that  fulfill  a 
clear  federal  responsibility.  So  I  would  like  to  talk  about  the 
impact  aid  program  from  the  standpoint  of  efficiency  in  federal  op- 
erations. 

Impact  aid  merits  continued  funding,  both  for  local  schools 
whose  budgets  are  cut  when  federal  ownership  of  property  reduces 
tax  roles,  and  for  students  whose  parents  either  live  or  work  on 
federal  property. 

The  Federal  Government's  obligation  to  reimburse  school  dis- 
tricts for  these  lost  revenues  is  not  a  hand  out.  It  is  an  obligation 
representing  the  legal  commitment  for  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  services  rendered  by  local  governments. 

It  is  also  worth  noting  that  the  impact  aid  program  is  remark- 
ably free  from  red  tape  and  top  heavy  administration  of  so  many  of 
other  federal  programs. 

A  check  is  cut  directly  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  help  pay  the 
costs  of  local  services  for  students.  It  isn't  important  to  local  tax- 
payers and  the  families  of  students  whose  schools  are  extra  busy 
due  to  federal  installations. 

It  is  critical  for  students  whose  parents  work  on  military  bases. 

The  Irvine  and  Tustin  Unified  School  Districts  serve  more  than 
2100  federally-connected  students,  most  of  whose  parents  work  at 
the  El  Toro  Marine  Station  or  the  Tustin  Marine  Corps  Helicoptfer 
Base.  These  students  represent  almost  8  percent  of  the  total  stu- 
dent population  in  the  Irvine  Unified  School  District,  even  though 
impact  aid  amounts  to  only  about  1  percent  of  the  total  operating 
budget. 

Operation  Desert  Storm  made  it  clear  that  additional  support  is 
necessary,  because  the  kids  of  military  families  need  support  and 
services  beyond  the  norm.  At  the  same  time,  these  children  don't 
bring  into  the  school  system  the  same  local  tax  dollars  as  do  their 
non-military  peers. 

The  national  security  of  the  United  States  requires  that  we 
maintain  these  huge  federal  installations  military  bases  in  civilian 
areas.  But  it  also  then  requires  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  pay  its  fair  share  of  the  extra  costs  to  the  school  system 
which  serve  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  final  point. 

Fully  a  fifth  of  the  students  who  bring  in  impact  aid  funds  in  my 
districts  are  ''B"  category  students.  I  have  a  special  concern  for 
them. 
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The  only  difference  between  our  category  "B"  students  whose  in- 
clusion in  the  impact  aid  program  routinely  comes  under  attack 
and  our  "A"  category  students  is  one  thing. 

Their  parents  didn't  get  base  housing.  Like  the  "A"  category  stu- 
dents, their  military  parents  do  not  pay  either  property  taxes  or 
normal  income  taxes. 

At  the  same  time,  they  require  the  same  special  educational 
services  that  all  military  kids  need.  In  1991,  the  war  in  the  gulf 
and  of  the  ensuing  strain  on  children  of  military  personnel  make 
this  a  particularly  important  time  to  live  up  to  this  federal  obliga- 
tion. 

So  I  am  pleased,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  add  my  voice  to  those  who 
today  encouraged  continued  and  full  funding  for  this  crucial  pro- 
gram. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Cox.  You  have  given  an  excellent 
statement. 
We  appreciate  it. 


Wednesday,  May  15,  1991. 

WITNESS 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  DICKINSON,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  ALABAMA 

Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Dickinson  of  Alabama,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have 
you  before  our  committee. 
You  have  appeared  on  this  on  a  number  of  occasions. 
We  are  glad  to  have  you  back. 
Mr.  Dickinson.  Thank  you. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here.  I  have  always  been  treated  very 
kindly  when  I  come  before  this  committee. 

I  would  hope  that  such  treatment  continues. 

I  have  a  brief  statement  which  I  will  submit. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  a  strong  supporter  of  impact  aid.  I 
am  here  today  on  behalf  of  some  15,000  students  in  my  district  that 
are  connected  with  either  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  Gunter  Air 
Force  Base  or  Fort  Rucker  Army  Aviation  Center. 

There  are  five  school  districts  that  are  particularly  impacted 
which  would  be  Montgomery,  Enterprise  City  and  Daleville  City, 
Ozark  and  Dale  County  schools. 

Over  70  percent  of  all  impact  aid  received  in  my  district  goes  to 
**B"  category  students.  In  1990,  1.8  million  was  allocated  to  some 
14,000  students  in  the  second  district,  of  which  6  percent  were  **A" 
students,  ''A"  class  students  and  49  percent  were  ''B"  category  stu- 
dents. 

As  you  can  see,  ''B"  category  makes  up  the  majority  of  impacted 
students  in  my  district. 

I  thank  you  for  your  assistance  in  the  past  and  I  will  ask  for 
your  continued  support. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  at  a  meeting  this  morning  with 
Secretary  of  Defense  Cheney,  he  made  a  very  compelling  statement 
to  me.  Mr.  Lewis  and  I  were  both  there. 
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But  he  was  just  saying  that  when  you  call  on  our  military,  which 
we  have  done  on  a  number  of  occasions,  and  they  put  their  life  on 
the  line,  as  they  did  in  Desert  Storm,  or  whether  it  was  Panama  or 
Granada,  they  don't  hesitate  to  go,  and  they  do  the  job. 

But  if  we  are  going  to  continue  to  have  the  quality  of  men  and 
women  in  our  services,  they  have  to  have  the  assurance  in  their 
own  mind  that  their  families  are  being  taken  care  of. 

They  will  make  the  sacrifice,  but  they  don't  want  their  children 
to  have  to  make  a  sacrifice.  So  if  we  are  to  continue  to  have  the 
outstanding  quality  of  young  men  and  women  in  the  services,  we 
have  to  be  fair  with  them. 

I  think  nothing  is  more  important  to  men  and  women  in  uniform 
than  the  future  and  education  of  their  children,  I  think  it  is  a  con- 
tract we  have  with  them. 

I  think  it  is  the  least  they  can  expect  of  us.  I  want  to  urge  your 
continued  support. 

If  we  have  to,  we  will  persuade  the  President  as  the  education 
President,  that  this  is  one  mistake  he  proposed. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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MR.  CHAIRMAN: 

Let  me  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  you  for  allowing  me  the 
opportunity  to  testify  before  your  subcommittee  today  on  behalf 
of  the  Impact  Aid  program. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Impact 
Aid  program,  and  testified  on  an  annual  basis  before  this 
committee  on  behalf  of  some  15,000  federally  connected 
children  in  the  Second  District  of  Alabama.  As  the  Chairman  is 
well  aware,  my  district  is  heavily  impacted  by  three  major 
military  installations  including: 

•  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base 

•  Gunter  An*  Force  Base,  and 

•  Fort  Rucker  US  Army  Aviation  Center 

These  bases  affect  five  school  systems  in  particular: 

•  Montgomery  County 

•  Enterprise  City 

•  Daleville  City 

•  Ozark  City,  and 

•  Dale  County  Schools 
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Over  70%  of  all  Impact  Aid  received  in  my  district  goes  to 
"B"  category  students.  In  the  1990  school  year,  $1.8  million 
was  allocated  for  some  14,000  students  in  the  Second  District 
of  Alabama  of  which: 

•  6  %  were  "A"  category  students,  and 

•  94  %  were  "B"  category  students 

As  you  can  see,  the  "B"  category  makes  up  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  impacted  students  in  my  district. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  and  your  subcommittee  have  been  a 
great  friend  of  the  impact  aid  program,  especially  in  your  past 
funding  support  for  "B"  category  students.  I  hope  that  you  will 
continue  your  efforts  in  this  regard. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  attention  to  this  vitally 
important  education  program. 
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Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Dickinson.  You  have  given  an  ex- 
cellent statement. 
We  appreciate  your  appearance  before  the  committee. 


Wednesday,  May  15,  1991. 
WITNESSES 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE,  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  SOUTH 
DAKOTA 

HON.  BRYON  L.  DORGAN,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

Mr.  Natcher.  We  have  here  Mr.  Dorgan,  Tim  Johnson,  Senator 
Daschle,  and  let's  see. 

Senator,  we  want  to  hear  from  you  next. 

Senator  Daschle,  we  are  glad  to  have  you  before  the  committee. 
We  are  pleased  to  hear  from  you. 

Senator  Daschle.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  patience  and  will- 
ingness to  hear  testimony  on  this  most  important  issue.  No  one  has 
to  be  told  about  the  federal  obligation  that  exists  for  impact  aid 
students  in  schools. 

No  one  has  been  more  adamant  in  his  support.  You  have  been  a 
real  leader,  and  we  appreciate  your  continued  support  and  the 
dedication  you  have  shown  to  this  most  important  issue. 

I  have  not  only  a  statement  but  a  report  we  would  like  to  submit 
for  your  files  with  regard  to  impact  aid  in  South  Dakota.  We  have 
42  impact  aid  schools  in  our  state,  10,400  students. 

Eleven  of  those  schools  rely  upon  impact  aid  for  at  least  50  per- 
cent of  their  budget.  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  some  of  these 
schools  will  not  be  able  to  stay  open  if  they  do  not  receive  the  nec- 
essary funds  through  the  impact  aid  program. 

They  are  struggling  to  survive.  In  many  cases,  they  have  laid  off 
personnel,  they  have  cut  dramatically  their  operating  budgets. 

They  have  had  to  turn  away  opportunities  to  provide  even  better 
educational  programs  for  their  students  simply  because  the  budget 
has  been  cut  back  again  and  again. 

In  1992,  it  is  no  secret  to  this  subcommittee  that  the  budget  falls 
$133  million  short. 

Ten  thousand  children  are  going  to  be  detrimentally  affected 
should  that  be  maintained. 

Our  American  strength  is  clearly  determined  as  to  what  this,  by 
what  this  committee  will  decide  on  this  extraordinarily  important 
program. 

It  has  to  be  an  important  priority.  The  $885  million  full  funding 
request  is  necessary  if  my  schools  are  to  survive  and  flourish. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  understanding  that  my  full  text 
of  the  statement  will  be  submitted  as  part  of  the  record,  let  me 
thank  you  for  your  leadership. 

Let  me  urge  you  to  see  that  full  funding  is  provided  and  let  us 
ensure  that  each  and  every  one  of  those  students,  who  so  rely  upon 
the  availability  of  these  funds,  are  provided  the  necessary  re- 
sources to  maintain  the  kind  of  education  we  see  throughout  our 
country  as  a  result  of  this  fine  program. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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STATBMBNT  OF  SGNATOR  TOM  DASCHLB 
House  Siibcommittee  on  Labor,  HHS,  and  Education 
May  15.  1991 


Good  morning  to  you,  Mr,  Chairman,  and  to  the  members  of  this 
Subcommittee.  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  testify  today  on  behalf  of  the 
South  Dakota  Impact  Aid  school  districts. 

You  will  hear  from  many  of  us  today  on  the  importance  of  Impact  Aid  to  each 
of  our  states.  Yet,  we  all  have  the  same  message:  federal  Impact  Aid  is 
essential  to  the  education  and  development  of  thousands  of  children  across 
the  United  States. 

For  some  of  us,  this  experience  is  a  familiar  one.  We  have  been  coming 
before  you  year  after  year,  expressing  deep  concern  about  the 
Administration's  inadequate  budget  for  Impact  Aid  schools,  and  asking  you 
to  restore  this  necessary  funding.  Year  after  year  you  have  responded 
admirably,  within  tight  overall  budget  constraints,  to  the  call  for  help.  I 
hesitate  to  think  of  the  trouble  Impact  Aid  schools  would  be  in  were  it  not 
for  your  faithftil  support.  Still,  the  needs  of  federally  impacted  schools  far 
surpass  their  funding,  and  we  are  now  at  a  crucial  point  in  the  lives  of  many 
schools  and  school  children. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  have  received  hundreds  of  requests 
like  the  one  we  make  today  ~  requests  for  "essential"  needs  in  our  districts 
and  states.  I  appreciate  the  difficult  task  the  Committee  faces  in  attempting 
to  distinguish  between  what  is  truly  needed  and  what  would  be  nice  to  have. 
I  can  assure  each  member  of  this  Committee  today  that  increased  funding 
for  the  Impact  Aid  program  is  not  "icing  on  the  cake." 

It  is  absolutely  essential  to  meet  the  basic  education  needs  of  our  children  — 
needs  the  federal  government  has  time  and  again  promised  to  address. 
Unfortunately,  as  a  result  of  years  of  inadequate  funding  —  a  failure  to  live  up 
to  our  commitment  —  many  Impact  Aid  schools  now  stand  at  what  is 
essentially  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  Unless  we  act  now  to  give  them  the  funds  to 
which  they  are  entitled,  some  of  these  schools  in  my  state  and  across  the 
country  could,  quite  literally,  slip  over  the  edge. 

Impact  Aid  is  nothing  less  than  a  fulfillment  of  the  federal  government's 
obligation  to  compensate  schools  for  lands  that  have  been  removed  from 
state  and  local  control.  These  federal  lands  adversely  affect  a  school 
district's  ability  to  provide  education  to  its  children  through  lost  taxes  and 
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development  revenues.  The  government  is,  in  many  cases,  the  primary 
funding  source  for  many  of  these  schools,  particularly  those  on  or  near 
military  bases  or  Indian  Reservations. 

In  South  Dakota  alone,  we  have  42  school  districts  with  over  10,400 
students  attending  schools  on  or  near  federally  impacted  lands.  For  many  of 
these  schools.  Impact  Aid  funds  comprise  over  50  percent  of  the  school's 
operating  budgets.  This  means  that  teacher  pay,  books,  facilities,  desks, 
buses  —  everything  it  takes  to  run  the  school  —  is  dependent  on  whether 
this  Committee  and  the  Congress  lives  up  the  commitment  that  was  made  to 
these  schools  when  the  lands  in  their  districts  were  taken. 

That  responsibility  falls  squarely  on  our  shoulders  because  the 
Administration  has  failed  to  live  up  to  its  responsibility.  The  President's 
request  for  FY  1992  falls  $135  million  short  of  this  year's  authorized  funding 
levels. 

When  Impact  Aid  account  is  not  funded  fully,  every  school  suffers.  For  the 
past  several  years,  many  of  our  school  districts  have  managed  to  "get  by" 
with  declining  levels  of  Impact  Aid  funds  by  relying  on  limited  reserved 
funds  and  state  resources.  This  year,  many  districts  in  my  state  are  suffering 
even  worse  cutbacks  as  federal  Impact  Aid  funding  gets  tighter  and  state 
budget  cuts  get  worse  during  the  recession. 

For  Todd  County  in  South  Dakota,  this  leads  to  a  crisis.  Todd  is  a  very  poor 
county  with  unemployment  between  80  and  90  percent.  This  school 
district  simply  cannot  provide  a  quality  education  with  60  percent  of  their 
funding  based  on  1981  dollars.  They  have  exhausted  every  capacity  for 
funding  their  education  needs  to  make  up  for  the  federal  funding  shortfalls, 
yet  no  relief  is  in  sight.  Without  a  responsible  effort  to  restore  adequate 
federal  funding  of  the  Impact  Aid  program,  the  Todd  County  School  District 
is  in  real  danger  of  closing  its  doors. 

Other  districts  in  South  Dakota  also  face  drastic,  dangerous  cuts.  Section  2 
payments,  which  directly  affect  Stanley  County  in  South  Dakota,  have  been 
frozen  in  the  President's  budget  at  $16  million.  This  freeze  is  disastrous  for 
section  2  schools,  which  are  already  underfunded  by  approximately  $8 
million.  Over  the  past  four  years,  section  2  payments  have  been  "frozen"  so 
that  now,  Stanley  Country  Schools  will  receive  only  59  percent  of  their 
entitlement. 

The  question  I  ask  each  of  you  on  the  Committee  is,  how  long  can  we  allow 
this  to  continue?  How  can  we  explain  to  our  children  that  the  government 
has  run  out  of  money  to  pay  for  their  education?  How  do  we  teU  them  that 
the  government  has  money  for  a  supercollider  or  for  a  B-2  bomber,  but  that 
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books  and  safe,  quality  schooling  are  no  longer  a  priority? 

Fortunately,  in  its  budget  deliberations.  Congress  was  able  to  increase  the 
education  budget  by  $2.4  billion  in  the  House  and  a  $3.1  billion  in  the 
Senate.  My  sincere  hope  is  that  these  efforts  will  give  this  Committee  the 
room  it  needs  to  fully  fund  all  Impact  Aid  programs.  This  would,  at  the  very 
least,  put  our  schools  back  on  track  for  the  funding  that  they  not  only 
deserve,  but  are  entitled  to.  Even  fuU  funding  would  not  make  up  for  the 
problems  of  the  last  four  years,  but  it  would  be  a  start. 

It  all  comes  down  to  this:  Many  of  our  schools  are  facing  cuts  that  will 
directly  affect  the  quality  of  education  those  children  are  receiving,  the 
facilities  in  which  those  children  must  leam  every  day,  and  the  future  of 
each  and  every  child  who  enters  these  federally  impacted  schools. 

Forty  years  ago,  when  President  Truman  signed  the  Impact  Aid  Program 
into  law,  he  made  a  commitment  to  the  school  districts  who  were  affected 
by  a  federal  presence.  We  cannot  decide  in  1991  that  these  programs  are 
no  longer  the  responsibility  of  the  federal  government.  We  cannot  decide 
now  that  educating  these  children  is  worth  "less"  now  than  even  a  few  years 
ago. 

The  issue  is  crystal  clear,  yet  each  year  we  fight  to  get  impacted  schools 
even  a  minimal  appropriation.  Each  year  we  plead  our  case  before  you,  and 
we  will  continue  to  do  so  in  ever-increasing  numbers  as  long  as  the  need  is 
unmet. 

Thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  ask  you  again  this  year  to  make  Impact  Aid  a 
priority,  to  fulfill  the  government's  responsibility  to  the  chHdren  in 
impacted  schools,  and  to  fully  fund  the  $885  million  authorized  for  Impact 
Aid  programs  in  FY  1992. 

Thank  you. 


(Additional  material  submitted  has  been  retained  in  Committee 
files) 
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Mr.  Natcher.  Senator  Daschle,  we  appreciate  your  appearance  i 
before  our  committee  at  this  time.  All  during  the  time  that  you  ' 
served  in  the  House  with  us  you  always  stayed  with  us,  and  we  ap-  j 
preciate  it.  ! 

We  appreciate  your  coming  over.  You  made  an  excellent  state-  | 
ment.  1 

Thank  you  very  much.  !| 

Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Byron  Dorgan.  We  will  be  pleased  to  hear  \ 
from  you.  j 

Mr.  Dorgan.  Mr.  Chairman,  Thank  you  very  much.  I  appreciate  j 
appearing  with  my  friends  from  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Johnson  and  ! 
Mr.  Daschle.  | 

We,  too,  in  North  Dakota  have  40  schools,  over  40  schools  that  i 
receive  impact  aid.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  that  this  is  not  I 
anything  other  than  a  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government.  i 

This  is  not  some  luxury  or  operational  program  we  might  consid-  j 
er  here  or  there  in  the  scheme  of  things.  The  Federal  Government  i 
has  a  responsibility  where  the  Federal  Government  has  property 
that  is  not  paying  property  taxes  and  yet  that  property  hosts  chil- 
dren that  are  going  to  be  part  of  the  school  district  for  which  there  ! 
is  no  property  base.  ! 

There  is  a  responsibility  to  provide  adequate  funding.  In  North  ' 
Dakota  with  respect  to  military  reservations  and  with  respect  to  i 
the  Native  American  population  where  you  also  have  problems  i 
with  the  property  base  to  support  children  in  school,  we  don't  have 
the  luxury  of  saying  we  would  like  to  be  able  to  take  a  little  less. 

The  fact  is  if  you  take  a  look  at  the  1980s,  we  have  seen  when  ' 
adjusted  for  inflation  a  45  percent  decrease  in  funding  for  impact 
aid.  That  is  not  an  acceptable  position.  | 

The  Administration  proposed  a  cut  of  19  percent.  Once  again,  the  j 
school  districts  out  there  that  are  struggling  to  try  to  respond  to 
the  needs  to  educate  these  children  are  simply  unable  to  meet  that 
obligation.  I 

I  can't  think  of  anybody  in  Congress  who  has  been  a  stronger 
supporter  of  the  things  that  are  necessary  and  right,  thank  you,  , 
Mr.  Chairman. 

I  and  my  colleagues  have  continually  spoken  with  admiration  of 
the  service  you  have  given  Congress,  but  most  especially  not  just  | 
service,  with  the  judgments  you  have  represented  on  issues  like  ' 
impact  aid,  trying  to  make  sure  we  do  the  right  thing  notwith- 
standing what  somebody  else  is  recommending.  j 

The  right  thing  in  this  area  is  to  provide  full  funding  for  the  re-  j 
sponsibility  that  is  ours. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  several  people  from  North  Dakota  in  , 
the  room  today,  Mr.  Wauken  a  board  member  from  the  Fort  Totten  | 
Public  School,  and  Wayne  and  Christie  Trottier,  the  Superintend- 
ent  and  his  daughter.  They  are  very  interested.  \ 

But  we  have  many  people  in  North  Dakota  interested  in  the  sub-  ! 
ject.  I 

We  appeal  to  you  for  the  support  you  have  given  in  the  past  to 
make  this  program  whole  again  and  provide  us  the  help  necessary.  ! 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you. 


1 
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You  have  given  us  an  excellent  statement.  You  always  help  us, 
and  we  appreciate  it. 


Wednesday,  May  15,  1991. 

WITNESS 

HON.  JERRY  LEWIS,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE 
OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Lewis,  we  will  be  glad  to  listen  to  you. 
Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

It  has  been  a  decade  now  every  year  that  you  have  held  these 
hearings.  It  has  been  my  honor  to  participate  in  the  work  you  are 
doing  here. 

It  is  the  first  year,  however,  that  I  had  the  privilege  to  come 
before  the  committee  when  Carl  Pursell  was  serving  as  Ranking 
Member. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  work  with  you,  Carl. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  district  is  one  of  those  that  is  extremely  heav- 
ily impacted.  I  am  here  to  represent  that  some  11,000  families  who 
are  directly  given  support  for  education  by  way  of  P.L.  874,  I  am 
startled  over  the  years  that  in  spite  of  the  support  that  comes  from 
a  cross  section  of  the  country,  that  we  found  it  a  reality  that  P.L. 
874  impact  aid  has  been  shrinking  in  terms  of  the  dollars  available. 

In  this  particular  recommendation  in  the  budget  $160  million 
would  be  decreased  from  impact  aid.  That  is  a  great  concern  to  con- 
stituents of  mine. 

Today  I  wanted  to  particularly  pay  attention  to  those  districts 
that  will  be  dramatically  affected  by  various  rounds  of  base  clo- 
sures. Because  my  district  has  many  installations,  in  the  first 
round  of  base  closures,  we  were  probably  the  most  impacted  in  the 
country. 

Those  districts  need  particular  attention.  Mr.  Joe  Randal  is  in 
the  audience  today  representing  the  Adelanto  School  District,  the 
most  seriously  affected  among  my  schools  in  San  Bernadino 
County.  Adelanto  stands  to  lose  16  percent  of  its  enrollment  as  a 
result  of  the  closure  of  George  Air  Force  Base. 

That  closure  will  take  place  over  several  years.  In  the  meantime 
you  have  to  do  the  kind  of  personal  and  budgetary  planning  that 
puts  a  heavy  squeeze  on. 

Without  careful  reexamination  of  Sections  3(E)  and  4(D),  the 
impact  could  be  severe. 

I  have  an  elaborate  statement  regarding  those  items,  I  would 
submit  for  the  record. 

As  you  review  this  testimony  and  the  testimony  of  others,  please 
recognize  we  understand  the  difficult  times  for  you,  and  will  appre- 
ciate support  as  you  consider  our  concerns. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  CONGRESSMAN  JERRY  LEWIS 
BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION,   LABOR  AND  HHS 
COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 
Wednesday,  May  15,  1991 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  subcommittee,  once  again,  it  is 
a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  and  have  the  opportunity  to  express 
my  strong  support  for  the  Impact  Aid  program.     I  have  been,  and 
remain,  one  of  Impact  Aid's  biggest  supporters.     I  am  here  on 
behalf  of  the  11,077  federally-connected  students  in  the  35th 
congressional  district.     I  am  here  to  urge  this  subcommittee  to 
recognize  the  federal  commitment  made  to  those  school  districts 
educating  students  whose  parents  live  and/or  work  on  federal 
property. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  particularly  concerned  with  the  decrease 
in  funding  that  the  Impact  Aid  program  has  experienced  the  last 
nine  years.     While  I  am  quite  pleased  with  the  President's  FY 
1992  proposed  $2.5  billion  increase  in  the  overall  education 
budget,  I  am  alarmed  at  the  $160  million  decrease  in  the  Impact 
Aid  budget.     I  am  very  concerned  that  Impact  Aid  has  not  seen  any 
real  growth  in  over  a  decade.     The  federal  government  has  made  a 
commitment  and  I  strongly  urge  this  committee  to  fully  fund  the 
$885  million  that  has  been  authorized. 

In  addition  to  my  strong  support  for  full  funding  of  the 
Impact  Aid  program,  I  would  like  to  emphasize,  as  I  did  last 
year,  my  special  concerns  regarding  Section  3(e)  monies. 
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As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  Impact  Aid  funding  will  be  extremely- 
important  as  we  move  towards  implementation  of  the  Base  Closure 
and  Realignment  Act.     The  impact  of  that  Act  will  not  be  felt  any 
greater  than  in  my  congressional  district.     The  closing  of  George 
and  Norton  Air  Force  Bases  has  serious  financial  implications  for 
Silver  Valley  Unified,  Adelanto,  Victor  Valley  Unified  and  Victor 
Elementary.     Without  economic  assistance  through  PL  81-874 
section  3(e)  and  4(d),  these  schools  cannot  survive 
financially. 

Adelanto  School  District,  for  example,  is  the  most  seriously 
affected  of  my  school  districts.     Adelanto  stands  to  lose  61%  of 
its  enrollment  as  a  result  of  the  closure  of  George  Air  Force 
Base.     The  District  faces  an  estimated  two  million  dollar  annual 
deficit.     Although  the  closure  of  the  base  is  expected  to  be 
completed  over  a  few  years,  Adelanto  must  address  its  future 
financial  situation  now. 

The  potential  costs  of  Section  3(e)  must  be  planned  for  and 
discussed  today.     I  am  very  pleased  with  the  efforts  of  the 
National  Association  of  Federally  Impacted  Schools  and  the 
Department  of  Education's  Office  of  General  Counsel  to  clarify 
Section  3(e)  to  ensure  funds  for  the  provision  without  lessening 
the  amount  for  the  remaining  section  3(a)  and  (b)  payments. 
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I  wholeheartedly  endorse  the  interpretation  because  districts 
impacted  by  the  closures  will  demand  continued  revenue  until 
their  budgets  can  absorb  either  the  decreases  or  the  increases  in 
Average  Daily  Attendance.     I  am  pleased  that  the  Department  of 
Education  and,  hopefully,  this  committee  will  recognize  that 
these  revenue  demands  must  be  separate  from  Section  3(a)  and 
(b). 

In  closing,  let  me  reiterate  my  strong  support  for  full 
funding  of  the  Impact  Aid  program.     Let  us  reaffirm  the  federal 
commitment  to  Impact  Aid  by  approving  the  full  authorization  of 
$885  million.     Thank  you  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  your  thoughtful 
consideration  of  these  issues. 
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Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Lewis.  You  have  given  us  an  ex- 
cellent statement. 
We  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  PuRSELL.  May  I  ask  one  question? 

In  California,  at  least  in  Michigan,  if  a  student  is  either  at  a  de- 
fense installation  or  some  other  governmental  piece  of  property, 
they  get  the  same  student  aid. 

Where  you  lose  on  impact  aid  is  the  local  property  tax  is  not 
there  because  it  is  a  non-taxable  piece  of  property;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Lewis.  No  question.  That  is  a  very  significant  item.  Many 
districts  like  mine  are  severely  impacted. 

Mr.  PuRSELL.  In  the  school  aid  budget  for  that  given  student, 
they  may  get  state  aid  from  the  State  of  California,  but  they  lack 
the  local  tax  base  because  of  the  exemption  to  paying  property  tax 
in  the  State  of  California. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Every  state  varies.  Our  tax  structure  has  shifted  a 
lot.  The  state  allocates  funds  based  upon  allocation. 

The  exemption  does  affect  local  government  dramatically.  Money 
is  fungible  and  so  there  is  a  very  special  impact  in  a  territory 
where  you  have  got  six  major  installations  in  the  country. 

We  appreciate  your  consideration. 

Mr.  PuRSELL.  Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to,  at  least  for  my  edu- 
cation, in  California  show  me  the  percentage  of  that  local  property 
tax  that  is  not  there  because  a  student  is  on  the  land? 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  will  be  happy  to  do  that.  I  must  say  for  your  edifica- 
tion as  well  as  the  record,  that  over  the  years  since  I  have  been 
here  because  of  frustration  with  the  property  tax,  the  state  read- 
justed the  way  the  monies  are  allocated.  Property  tax  has  a  differ- 
ent impact  here  than  it  used  to  have. 

Mr.  PuRSELL.  I  am  sure  your  superintendent  here  probably  has 
that  on  his  fingertips. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Lewis. 


Wednesday,  May  15,  1991. 
WITNESSES 

HON.  TIM  JOHNSON,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE 
OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

HON.  DON  YOUNG,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE 
OF  ALASKA 

HON.  BILL  LOWERY,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 

STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 
HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO,  A  REPRESENTATIVE   IN  CONGRESS 

FROM  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Johnson? 

Mr.  Lowery,  come  up  to  the  table,  please. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino,  come  up  to  the  table,  please. 

Mr.  Emerson,  come  up  to  the  table,  please. 

Mr.  Johnson,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you  before  the  committee. 
We  would  be  pleased  to  listen  to  you. 
Mr.  Johnson.  Thank  you. 

I  will  submit  my  statement  for  the  record.  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  holding  this  hearing. 
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The  number  of  Members  that  have  been  here  today,  I  think, 
speaks  volumes  for  the  critical  importance  of  impact  aid  funding 
and  for  the  importance  of  education. 

You  have  heard  from  so  many  that  I  will  be  brief. 

But  I  do  want  to  stress  the  importance  of  impact  aid  to  South 
Dakota  and  request  that  the  subcommittee  do  everything  possible 
to  increase  funding  for  impact  aid  so  the  program  receives  as  much 
of  its  full  authorization  of  $855  million  for  Fiscal  Year  1992  as  pos- 
sible. 

Impact  aid  is  literally  the  lifeblood  of  school  districts  across  my 
home  state  of  South  Dakota.  I  represent  the  entire  state. 

We  have  39  federally-impacted  school  districts,  including  11  dis- 
tricts that  are  50  percent  or  more  impacted.  Many  of  these  districts 
are  impacted  because  of  federal  Indian  Reservations  while  76  per- 
cent of  the  school  district  is  impacted  due  to  the  presence  of  an  air 
base. 

Without  adequate  funding  for  impact  aid  many  of  these  districts 
literally  will  have  their  existence  in  jeopardy. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  support  for  Section  II  funding.  Section 
II  has  provided  vital  funding  for  schools  in  our  state,  yet  its  fund- 
ing level  dropped  from  $22  million  in  1987  to  $16.6  million  in  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

I  have  heard  from  school  superintendents,  teachers,  students  and 
parents  from  all  across  South  Dakota  worried  about  the  future  of 
their  schools  and  future  prospects  of  their  children.  They  have 
been  pleading  with  me  for  help  and  asking  me  to  do  all  I  can  to 
keep  their  schools  open. 

Many  of  the  children  who  have  written  to  me  come  from  at-risk 
situations.  Problems  in  our  Native  American  community  are  well 
documented,  including  poverty,  high  unemployment,  high  incidence 
of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse,  and  poor  nutrition. 

Education  is  a  critical  part  of  the  answer  to  addressing  these 
issues.  It  would  be  a  monstrous  step  backward  to  neglect  our  re- 
sponsibility as  Congressman  Dorgan  alluded  to,  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  respect  the  dilemmas  you  face  in  making  some 
very  difficult  budget  decisions.  I  agree  we  need  to  work  together  to 
reduce  the  budget  deficit. 

But  it  can't  come  in  a  manner  that  reneges  on  our  federal  obliga- 
tions to  our  nation's  children.  We  need  to  put  our  priorities  in 
order  and  invest  in  our  future,  which  means  investing  in  education. 

I  want  to  strongly  urge  the  subcommittee  to  increase  funding  for 
impact  aid,  including  categories  *'A"  and  ''B"  as  well  as  Section 
3(D)2(B). 

I  am  hopeful  impact  aid  will  receive  as  much  of  its  full  authori- 
zation as  possible.  Again,  I  want  to  commend  you  and  your  staff 
and  the  entire  subcommittee  for  your  work  in  the  past  to  try  to 
bend  our  priorities  in  this  direction. 

Again,  I  state  with  as  much  emphasis  as  possible  the  absolute 
urgent  need  for  full  funding  of  impact  aid  in  South  Dakota. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  start  this  afternoon  by  thanking  you  for  this 
opportunity  to  testify  on  behalf  of  impact  Aid,  and  I  especially  want 
to  thank  you  and  the  Subcommittee  for  the  support  you  have  shown 
this  program  in  the  past.    Your  efforts  have  been  crucial  to  this 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  had  to  sit  here  all  afternoon  listening  to 
members  expressing  their  strong  support  for  Impact  Aid.  The 
number  of  members  that  have  been  here  today  speaks  volumes  for 
the  importance  of  Impact  Aid  funding  and  the  importance  of 
education.   Since  you  have  already  heard  from  so  many  members,  I 
will  be  brief.    However,  I  want  to  stress  the  importance  of  Impact 
Aid  to  South  Dakota,  and  I  would  request  that  the  Subcommittee  do 
everything  possible  to  increase  funding  for  Impact  Aid  so  that  the 
program  receives  as  much  of  its  full  authorization  of  $885  million 
for  Fiscal  Year  1992  as  possible. 

impact  Aid  is  the  lifeblood  for  school  districts  across  South  Dakota. 
I  represent  the  entire  state,  and  we  have  39  federally  impacted 
school  districts,  including  1 1  districts  that  are  50%  or  more 
impacted.    Many  of  these  districts  are  impacted  because  of  federal 
Indian  reservations,  while  76%  of  the  Douglas  School  district  is 
impacted  due  to  Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base.    Without  adequate  funding 
for  Impact  Aid,  many  of  these  districts  will  be  placed  in  an 
extremely  perilous  position. 
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I  would  like  to  specifically  express  my  support  for  Section  2 
funding.    Especially  in  these  tight  budget  times,  Section  2  has 
provided  vital  funding  for  schools  in  South  Dakota,  yet  its  funding 
level  has  dropped  from  $22  million  in  FY  1987  to  $16.6  million  in  the 
current  fiscal  year.    Even  with  the  increase  we  are  recommending, 
Section  2  funding  would  still  be  at  80%  of  what  the  Section  2 
formula  provides.   Based  on  the  need  for  increased  funding,  and  the 
extra  funds  available  provided  by  the  amendment  by  Congressman 
Ford  to  the  FY  1991  budget,  I  would  hope  that  the  requested  $6 
million  dollar  increase  in  FY  1992  for  Section  2  of  the  Impact  Aid 
program  be  granted. 

I  have  heard  from  school  Superintendents,  teachers  and  students 
from  across  South  Dakota  who  are  worried  about  the  future  of  their 
schools.   They  are  pleading  with  me  for  help  and  asking  me  to  do  all 
that  I  can  to  keep  their  schools  open.   Many  of  the  children  who  have 
written  to  me  come  from  at-risk  situations.    Problems  on  the 
Reservations  are  well  documented,  including  poverty,  high 
unemployment,  high  incidences  of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse,  high 
teenage  pregnancy  rates  and  poor  nutrition.    Education  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  answer  in  addressing  these  issues,  and  it  would 
be  a  crime  if  we  neglect  our  responsibility  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recognize  the  dilemmas  you  face  in  making  very 
difficult  budget  decisions.    I  agree  that  we  need  to  work  together  to 
reduce  the  budget  deficit,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  it  should  come  at 
the  expense  of  our  nation's  children.   We  need  to  put  our  priorities  in 
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order  and  invest  in  our  future-which  means  investing  in  education. 
I  strongly  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  increase  funding  for  Impact  Aid, 
including  for  categories  A  and  B  as  well  as  Section  3(d)2(B).   I  am 
hopeful  that  Impact  Aid  will  receive  as  much  of  its  full 
authorization  of  $885  million  as  possible. 

Thank  you  again  Mr.  Chairman  for  your  past  support  and  for  your 
consideration  of  my  request. 
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Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you. 

We  appreciate  your  appearance. 

Mr.  Young,  you  have  appeared  before  us  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions. 
We  appreciate  it. 
Mr.  Young.  Thank  you. 

I  will  submit  my  full  statement  for  the  record. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  one  thing.  As  an  Alaskan  and  not  a 
Texan,  we  are  unique. 

We  are  big.  We  are  scattered  all  over  over  600,000  square  miles. 
Fifty-four  of  those  school  districts  are  scattered  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  and  it  is  mostly  federal  land. 

Congress  itself  has  a  responsibility  to  fund  this  program.  The 
Congress  itself  has  created  many  of  these  federal  land  holdings 
that  take  away  the  tax  base. 

If  you  want  to  solve  the  education  problem  in  this  nation,  you 
give  that  land  to  the  private  sector  and  we  would  have  the  tax  base 
to  do  that.  We  are  not  going  to  do  that. 

But,  that  is  the  real  solution  to  this  problem.  We  don't  have  that 
in  my  state.  We  already  by  the  act  of  Congress  put  aside  147  mil- 
lion acres  of  land  that  is  non-taxable. 

We  don't  have  the  tax  base.  You  may  read  about  the  wealth  of 
Alaska.  Most  of  those  schools  I  speak  of  are  outside  where  that 
wealth  is  concentrated. 

For  our  schools,  54  of  those  rely  heavily  upon  this  P.L.  874.  As  an 
ex-educator  myself,  and  one  who  taught  in  a  school  that  was 
funded  100  percent  by  this  program,  I  know  the  value  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

You  have  been  a  great  leader  in  this  and  we  will  support  you  on 
your  program  and  your  proposal  and  your  bill. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  letting  me  appear  before  you 
today. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  HONORABLE  DON  YOUNG 
BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR,   HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES,   AND  EDUCATION 

MAY  15,  1991 


MR.   CHAIRMAN,   MEMBERS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE,   I  WOULD  LIKE  TO 
THANK  YOU  FOR  GIVING  ME  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  COME  BEFORE  YOU  TO 
DISCUSS  THE  NEED  FOR  FULL  FUNDING  OF  THE  IMPACT  AID  PROGRAM.  IT 
WOULD  BE  DIFFICULT  FOR  ME  TO  OVEREMPHASIZE  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THIS 
PROGRAM  TO  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  THROUGHOUT  THE  UNITED  STATES,  AND, 
SPECIFICALLY,  ALASKA. 

I  THINK  WE  ALL  RECOGNIZE  THAT  THE  EDUCATION  OF  OUR  NATION'S 
YOUTH  MUST  BE  AMONG  OUR  TOP  PRIORITIES.     IMPACT  AID  IS  A  MAJOR 
FACTOR  IN  ENSURING  THAT  CHILDREN  AFFECTED  BY  A  FEDERAL  PRESENCE 
RECEIVE  THE  SAME  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  AS  OTHER  STUDENTS.  IT 
IS  A  CRUCIAL  COMPONENT  IN  PREPARING  CHILDREN  TO  BECOME 
PRODUCTIVE,   CONTRIBUTING  MEMBERS  TO  OUR  SOCIETY. 

IN  ALASKA,   IMPACT  AID  IS  AN  EXTEMELY  IMPORTANT  ELEMENT  IN 
THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM.      AS  A  FORMER  TEACHER  IN  INTERIOR  ALASKA, 
I  KNOW  FIRST-HAND  THE  UNIQUE  CHALLENGES  FACING  THE  ALASKAN 
EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  ~  THE  HIGH  COSTS,   THE  VAST  GEOGRAPHY,  AND  THE 
DIVERSE  STUDENT  BODY.     AND  I  ALSO  KNOW  THAT  IMPACT  AID  GOES  A 
LONG  WAY  TOWARD  OVERCOMING  MANY  OF  THESE  EDUCATIONAL  HURDLES. 
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WE  ALASKANS  TAKE  GREAT  PRIDE  IN  OUR  INDEPENDENT  SPIRIT  AND 
IN  OUR  DETERMINATION  TO  DO  FOR  OURSELVES.      HOWEVER,   THE  ENORMOUS 
FEDERAL  PRESENCE  IN  ALASKA  MEANS  THAT  OUR  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  MUST 
TURN  TO  WASHINGTON  FOR  ASSISTANCE.     THE  IMPACT  AID  PROGRAM 
COMPENSATES  LOCAL  ALASKAN  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  FOR  THE  INCREASED 
ENROLLMENTS  AND  LOSS  OF  LOCAL  REVENUES  RESULTING  FROM  THESE 
FEDERAL  ACTIVITIES. 

WITH  OVER  $70  MILLION  IN  FUNDING,   ALASKA  RECEIVES  FAR  AND 
AWAY  THE  MOST  IMPACT  AID  OF  ANY  STATE  IN  THE  COUNTRY.     AND  WE 
NEED  IT.     OVER  65  PERCENT  OF  OUR  LANDS  ARE  OWNED  BY  THE  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT.     THE  IMPACT  AID  PROGRAM  MAKES  UP  ABOUT  10  PERCENT  OF 
ALL  FUNDS  SPENT  ON  EDUCATION  IN  ALASKA. 

52  OF  THE  54  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  THAT  STRETCH  OUT  OVER  ALASKA'S 
600,000  SQUARE  MILES  RECEIVE  A  PORTION  OF  IMPACT  AID  FUNDING. 
THIS  MEANS  THAT  NEARLY  ONE-THIRD  OF  ALL  ALASKAN  ELEMENTARY  AND 
SECONDARY  STUDENTS  ARE  AFFECTED  BY  IMPACT  AID.     ANY  REDUCTION  IN 
THIS  APPROPRIATION  WOULD  HAVE  A  DEVASTATING  EFFECT  ON  THE  QUALITY 
OF  EDUCATION  IN  ALASKA. 

I  HAVE  HAD  A  NUMBER  OF  RECENT  MEETINGS  WITH  ALASKAN 
EDUCATIONAL  OFFICIALS,   ALL  OF  WHOM  HAVE  EXPRESSED  THE  IMPORTANCE 
OF  IMPACT  AID  FUNDING  FOR  OUR  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS.     THE  REAL 
BENEFICIARIES  OF  IMPACT  AID  ARE,   OF  COURSE,   THE  CHILDREN. 
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MR.   CHAIRMAN,   THE  CHILDREN  OF  ALASKA  AND  THE  CHILDREN  OF  THE 
ENTIRE  NATION  WHO  ARE  CONNECTED  TO  FEDERAL  ACTIVITIES  NEED  A 
FULLY  FUNDED  IMPACT  AID  PROGRAM  TO  PROVIDE  THEM  WITH  A  QUALITY 
EDUCATION.      I  URGE  YOU  TO  EXTEND  FULL  FUNDING  FOR  THIS  WORTHWHILE 
PROGRAM. 

THANK  YOU  FOR  PROVIDING  ME  THE  TIME  TO  SPEAK. 
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'  Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Young. 
Mr.  Lowery,  you  are  next. 

Mr.  Lowery.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Pursell. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  today  in  support  of  the 
impact  aid  program. 

I  must  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  your  impact  aid  hearing  each 
spring  is  clearly  one  of  Washington's  most  consistent  rites  of 
spring. 

We  enjoy  it  very  much  and  the  strong  support  you  have  given 
through  the  years.  I  appreciate  the  subcommittee's  interest  and 
support  for  the  vital  program,  and  to  limit  this  time  you  have  gra- 
ciously extended  I  have  requested  my  full  statement  be  made  a 
part  of  the  record. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  41st  Congressional  District  is  located  in  the 
heart  of  the  second  largest  naval  complex  in  the  United  States  and 
center  of  the  Navy's  training  and  operations  on  the  West  Coast. 

San  Diego  is  homeport  to  three  aircraft  carriers,  and  the  Navy 
owns  roughly,  175,000  acres  in  San  Diego  County,  including  some  of 
Southern  California's  prime  coastal  property. 

The  Navy  presence  in  San  Diego  is  significant  and  accounts  for 
22,500  impact  aid  students  attending  schools  in  the  San  Diego  Uni- 
fied School  District. 

For  the  San  Diego  Unified  School  District,  the  federal  impact  aid 
program  has  helped  provide  a  high  quality,  comprehensive  educa- 
tional program  for  the  dependents  of  its  military  families. 

While  funded  far  below  full  entitlement,  the  impact  aid  program 
has  helped  meet  the  needs  of  over  5,100  category  "A"  students 
from  the  Murphy  Canyon  Naval  Housing  Project  in  my  district. 

The  elementary  students  from  Murphy  Canyon  primarily  attend 
Miller  and  Hancock  Elementary  Schools  where  enrollment  is  over 
90  percent  federally  connected. 

No  better  example  of  the  necessity  for  a  strong,  fully  funded 
impact  aid  program  exists  than  the  recent  rapid  deployment  of 
service  men  and  women  during  the  persian  Gulf  War.  Over  50,000 
troops  were  deployed  from  San  Diego,  leaving  many  of  the  impact 
aid  students  in  the  school  district  without  one  parent,  or,  in  some 
cases,  any  parents. 

The  pressures,  fears,  and  anxieties  about  war  and  the  loss  of 
their  parents  quickly  fell  on  those  who  see  the  children  regularly — 
teachers,  counselors,  and  school  administrators. 

Many  students  were  depressed,  did  not  complete  homework  as- 
signments, and  formerly  mild-mannered  children  displayed  aggres- 
sive classroom  and  playground  behavior. 

Due  to  severe  financial  constraints,  the  school  district  was  not 
able  to  hire  extra  counselors  or  security  guards  in  schools  which 
received  bomb  threats.  Extensive  individual  and  group  counseling 
was  established  for  students  and  parents  to  cope  with  the  stress 
caused  by  the  war. 

These  federally-connected  students  experienced  the  fear  of  war 
right  in  their  own  homes,  and  they  brought  their  uncertainties  and 
emotions  into  the  classrooms. 

The  school  personnel  had  an  obligation  to  respond  to  these  chil- 
dren. The  federal  impact  aid  program,  the  only  general  education 
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program  that  gives  non-categorical  funds  directly  to  school  dis- 
tricts, serves  children  who  bring  with  them  to  school  special  needs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  San  Diego  Unified  School  District  is  experi- 
encing student  growth  of  over  1,500  students  each  year  and  teaches 
children  of  at  least  eight  different  ethnic  groups  speaking  60  differ- 
ent languages. 

The  military  community  and  the  schools  need  the  impact  aid 
program  and  the  support  of  Congress  to  meet  the  needs  of  their 
children,  particularly  in  these  times  of  tighter  federal,  state,  and 
local  resources. 

The  district  recently  cut  $37  million,  or  7  percent,  from  its  oper- 
ating budget  and  eliminated  over  300  positions.  Had  it  been  paid 
100  percent  of  its  impact  aid  entitlement,  the  district  would  have 
received  $27.4  million  instead  of  $7.7  million  in  1990-1991. 

I  hope  this  panel  will  consider  the  situation  of  highly  impacted 
communities  like  San  Diego  when  appropriating  money  for  the 
impact  aid  program. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear 
here  today  and  your  subcommittee's  continued  support  for  the 
impact  aid  program. 

The  SLIAG  program  is  particularly  important  as  well,  particular- 
ly in  meeting  the  critical  needs  of  some  of  the  immigrant  families, 
more  than  3  million  in  the  United  States  and  better  than  50  per- 
cent in  California.  I  would  hope  you  likewise  give  favorable  consid- 
eration to  SLIAG  because  that  has  tremendous  impact  upon  our 
education  as  well. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Congressman  Bill  Lowery's 
Testimony  Before 


The 

Appropriations  Committee 
Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education 

Chairman  William  H.  Matcher 

May  15,  1991 


Mr.   Chairman,  members  of  the  Subcommittee,   I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  appear  here  today  in  support  of  the  impact  aid 
program.     This  spring  marks  a  decade  of  my  yearly  treks  to  this 
panel  to  share  my  first  hand  knowledge  of  the  importance  of  this 
program.     As  always,   I  appreciate  this  Subcommittee's  interest 
and  support  for  this  vital  program  and  to  limit  this  time  you 
have  graciously  extended,   I  request  my  full  statement  be  made 
part  of  the  record. 

The  Forty-first  Congressional  District  is  located  in  the  heart  of 
the  second  largest  naval  complex  in  the  United  States,   and  at  the 
center  of  Navy  training  and  operations  on  the  West  Coast.  San 
Diego  is  homeport  to  three  aircraft  carriers,   and  the  Navy  owns 
roughly  175,000  acres  in  San  Diego  County,   including  some  of 
Southern  California's  prime  coastal  property.     The  Navy  presence 
in  San  Diego  is  significant  and  accounts  for  22,500  Impact  Aid 
students  attending  schools  in  the  San  Diego  Unified  School 
District. 

For  the  San  Diego  Unified  School  District,  the  federal  impact  aid 
program  has  helped  provide  a  high  quality,  comprehensive 
educational  program  for  the  dependents  of  its  military  families. 
While  funded  far  below  full  entitlement,  the  impact  aid  program 
has  helped  meet  the  needs  of  over  5,100  category  'A'  students 
from  the  Murphy  Canyon  Naval  Housing  Project  in  my  district.  The 
elementary  students  from  Murphy  Canyon  primarily  attend  Miller 
and  Hancock  Elementary  Schools  where  enrollment  is  over  90 
percent  federally  connected.     The  number  of  military  dependents 
could  increase  substantially  if  rumors  that  5,000  more  Navy 
personnel  might  be  assigned  to  San  Diego  from  bases  closing  from 
around  the  country  come  true. 

No  better  example  of  the  necessity  for  a  strong,   fully  funded 
impact  aid  program  exists  than  the  recent  rapid  deployment  of 
service  men  and  women  during  the  Persian  Gulf  War.     Over  50,000 
troops  were  deployed  from  San  Diego,   leaving  many  of  the  impact 
aid  students  in  the  school  district  without  one  parent,   or,  in 
some  cases,   any  parents.     The  pressures,   fears,   and  anxieties 
about  war  and  the  loss  of  their  parents  quickly  fell  on  those  who 
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see  the  children  regularly  —  teachers,  counselors,   and  school 
administrators.     Many  students  were  depressed,  did  not  complete 
homework  assignments,  and  formerly  mild-mannered  children 
displayed  aggressive  classroom  and  playground  behavior. 

Due  to  severe  financial  constraints,  the  school  district  was  not 
able  to  hire  extra  counselors  or  security  guards  in  schools  which 
received  bomb  threats.     Extensive  individual  and  group  counseling 
was  established  for  students  and  parents  to  cope  with  the  stress 
caused  by  the  war.     These  federally-connected  students 
experienced  the  fear  of  war  right  in  their  own  homes,   and  they 
brought  their  uncertainties  and  emotions  into  the  classrooms. 
The  school  personnel  had  an  obligation  to  respond  to  these 
children.     The  federal  impact  aid  program,  the  only  general 
education  program  that  gives  non-categorical  funds  directly  to 
school  districts,   serves  children  who  bring  with  them  to  school 
special  needs.     The  Persian  Gulf  War  and  the  serious  effects  on 
children  of  parents  deployed  there  serve  as  an  example  that 
military  children  do,   in  fact,   create  a  special  burden  for  the 
schools  educating  them. 

Mr.   Chairman,   the  San  Diego  Unified  School  District  is 
experiencing  student  growth  of  over  1500  students  each  year  and 
teaches  children  of  at  least  eight  different  ethnic  groups 
speaking  60  different  languages.     The  military  community  and  the 
schools  need  the  impact  aid  program  and  the  support  of  Congress 
to  meet  the  needs  of  their  children,  particularly  in  these  times 
of  tighter  federal,   state,   and  local  resources.     The  district 
recently  cut  $37  million,   or  7  percent,   from  its  operating  budget 
and  eliminated  over  300  positions.     Had  it  been  paid  100  percent 
of  its  impact  aid  entitlement the  district  would  have  received 
$27.4  million  instead  of  $7.7  million  in  1990-91.     I  hope  this 
panel  will  consider  the  situation  of  highly  impacted  communities 
like  San  Diego  when  appropriating  money  for  the  impact  aid 
program. 

Again,  Mr.   Chairman,   I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  here 
today  and  your  subcommittee's  continued  support  for  the  impact 
aid  program. 
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Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you. 
You  have  given  an  excellent  statement. 
We  appreciate  your  appearance. 
Mr.  Lagomarsino,  you  are  next. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify 
about  the  importance  of  the  impact  aid  program  and  the  need  for 
full  funding  for  it  for  Fiscal  Year  1992.  I  continue  to  strongly  sup- 
port the  program. 

I  request  impact  aid  be  funded  at  its  fully  authorized  level  for 
Fiscal  Year  1992.  I  might  also  add  I  was  honored  to  be  this  year's 
recipient  of  the  California  Impact  Aid  Association's  award. 

As  you  know,  while  Operation  Desert  Storm  left  the  United 
States  with  a  strong  sense  of  pride  and  gratitude  for  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces,  it  also  left  many  heavily  impacted  military  districts 
with  difficult  budgetary  problems  in  meeting  the  needs  of  federally- 
connected  students  both  on  and  off  base. 

Compounding  the  budgetary  problems  created  by  Operation 
Desert  Storm,  many  school  districts  in  California  have  already 
been  suffering  as  a  result  of  the  state's  dangerous  budget  deficit. 

Several  federal  facilities,  including  three  major  military  installa- 
tions in  Santa  Barbara  and  Ventura  Counties,  help  to  create  a  crit- 
ical need  for  federal  impact  aid  funding  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. 

Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base  in  Santa  Barbara  County  and  Port 
Hueneme  and  Point  Mugu  Naval  Base  in  Ventura  County  are  all 
vital  military  facilities  contributing  to  our  national  security.  How- 
ever, they  require  vast  amounts  of  federal  land,  exempt  from  prop- 
erty taxes.  Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base,  alone,  covers  98,000  acres 
of  land  in  Santa  Barbara  County. 

Families  connected  with  Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base  and  the  fed- 
eral penitentiary  at  Lompoc  add  the  needs  of  over  3,500  students  to 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Lompoc  Unified  School  District,  and  the 
budgetary  problems  there  are  very  real. 

Last  February,  I  saw  a  memorandum  issued  by  Barbara  Nelson, 
the  Superintendent  of  Lompoc  Unified  School  District,  announcing 
the  implementation  of  an  immediate  hiring  and  spending  freeze 
and  outlining  a  strategy  for  conservation  and  drastic  budget  reduc- 
tions in  order  to  continue  providing  a  quality  education  to  district 
students. 

The  Lompoc  Unified  School  District  is  only  one  of  12  federally- 
impacted  education  districts  that  I  represent.  Buellton  Unified,  Col- 
lege Elementary,  Ocean  View,  Orcutt  Unified,  Oxnard,  Oxnard 
Unified  High,  Santa  Maria  Joint  Unified  High,  Santa  Maria- 
Bonita,  Santa  Ynez  Valley,  Ventura  Unified,  and  Ventura  County 
Special  Schools  all  depend  on  impact  aid  and  on  Congress. 

Federal  impact  aid  funding  helps  to  prevent  these  school  districts 
from  having  to  do  more  with  less.  If  Congress  is  going  to  live  up  to 
its  commitment  to  education  in  America,  then  Congress  must  ful- 
fill its  obligation  to  federally-impacted  school  districts  like  these. 

I  might  just  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  while  there  is  and  always 
will  be,  I  suppose,  a  real  argument  about  what  the  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  be  with  regard  to  education,  I  don't  think 
that  there  can  be  any  argument  that  one  of  the  roles  must  be 
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impact  aid.  That  is  something  the  Federal  Government  itself  has 
caused  by  taking  these  reports  off  the  tax  rolls. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you  once  again  for  the  op- 
portunity to  testify  before  you  and  the  committee.  I  urge  your  sup- 
port for  impact  aid. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you. 

You  have  given  us  an  excellent  statement.  We  appreciate  your 
appearance  before  our  committee. 


Wednesday,  May  15,  1991. 

WITNESS 

HON.  LARRY  PRESSLER,  UNITED  STATES  SENATOR  FROM  THE  STATE  OF 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Mr.  Natcher.  Senator  Pressler,  we  are  delighted  to  have  you 
before  the  committee  at  this  time. 

Senator  Pressler.  I  shall  be  very  brief  because  I  am  late  because 
the  Senate  was  going  to  have  a  vote  and  we  are  going  to  have  it  a 
little  later. 

I  thank  Chairman  Natcher,  Congressman  Pursell  and  others  for 
this  opportunity.  I  think  Senator  Daschle  and  Congressman  Johnson 
have  stated  a  lot  of  the  facts  about  the  situation  in  South  Dakota,  so  I 
shall  place  much  of  my  statement  in  the  record. 

But  I  would  say  I  am  speaking  on  behalf  of  John  M.  Sweet,  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Douglas  School  District  who  is  here  today. 

He  serves  as  President  of  the  Impact  Aid  Schools  of  South 
Dakota. 

I  am  speaking  today  on  behalf  of  the  10,402  students  in  South 
Dakota  who  qualify  for  impact  aid;  6,709  3(A)  students  and  3,693 
3(B)  students. 

These  students  are  from  42  school  districts  that  received 
$16,064,855  in  Fiscal  Year  1989.  And  the  bottom  line  on  these  fig- 
ures is  that,  "It  Is  Not  Enough."  Funding  for  impact  aid  has  not 
kept  pace  as  it  should. 

Overall,  per  pupil  education  expenditures  have  increased  an  av- 
erage of  7  percent  over  the  past  six  years.  However,  impact  aid 
funding  has  averaged  less  than  3  percent. 

Of  particular  concern  to  me  is  the  status  of  the  3(B)  category  stu- 
dents which  have  been  eliminated  in  the  Administration's  Fiscal 
Year  1992  proposed  budget.  Originally,  the  impact  aid  payment  for 
3(B)  students  was  intended  to  match  the  tax  revenue  lost  as  a 
result  of  federal  ownership  of  property. 

Prior  to  1982,  the  payment  rate  for  this  category  was  equal  to  50 
percent  of  the  3(A)  category.  Since  that  time,  the  payment  rate  for 
military  3(B)  students  has  been  reduced  to  less  than  one  sixth  of 
the  3(A)  rate. 

The  civilian  3(B)  category  was  equal  to  45  percent  of  the  3(A) 
rate — taking  into  account  the  taxing  of  personal  property.  Since 
1982,  the  reimbursement  rate  has  been  15  percent  of  the  same  rate. 

There  is  simply  on  justification  for  this  reduction,  let  alone  the 
proposed  elimination  of  the  category  3(B)  funding,  I  support  local 
and  state  funding  for  education,  but  to  the  extent  that  such  fund- 
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ing  is  hampered  by  federal  activities,  the  Federal  Government 
must  compensate  school  districts. 

Therefore,  I  support  funding  the  impact  aid  program  at  the  fully 
authorized  level  of  $885  million  under  Public  Law  81-874  and  $28 
million  under  Public  Law  81-815  for  school  construction.  I  urge 
this  committee  to  make  appropriation  recommendations  at  this 
very  minimum  level. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  rest  of  my  statement  be  sub- 
mitted for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  LARRY  PRESSLER 
BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR. 
HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES  AND  EDUCATION 
HEARING  ON  IMPACT  AID  PROGRAM 
MAY  15,  1991 

MR.  PRESSLER:  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  this  Subcommittee,  I  thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  present 
testimony  in  support  of  the  impact  aid  program,  and  specifically,  on  how  this  program  affects  the  State  of  South 
Dakota.  With  me  today,  Chairman  Natcher,  is  Dr.  John  M.  Sweet,  Superintendent,  of  the  Douglas  School  District. 
Dr.  Sweet  serves  as  President  of  the  Impact  Schools  of  South  Dakota. 

I  am  speaking  today  on  behalf  of  the  10,402  students  in  South  Dakota  who  qualify  for  Impact  Aid;  6,709  three 
(a)  students,  and  3,693  three  3  (b)  students.  These  students  are  from  42  school  districts  that  received 
$16,064,855  in  FY  89.  And  the  bottom  line  on  these  figures  is  that-IT'S  NOT  ENOUGHl  Funding  for  Impact  Aid 
has  not  kept  pace  as  it  should.  Overall,  per  pupil  education  expenditures  have  increased  an  average  of  seven 
percent  over  the  past  six  years.  However,  impact  aid  funding  has  averaged  less  than  three  percent. 

Of  particular  concern  to  me  is  the  status  of  the  3  (b)  category  students  which  have  been  eliminated  in  the 
Administration's  FY  92  proposed  budget.  Originally,  the  impact  aid  payment  for  3  (b)  students  was  intended  to 
match  the  tax  revenue  lost  as  a  result  of  federal  ownership  of  property. 

Prior  to  1982,  the  payment  rate  for  this  category  was  equal  to  fifty  percent  of  the  3  (a)  category.  Since  that  time, 
the  payment  rate  for  military  3  (b)  students  has  been  reduced  to  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  3  (a)  rate.  The  civilian 
3  (b)  category  was  equal  to  forty-five  percent  of  the  3  (a)  rate-taking  into  account  the  taxing  of  personal 
property.  Since  1982,  the  reimbursement  rate  has  been  fifteen  percent  of  the  same  rate.  There  is  simply  no 
justification  for  this  reduction,  let  alone  the  proposed  elimination  of  the  category  3  (b)  funding.  I  support  local 
and  state  funding  for  education,  but  to  the  extent  that  such  funding  is  hampered  by  federal  activities,  the  federal 
government  must  compensate  school  districts. 

Therefore,  I  support  funding  the  Impact  Aid  program  at  the  fully  authorized  level  of  $885  million  under  Public 
Law  81-874  and  $28  million  under  Public  Law  81-815  for  School  Construction.  I  urge  this  committee  to  make 
appropriation  recommendations  at  this  very  minimum  level.  Without  this  level  of  funding,  some  schools  in  my 
state  will  not  be  able  to  continue  providing  educational  services.  Lack  of  basic  educational  skills  for  our  young 
people  today  means  a  bleak  future  for  them  as  well  as  our  nation. 

-  It  means  our  students  will  not  be  prepared  to  compete  in  the  highly  technological  and  specialized  21st 
Century-less  than  nine  years  away  as  we  speak  today. 

-  It  means  that  our  students  will  not  be  qualified  to  enter  institutions  of  higher  learning  because  they  won't 
have  the  basic  education  they  need  (and  deserve)  to  pass  entrance  requirements. 

-  It  means  that  our  students  will  not  have  the  skills  they  need  to  gain  entrance  into  the  job  market. 

-  It  means  that  our  students  will  not  be  prepared  to  compete  in  the  global  marketplace. 
We  must  not  let  this  happen. 

Let  me  also  address  the  school  construction  P.L  81-815  budget.  Recently,  I  requested  a  General  Accounting 
Office  (GAO)  report  on  this  program.  The  report,  released  in  July  of  last  year,  recommended  that  Congress 
provide  federal  assistance  to  higher  priority  school  districts  and  thereby  reduce  the  backlog  of  unfunded 
projects. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  the  problem  that  still  exists  here.  Even  if  this  account  is  fully  funded  at  $28 
million  as  requested,  it  does  not  come  close  to  meeting  the  need.  In  fact,  the  first  six  projects  on  the  priority  list, 
(the  sixth  being  the  Dupree  School  District  of  South  Dakota),  would  require  $54.6  million,  almost  double  what 
is  being  requested  in  the  budget.  Clearly,  this  problem  will  exist  for  a  long  time  at  our  cun-ent  rate  of  spending. 

I  thank  the  subcommittee  for  your  time  and  consideration  today  on  behalf  of  the  forty-two  school  districts  in  my 
state.  I  look  forward  to  working  closely  with  members  in  the  House  and  Senate  to  fulfill  the  federal  government's 
commitment  to  our  impacted  school  districts.  No  issue  is  more  important  than  the  education  of  our  children. 
Thank  you. 
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Wednesday,  May  15,  1991. 

WITNESS 

HON.  BILL  K.  BREWSTER,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Bill  Brewster? 
We  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you. 
Mr.  Brewster.  Thank  you. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  come  before  the  subcommittee 
and  voice  my  support  for  impact  aid,  a  program  which  touches  the 
lives  of  many  of  my  constituents. 

I  am  a  newly-elected  Member  of  Congress.  However,  I  under- 
stand this  event,  this  testifying  before  your  committee,  is  as  regu- 
lar as  a  cherry  tree  blooming  in  Washington. 

I,  like  many  Members  of  Congress,  would  like  to  see  an  end  to 
the  budget  deficit.  In  these  days  of  tight  budgeting,  no  program  has 
been  immune  to  possible  cuts. 

However,  I  do  not  feel  Congress  should  even  consider  cutting  the 
impact  aid  program  that  the  President  proposed.  In  fact,  impact 
aid  has  never  been  fully  funded. 

Even  though  this  program  represents  an  obligation  by  the  Feder- 
al Government  to  local  communities.  When  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment obtains  property,  it  is  removed  from  the  tax  rolls. 

It  would  be  unreasonable  for  the  Federal  Government  to  expect 
the  local  communities  to  pay  the  tax  bill  for  federal  lands.  By  cut- 
ting impact  aid,  funding  the  Federal  Government  would  be  forcing 
the  local  school  districts  to  either  cut  their  educational  program  or 
drastically  raise  local  property  taxes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Feds  should  either  pay  their  fair  share  for  the 
education  of  students  within  these  impacted  communities  or  give 
the  land  back  to  the  locality,  thereby  allowing  it  to  return  to  the 
tax  roll. 

The  3rd  Congressional  District  of  Oklahoma  which  I  represent, 
Mr.  Chairman,  received  nearly  $6  million  last  year  in  impact  aid 
funding.  That  included  123  schools  which  serve  7,283  impact  aid 
students. 

Nearly  one  third  of  those  students  received  funding  under  Part 
"B,"  of  impact  aid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  on  behalf  of  the  vital 
impact  aid  program. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  your  commitment  to  this  program 
in  the  past  and  urge  your  continued  support  in  the  future. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Brewster.  You  have  given  us  an 
excellent  statement.  We  appreciate  your  appearance. 
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WITNESS 

HON.  GLENN  ENGLISH,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONCJRESS  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  OKLAHOMA 
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Mr.  Natcher.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  English. 

Mr.  English,  we  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  at  this  time. 

Mr.  English.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  impact  aid  before  your 
subcommittee  once  again  today. 

As  a  U.S.  Representative  whose  district  relies  heavily  upon  this 
revenue,  I  am  keenly  aware  of  the  tremendous  benefits  impact  aid 
provides  to  our  students. 

While  ideally  I  would  like  to  see  your  subcommittee  recommend 
funding  at  the  full  authorization  level,  my  more  realistic  request 
would  be  that  the  appropriations  match  those  of  last  year  with  ad- 
justments for  inflation. 

While  *  Impact  Aid  Day"  has  become  something  of  an  annual 
ritual,  each  year  we  supporters  of  the  program  find  ourselves  con- 
fronting different  circumstances  that  underscore  the  necessity  for 
this  federal  commitment.  1991  is  no  exception. 

As  American  men  and  women  return  from  the  Persian  Gulf, 
schools  will  be  assuming  additional  responsibilities  that  a  number 
of  federally-impacted  students  with  special  needs  multiplies. 

In  addition,  our  local  schools  are  struggling  to  maintain  oper- 
ations in  spite  of  decreased  revenues  from  the  states.  With  two 
thirds  of  all  schools  operating  in  the  red,  increasingly  it  is  the 
schools  that  are  shouldering  the  burden  of  budget  deficit  reduc- 
tions. 

To  renege  on  our  obligations  to  federally-impacted  students  at 
this  crucial  time  would  be  unconscionable.  Incredibly  the  President 
wants  to  do  just  that. 

President  Bush  has  proposed  spending  $620  million  on  impact 
aid  aid. 

This  is  a  figure  that  reflects  $160  million  reduction  from  last 
year's  appropriations.  Again,  I  ask  that  you  disregard  the  Presi- 
dent's request  and  instead  recommend  adequate  funding  to  meet 
the  needs  of  these  school  districts  in  Oklahoma  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  the  nation. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  federally-impacted 
children  in  the  6th  District  of  Oklahoma,  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
your  commitment  to  this  worthy  program  as  well  as  that  of  this 
subcommittee. 

Please  know  that  they  and  the  rest  of  the  impact  aid  community 
are  truly  appreciative  of  the  federal  support  that  has  been  avail- 
able in  the  past. 

When  determining  federal  funding  levels,  I  urge  you  to  remem- 
ber our  children  and  the  difference  impact  aid  makes  to  their  edu- 
cation and  to  the  future. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  English.  We  appreciate  your  state- 
ment. 
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Wednesday,  May  15,  1991. 

WITNESS 

HON.  BILL  EMERSON,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  MISSOURI 

Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Emerson,  you  are  next.  We  are  glad  to  have  you 
before  the  committee.  We  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you. 

Mr.  Emerson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Pursell. 

I  am  privileged  to  have  this  honor  really  once  again  to  testify 
before  this  subcommittee  on  impact  aid  funding. 

I  can't  really  say  enough  about  the  importance  of  this  vital  edu- 
cational program,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  which  you  have  given  such 
outstanding  leadership  for  so  many  years. 

Many  of  the  witnesses  here  this  morning  have  focused  their  dis- 
cussion on  what  we  know  as  Section  3  payments,  particularly  in 
the  wake  of  Desert  Storm. 

I  know  the  needs  of  the  section,  the  Section  3  program  are  many. 

I  support  everything  that  has  been  said  about  Section  3,  but  I 
want  to  take  the  opportunity  today,  if  I  may,  to  focus  a  little  bit  on 
Section  2,  the  program  that  reimburses  school  districts  for  federal 
land  that  has  been  removed  from  the  tax  rolls. 

I  want  to  strongly,  the  committee  to  fully  fund  the  Section  2  pro- 
gram for  Fiscal  Year  1992. 

We  estimate  that  the  need  for  full  funding  is  going  to  be  around 
$28  million.  An  appropriation  in  this  amount  will  carry  out  the 
original  intent  of  the  81st  Congress  when  it  passed  the  impact  aid 
law  in  1950.  Schools  have  traditionally  relied  on  their  local  commu- 
nities for  support,  function  and  otherwise. 

Communities,  in  turn,  recognize  their  schools  are  an  investment 
in  their  future.  Education  benefits  not  only  the  children  who  are 
enrolled  in  the  school,  but  the  entire  community  as  well. 

Historically,  locally  imposed  property  tax  has  been  the  communi- 
ty support  for  education. 

The  Federal  Government  has  changed  that  equation,  however. 
When  the  Federal  Government  busy  land,  it  removes  that  land 
from  the  tax  rolls. 

Impact  aid.  Section  22,  payments  are  intended  to  repay  those 
school  districts  which  due  to  federal  activity  are  no  longer  able  to 
use  their  traditional  resources  to  meet  their  needs.  I  feel  certain 
that  Section  2  schools  would  be  more  than  happy  if  the  government 
replaced  the  Section  2  program  with  the  local  power  to  assess  the 
Federal  Government  directly  for  the  land  that  it  owns. 

But  when  Congress  created  the  Section  2  programs,  it  decided  to 
go  another  route.  That  is  why  I  and  many  of  my  colleagues  are 
here  today. 

We  made  a  commitment  to  those  schools  when  we  bought  their 
land.  We  told  them  they  couldn't  tax  federal  land,  but  we  promised 
that  we  would  continue  to  reimburse  those  schools  for  the  revenue 
that  they  lost.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  we  must  honor  that  com- 
mitment. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

For  your  graciousness  in  hearing  us  today. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Emerson.  You  have  given  us  an 
excellent  statement.  You  have  always  appeared  before  us  and  we 
appreciate  it. 
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Wednesday,  May  15,  1991. 

WITNESS 

HON.  IKE  SKELTON,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE 
OF  MISSOURI 

Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Skelton  from  the  State  of  Missouri,  we  are  glad 
to  have  you  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Thank  you.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  each  year  to  discuss  impact  aid  with 
you.  I  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  will  not  impose  upon  the 
Chairman's  time;  I  ask  that  my  statement  be  incorporated  in  the 
record  in  toto. 

Mr.  Natcher.  It  will  be  placed  in  the  record  in  its  entirety. 

Mr.  Skelton.  I  have  with  me  today  Mr.  Larry  Feighan  of  Knob 
Noster,  Missouri,  and  Mr.  Don  Knight  of  Waynesville,  Missouri 
who  have  come  up  in  regard  to  this  all  important  issue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  in  the  4th  District  of  Missouri,  two  major 
military  installations.  One  is  Whiteman  Air  Force  Base,  designated 
to  receive  the  B-2  Bomber. 

It  is  a  large  major  operation.  We  have  Fort  Leonard  Wood,  which 
as  you  know  from  World  War  II  fame,  it  has  increased  in  impor- 
tance and  size.  As  of  a  little  over  a  year  ago  we  now  have  the 
Army  Engineering  School. 

It  is  designated,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  receive  some  5,000  additional 
soldiers  from  Fort  McClellan,  should  that  be  closed,  which  is  on  the 
closure  list.  Impact  aid  is  terribly  important. 

Without  going  into  all  the  reasons  you  have  heard  today,  it  is  the 
life  blood  of  these  school  districts  as  well  as  being  very  important 
to  20  other  school  districts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  see  and  to  know  young 
men  and  women  from  Whiteman  Air  Force  Base  and  Fort  Leonard 
Wood  to  go  to  Desert  Storm.  A  good  number  of  them  have  children 
in  school. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  tragedy  for  us  not  to  educate  them  and  give 
them  the  educational  opportunities  they  so  well  deserve  because 
they  are  in  the  service  and  also  because  they  have  done  so  magnifi- 
cently overseas  in  this  recent  operation.  We  are  very  proud  of 
them. 

But  I  think  one  way  we  can  show  our  appreciation  is  to  make 
sure  their  children  are  fully  and  adequately  educated.  The  impact 
aid  is  very,  very  important  for  them. 

With  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  your  consideration  for  the  full 
funding  thereof. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Skelton.  You  have  given  us  an  excellent  statement.  We  ap- 
preciate your  appearance. 
[The  information  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  CONGRESSMAN  IKE  SKELTON 
APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR-HHS-EDUCATION 
MAY  15,  1991 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
testify  today.    Each  year,  you  provide  the  chance  for  many  of  us 
to  come  before  you  and  show  our  support  for  impact  aid,  and  we 
are  grateful  for  the  support  you  and  the  subcommittee  have  given 
the  program  over  the  years. 

I  am  here  as  a  member  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
and  as  a  representative  from  a  district  in  Missouri  with  two 
major  military  installations.    These  bases  are  heavily  dependent 
on  impact  aid  funding.      I  am  here  to  express  my  support  for  full 
funding  of  the  Impact  Aid  program,  and  my  opposition  to  the 
Administration's  proposals  to  eliminate  funding  for  an  entire 
category  of  students  as  well  as  to  potentially  phase  out  the 
program  by  incorporating  it  into  a  state  block  grant. 

Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Missouri  is  the  home  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Engineering  School,  and  plays  a  critical  role  in  our  national 
security.    The  city  of  Waynesville  has  a  history  of  supporting 
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the  base  in  many  ways  and  benefits  greatly  from  the  presence  of 
the  military  in  the  area.    However,  one  of  the  negative 
consequences  of  this  presence  is  the  loss  of  the  local  tax  base 
to  support  the  Waynesville  R-VI  School  District. 

A  similar  situation  exists  in  the  Knob  Noster  R-VIII  School 
District,  which  serves  personnel  at  Whiteman  Air  Force  Base.  As 
you  know,  Whiteman  is  soon  to  be  the  home  of  the  first  wing  of 
B-2  Stealth  bombers.    Although  there  are  still  questions  about 
the  future  of  this  program,  much  growth  and  expansion  have 
already  taken  place  and  will  continue  as  the  arrival  of  the  first 
bombers  draws  closer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to  these  two  districts,  I  am  here 
on  behalf  of  the  twenty  other  schools  in  Missouri's  Fourth 
Congressional  District  that  receive  impact  aid  and  face 
difficulty  in  setting  budgets  from  year  to  year.    Impact  aid  is  a 
federal  obligation  to  these  school  districts,  not  a  giveaway.  We 
are  talking  about  education  the  children  of  those  who  are  serving 
our  country.    I  believe  that  we  can  see  the  need  for 
educational  and  support  programs  for  these  military  dependents  in 
the  wake  of  Operation  Desert  Storm.    We  cannot  abandon  the  needs 
of  our  military  families  that  will  experience  the  effects  of  the 
war  long  after  our  last  troops  come  home. 
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I  ask  that  you  fully  fund  the  impact  aid  program  for  fiscal 
year  1992.    Our  military  personnel  have  demonstrated  their 
commitment  to  their  country,  and  it  is  now  our  turn  to  meet  our 
obligation  to  their  families. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before 
you  today. 
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Wednesday,  May  15,  1991. 

WITNESS 

HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  COLORADO 

Mr.  Natcher.  Mrs.  Schroeder  is  our  next  witness.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  have  you  back  before  the  committee. 
We  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you. 
Mrs.  Schroeder.  Thank  you. 
I  have  put  my  statement  in  the  record,  too. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  patience.  You  are  going  to  hear 
from  many  Coloradans  how  important  this  impact  aid  is  to  Colora- 
do, as  every  other  place. 

Let  me  speak  in  another  capacity.  That  is  the  chair  of  the  select 
committee  on  children,  youth  and  families.  I  was  here  before  talk- 
ing about  how  important  these  programs  are. 

But  let's  talk  about  impact  aid.  These  are  our  children.  These  are 
the  children  of  the  people  who  work  for  the  flag,  who  work  for  the 
Federal  Government. 

You  know,  if  we  turn  our  back  on  these  children  and  the  commu- 
nities where  they  are  deployed  all  over  America,  it  really  sends  a 
terrible  message.  It  says  to  them  if  we  don't  care  enough  about  the 
children  of  federal  employees  and  federal  soldiers  and  sailors  and 
Marines,  we  are  really  turning,  allowing  everybody  else  to  turn 
their  back  on  them,  too. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  important  message.  I  can't  emphasize  it 
enough. 

When  you  look  at  what  has  been  happening  to  impact  aid  since 
1982,  it  has  been  tragic  as  we  squeezed  it. 

Coming  from  an  urban  core,  I  wish  I  could  say  let's  fund  Section 
C,  but  we  can't  because  we  are  having  to  much  trouble  doing  *'A" 
and  "B". 

I  thank  this  committee  for  their  hard  work  on  this.  It  is  a  com- 
mitment to  the  kids  of  the  parents  who  work  to  represent  the 
United  States  Government  all  over  this  great  country  every  day. 

I  thank  you  for  making  sure  it  has  adequate  focus  and  let  us 
make  sure  it  gets  adequate  funding. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  in  support 
of  the  Impact  Aid  program. 

I  understand  that  we  are  facing  severe  fiscal  constraints  and 
will  be  making  some  very  difficult  decisions  regarding  our  scarce 
education  dollars.     However,  we  cannot,  under  the  guise  of  tight 
budgets,  shirk  our  responsibility  to  educate  our  children. 

The  federal  commitment  to  the  Impact  Aid  Program  began  in  earnest 
in  1950  when  Congress  passed  the  Impact  Aid  Law.     The  motivation 
behind  the  program  was  to  institutionalize  the  governmental 
recognition  of  an  obligation  to  bear  part  of  the  cost  of 
educating  federally  connected  students.     Impact  Aid  is  the 
federal  government's  effort  to  be  a  good  neighbor. 

Unfortunately,  we  haven't  exactly  been  meeting  our  obligation. 
Since  1982  we  haven't  release  a  sufficient  appropriation  to 
support  the  local  school  districts  that  educate  our  military  and 
civilian  dependents. 
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The  Impact  Aid  program  is  a  vital  national  program,  serving  1.8 
million  students.     In  particular.  Impact  Aid  is  important  to  the 
state  of  Colorado.     For  example,  44  school  districts  in  the  state 
rely  on  impact  aid  funding.     In  Denver  alone,  51,000  students  are 
eligible  for  the  program. 

The  gap  between  federal  payments  into  Impact  Aid  and  the  costs  of 
educating  the  eligible  children  is  growing.     Impact  Aid  is  a 
program  that  deserves  our  support.     Local  school  districts 
accommodate  federally-connected  children  because  the  students 
need  to  be  educated.     They  are  picking  up  their  end  of  the 
bargain.     We  must  meet  ours.     It  is  time  that  the  federal 
government  renew  the  effort  to  be  a  good  neighbor. 
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Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Schroeder.  We  appreciate  your 
appearance  before  our  committee  at  this  time. 

You  have  given  us  an  excellent  statement.  As  you  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  House  know,  Category  '*B"  is  not  in  the  budget.  It  is 
$133  million  carried  in  the  1991  current  fiscal  year  budget. 

It  is  not  in  for  1992.  0MB  has  omitted  it,  left  it  out. 

We  will  have  to  rearrange  some  of  this  money  to  put  this  183  or 
more  back  in  the  bill.  To  make  the  arrangement,  we  will  have  to 
go  into  some  of  the  other  funds. 

When  we  bring  this  out,  Mr.  Barnard  and  all  of  you  people,  you 
stay  with  us  now.  When  you  have  to,  you  don't  have  a  dollar  in  the 
budget,  leave  it  all  out,  sometimes  it  takes  quite  a  bit  of  doing  to 
put  this  money  back. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  that.  You  people  help  us  now. 

Mrs.  Schroeder,  thank  you  very  much. 

Mrs.  Schroeder.  Thank  you. 

I  know  what  a  difficult  job  you  have  got. 

I  wouldn't  change  places  with  you,  believe  me. 


Wednesday,  May  15,  1991. 

WITNESS 

HON.  DOUG  BARNARD,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  GEORGIA 

Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Barnard,  you  have  appeared  before  our  com- 
mittee on  a  number  of  occasions.  When  we  bring  our  bill  out,  you 
always  help  us. 

I  want  you  to  help  us  this  time.  We  are  going  to  listen  to  you 
now. 

Mr.  Barnard.  Thank  you  for  the  leadership  that  you  have  pro- 
vided this  program  and  certainly  the  cooperation  of  this  committee 
in  continuing  the  funding. 

I  am  delighted  to  have  with  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  morning, 
Mr.  Howard  Stroud  of  Athens,  Georgia,  who  is  the  Assistant  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  in  Clark  County.  He  has  been  a  very  influen- 
tial Member  of  our  education  and  a  supporter  of  Impact  Aid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  have  just  stated.  Category  "B*"'  payments 
have  been  eliminated  from  the  Administration's  request  complete- 

ly- 

The  Administration  has  proposed  to  freeze  Category  A  impact 
aid  payments.  The  net  result  of  this  cut  will  be  to  limit  general 
school  operating  revenue  at  a  time  when  the  need  for  a  quality 
public  education  in  our  nation's  schools  is  at  a  critical  stage. 

The  question  I  just  ask  myself  is:  ''What  effect  will  the  proposed 
budget  have  on  the  taxpayers  of  Clarke,  Columbia,  McDuffie,  and 
Richmond  Counties  in  Georgia?" 

Indeed,  what  will  be  the  effect  in  counties  all  across  this  country 
which  have  school  systems  educating  federally-connected  students? 

The  answer  is  obvious.  The  local  taxpayer  will  be  forced  to  subsi- 
dize the  cost  of  educating  federally-connected  students  because  of 
the  failure  of  the  Federal  Government  to  meet  its  tax  bill  for  the 
cost  of  educating  approximately  10,000  federally-connected  students 
in  my  district  alone. 
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These  10,000  students  educated  by  the  four  federally-impacted 
school  systems  in  my  congressional  district  are  the  losers  under  the 
budget  proposed  by  this  Administration.  These  children  represent 
the  future  of  our  nation,  and  their  chance  for  a  good  education 
should  not  suffer  because  the  Federal  Government  is  unwilling  to 
meet  their  responsibility  as  defined  in  P.L.  81-874. 

My  district  is  proud  to  be  home  to  two  important  military  instal- 
lations. First,  Fort  Gordon,  the  Army  Signal  Corps  Training  Center 
is  located  in  my  hometown  in  Richmond  County. 

Secondly,  the  Navy  Supply  Corps  School,  the  only  training  center 
of  its  kind  in  the  nation,  the  recent  U.S.  experience  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  underscores  the  importance  of  a  viable  military.  In  my  dis- 
trict, alone,  half  a  dozen  detachments  were  deployed  to  Operation 
Desert  Storm. 

The  Federal  Government  must  remain  committed  to  a  well-pre- 
pared military  for  our  nation's  defense  and  the  protection  of  Amer- 
ican interests  across  the  globe.  This  is  really  only  possible  if  the 
U.S.  continues  such  programs  as  impact  aid,  which  fosters  commu- 
nity support  for  our  Armed  Forces. 

Were  taxes  collected  on  the  federal  properties  in  my  district,  the 
school  systems  would  be  receiving  $6,346,917.  Instead,  the  pay- 
ments currently  total  $1,193,518— a  difference  of  $5,153,399  that 
did  not  go  to  offset  the  loss  of  tax  revenue  to  the  affected  schools. 

I  appreciate  the  support  you  have  given  this  program.  I  ask  my 
entire  statement  be  submitted  for  the  record.  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  the  opportunity  to  testify. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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MR.  CHAIRMAN: 

THANK  YOU  FOR  ALLOWING  ME  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  ADDRESS 
THE  COMMITTEE  TODAY  ON  FEDERAL  IMPACT  AID,   A  SUBJECT  OF  MUCH 
CONCERN  TO  THE  lOTH  DISTRICT  OF  GEORGIA. 

AS  YOU  KNOW,   MR.    CHAIRMAN,    THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  FY92 
BUDGET  PROPOSES  TO  FREEZE  CATEGORY  "A"   IMPACT  AID  PAYMENTS 
AND  TO  ELIMINATE  COMPLETELY  CATEGORY  "B"   PAYMENTS.      THE  NET 
RESULT  OF  THIS  CUT  WILL  BE  TO  LIMIT  GENERAL  SCHOOL  OPERATING 
REVENUE  AT  A  TIME  WHEN  THE  NEED  FOR  A  QUALITY  PUBLIC 
EDUCATION  IN  OUR  NATION'S  SCHOOLS   IS  AT  A  CRITICAL  STAGE. 

THE  QUESTION  I  MUST  ASK  MYSELF  IS   "WHAT  EFFECT  WILL  THE 
PROPOSED  BUDGET  HAVE  ON  THE  TAXPAYERS  OF  CLARKE,  COLUMBIA, 
MCDUFFIE,   AND  RICHMOND  COUNTIES   IN  GEORGIA?"     INDEED,  WHAT 
WILL  BE  THE  EFFECT  IN  COUNTIES  ALL  ACROSS  THIS  COUNTRY  WHICH 
HAVE  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  EDUCATING  FEDERALLY  CONNECTED  STUDENTS? 
THE  ANSWER  IS  OBVIOUS.      THE  LOCAL  TAXPAYER  WILL  BE  FORCED  TO 
SUBSIDIZE  THE  COST  OF  EDUCATING  FEDERALLY  CONNECTED  STUDENTS 
BECAUSE  OF  THE  FAILURE  OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  TO  MEET 
ITS  TAX  BILL  FOR  THE  COST  OF  EDUCATING  APPROXIMATELY  10,000 
FEDERALLY  CONNECTED  STUDENTS  IN  MY  DISTRICT  ALONE. 

THESE  10,000  STUDENTS  EDUCATED  BY  THE  FOUR  FEDERALLY 
IMPACTED  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS   IN  MY  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT  ARE  THE 
LOSERS  UNDER  THE  BUDGET  PROPOSED  BY  THIS  ADMINISTRATION. 
THESE  CHILDREN  REPRESENT  THE  FUTURE  OF  OUR  NATION,   AND  THEIR 
CHANCE  FOR  A  GOOD  EDUCATION  SHOULD  NOT  SUFFER  BECAUSE  THE 
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FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  IS  UNWILLING  TO  MEET  THEIR  RESPONSIBILITY 
AS   DEFINED  IN  P.L.  81-874. 

MY  DISTRICT  IS  PROUD  TO  BE  HOME  TO  TWO  IMPORTANT 
MILITARY  INSTALLATIONS.      FIRST,    FORT  GORDON,   THE  ARMY  SIGNAL 
CORPS  TRAINING  CENTER  IS  LOCATED  IN  MY  HOMETOWN  IN  RICHMOND 
COUNTY.      SECONDLY,    THE  NAVY  SUPPLY  CORPS  SCHOOL,    THE  ONLY 
TRAINING  CENTER  OF  ITS  KIND  IN  THE  NATION,    IS  FOUND  IN 
ATHENS   IN  CLARKE  COUNTY.      MR.    CHAIRMAN,    THE  RECENT  U.S. 
EXPERIENCE  IN  THE  PERSIAN  GULF  UNDERSCORES  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF 
A  VIABLE  MILITARY.      IN  MY  DISTRICT,   ALONE,   HALF  A  DOZEN 
DETACHMENTS  WERE  DEPLOYED  TO  OPERATION  DESERT  STORM.  THE 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  MUST  REMAIN  COMMITTED  TO  A  WELL  PREPARED 
MILITARY  FOR  OUR  NATION'S  DEFENSE  AND  THE  PROTECTION  OF 
AMERICAN  INTERESTS  ACROSS  THE  GLOBE.     THIS  IS  REALLY  ONLY 
POSSIBLE  IF  THE  U.S.    CONTINUES  SUCH  PROGRAMS  AS  IMPACT  AID, 
WHICH  FOSTERS  COMMUNITY  SUPPORT  FOR  OUR  ARMED  FORCES. 

WERE  TAXES  COLLECTED  ON  THE  FEDERAL  PROPERTIES  IN  MY 
DISTRICT,   THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  WOULD  BE  RECEIVING  $6,346,917. 
INSTEAD,   THE  PAYMENTS  CURRENTLY  TOTAL  $1,193,518  —  A 
DIFFERENCE  OF  $5,153,399  THAT  DID  NOT  GO  TO  OFFSET  THE  LOSS 
OF  TAX  REVENUE  TO  THE  AFFECTED  SCHOOLS. 

IN  ADDITION  MR.   CHAIRMAN,   THESE  FEDERALLY  CONNECTED 
STUDENTS   -  BECAUSE  OF  THEIR  VARYING  NEEDS  -  IMPOSE  A  GREATER 
COST  TO  THOSE  SYSTEMS  EDUCATING  THEM.     A  RECENT  NATIONAL 
SURVEY  OF  MILITARY  CATEGORY   "B"   STUDENTS   CONDUCTED  BY  THE 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  FEDERALLY  IMPACTED  SCHOOLS,  FOUND 
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THAT: 

*  31%  OF  MILITARY  "B"   STUDENTS  ARE  ELIGIBLE  FOR  FREE  AND 
REDUCED  LUNCHES. 

*  12%  ARE  ENROLLED  IN  SPECIAL  EDUCATION. 

*  27%  WERE  NOT  LIVING  IN  THE  DISTRICT  IN  THE  PRECEDING  SCHOOL 
YEAR,  WHICH  SUBSTANTIATES  WHAT  WE  HAVE  ALWAYS  KNOWN  —  THAT 
THE  MILITARY  STUDENT  IS  HIGHLY  TRANSIENT. 

*  4  0%  ARE  A  YEAR  OF  MORE  BEHIND  IN  READING,    BUT  ARE  NOT 
ENROLLED  IN  A  CHAPTER  1  PROGRAM. 

MR.   CHAIRMAN,    I  WOULD  LIKE  YOU  TO  TAKE  INTO 
CONSIDERATION  THAT  THE  LOSS  OF  THESE  IMPACT  AID  PAYMENTS 
REPRESENTS  A  DOUBLE  LOSS  TO  A  FEDERALLY  IMPACTED  SCHOOL 
SYSTEM.      FIRST,    THE  DISTRICTS  ARE  LOSERS  BECAUSE  THEY  ARE 
FORCED  TO  DIVERT  THE  USE  OF  GENERAL  FUND  REVENUE  WHICH 
HERETOFORE  COULD  BE  USED  FOR  ANY  NUMBER  OF  OTHER  SCHOOL 
DISTRICT  NEEDS  -  TO  COMPENSATE  FOR  THE  LOSS  OF  IMPACT  AID 
DOLLARS.      THE  STUDENTS  ARE  STILL  IN  NEED  OF  THE  SAME 
SERVICES.     NO  MATTER  HOW  A  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  MAKES  UP  THE 
SHORTFALL  -  WHETHER  THEY  MAKE  ADJUSTMENTS  TO  THEIR  EXISTING 
BUDGET  OR  WHETHER  THEY  ASK  LOCAL  TAXPAYERS  FOR  MORE  REVENUE 
-  THE  BOTTOM  LINE  IS  THAT  THE  DISTRICT  IS  SUBSIDIZING  THE 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT.     AND  THAT  IS  JUST  NOT  RIGHT. 

THE  SECOND  LOSERS  IN  ALL  THIS  ARE  THE  STUDENTS.  THEIR 
EDUCATION  PROGRAM  IS  AFFECTED  AND  IN  SOME  INSTANCES  POSSIBLY 
COMPROMISED  BECAUSE  OF  A  REVENUE  SHORTAGE.     AND  MR. 
CHAIRMAN,    THAT  TOO,    IS  JUST  NOT  RIGHT. 
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IN  CLOSING  MR.   CHAIRMAN,    LET  ME  SAY  THAT  UP  TO  THIS 
POINT  I  HAVE  BEEN  ASKING  THAT  THE  PROPOSED  REDUCTIONS 
CONTAINED  IN  THE  BUDGET  BE  OVERTURNED  BY  THIS  SUBCOMMITTEE. 
I  WOULD  BE  REMISS  IF  I  DIDN'T  ALSO  REMIND  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE 
THAT  IMPACT  AID  FUNDING  SHOULD  IN  FACT  SEE  REAL  INCREASES. 

OVER  THE  PAST  SEVERAL  YEARS  THE  IMPACT  AID  PROGRAM  HAS 
CONTINUED  TO  FALL  BEHIND  THE  REAL  COST  INCREASES  SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS  FACE  EACH  YEAR.      SCHOOL  SUPPLIES  AND  MATERIALS 
CONTINUE  TO  RISE.     TEACHERS  AND  OTHER  SCHOOL  STAFF  NEED 
DECENT  SALARIES. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  ESTIMATES  THAT  THE  NATIONAL 
AVERAGE  PER  PUPIL  EXPENDITURE  HAS  INCREASED  BETWEEN  7  AND  8 
PERCENT  OVER  THE  PAST  FIVE  YEARS.      IMPACT  AID  FUNDING  LAST 
YEAR  INCREASED  BY  LESS  THAN  3  PERCENT. 

IMPACT  AID  IS,    I  FEEL,   A  FEDERAL  DEBT  WHICH  MUST  BE  MET 
BY  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT.     AND  IT  SHOULD  BE  FUNDED  AT  A  LEVEL 
WHICH  IS  ADEQUATE  TO  MAINTAIN  A  BASIC  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 
FOR  THE  FEDERALLY  CONNECTED  STUDENT.     AS  YOU  CONSIDER  THE 
FY92  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  IMPACT  AID,    PLEASE  DO  NOT  LOSE  SIGHT 
OF  THE  EXTRA  FINANCIAL  BURDEN  THAT  FEDERALLY  IMPACTED  SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS  ACROSS  OUR  NATION  MUST  BEAR.      LET'S  LIVE  UP  TO  OUR 
RESPONSIBILITIES. 

THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  TIME  AND  CONSIDERATION. 
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Mr.  Natcher.  We  appreciate  your  appearance.  You  have  given  I 
an  excellent  statement.  i 

You  have  appeared  before  the  committee  on  a  number  of  occa-  ' 
sions.  As  you  Members  of  the  House  know,  under  the  Budget  i 
Reform  Act,  we  used  to  have  302(B).  | 

It  is  now  designated  as  602(B),  same  matter.  We  are  allocated,  j 
our  13  subs  are,  on  appropriations  the  amount  we  can  have  in  each  ' 
of  our  bills.  That  allocation  will  come  out  in  a  few  days.  ; 

In  order  to  get  this  133  million  or  more  back  in,  we  have  got  to  I 
rearrange  some  of  this  money.  That  is  what  I  want  to  call  to  your 
attention.  It  makes  it  right  difficult  at  times.  I 

We  have  to  stay  within  our  602.  We  would  appreciate  it.  j 

Mr.  Barnard,  thank  you  very  much.  i 

Mr.  Barnard.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  i 


Wednesday,  May  15,  1991. 

1 

WITNESS 

HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

Mr.  Natcher.  Next  is  Mr.  Machtley. 

Mr.  Machtley.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  provide  this  testimony.  i 

This  is  my  first  opportunity  to  provide  testimony  on  impact  aid.  j 
In  my  district  the  naval  education  has  approximately  10,000  mili-  i 
tary  and  civilians  working  in  the  community. 

They  have  become  an  important  integral  part  of  our  community. 
This  base  has  been  noted  as  a  Schools  Command.  i 

I  am  afraid  we  have  spent  more  attention  on  schooling  the  par-  I 
ents  than  we  have  the  children.  We  have  seen  in  one  of  the  com-  i 
munities,  Middletown,  the  cost  per  student  has  increased  as  it  has  j 
across  the  country,  as  people  have  testified.  i 

It  is  now  costing  $2.7  million  to  educate  our  military  students  in  j 
that  particular  community.  Yet,  the  impact  aid  is  only  $1.9  million  ' 
in  1989.  In  a  tight  fiscal  environment  as  we  now  have  in  Rhode  | 
Island  where  the  governor  just  announced  his  proposal  to  cut  edu-  i 
cational  costs  by  18  percent,  we  are  finding  that  the  students  and  i 
parents  are  looking  for  scapegoats  of  poor  education. 

I  am  afraid  our  military  children,  who  never  asked  to  be  trans-  , 
ferred  to  these  schools,  are  going  to  be  stigmatized  and  accused  of  | 
causing  inferior  education  as  a  result  of  their  presence.  We  see  in 
Middletown  they  are  holding  classes  in  cafeteria  due  to  the  impact 
of  the  military  schools,  students  into  the  schools  and  the  lack  of 
funds  to  provide  proper  education.  j 

The  taxpayers  of  Middletown  and  other  school  districts  in  Rhode 
Island  pay  their  fair  share  to  educate  their  children.  What  we  are 
asking  for  is  that  military,  who  delivers  these  students  and  their 
families  to  our  communities,  help  to  make  up  the  difference  be- 
tween the  additional  cost  of  these  students  and  what  it  really  costs 
to  educate  them. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  for  the  Members  to  testify.  I  appreci- 
ate very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  your  efforts  and  Mr.  Pursell  over  I 
the  years  to  ensure  that  we  are  not  making  second-class  citizens  ' 
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out  of  children  who  are  the  most  important  ingredient  to  our 
future. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  Natcher.  You  have  given  us  an  excellent  statement.  We  ap- 
preciate your  testimony. 
Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Hancock. 


Wednesday,  May  15,  1991. 

WITNESS 

HON.  MEL  HANCOCK,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  MISSOURI 

Mr.  Hancock.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  before  the  committee  today  on  the  issue  of  impact 
aid.  I  join  with  my  colleagues  from  Missouri  and  other  States  to 
persuade  this  committee  to  provide  adequate  funding  for  school  dis- 
tricts impacted  by  Federal  activities. 

I  have  four  such  school  districts  in  my  congressional  district, 
three  of  which  are  impacted  under  Section  2  of  the  program,  with 
all  students  falling  within  the  B  category.  The  most  prominent  of 
these  is  the  Bradleyville  R-1  school  district  located  in  the  heart  of 
the  Mark  Twain  National  Forest — a  low  income,  rural  area  of 
Southwest  Missouri. 

In  the  words  of  Russell  Hunt,  District  supervisor  for  Bradleyville, 
''if  the  Federal  Government  doesn't  help,  we  are  going  to  go 
under.''  While  a  total  of  44,000  of  the  88,000  acres  that  make  up 
the  Bradleyville  district  are  federally  owned,  only  15,625  acres 
qualify  for  funding  because  the  other  federally  owned  acreage  was 
purchased  prior  to  1938.  Mr.  Hunt  added  that  the  ''the  Federal 
Government  is  the  only  answer  to  this  problem." 

The  preserved  forest  land  is  only  half  the  problem.  In  1985,  the 
district  received  $14,788  from  the  Federal  Impact  Aid  program.  The 
Division  of  Impact  Aid  claims  this  was  a  $10,727  overpayment  and 
is  demanding  the  repayment  with  a  9  percent  interest  surcharge. 

So,  for  the  past  five  years  Bradlejrville  has  been  repaying  Federal 
Government  The  school  district  cannot  even  afford  the  minimum 
annual  teacher  salary  level  of  $18,000  per  year,  so  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri is  forced  to  supplement  the  district  $75,000  each  year  to  pay 
the  teachers. 

This  is  a  sad  situation  which  directly  affects  the  education  of 
children  in  this  depressed  Southwest  Missouri  school  district. 

Other  federally  impacted  schools  in  my  district  include  Hollister 
R-V,  Reeds  Spring  R-IV,  and  Springfield  R-XII.  Throughout  Mis- 
souri, as  you  have  heard,  are  numerous  other  examples  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  not  living  up  to  its  responsibilities.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues on  the  committee  to  provide  this  much  needed  assistance, 
and  fully  fund  the  Impact  Aid  program. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  time,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Hancock. 

You  have  given  us  an  excellent  statement.  We  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Fish,  you  have  appeared  before  our  committee  on  a  number 
of  occasions.  We  are  glad  to  have  you  back.  We  will  listen  to  you. 
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Wednesday,  May  15,  1991.  i 

WITNESS  ! 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  | 
STATE  OF  NEW  YORK  | 

Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  always  a  pleasure.  I 

I  want  to  thank  you  and  Mr.  Pursell  for  the  opportunity  to  allow  i 
me  to  testify  before  the  subcommittee.  1 

This  morning  must  be  extremely  repetitious  testimony  for  you  to  ! 
hear,  but  I  hope  it  is  also  impressive  that  your  colleagues  believe  so  i 
deeply  in  this  program.  i 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  an  era  when  it  is  imperative  for  our  children  ! 
to  compete  in  a  global  economy.  Congress  must  not  renege  on  its  ! 
promise  to  provide  funding  for  the  education  of  special  population  j 
children.  Through  the  Impact  Aid  program.  Congress  has  assisted  i 
in  ensuring  a  quality  education  for  the  dependents  of  military  per-  j 
sonnel,  Indian  children,  disadvantaged  and  disabled  children.  I  be- 
lieve that  all  of  these  groups  need  the  funding  and  programs  pro-  I 
vided  by  the  entire  Impact  Aid  package. 

However,  today  I  would  like  to  focus  my  attention  on  Section  2  of 
Public  Law  81-874.  As  you  know.  Section  2  was  established  to  help 
those  school  districts  which  have  suffered  an  acute  and  longstand- 
ing financial  burden  as  a  result  of  the  Federal  Government's  acqui- 
sition of  real  property  in  their  district  and  the  subsequent  removal  \ 
of  such  property  from  the  area's  tax  base.  The  1988  appropriations 
for  Section  2  were  decreased  from  $22  million  to  $15.3  million. 

Since  1988,  the  funding  level  for  this  program  has  only  gone 
from  $15.3  million  to  $16.6  million.  Today  I  am  here  to  ask  that  i 
you  increase  the  funding  for  Section  2  by  $6  million,  which  would 
restore  funding  to  the  1988  level  of  approximately  $22  million.  i 

The  Highland  Falls-Fort  Montgomery  Central  School  District,  lo-  j 
cated  in  the  21st  District  of  New  York,  educates  the  majority  of  [ 
children  whose  parents  live  and  work  at  the  United  States  Military  j 
Academy  at  West  Point.  The  school  district  is  both  unique  and  rep-  I 
resentative  of  all  impacted  school  districts.  j 

It  is  unique  because  93  percent  of  the  total  property  in  this  I 
school  district  is  government-owned,  and,  therefore,  exempt  from  i 
local  taxation.  The  school  district  has  relied  on  Section  2  funds  to 
pay  the  expense  local  government  cannot  afford. 

What  the  Federal  Government  does  provide  the  Highland  Falls 
School  District  in  lieu  of  taxes  is  not  what  regularly  taxed  lands 
would  generate.  In  fact,  these  governmental  dollars  fall  at  least  30 
percent  short  of  the  amount  that  would  be  paid  if  such  property 
had  remained  in  a  normally  taxable  condition. 

With  the  decrease  in  Impact  Aid  money,  the  school  district  has 
had  to  reduce  teaching  personnel,  staff  and  educational  programs 
at  a  rate  of  five  to  ten  percent  each  year  since  1989.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  for  unanimous  consent  to  include  materials  in  the  record 
which  have  been  given  to  me  by  the  Highland  Falls-Fort  Montgom- 
ery School  District  and  further  elaborate  on  their  unique  problems. 

The  Highland  Falls-Fort  Montgomery  School  District  is  not  alone 
in  its  dire  need  for  Section  2  funding  .  .  .  nationwide  300,000  stu- 
dents are  educated  in  districts  dependent  on  this  money.  The  Con- 
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gress  snouia  appropriate  an  additional  $6  million  to  Section  2  of 
the  Impact  Aid  program  because  we  obligated  ourselves  to  do  so 
when  we  removed  the  tax  base  from  local  areas,  and  because  we 
owe  it  to  all  American  children  to  give  them  an  education,  includ- 
ing a  fully  staffed  school  and  a  variety  of  educational  programs. 
Thank  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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HIGHLAND  FALLS  -  FORT  MONTGOMERY  CENTRAL  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
Highland  Falls,  New  York  10928 

April,  1991 

BACKGROUND  INFORMATION 

Section  2  of  P.L.  81-874  needs  to  be  increased  $6  million. 
This  will  restore  funding  to  the  same  level  of  funding  effective 
up  to  1988.     Currently  this  section  of  the  Impact  Aid  law  is 
funded  at  $16.6  million. 

Congress  decreased  the  funding  at  the  recommendation  of  the 
Department  of  Education,  which  had  incorrectly  anticipated  a 
lower  need.     The  DoE  expected,  based  upon  proposed  regulation 
changes,  that  the  number  of  districts  would  decrease.     In  fact, 
the  number  has  increased  from  258  to  260,  and  another  five 
districts  are  expected  to  be  added  to  this  total. 

The  result  of  the  decreased  appropriation  level  effected  a 
funding  drop  from  100%  entitlement  to  70%  entitlement.  Now,  in 
fact,  the  initial  payments,  according  to  a  DoE  memorandum  dated 
March  20,  will  be  dropped  to  60%.  Thus  far,  our  school 
district,  and  all  such  districts,  have  only  received  50%  of  the 
1990  entitlement. 

The  effect  of  the  decreased  appropriation  from 
approximately  $22  million  to  $15  million  in  1988  has  resulted  in 
a  loss  of  $200,000  for  each  of  the  school  years  1988-89  and 
1990-91.     This  shortfall  directly  relates  to  school  layoffs  and 
reduced  school  programs.     This  year  the  District  eliminated  five 
teacher  positions.     Next  year  the  District  will  eliminate  nine 
more  positions. 

The  federal  properties  acquired  between  1940  and  1944  by 
the  federal  government  amounts  to  $15,000.      (Other  properties 
were  acquried  prior  to  that  time  and  some  were  acquired  later.) 
Exempt  properties  in  the  Highland  Falls  -  Fort  Montgomery  School 
District  amount  to  93%  of  the  district  total  property.  Some 
monies  are  paid  in  lieu  of  taxes  for  the  State  and  federal 
lands,  but  not  what  regularly  taxed  lands  would  generate.  In 
fact,  the  30%  short  of  the  amount  that  would  normally  be  paid  if 
such    property  had  remained  in  a  normally  taxable  condition. 

For  example,  the  federal  lands  in  question  -    see  enclosed 
sketch  map  and  other  materials  -  for  which  the  Department  of 
Education  has  agreed  to  pay  in  lieu  of  taxes  under  Section  2, 
P.L.  81-874  amounts  to  10,000  acres.     These  acres  have  been 
assessed  at  $108,000,000.     At  the  current  tax  rate,  a  citizen 
(such  as  Mr.  Zachary)  would  be  required  to  pay,  based  on  the 
school  tax  rate,  $1,000,000. 

In  fact,  the  District's  entitlement  is  currently  fixed  at 
$675,000.     Of  this  entitlement  due  ot  the  drop  in  Section  2 
appropriations,  the  DoE  proposes  to  pay  only  70%  or  $472,000. 
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Then,  about  50%  is  paid  in  the  current  year  of  the  entitlement. 
The  following  year  the  DoE  will  do  its  best  to  catch  up.  In 
fact,  much  of  a  District's  current  payments  is  based  on  monies 
past  due. 

School  districts  throughout  New  York  and  much  of  the 
Country  are  now  subject  to  sharp  declines  in  State  revenues, 
perhaps  unequaled  in  sixty  years.     Local  district  taxpayers,  due 
to  increases  in  tax  rates,  are  in  rebellion:     our  School 
District,  caught  in  the  middle,  is  reducing  staff  and  program  at 
a  rate  of  5%  or  more  since  1989. 

Highland  Falls  -  Fort  Montgomery  Central  School  District, 
which  serves  local  citizenry  (who  in  large  number  serve  at  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  base  in  a  support  capacity  -  from 
law  to  laundry,   fr6m  coaching  to  Cadet  Mess)     and  in  particular 
the  dependents  of  the  Academy's  military  personnel,  has  had  to 
reduce  teaching  personnel  and  educational  programs  in  next 
year's  budget  by  10%,  even  with  a  proposed  local  tax  increase  of 
the  highest  possible  level. 

The  decrease  in  Section  2  funding  has  directly  exacerbated 
this  District's  funding  program.     Decreased  funding  in  Section  2 
throws  a  district  relying  on  these  funds  into  fiscal  fits,  which 
translate  into  community  relations  problems  between  the  local 
civilian  and  neighboring  military  populations  which  are  totally 
unnecessary.     Loss  of  teacher  personnel  directly  affects  the 
quality  of  the  District's  schools.     These  schools  have  an 
obligation  to  provide  quality  education  for  civilians  and 
military  dependents  alike. 

PAST  HISTORY 

In  1980  and  1981,  Section  3  funding  fell  so  precipitously 
that  some  20%  of  the  teaching  personnel  were  laid  off. 
Congress,  at  the  behest  of  Congressman  Fish  and  Senators  D'Amato 
and  Moynihan,  even  sponsored  energency  stopgap  funding  for  the 
Highland  Falls  District  for  1982  and  1983. 

This  emergency  measure  kept  the  District  together  until  all 
other  avenues  could  be  explored  in  order  to  provide  necessary 
school  aid. 

In  place  of  Section  3  aid  (for  "A"  students  and  "B" 
students),  a  Section  6  contract  was  struck  which  allowed  student 
aid  to  be  paid  almost  in  the  same  way  outside  students  pay 
tuition  to  a  given  school. 

This  was  effected  in  1985  and  has  continued  up  to  the 
present.     But,  when  it  was  being  forged,  the  Department  of 
Education's  payments  to  Highland  Falls  for  the  federally 
acquired  land  fell  consistently.     In  fact,  the  District  was  able 
to  demonstrate  that  $600,000  was  held  back  by  DoE  from  1983  to 
1686,  during  the  very  period  Congressional  efforts  were  being 
initiated  to  solve  the  District's  need. 

The  District,  since  1986,  has  made  no  less  than  four  legal 
appeals  to  the  Department  of  Education  to  effect  a  restoration, 
and  legitimate  increase,   of  its  Section  2  entitlement. 
Currently,  this  entitlement    has  been  increased  from  a  figure 
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once  dropped  to  $240,000  up  to  a  current  figure  of  $675,000. 

What  now  should  be  the  difficulty?    The  answer  is  the 
Section  2  appropriation.    After  a  four  year  effort  to  provide 
that  the  value  of  the  property  acquired  is  comparable  to  similar 
properties  within  the  District,  the  Department  of  Education,  by 
its  own  1987  request,  has  seen  its  appropriation  dropped  from 
$21.5  million  to  $14.5  million.     (Since  1988,  this  figure  has 
been  lifted  to  $15.3  million). 

It  is  imperative  for  the  Highland  Falls  -  Fort  Montgomery 
Central  School  District  and  districts  affected  in  like  manner  to 
be  funded  at  the  former  (and  as  stated  in  Public  Law  81-874) 
100%  level. 

An  increase  of  $6  million  to  the  appropriations  of  Section 
2  should  go  a  long  way  to  do  this. 

Without  this  restoration,   school  districts  like  Highland 
Falls  will  continue  to  lose  funds  to  which  they  are  entitled  and 
will  see,  as  never  before,  the  most  serious  deterioration  of 
school  quality,  school  safety  and,  in  some  cases,  school 
continuance. 
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Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Fish. 

You  have  given  us  an  excellent  statement. 

Mr.  Fawell,  you  are  next.  We  are  glad  to  you  have  before  the 
committee. 


Wednesday,  May  15,  1991. 

WITNESS 

HON.  HARRIS  FAWELL,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 

Mr.  Fawell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Three  school  districts,  Cass,  Palisades  and  Lamont  in  my  district 
receive  payments  through  the  Impact  Aid  program  in  1946.  The 
Federal  Government  took  land  for  the  purposes  of  constructing  a 
laboratory. 

This  land  is  extremely  well  used  and  no  longer  generates  tax  rev- 
enues necessary  to  assure  quality  schools.  The  assessed  valuations 
of  these  three  districts  have  been  suffering  a  great  deal  as  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  growth  in  the  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  and  five  of  my  colleagues  wrote  to  you  yester- 
day asking  for  an  increase  in  Section  2  funding.  We  are  asking  for 
$22.2  million  in  Section  2  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1992. 

This  amount,  although  $6  million  higher  than  fiscal  year  1991, 
would  only  bring  Section  2  funding  equal  to  the  amount  appropri- 
ated back  in  1987,  even  though  the  number  of  eligible  schools  and 
the  number  of  children  to  be  educated  have  increased  greatly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  finally,  I  would  note  that  I  was  one  that  voted  for 
the  Ford  amendment  on  the  House  floor  during  the  fiscal  year  1992 
budget  debate.  This  amendment  will  result  in,  I  believe,  the  avail- 
ability of  more  money  for  education  programs,  though  I  am  sure 
that  the  demands  is  far,  far  exceed  that  amount.  But  I  hope  that 
perhaps  some  of  that  increase  could  be  dedicated  to  the  Impact 
Aid,  and  specifically  in  regard  to  Section  2. 

Thank  you,  again  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  you  this 
morning. 

I  appreciate  all  the  tremendous  challenges  which  obviously  face 
this  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Natcher.  We  want  to  thank  you  for  your  statement.  You 
have  given  us  an  excellent  statement.  We  appreciate  it.  We  would 
be  pleased  to  hear  from  you,  Mr.  Sangmeister. 


Wednesday,  May  15,  1991. 

WITNESS 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  SANGMEISTER,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS 
FROM  THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 

Mr.  Sangmeister.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  allowing  me  to 
testify  this  morning.  I  would  like  to  focus  on  Section  2  of  the 
Impact  Aid  program  and  let  you  know  how  it  affects  Elwood  School 
District  Number  203  located  in  my  congressional  district. 

Quite  frankly,  Elwood  is  a  small,  financially  troubled  school  dis- 
trict. The  district  only  has  resources  to  employ  18  teachers  to  edu- 
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cate  over  300  students  in  grades  K  through  8.  As  you  might  imag- 
ine, the  school  district  is  able  to  offer  only  basic  educational  serv- 
ices. 

We  are  servicing  300  children  and  at  the  same  time  we  did  not 
have  adequate  library  or  computer  resources,  we  don't  have  a  coun- 
sellor or  social  worker,  we  don't  have  a  nurse.  We  don't  have  a  for- 
eign language  teacher.  The  school  district  offers  a  sports  program 
and  band  only  because  the  students  and  their  parents  completely 
fund  these  initiatives.  Needless  to  say,  the  teachers  and  adminis- 
trative staff  are  among  the  lowest  paid  in  Will  County. 

The  district  is  eligible  for  Section  2  Impact  Aid  because  the  Joliet 
Arsenal  encompasses  a  good  portion  of  the  District's  land  area.  Re- 
grettably, it  receives  nowhere  near  this  amount.  If  the  Department 
of  Education  increases  the  1990  entitlement  to  68  percent,  it  will 
still  only  provide  the  District  with  $28,815.  When  you  compare  it  to 
the  other  numbers  in  the  Federal  budget,  it  seems  like  a  postage 
stamp,  but  for  District  203,  $28,000  means  a  lot. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  you  to  fund  Section  2  to  help  eligible 
school  districts  like  Elwood  meet  their  operating  costs  and  keep 
them  from  cutting  vital  programs. 

I  pledge  to  you  my  support. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Sangmeister.  We  appreciate  it. 
You  have  given  us  an  excellent  statement. 
Mr.  Hefley,  we  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  at  this  time. 


Wednesday,  May  15,  1991. 

WITNESS 

HON.  JOEL  HEFLEY,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE 
OF  COLORADO 

Mr.  Hefley.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Pursell.  It  is  awful 
good  of  you  to  sit  through  all  of  this,  and  you  do  it  year-after-year 
and  you  have  been  gracious  to  let  me  appear  before  your  commit- 
tee in  the  past. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  say  an3rthing  new.  You  have  heard  it  all. 
We  feel  like  we  are  preaching  to  the  choir  here  because  we  know 
where  you  stand  on  these  issues.  We  do  think  it  is  important. 

This  isn't  a  grant  program  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  This  is 
an  obligation  that  we  have  agreed  to  take  on.  We  don't  have  a  na- 
tional school  district  like  some  nations  do.  We  have  local  school  dis- 
tricts, and  those  local  school  districts  rely  on  local  property  taxes 
in  order  to  pay  the  cost  of  educating  these  youngsters. 

And  when  we  take  large  segments  of  ground  off  the  local  tax 
rolls,  that  creates  the  problem  which  has  created  the  necessity  for 
the  Impact  Aid.  It  is  not  a  reward.  It  is  a  way  of  compensating 
school  districts  for  lost  revenue  when  federal  ownership  or  activity 
reduces  this  source  of  tax  revenue. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  Air  Force  Acade- 
my, the  Peterson  Air  Force  Base  and  the  Fort  Carson  Army  Post  | 
all  reside  in  my  district,  affecting  a  total  of  nine  school  districts 
and  nearly  17,000  children.  \ 
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Let  me  just  give  you  an  example  of  the  impact  of  just  the  United 
States  Air  Force  Academy.  It  is  really  a  staggering  impact.  The 
current  value  of  the  Academy  is  $79  million.  If  the  land  the  Acade- 
my lies  on  were  developed  in  the  same  manner  as  surrounding 
property,  its  value  would  be  approximately  $166  million. 

That,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  difference  of  $88  million.  Property  tax 
revenue  would  be  approximately  $6.4  million,  compared  to  the  $3 
million  Impact  Aid  entitlement. 

In  my  district,  between  1985  and  1990,  schools  with  the  highest 
level  of  impact  had  an  increase  in  that  impact.  While  there  has  not 
been  a  corresponding  increase  in  Impact  Aid  funding. 

Between  these  years  there  was  a  16  percent  increase  in  military- 
connected  students.  While  there  has  been  a  55  percent  increase  in 
the  District's  general  fund  expenditures,  there  has  been  only  a  0.2 
percent  increase  in  Impact  Aid.  You  know,  for  a  Federal  installa- 
tion to  come  to  a  community,  it  is  a  good  news/bad  news  thing. 

Of  course,  it  impacts  the  economy,  and  we  are  glad  to  have  the 
jobs  and  are  proud  to  host  institutions  like  the  United  States  Air 
Force  Academy. 

But  the  bad  news  is  that  it  brings  more  students  and  less  tax 
base,  and  that  is  what  Impact  Aid  does. 

Congress,  I  think,  has  an  obligation  to  help  restore  this  tax  base 
that  was  taken  away  by  us  in  the  first  place. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  again  of  appearing  before  your  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you.  You  have  given  us  an  excellent  state- 
ment. We  appreciate  it. 

Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Allard.  We  would  be  pleased  to  hear 
from  you,  Mr.  Allard. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Hefley  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY 
OF 

THE  HONORABLE  JOEL  HEFLEY 

5TH  DISTRICT  -  COLORADO 

STATEMENT  ON  THE  FEDERAL  IMPACT  AID  PROGRAM,   GIVEN  BEFORE  THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR,   HEALTH  &  HUMAN  SERVICES,  AND  EDUCATION  OF 
THE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE,   U.S.   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  THE 
HONORABLE  WILLIAM  H.   NATCHER,  CHAIRMAN. 

MAY  15,  1991 

MR.  CHAIRMAN: 

Thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  present  testimony  before  the 
subcommittee  in  support  of  the  Impact  Aid  program  and, 
specifically,  on  how  the  program  affects  the  5th  District  of 
Colorado.     I  have  a  statement  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
record.     I  also  have  a  brief  oral  statement  which  outlines  my 
written  testimony. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  these  times  of  extreme  budgetary 
constraints.  Congress  must  choose  wisely  those  programs  that  it 
funds.     With  increasing  need  for  fiscal  responsibility.  Congress 
must  identify  those  programs  which  are  of  great  importance  to  the 
nation.     I  believe  that  impact  aid  is  a  high  priority  program  that 
Congress  must  fund  adequately. 

Impact  aid  is  not  a  reward,  it  is  a  way  of  compensating  school 
districts  for  lost  revenue  when  federal  ownership  or  activity 
reduces  sources  for  local  tax  revenue.     Despite  this  revenue  loss, 
local  school  districts  affected  by  Section  3  children,  are  left 
with  more  children  to  educate. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy,  Peterson  Air  Force  Base  and  Fort  Carson  Army  Post  all 
reside  in  my  district,  affecting  a  total  of  nine  school  districts 
and  nearly  17,000  students. 
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The  impaction  of  just  the  United  States  Air  Force  Academy  in 
my  district  is  staggering.     The  Academy's  current  value  as 
determined  by  the  Department  of  Education  is  $79  million.     If  the 
land  that  the  Academy  lies  on  were  developed  in  the  same  manner  as 
surrounding  property,  its  value  would  be  approximately  $166 
million.     That,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  difference  of  $88  million. 
Property  tax  revenue  would  be  approximately  $6.4  million,  compared 
to  the  $3  million  impact  aid  entitlement. 

In  my  district  between  1985  and  1990,  schools  with  the  highest 
level  of  impaction  had  an  increase  in  that  impaction,  while  there 
has  not  been  a  corresponding  increase  in  impact  aid  funding. 
Between  these  years,  there  has  been  a  16  percent  increase  in 
military  connected  students.      While  there  has  been  a  55  percent 
increase  in  the  district's  general  fund  expenditures,  there  has 
been  a  .2  percent  increase  in  impact  aid.     All  of  this,  Mr. 
Chairman,  has  forced  districts  to  increase  pupil-teacher  ratios, 
reduce  staff  development  programs,  and  cut  spending  for  supplies 
and  materials. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  month  President  Bush  announced  his  plans  to 
revitalize  America's  schools.     While  education  in  America  remains 
the  responsibility  of  state  and  local  authorities,  the  federal 
government  ought  to  give  them  the  tools  to  do  the  job.     When  local 
tax  revenues  are  undercut  by  the  presence  of  the  federal 
government.  Congress  has  the  obligation  to  help  restore  the  tax 
base  that  they  took  away  in  the  first  place. 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Wednesday,  May  15,  1991. 

WITNESS 

HON.  WAYNE  ALLARD,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  COLORADO 

Mr.  Allard.  Thank  you.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  address 
your  committee. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  my  full  statement  be  submit- 
ted in  the  record. 

In  the  interest  of  brevity,  I  will  give  you  a  few  comments. 

Today,  our  nation  is  facing  a  time  of  budget  constraints.  Our 
nation  can  no  longer  afford  to  fund  all  programs.  But  we  do  need 
these  programs  that  are  the  highest  priority  to  our  nation.  I  be- 
lieve that  Impact  Aid  is  a  high  priority  program  and  should  be 
funded  at  the  full  authorization  level. 

The  Impact  Aid  program  deserves  special  attention  because  it  is 
the  Federal  Government  that  has  created  the  need  for  impact  aid 
funding.  I,  as  well  as  the  education  community  of  Colorado,  am 
concerned  about  ^:he  President's  budget  proposal  with  respect  to 
Impact  Aid  funding.  There  is  no  reason  for  students  who  attend 
federally  impacted  schools  to  suffer  because  of  a  lack  of  funding. 

Sections  2  and  3  funding  is  needed  to  show  that  our  children  are 
not  denied  adequate  educations  because  of  federal  activity.  The 
budget  request  from  the  Department  of  Education  appropriations  is 
not  sufficient  to  provide  funding  as  intended.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  the  Federal  impact  on  the  local  school  districts  does  not 
lessen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  both  know  that  school  districts  are  severely 
burdened  by  the  removal  of  land  from  their  tax  rolls.  There  also 
appears  to  be  a  misunderstanding  on  how  to  administer  the  Impact 
Aid  funding  to  new  entitlement  districts.  There  are  no  current 
funding  provisions  set  up  which  provide  for  new  entitlement  dis- 
tricts to  impact  aid  eligibility. 

In  effect,  what  has  taken  place,  rather  than  providing  for  new 
districts,  is  the  further  reduction  to  all  current  participants.  There 
needs  to  be  a  mechanism  established  which  will  provide  new  fund- 
ing for  new  participants. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  before 
your  committee  on  this  most  important  issue. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Allard.  You  have  given  us  an  ex- 
cellent statement.  We  appreciate  your  appearance. 

Mr.  Miller,  you  are  next. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Allard  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  the 
subconunittee  today. 

Today  our  nation  is  in  a  time  of  budget  constraints.  Congress 
must  be  very  prudent  when  making  budgetary  decisions.     Our  nation 

can  no  longer  afford  to  fund  all  programs  but,  we  do  need  to 

fund  those  programs  that  are  of  the  highest  priority  to  our 
nation.     I  believe  that  Impact  Aid  is  a  high  priority  program  and 
should  be  funded  at  its  full  authorization  level. 

The  Impact  Aid  program  deserves  special  attention  because  it  is 
the  Federal  government  that  has  created  the  need  for  impact  aid 
funding.   Impact  Aid  was  establish  in  1950  under  Public  Law  81- 
874.   It  was  re-authorized  in  1988  (P.L.   100-297)  by  Congress. 
According  to  Public  Law  100-297,  the  federal  government  is 
obligated  to  reimburse  school  districts  for  revenues  lost  as  a 
result  of  federal  activities  or  acquisition  of  land.  Its  simple, 
we  have  an  obligation  to  fully  fund  the  Impact  Aid  program. 

I,   as  well  as  the  education  community  of  Colorado,   am  concerned 
about  the  President ' s  budget  proposal  with  respect  to  Impact  Aid 
funding.     The  proposal  recommends  a  decrease  in  spending  of  $160 
million  nationwide  for  Impact  Aid,   it  also  recommends  the 
elimination  of  funding  for  "B"  students  ( "B"-students  whose 
parents  live  off  and  work  on  a  federal  property).     In  Colorado 
alone,   the  removal  of  funding  for  "B"  students  would  cost  local 
school  districts  $2.85  million. 
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There  is  no  reason  for  students  who  attend  federally  impacted 
schools  to  suffer  because  of  a  lack  of  funding.     Full  funding  of 
P.L.  81-874,   Sections  2  and  3  is  needed  to  ensure  that  our 
children  are  not  denied  an  adequate  education  because  of  federal 
activities.     The  law  calls  for  100%  funding  of  Section  2. 
However,  the  budget  request  from  the  Department  of  Education  and 
the  appropriation  are  not  sufficient  to  provide  funding  as 
intended.     At  the  same  time,  however,   the  federal  impact  on  the 
local  school  district  does  not  lessen. 

Mr.  Chairman  we  both  know  that  school  districts  are  severely 
burdened  by  the  removal  of  land  from  their  tax  roles.     Section  2 
of  P.L.   81-874  authorizes  the  federal  government  to  fully  fund 
the  program--that  is  100%  funding.     In  Colorado  that  is  not 

happening.   In  fact,  Colorado  is  well,   actually  would  be  the 

number  one  recipient  of  Section  2  funds  in  America  if  the 
programs  were  fully  funded  as  intended.     Our  school  district 
desperately  need  to  be  funded  at  100%  as  the  law  requires! 

There  also  appears  to  be  a  misunderstanding  in  how  to  administer 
the  Impact  Aid  funding  to  new  entitlement  districts.     There  are 
no  current  funding  provisions  set  up  which  provide  for  new 
entitlement  districts  to  Impact  Aid  eligibility.     In  effect,  what 
is  taking  place  to  provide  for  new  districts  is  a  further 
reduction  to  all  current  participants.     There  needs  to  be  a 
mechanism  established  which  will  provide  new  funding  for  new 
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participants. 

Mr.  Chairman  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  your 
committee  on  this  most  important  issue. 
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Wednesday,  May  15,  1991. 

WITNESS 

HON.  JOHN  MILLER,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE 
OF  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Pursell,  it  is  good  to  be  here 
again.  You  are  both  saints  when  it  comes  to  patience.  My  district 
has  got  16,000  students  who  rely  on  Impact  Aid  funding.  That  is 
why  I  am  here. 

We  have  the  Bangor  Submarine  Base,  the  Keyport  Naval  Under- 
sea Warfare  Station. 

I  serve  on  the  Budget  Committee,  and  in  that  committee,  we  did 
support  continued  Impact  Aid  funding  for  both  category  A  and  cat- 
egory B  students  at  fiscal  year  1991  levels  adjusted  upward  for  in- 
flation. The  budget  resolution  passed  by  the  House  supports  this 
funding. 

Let  me  just,  without  going  through  a  whole  statement,  just 
giving  you  one  fact  from  my  district.  In  1970,  when  Bangor  was 
built  in  the  Kitsap  County  portion  of  my  district,  69  percent  of  the 
students  in  the  Central  Kitsap  School  District  were  military  kids, 
and  the  Federal  Government  funded  14  percent  of  the  school  dis- 
trict's budget.  Sixty-nine  percent  military  kids. 

Now,  67  percent  of  the  students  in  Central  Kitsap  School  District 
were  military  kids,  and  the  Federal  Government  provides  only  four 
percent  of  the  funding.  That  is  the  problem.  We  cannot  let  the  Fed- 
eral commitment  decline,  and  that  is  why  I  urge  you  to  be  support- 
ive of  category  A  and  B  Impact  Aid  funding,  and  thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  for  your  time. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Miller.  You  have  given  an  excel- 
lent statement.  We  appreciate  your  appearance. 

Mr.  Morrison,  we  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Miller  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  CONGRESSMAN  JOHN  MILLER 
ON  IMPACT  AID  FXJNDING 

MR  CHAIRMAN,  THANK  YOU  FOR  GIVING  ME  TIME  TO  TESTIFY  IN  STRONG 
SUPPORT  OF  FULL  IMPACT  AID  FUNDING  FOR  FY  1992.     IT'S  GOOD  TO  BE 
BEFORE  YOUR  COMMITTEE  ONCE  AGAIN.     IN  MY  DISTRICT  OVER  16,000  STUDENTS 
RELY  ON  IMPACT  AID  FUNDING  TO  ENSURE  THEY  RECEIVE  A  QUALITY  EDUCATION. 
STUDENTS  IN  MY  DISTRICT  IN  WASHINGTON  STATE  HAVE  PARENTS  THAT  WORK  AT 
THE  BANGOR  SUBMARINE  BASE,   KEYPORT  NAVAL  UNDERSEA  WARFARE  STATION,  THE 
PUGET  SOUND  NAVAL  SHIPYARD  AND  WILL  WORK  AT  THE  EVERETT  HOMEPORT  ONCE 
ITS  CONSTRUCTED. 

IN  THE  BUDGET  COMMITTEE  ON  WHICH  I  SERVE,  WE  SUPPORTED  CONTINUED 
IMPACT  AID  FUNDING  FOR  BOTH  CATEGORY  A  AND  CATEGORY  B  STUDENTS  AT  FY 
1991  LEVELS  ADJUSTED  FOR  INFLATION.     AND  THE  BUDGET  RESOLUTION  PASSED 
BY  THE  HOUSE  SUPPORTS  THIS  FUNDING. 

MR.   CHAIRMAN,   OUR  MILITARY  MEN  AND  WOMEN  HAVE  SUPPORTED  THIS 
COUNTRY  THROUGH  MANY  NATIONAL  AND  INTERNATIONAL  CHALLENGES.     THIS  YEAR 
THEY  REPRESENTED  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  COMMITMENT  AND  SKILL  IN  DESERT 
STORM  AND  DESERT  SHIELD.     THESE  FAMILIES  MAKE  SACRIFICES  AND  THEY  HAVE 
SPECIAL  NEEDS.     MILITARY  FAMILIES  MOVE  FROM  BASE  TO  BASE  AND  STATION 
TO  STATION.     OFTEN  THEY  HAVE  JUST  ONE  PARENT  AT  HOME  FOR  LONG  PERIODS 
OF  TIME.     MILITARY  FAMILIES  HAVE  TO  ADJUST  TO  NEW  COMMUNITIES  AND 
SCHOOLS  AND  MAKE  NEW  FRIENDS. 
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THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  HAS  COMMITTED  TO  SUPPORTING  SCHOOL 
DISTRICT  WHERE  MILITARY  INSTALLATIONS  NEARBY  BRING  EXTRA  STUDENTS  INTO 
THEIR  SCHOOLS.     WE  SELECTED  WHERE  THESE  BASES  WOULD  BE  LOCATED  AND  THE 
LOCAL  COMMUNITIES  AND  NON  MILITARY  FAMILIES  DEPEND  ON  OUR  CONTINUED 
FUNDING    TO  KEEP  THEIR  SCHOOLS  COMPETITIVE.     IN  THE  1970 'S  WHEN  BANGOR 


WAS  BUILT  IN  THE  KITSAP  COUNTY  PORTION  OF  MY  DISTRICT,  -i^k  OF  THE 
STUDENTS  IN  THE  CENTRAL  KITSAP  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  WERE  MILITARY  KIDS  AND 
THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  FUNDED  14%  OF  THE  SCHOOL  DISTRICT'S  BUDGET. 
NOW,   67%  OF  CENTRAL  KITSAP'S  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  IS  MILITARY  KIDS  AND  THE 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  PROVIDES  ONLY  4%  OF  THEIR  FUNDING.     WE  CANNOT 
CONTINUE  TO  LET  THE  FEDERAL  COMMITMENT  DECLINE. 

MR.  CHAIRMAN,   I  URGE  YOU  AND  YOUR  COMMITTEE  TO  FULLY  FUND  BOTH 
CATEGORY  A  AND  CATEGORY  B  IMPACT  AID  STUDENTS.     THE  SEATTLE,  MUKILTEO, 
LAKE  WASHINGTON,  EDMONDS,  AND  KITSAP  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  IN  MY  DISTRICT 
DEPEND  ON  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  CONTINUING  ITS  COMMITMENT. 
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Wednesday,  May  15,  1991. 

WITNESS 

HON.  SID  MORRISON,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  Morrison.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

When  I  had  a  chance  to  informally  talk  with  you  a  few  weeks 
ago,  you  sort  of  brought  some  of  this  on  yourself  by  saying,  show  us 
some  support,  because  we  are  going  to  have  to  make  some  changes 
in  the  budget. 

I  would  submit  some  letters  that  Mr.  Hoagland  and  I  have  circu- 
lated. Here  are  83  signatures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  appreciate  what  this  subcommittee  has  stood 
for  through  the  years,  in  maintaining  to  the  extent  possible  Impact 
Aid  for  the  kids  of  this  nation.  I,  too,  have  a  statement  which  I  will 
submit  for  the  record. 

I  am  like  others,  32  school  districts  in  my  congressional  district 
that  depend  on  Impact  Aid.  We  are  concerned  for  both  A  and  B 
schools.  I  do  have  a  school  superintendent  with  me  representing 
the  district  that  is  classic,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  only  80  percent 
of  the  land  is  on  an  Indian  reservation,  so  the  choice  for  the  loyal 
citizens,  people  who  own  20  percent  of  the  land,  would  incur  100 
percent  of  the  tax  burden  if  it  were  not  for  the  support  of  Impact 
Aid. 

It  is  not  a  hand-out,  it  is  a  reimbursement  for  services. 
Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  done  a  great  job  through  the  years  of 
supporting  this.  We  want  to  support  you. 
Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Morrison. 
[The  information  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF  CONGRESSMAN  SID  MORRISON 
BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  LABOR,   HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES,   AND  EDUCATION 

May  15,  1991 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman,  for  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  the 
subcommittee  to  discuss  the  impact  aid  program  and  the  important  role 
it  plays  in  educating  so  many  of  our  nation's  school  children. 

In  the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Washington  impact  aid 
helps  maintain  the  health  of  32  school  districts,  providing  educational 
benefits  for  over  10,000  federally  impacted  children. 

The  distxirbing  trend  in  recent  years  has  been  to  fund  impact  aid 
at  well  below  the  inflation  rate,  and  consistently  below  authorization 
levels.     The  alarming  result  of  this  trend  has  been  that  many  school 
districts,  particularly  those  with  large  niambers  of  "B"  students,  are 
funded  at  far  less  than  half  of  their  entitled  federal  reimbursement. 
This  financial  distress  is  especially  acute  this  year,  as  school 
districts  in  military  areas  have  wrestled  with  higher  costs  associated 
with  the  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  Indian  reservations  continue  to 
suffer  the  ravages  of  unemployment  and  other  problems. 

If  the  local  education  agencies  do  not  receive  adequate  impact  aid 
payments,  they  ultimately  have  been  and  will  be  confronted  with  two 
choices:  reduce  or  eliminate  services,  or  burden  non-f ederally 
connected  residents  with  higher  taxes. 

I'd  like  to  spend  a  few  moments  to  tell  you  about  a  pair  of  school 
districts  in  the  Yakima  Valley  of  Washington  state  that  are  good 
examples  of  how  important  Parts  A  and  B  of  impact  aid  are  to  the  health 
of  our  nation's  public  school  system. 

The  Wapato  School  District  is  the  largest  impact  aid  recipient  in 
my  Central  Washington  district.     While  the  state  picks  up  about  75 
percent  of  the  cost  of  educating  its  students,  the  other  25  percent 
must  come  from  special  levies  and/or  federal  funding.     Because  80 
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percent  of  the  property  in  the  Wapato  School  District  is  within  the 
Yakima  Indian  Nation  Reservation,  folks  living  on  taxable  land  -  mostly 
farmers  already  suffering  from  dropping  property  values  -  would  have  to 
be  taxed  at  twice  the  state  average  to  pick  up  the  non-state  portion  of 
the  tab.     In  other  words,  people  who  own  20  percent  of  the  land  would 
incur  100  percent  of  the  tax  burden. 

Impact  aid  was  established  in  1950  to  prevent  that  from  happening. 
Impact  aid  is  not  a  hand  out,  it's  a  reimbursement  for  services 
rendered  to  the  federal  government.     In  Wapato,  which  serves  about  800 
impact  aid  youngsters,  it  means  about  $1.5  million  a  year,  or  roughly 
13  percent  of  the  district's  budget.     Those  numbers  translate  into  the 
salaries  of  about  40  teachers  and  a  dozen  support  staff. 

While  the  Wapato  School  District's  impact  aid  payments  come  almost 
entirely  from  Part  A,  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  $730,000  in  annual 
impact  aid  payments  for  the  nearby  Toppenish,  Washington,  School 
District  comes  from  Part  B.     I  mention  this  to  point  out  the  sacrifice 
that  certain  school  districts  —  even  those  with  relatively  small  Part 
B  payment  percentages  —  would  have  to  bear  if  we  lessen  our 
committment  to  Part  B  students.     Toppenish  could  lose  $75,000  a  year  — 
an  amount  equal  to  a  little  more  than  two  full-time  teachers  or  five 
teacher  aides  or  several  thousand  text  books. 

Not  all  of  the  school  districts  in  Central  Washington  have  as 
dramatic  an  interest  in  the  continued  survival  and  prosperity  of  the 
impact  aid  program  as  Wapato  and  Toppenish,  but  almost  all  of  them  rely 
on  P.L.  81-874  to  some  degree.    Whether  the  students  live  on  the  Yakima 
or  Colville  Indian  Reservation,  or  have  parents  who  work  at  the  Hanford 
Reservation  in  Benton  County,  or  the  U.S.  Army's  Yakima  Firing  Center 
in  Yakima  County,  their  schools  are  obligated  to  provide  them  the 
resoiirces  necessary  to  ensure  a  quality  education. 

Based  on  the  latest  available  numbers,  Washington  state  schools 
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are  estimated  to  be  entitled  to  more  than  $68  million  in  impact  aid 
payments  in  the  next  fiscal  year,  and  the  school  districts  in  my  part 
of  the  state  figure  to  qualify  for  more  than  $13  million.     And  that, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  why  I  am  pleased  to  have  been  given  the  opportunity  to 
share  my  support  for  maintaining  -  at  the  highest  possible  levels  - 
both  the  A  and  B  components  of  the  impact  aid  program. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  careful  attention  your 
subcommittee  has  given  the  impact  aid  program  in  the  past. 
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Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Slattery,  you  have  appeared  before  us  on  a 
number  of  occasions. 

I  believe  you  were  in  here  when  I  explained,  instead  of  302,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  602  we  are  now  funding,  and  there  is  not  a  dollar  in  this 
budget  for  category  B. 

So  we  will  have  to  rearrange  our  money  to  get  this  $133  million 
back  into  the  bill,  or  more  than  that.  And  when  we  do,  all  of  ypu 
help  us  now.  We  only  have  so  much  money.  We  would  appreciate 
it. 

Mr.  Slattery,  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 


Wednesday,  May  15,  1991. 

WITNESS 

HON.  JIM  SLATTERY,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  KANSAS 

Mr.  Slattery.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

You  are  absolutely  correct.  As  you  generally  are,  and  always  are 
on  matters  affecting  your  committee. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is  the  ninth  appearance  that 
I  have  made  before  your  committee,  and  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
all  the  members  of  this  committee  have  been  very  supportive  of  the 
whole  concept  of  Impact  Aid  in  the  past.  For  that,  I  am  personally 
grateful,  but  more  important,  I  think,  taxpayers  across  the  country 
are  grateful  and  literally  thousands  of  students  who  are  depend- 
ents of  military  families  across  the  country  are  also  grateful. 

Let  me  be  very  brief  and  I  will  submit  for  the  record  a  statement 
that  is  more  complete.  The  bottom  line  in  the  threshold  question,  I 
guess,  is  does  the  Federal  Government  have  a  responsibility  to  help 
pay  for  the  education  of  dependents  across  this  country.  And  this 
committee  in  the  past  and  historically  has  answered  that  question 
in  the  affirmative,  yes,  you  do. 

And  I  am  distressed,  frankly,  that  the  Administration  would  pro- 
pose cutting  this  funding  by  $144  million.  In  my  district,  we  have 
23  school  districts  that  are  in  the  process  of  educating  over  12,000 
children  that  depend  on  Impact  Aid  of  one  kind  or  the  other, 
whether  it  is  A  or  B.  And  I  would  just  point  out  that  I  have  a 
rather  unique  situation  at  Fort  Leavenworth  in  that  that  district  is 
what  is  called  a  coterminous  district,  and  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee probably  understand  what  that  means,  but  the  bottom  line 
is  that  99  percent  of  the  children  involved  in  this  school  district, 
their  parents  live  on  the  base  and  work  on  the  base. 

And  they  don't  have. any  property  tax  base  to  look  to  to  fund  the 
education  for  that  school  district.  And  there  is  no  place  else  to  go 
but  to  the  Federal  Government  to  fund  that  particular  kind  of 
school  district. 

So  I  would  strongly  urge  the  committee  to  do  what  it  has  done  in 
the  past,  and  that  is  to  adequately  fund  Impact  Aid  both  A  and  B, 
and  again,  I  cite  particularly  coterminus-type  districts  because 
there  is  no  other  place  to  go  for  funding.  And  just  in  closing,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  you  and  the  members  of  the  committee  for  your 
patience  to  sit  here  and  listen  to  this  year  after  year  and  hear  basi- 
cally the  same  sort  of  comments  is  a  tedious  task. 
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I  appreciate  your  effort.  I  would  just  conclude  by  observing  that  I 
think  it  would  be  a  real  irony,  a  tragedy  if  in  this  year,  after  our 
military  forces  have  performed  so  brilliantly  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
that  we  would  in  effect  say  to  these  people  all  over  the  country 
that  we  are  going  to  cut  back  our  commitment  to  the  education  of 
your  children,  and  in  effect,  turn  this  over  to  supposedly  local  units 
of  government  which  are  already  over-taxed. 

We  are  facing  property  tax  revolts  all  over  this  country.  The  fact 
is  the  Federal  Government  is  going  to  have  to  continue  to  do  what 
it  has  done  all  over  this  country,  and  that  is  to  assume  its  responsi- 
bility for  the  education  of  children  all  over  America  that  are  the 
dependents  of  Federal  employees. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  for  giving  us  all  the  opportunity 
to  testify  here  today. 

I  appreciate  your  sympathy  and  your  support  in  the  past.  I  ap- 
preciate your  leadership  in  this  subcommittee  also. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Slattery  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  HONORABLE  JIM  SLATTERY  (2ND-KS) 
BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  LABOR-HHS-EDUCATION  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

THE  HONORABLE  WILLIAM  H.   NATCHER,  CHAIRMAN 
2  3  58  RAYBURN 
MAY  15,  1991 

MR.  CHAIRMAN: 

THANK  YOU  FOR  AGAIN  ALLOWING  ME  TO  PRESENT  TESTIMONY  IN 
SUPPORT  OF  THE  IMPACT  AID  PROGRAM.     I  APPRECIATE  THE 
OPPORTUNITY  TO  SPEAK  BEFORE  YOUR  SUBCOMMITTEE  AND  REQUEST  THAT 
MY  FULL  STATEMENT  BE  MADE  A  PART  OF  THE  RECORD. 

I  HAVE  TESTIFIED  BEFORE  YOUR  SUBCOMMITTEE  EVERY  YEAR  SINCE 
COMING  TO  CONGRESS  BECAUSE  IMPACT  AID  FUNDING  IS  CRITICAL  TO  MY 
DISTRICT.     TWENTY-THREE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  IN  THE  SECOND  DISTRICT 
OF  KANSAS  RECEIVE  SUPPORT  THROUGH  IMPACT  AID.     OVER  12,000 
SCHOOL  CHILDREN  IN  MY  DISTRICT  RELY  ON  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERMENT'S 
FINANCIAL  COMMITMENT  TO  THE  IMPACT  AID  PROGRAM.     LAST  YEAR, 
IMPACT  AID  ACCOUNTED  FOR  $10  MILLION  IN  ASSISTANCE  TO  STUDENTS 
IN  MY  DISTRICT. 

I  AM  HERE  NOT  ONLY  REQUESTING  AN  INCREASE  IN  FUNDING  FOR 
THIS  PROGRAM  BUT,   AGAIN,   ASKING  YOU  TO  REJECT  PRESIDENT  BUSH'S 
PROPOSAL  TO  SIGNIFICANTLY  REDUCE  IMPACT  AID  FUNDING.  DESPITE 
INFLATION  AND  INCREASED  COSTS,   THE  ADMINISTRATION  PROPOSES  A 
CUT  OF  $144.9  MILLION  IN  IMPACT  AID  FOR  NEXT  YEAR.     THIS  WOULD 
ADVERSELY  AFFECT  IMPACT  AID  PAYMENTS  WHICH  HAVE  NOT  SEEN  REAL 
GROWTH  FOR  NEARLY  A  DECADE.     I  REQUEST  FULL  FUNDING  FOR  THE 
IMPACT  AID  PROGRAM  WHICH  IS  AUTHORIZED  FOR  UP  TO  $885  MILLION. 
LAST  YEAR'S  APPROPRIATION  FOR  IMPACT  AID  WAS  $740  MILLION. 
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PAYMENTS  HAVE  STEADILY  DECLINED  PER  STUDENT  SINCE  FISCAL 
YEAR   (FY)    '87.      IN  FY   '90  AND   '91  PAYMENTS  HAVE  BEEN  BELOW  THE 
DOLLARS  RECEIVED  PER  STUDENT  IN  FY   '87.     PER  PUPIL  EXPENDITURES 
FOR  EDUCATION  HAVE  INCREASED  AN  AVERAGE  OF  7%  EACH  OF  THE  PAST 
FIVE  YEARS.     MORE  OF  THE  COST  OF  THE  FEDERALLY  CONNECTED 
STUDENT  IS  BEING  PICKED-UP  BY  STATE  AND  LOCAL  FUNDS. 

I  AM  CONCERNED  THAT  IN  KANSAS  WHERE  WE  ARE  WITNESSING  A 
PROPERTY  TAX  REVOLT  DUE  TO  THE  PROPERTY  REAPPRAISAL  ISSUE,  IT 
WILL  BE  EXTREMELY  DIFFICULT  FOR  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  TO  DIG  ANY 
DEEPER  AND  PICK  UP  THE  SLACK  LEFT  BY  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT. 

THE  LOCAL  TAXPAYER'S  ABILITY  TO  SUBSIDIZE  THE  EDUCATION  OF 
FEDERALLY  CONNECTED  CHILDREN  IS  FINITE,   AND  IF  IMPACT  AID  IS 
REDUCED  FURTHER,   HEAVILY  IMPACTED  SCHOOLS  IN  MY  DISTRICT  WILL 
BE  FORCED  TO  CUT  STAFF  AND  TAKE  OTHER  MEASURES  THAT  WILL 
SUBSTANTIALLY  LOWER  THE  QUALITY  OF  EDUCATION  FOR  ALL  STUDENTS. 

PRESDIENT  BUSH  HAS  EXPRESSED  HIS  STRONG  COMMITMENT  TO 
IMPROVING  THE  EDUCATION  OF  CHILDREN  IN  THEIR  EARLY  YEARS,  BUT 
HAS  PROPOSED  A  REDUCTION  IN  IMPACT  AID  PAYMENTS  BY  OVER  $144 
MILLION.     A  TIME-HONORED  COMMITMENT  TO  PROVIDE  ASSISTANCE  TO 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  IS  ALSO  A  COMMITMENT  TO  THE  IMPROVEMENT 
OF  EDUCATION  OF  CHILDREN  OF  ALL  AGES  REGARDLESS  OF  WHERE  IN 
THAT  SYSTEM  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  THEY  HAPPEN  TO  ATTEND  SCHOOL. 
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MR.   CHAIRMAN,    I  AM  PARTICULARLY  CONCERNED  WITH  HOW  THIS 
PROGRAM  AFFECTS  THREE  HEAVILY  IMPACTED  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  IN  MY 
DISTRICT.      I  REPRESENT  BOTH  FORT  RILEY  AND  FORT  LEAVENWORTH, 
MILITARY  BASES  WHICH  ARE  GREAT  STRENGTHS  TO  THIS  COUNTRY'S 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE. 

GEARY  COUNTY  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  NO.   475  INCLUDES  FORT 
RILEY.      FORT  LEAVENWORTH  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  NO.  207 
INCLUDES  FORT  LEAVENWORTH.     LANSING  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  NO. 
4  69  IS  ADJACENT  TO  FORT  LEAVENWORTH  AND  SERVES  MANY  CHILDREN 
WHOSE  PARENTS  WORK  AT  FORT  LEAVENWORTH. 

THE  GEARY  COUNTY  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  WHICH  INCLUDES 
FORT  RILEY,   HAS  A  70%  STUDENT  POPULATION  OF  "A"s  AND  "B"s 
COMBINED  AND  RELIES  HEAVILY  ON  IMPACT  AID  FUNDING.     WHILE  IT 
HAD  A  JUSTIFIED  NEED  OF  NEARLY  $6  MILLION  IN  FUNDING  IN  1990, 
IMPACT  AID  PAYMENTS  TOTALED  ONLY  $4  MILLION.     THE  DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN  THIS  SCHOOL  DISTRICT'S  ENTITLED  SHARE  AND  ACTUAL 
PAYMENT  IS  ALMOST  $2  MILLION. 

I  THINK  IT  IS  ALSO  IMPORTANT  MR.   CHAIRMAN,    FOR  YOUR 
SUBCOMMITTEE  TO  REALIZE  THAT  THE  FEDERALLY  CONNECTED  STUDENT 
ENROLLED  IN  THE  GEARY  COUNTY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  IS  A  STUDENT  WHO 
HAS  A  VARIETY  OF  NEEDS  WHICH  ARE  DIFFERENT  FROM  THE  NORM.  THIS 
IS  NOT  TO  SAY  THAT  THESE  ARE  NECESSARILY  REMEDIAL  NEEDS  THAT 
CAN  BE  MET  THROUGH  OTHER  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS  LIKE  CHAPTER  1. 
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TlllilSE  ARE  STUDENTS  WHO  ARE  HIGHLY  MOBILE.      OFTEN  TIMES 
THEY  KNteR  SCHOOL  BEHIND  OTHER  STUDENTS  EDUCATIONALLY  AND  ARE 
IN  NERh  OF  ASSISTANCE  TO  GET  THEM  UP  TO  SPEED.    BECAUSE  IN  MOST 
CASES,    -fHE  ENLISTED  PARENT  IS  OUT  TRAINING  FOR  WEEKS  AT  A  TIME, 
THE  STUDENT  IS  IN  EFFECT  DISCIPLINED  BY  A  SINGLE  PARENT. 

THE  GEARY  COUNTY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,    60%  OF  THE  STUDENTS 
ARE  IN    rHE  DISTRICT  LESS  THAN  THREE  YEARS. 

A-  OUR  TROOPS  RETURN  FROM  THE  PERSIAN  GULF  WAR,    IT  WOULD 
BE  PAK'.'VCULARLY  UNTIMELY  TO  REDUCE  FUNDS  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF 
MILITAUV  CHILDREN.     OPERATION  DESERT  STORM  HAS  FORCED  MILITARY 
DISTRI.-^S  TO  INCUR  APPROXIMATELY  $10  MILLION  NATIONWIDE  IN 
NON-BI''\:eteD  EXPENSES  TO  ADDRESS  THE  EMOTIONAL  AND  SECURITY 
NEEDS  THEIR  STUDENTS. 

'1"  FORT  LEAVENWORTH  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  IS  IN  A  CATEGORY  ALL 
BY  ITS  :, -.^p^    jT  IS  PARTICULARLY  UNIQUE  IN  THAT  IS  A 

COTERM'.XQus  DISTRICT  AND  SERVES  99%  "SUPER  A"  CHILDREN 
(CHILDKvj^  WHOSE  PARENTS  LIVE  AND  WORK  ON  FEDERAL  PROPERTY). 
ITS  BC.  \DARIES  ARE  EXACTLY  IDENTICAL  TO  THE  BOUNDARIES  OF  THE 
FEDERAl    PROPERTY.     THEREFORE,    IT  IS  ESPECIALLY  VULNERABLE 
BECAUSE    IT  HAS  NO  LOCAL  TAX  BASE  WHATSOEVER.     A  DISTRICT  LIKE 
FORT  LV.VVENWORTH  HAS  A  SPECIAL  CLAIM  TO  FULL  IMPACT  AID 
FUNDING 
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YET,    BECAUSE  OF  ITS  UNIQUE  NATURE  EVERY  YEAR  IT  HAS  HAD  TO 
STRUGGLE  TO  SECURE  ADEQUATE  FUNDING,   RELYING  HEAVILY  ON  YEAR  TO 
YEAR  FINANCING  AND  3(D) 2(B)    FUNDING.     THE  3 (D) 2 (B)    PORTION  OF 
THE  PROGRAM  IS  THE  ONLY  PART  THAT  IS  NEED  BASED  AND  IS  CRITICAL 
TO  FORT  LEAVENWORTH.     BECUASE  IT  IS  NEED  BASED  THIS  FUNDING 
SHOULD  NOT  BE  PRO-RATED. 

THE  $25  MILLION  CAP  NOW  IN  LAW  SHOULD  BE  REMOVED  IN  CASE 
PAYMENTS  EVER  EXCEED  THAT  AMOUUNT  IN  ORDER  TO  AVOID  PRO-RATION 
OF  THOSE  FUNDS.      FULL  FUNDING  OF  THE  IMPACT  AID  PROGRAM  AND  OF 
THE  3(D) 2(B)    PORTION     WOULD  ENSURE  THAT  FORT  LEAVENWORTH  COULD 
PLAN  AHEAD  LIKE  ALL  OTHER  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

THE  LANSING  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  FEDERALLY  CONNECTED  STUDENT 
POPULATION  HAS  GROWN  SIGNIFICANTLY  IN  THE  LAST  FIVE  YEARS.  AS 
WELL  AS  SERVING  STUDENTS  WHOSE  PARENTS  WORK  AT  FORT 
LEAVENWORTH,    THE  LANSING  POPULATION  REFLECTS  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 
WHO  WORK  AT  THE  LEAVENWORTH  FEDERAL  PENITENTIAJ^Y  AND  VETERANS 
ADMINISTRATION  HOSPITAL. 

THE  TOTAL  ENROLLMENT  GROWTH  IN  LANSING  FROM  1979  TO  1984 
WAS  30  STUDENTS.     THE  ENROLLMENT  GROWTH  FROM  1984  TO  1990  WAS 
44  0  STUDENTS.      DURING  THIS  SIX-YEAR  PERIOD,   THE  NUMBER  OF 
FEDERALLY  CONNECTED  STUDENTS  GREW  BY  269.     THIS  RAPID  GROWTH 
HAS  LEFT  THE  DISTRICT  WITH  LITTLE  SPACE  AND  RESOURCES  TO 
ACCOMODATE  THESE  STUDENTS.     THEY  ARE  IN  URGENT  NEED  OF 
CLASSROOMS . 
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IN     1989,   THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  CALLED  AN  ELECTION  FOR  A 
$7.5  MILLION  BOND  ISSUE  FOR  NEEDED  CLASSROOM  SPACE.      THE  VOTE 
WAS  299,   YES,   AND  889,   NO.      FULL  FUNDING  FOR  CONSTRUCTION 
GRANTS  IS  ESPECIALLY  IMPORTANT  TO  LANSING.      I  AM  CONCERNED, 
HOWEVER,   THAT  BECAUSE  SEVERE  UNDERFUDING  HAS  CAUSED  LONG 
WAITING  LISTS,   LANSING  DOES  NOT  MEET  THE  CRITERIA  TO  QUALIFY 
FOR  GRANTS  EVEN  THOUGH  THEIR  FEDERAL  STUDENT  GROWTH  OF  376 
COMPRISES  80%  OF  THE  TOTAL  GROWTH  IN  THE  79-90  PERIOD. 
CONTINUED  FULL  FUNDING  OF  SECTION  306  AT  $10  MILLION  IS 
NECESSARY. 

THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  MUST  PAY  THEIR  FAIR  SHARE  OF  THE 
COST  OF  BUILDINGS  AND  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS. 

ULTIMATELY,   THE  ISSUE  IS  ONE  OF  EQUITY.  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS,   LEGITIMATELY,   VIEW  FEDERALLY  CONNECTED  CHILDREN  AS 
A  FEDERAL  RESPONSIBILITY.        THE  CHILDREN  IN  THESE  SCHOOLS  ARE 
THERE  BECAUSE  OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT,   AND  NEITHER  THE 
PARENTS  NOR  THE  EMPLOYER  MAKE  ANY  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS'   REVENUES  THROUGH  THE  LOCAL  TAX  STRUCTURE. 

IT  IS  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT'S  MORAL  RESPONSIBILITY  AND 
OURS,   AS  MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS,   TO  ENSURE  THE  FULL  FUNDING  OF  THE 
IMPACT  AID  PROGRAM.      IMPACT  AID  WAS  DESIGNED  TO  ENSURE  THAT 
FEDERALLY  CONNECTED  CHILDREN  RECEIVE  A  BASIC  PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 
IT  IS  IMPERATIVE  THAT  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  FOLLOW  THROUGH  ON 
THIS  PROMISE. 
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MR.   CHAIRMAN,   ONCE  AGAIN,   I  THANK  YOU  FOR  ALLOWING  ME  TO 
SPEAK  BEFORE  YOU  AND  I  THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  CONTINUING  SUPPORT  OF 
THIS  PROGRAM.     BEFORE  I  CLOSE,    I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  RECOGNIZE,  MR. 
CLYDE  RANSOM,    SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  FORT  LEAVENWORTH  SCHOOL 
DISTRICT  WHO  IS  HERE  TODAY  AND  WHO  AFTER  26  YEARS  OF  DEDICATED 
SERVICE  AT  U.S.D.   NO.   207,    IS  NOW  RETIRING.     HE  WILL  BE  SORELY  ' 
MISSED  BUT  I  ALSO  WANT  TO  ACKNOWLEDGE  HIS  SUCCESSOR,  TOM 
DEVLIN,   WHO  I  KNOW  WILL  BE  CAPABLE  OF  TAKING  ON  THIS  POST. 

CLYDE  RANSOM  AND  SUPERINTENDENTS,   LIKE  DR.   MAX  HEIM,  MARY 
DEVON  AND  DEAN  WEAVER,   WHICH  OVERSEE  DISTRICTS  THAT  ARE  HEAVILY 
IMPACTED  HAVE  DONE  A  GREAT  JOB  OF  WORKING  WITH  THE  RESOURCES 
THAT  THEY  HAVE  HAD — BUT  THEY  NEED  HELP.      I  HOPE  THAT  YOU  AND 
THIS  SUBCOMMITTEE  WILL  GIVE  IT  TO  THEM.     PLEASE  ALLOW  FOR  FULL 
FUNDING  OF  THE  IMPACT  AID  PROGRAM.     THANK  YOU. 
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Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Slattery.  You  have  given  us  an  ex- 
cellent statement.  We  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Dooley,  you  are  next  on  the  list.  You  are  one  of  our  new 
Members  from  California  and  we  appreciate  you  appearing  before 
our  subcommittee  at  this  time. 


Wednesday,  May  15,  1991. 

WITNESS 

HON.  CALVIN  DOOLEY,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  Dooley.  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciated your  comments,  which  were  indicative  of  your  desire  and 
commitment  to  try  and  restore  some  of  the  funding  that  has  been 
taken  out  of  the  President's  budget. 

I  can  tell  you  that  I  certainly  will  do  what  I  can  to  ensure  that 
that  is  supported  when  it  reaches  the  House  floor.  My  story  is 
much  the  same  as  many  of  the  other  Congressmen  and  Congress- 
woman  who  have  testified  before  you  today.  In  my  district,  we  have 
about  4000  different  federally  connected  students  which  are  served 
by  19  different  school  districts. 

The  failure  for  the  funding  to  keep  up  with  inflation  in  the  past 
has  resulted  in  a  $2  million  loss  in  1991,  and  will  even  result  in 
obviously  a  far  greater  loss  with  the  curtailment  of  the  funding 
provided  for  the  category  B  students.  I  just  ask  that  you  and  the 
subcommittee  reject  the  President's  proposed  cuts  in  Impact  Aid 
and  instead  fund  the  program  in  accordance  with  the  statutory  for- 
mula. I  will  be  more  than  pleased  to  support  those  efforts  when  it 
reaches  the  House  floor. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  appreciate  your  appear- 
ance. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  CALVIN  DOOLEY 
BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR,  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES 

AND  EDUCATION 
HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE 
MAY  15,  1991 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  on  the  President's 
Fiscal  1992  budget  request  for  Impact  Aid.     I  believe  that 
request  is  far  short  of  what  is  necessary  to  provide  quality 
educational  opportunities  for  the  children  of  my  Congressional 
District  and  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

In  the  17th  Congressional  District  of  California,  which  I 
represent,  there  are  more  than  4,000  "federally  connected" 
children.     They  are  served  by  19  school  districts,  which, 
according  to  the  funding  formula  established  by  law,  should  have 
received  $2  million  more  in  Impact  Aid  than  was  appropriated 
in  FY  91.     The  President's  budget  request  would  reduce  Impact  Aid 
funding  below  even  the  FY  91  level  by  eliminating  all  "b" 
category  funding  and  making  severe  cuts  in  "a"  category  funding.^  > 
Mr.  Chairman,   if  the  FY  91  appropriation  was  inadequate,  the 
President's  FY  92  request  vfould  place  an  intolerable  burden  on 
communitifs  already  struggling  to  cope  with  an  economic 
recession.     Marji^p^of  the  communities  in  my  District  also  are 
reeling  from  the  effects  of  a  devastating  crop  freeze  that  has 
pushed  unemployment  rates  as  high  as  25  percent. 
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I  ask  that  the  Subcommittee  reject  the  President's  proposed  cuts 
in  Impact  Aid  and  instead  fund  the  program  in  accordance  with  the 
statutory  foraula.     At  the  very  least,  funding  for  this  vital 
program  should  keep  pace  with  inflation. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to  add  that  as 
a  father  I  consider  the  education  of  my  two  young  daughters  a 
top  priority.     I  would  urge  that  the  subcommittee  support  full 
funding  for  Impact  Aid  so  that  we  truly  can  make  education  a  top 
priority  for  all  children. 

Thank  you. 
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Wednesday,  May  15,  1991. 

WITNESS 

HON.  GENE  TAYLOR,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  MISSISSIPPI 

i 

Mr.  Natcher.  Our  next  witness  is  from  the  State  of  Mississippi. 
His  name  is  Gene  Taylor.  He  is  serving  his  second  term.  He  has 
never  missed  a  vote  since  he  has  been  a  Member  of  Congress.  And 
after  he  has  served  37  years  and  11  months,  he  is  going  to  write  a 
letter  to  a  friend  of  his  and  say,  I  have  never  missed  a  vote.  Send  it ! 
both  places,  Mr.  Taylor.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Natcher,  there  is  only  one  place  I  am  going  to 
have  to  send  that  letter,  and  I  doubt  I  will  make  the  37  years. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  testify  before  these  two  gentlemen  of  this  body. ! 
I  would  like  to  recognize  three  representatives  from  federally  im- 
pacted school  districts  in  Mississippi:  Mr.  Jimmy  Rohr  of  the  Biloxi 
School  Board  and  Mr.  John  McCormick,  the  business  manager  of 
the  Gulfwood  school  district. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Impact  Aid  is  absolutely  essential.  In  the  past 
school  year,  portions  of  pajrment  from  tax  provided  the  financial 
base  for  the  local  school  district.  While  the  military  bases  and  the 
school  personnel  contribute  significantly,  many  military  personnel 
do  not  pay  Mississippi  income  taxes,  nor  do  they  register  their  cars 
in  Mississippi,  and  nor  will  they  pay  property  taxes  or  sales  taxes 
if  they  live  on  the  base  and  shop  at  the  commissary.  Impact  Aid 
assures  our  legal  schools  can  provide  an  excellent  education  to 
military  dependents.  If  the  Biloxi  School  District  were  required  to 
take  the  loss  that  is  proposed,  it  will  have  to  increase  taxes. 

Of  course,  no  loyal  government  can  be  expected  to  enact  such  a 
tax  increase  overnight.  I  see  no  logic  in  the  Administration's  pro- 
posed reductions  of  Section  B  funding. 

Most  of  these  students'  parents  reside  in  one  district  and  work  in 
a  Federal  facility  in  another.  Thirty-one  percent  of  the  Long  Beach 
school  district  students  are  Bs.  Twenty-one  percent  of  the  Ocean 
Springs  district  are  Bs.  There  should  be  no  question  that  these  dis- 
tricts are  significantly  federally  impacted  and  deserve  Federal  com- 
pensation. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  having  this 
hearing.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  help  over  the  years,  and  you 
can  count  on  my  support  when  it  comes  time  to  shift  the  funds 
around  in  order  to  take  care  of  this  problem. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Taylor.  We  want  you  to  know  we 
appreciate  it.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Packard,  we  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  BEFORE  THE  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE 


ON  LABOR,   HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES,   AND  EDUCATION 
MAY  15,  1991 


Chairman  Natcher,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  allowing  me  the 
opportunity  to  come  before  your  subcommittee  again  this  year  to 
testify  for  impact  aid  funding. 

Impact  aid  is  absolutely  essential  to  many  of  the  schools  in 
South  Mississippi.     In  the  past  school  year,  schools  in  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  educated  1,698  "A"  students,  and  8,554  "B" 
students  in  thirteen  school  districts.     In  Biloxi,  home  of  Keesler  Air 
Force  Base,  there  are  almost  1,500  section  A  students,  and  more  than 
half  of  the  school  district  enrollment  are  either  A  or  B  students. 

Impact  aid  is  needed  because  schools  are  funded  primarily  by 
local  taxes.     Portions  of  payments  of  sales  taxes,  property  taxes,  and 
car  tags  provide  the  financial  base  for  local  school  districts.  While 
our  military  bases  and  their  personnel  contribute  significantly  to 
both  our  national  security  and  our  local  economy,  many  military 
personnel  do  not  pay  Mississippi  income  taxes,  do  not  register  their 
cars  in  Mississippi,  and  neither  they  nor  their  employer  pay  property 
taxes  or  sales  taxes  if  they  live  on  the  base  and  shop  at  the 
commissary. 

Impact  aid  ensures  that  our  local  schools  can  provide  an 
excellent  education  to  military  dependents  without  taxing  the  local 
people  to  death.     If  Biloxi  were  required  to  replace  the  $2.4  million 
it  receives  in  impact  aid,  it  would  take  a  $950  increase  in  ad  valorem 
taxes  on  a  $50,000  home.     Of  course,  no  local  government  would  be 
expected  to  enact  such  a  tax  increase. 

Impact  aid  is  disbursed  to  school  districts,  but  primarily  it  is 
a  deserved  benefit  for  our  military  personnel  and  other  federal 
employees.    We  owe  it  to  our  service  personnel  to  provide  for  the 
education  of  their  dependents.     Many  of  these  children  are  forced  to 
move  several  times  during  their  childhoods,  and  impact  aid  ensures 
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that  wherever  they  go  in  the  United  States  the  schools  will  be 
equipped  to  meet  their  educational  needs. 

I  see  no  logic  in  the  Administration's  proposed  reductions  in 
Section  B  funding.     Section  B  students  make  up  at  least  ten  percent  of 
the  enrollment  in  nine  of  the  thirteen  federally  impacted  school 
districts  in  the  Fifth  District.    Most  of  these  students'  parents 
reside  in  one  district  and  work  at  a  federal  facility  in  another 
district.     In  South  Mississippi,  70  percent  of  the  "B"  students  are  in 
school  districts  which  have  no  "A"  students. 

Thirty-one  percent  of  Long  Beach  students  are  "B's",  and  21 
percent  of  Ocean  Springs  students  are  "B's".     There  should  be  no 
question  that  these  districts  are  significantly  federally  impacted  and 
deserve  federal  compensation  for  providing  outstanding  schools  for  the 
dependents  of  our  military  and  civilian  personnel. 

Impact  aid  is  money  well  spent  and  well  invested.     The  federally 
impacted  school  districts  in  South  Mississippi  are  among  the  very  best 
in  the  state.     The  1991  Biloxi  Senior  Class  achieved  the  highest 
composite  ACT  score  in  Mississippi.     All  of  our  federally  impacted 
school  districts  send  graduates  to  the  top  universities  in  the  nation 
and  to  our  service  academies.     In  fact,  I  have  a  very  difficult  time 
selecting  academy  nominations  each  year,  because  our  schools  are 
graduating  so  many  outstanding  students  who  wish  to  serve  as  officers 
in  the  armed  forces. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  support  of 
impact  aid,  and  thank  the  subcommittee  for  understanding  the 
importance  of  this  program.     I  appreciate  the  difficulty  this 
subcommittee  faces.     The  Departments  of  Education,  Labor,  and  Health 
and  Human  Services  each  are  being  strained  by  the  recession,  and  you 
must  make  some  difficult  and  painful  decisions  in  choosing  between 
worthy  programs.     I  respectfully  request  that  the  subcommittee  approve 
the  baseline  increase  in  impact  aid  funding  for  fiscal  year  1992. 
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WITNESS 

HON.  RON  PACKARD,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  Packard.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  I  have  become 
a  fixture  here  year-after-year  before  your  subcommittee.  It  is 
always  a  pleasure  to  come  before  you  and  the  other  members  of  the 
committee. 

As  you  know,  my  district  in  California  is  seriously  impacted  by 
both  Indian  reservations  and  by  Camp  Pendleton,  but  other  mili- 
tary installations  that  surround  my  district.  And  I  would  like  my 
statement  to  be  entered  into  the  record. 

But  let  me  just  comment.  Certainly,  the  Indian  students  require 
some  needs.  They  have  bilingual  education  requirements,  drop  out 
prevention  requirements,  remedial  education,  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse  prevention  and  education,  so  certainly  they  have  specific 
needs. 

Also,  in  regard  to  those  that  live  on  or  work — those  parents  that 
live  or  work  on  military  installations,  those  were  involved  in  oper- 
ation Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm,  and  it  created  an  entirely 
new  area  of  need  this  year  that  we  have  not  faced  before  in  our 
school  districts  that  are  impacted  by  military  installations. 

They  had  special  problems  that  required  parents — when  parents 
were  deployed,  it  required  educational  counsellors,  nurses,  teach- 
ers, and  other  professionals  at  schools  to  deal  with  the  different  sit- 
uations that  they  had  not  had  to  deal  with  before. 

They  required  additional  time  on  the  part  of  administrative  and 
support  staff  to  handle  the  significant  behavioral  and  psychological 
problems  that  emerged,  not  only  with  students,  but  also  with  par- 
ents who  remained  behind.  So  Desert  Storm  did  create  unique 
problems  this  year  that  exacerbates  the  lack  of  funds.  Several 
cities  are  impacted  by  military  installations  in  my  district. 

But  let  me  just  report  on  Oceanside  Unified  School  District, 
which  somewhat  reflects  the  need. 

They  border  Camp  Pendelton  and  they  educate  almost  a  third  of 
their  students  that  are  impacted  by  Camp  Pendelton.  They  lost 
over  a  million  dollars  this  year  simply  because  students  left  during 
Desert  Storm  for  a  short  period  because  their  parents  were  de- 
ployed. And  thus  that  has  created  significant  budget  problems  that 
if  we — if  we  had  make  the  cuts  proposed,  it  would  have  even  more 
severe  impact.  So  as  a  Republican,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  here  to  tell 
you  that  there  are  Republicans  that  will  support  your  efforts  in 
maintaining  a  high  level  of  Impact  Aid,  and  that  we  ought  not  to 
cut  them  because  these  are  students  that  have  to  be  educated,  and 
we  want  them  to  be  educated,  and  it  will  require  Impact  Aid  at  the 
levels  that  we  have  had  them  in  the  past.  So  I  appreciate  any  help 
you  can  give  us  in  that  area. 

I  will  be  here  to  support  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  ON  IMPACT  AID 
FOR 

CONGRESSMAN  RON  PACKARD 
BEFORE 

THE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 


THE  FORTY-THIRD  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT  OF  THE  STATE  OF 
CALIFORNIA  PROVIDES  SERVICES  TO  A  SIGNIFICANT  NUMBER  OF 
FEDERALLY-IMPACTED  STUDENTS,  BOTH  FROM  MILITARY 
INSTALLATIONS  AND  INDIAN  RESERVATIONS. 

THE  FINANCIAL  SOLVENCY  OF  THE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  WHICH 
PROVIDE  DIRECT  SERVICES  TO  THESE  FEDERALLY-IMPACTED 
STUDENTS  IS  DEPENDENT  OF  FEDERAL  IMPACT  AID.  THE  PARTICULAR 
AND  UNIQUE  NEEDS  OF  THE  INDIAN  CHILDREN  HAVE  BEEN 
DOCUMENTED  MANY  TIMES  OVER  AND  CONTINUES  TO  BE  A 
PRESSING  DEMAND  ON  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  FOR  ADDITIONAL 
SERVICES.  SUCH  AS  COUNSELING,  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION,  DROP- 
OUT PREVENTION,  REMEDIAL  EDUCATION,  AND  DRUG  AND  ALCOHOL 
ABUSE  PREVENTION. 
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FOR  THE  STUDENTS  WHO  LIVE  ON,  OR  WHOSE  PARENTS  WORK 
ON,  MILITARY  INSTALLATIONS,  OPERATIONS  DESERT  SHIELD  AND 
DESERT  STORM  HAVE  CREATED  ENTIRELY  NEW  AREAS  OF  NEED,  AS 
WELL  AS  EXACERBATING  LONG-STANDING  PROBLEMS.  AS  FAMILIES 
WERE  SEPARATED.  PARENTS  DEPLOYED  WITH  VERY  LITTLE  NOTICE, 
AND  THE  SAFETY  OF  THE  MEN  AND  WOMEN  IN  UNIFORM  CONTINUED 
TO  BE  AN  OVERRIDING  CONCERN,  THE  CHILDREN  OF  MILITARY 
PARENTS  REQUIRED  EXTENSIVE  HELP.  THIS  INVOLVED  PLACING 
CRISIS  TEAMS  MADE  UP  OF  COUNSELORS,  NURSES.  TEACHERS,  AND 
OTHER  PARAPROFESSIONALS  AT  THE  SCHOOLS  TO  DEAL  WITH 
DIFFICULT  SITUATIONS  AS  THEY  AROSE.  IT  REQUIRED  ADDITIONAL 
TIME  ON  THE  PART  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  SUP^RT  STAFF  TO 
HANDLE  THE  SIGNIFICANT  BEHAVIORAL  ANp^  PSYCHOLOGICAL 
PROBLEMS  THAT  EMERGED.  NOT  ONLY  WITH "STU DENTS,  BUT  ALSO 


WITH  PARENTS  WHO  REMAINED  BEHIND. 
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IN  ADDITION,  THE  OCEANSIDE  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  WHICH 
EDUCATES  OVER  5,000  MILITARY  DEPENDENTS  FROM  CAMP 
PENDLETON  OUT  OF  A  TOTAL  ENROLLMENT  OF  NEARLY  17,000,  LOST 
APPROXIMATELY  $1  MILLION  IN  IMPACT  AID  FUNDING  FOR  THIS 
SCHOOL-YEAR  DIRECTLY  RELATED  TO  DESERT  SHIELD  AND  DESERT 
STORM.  THIS  OCCURRED  BECAUSE  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  "A" 
STUDENTS  WHO  RETURNED  TO  LIVE  WITH  EXTENDED  FAMILIES  IN 
OTHER  AREAS  OF  THE  COUNTRY  WHILE  THEIR  PARENTS  WERE 
INVOLVED  IN  THE  WAR,  AND  IT  WILL  CREATE  A  SEVERE  SHORTFALL 
IN  THE  OCEANSIDE  BUDGET. 

ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  FEDERALLY-CONNECTED  PARENTS  WHO 
SERVED  WITH  VALOR  AND  DISTINCTION  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST  AND 
THEIR  CHILDREN,  I  URGE  THE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE  TO 
SUPPORT  FULL  FUNDING  FOR  THE  FEDERAL  IMPACT  AID  PROGRAM. 

THANK  YOU.  MR  CHAIRMAN. 
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Mr.  Natcher.  We  appreciate  your  statement.  I  want  you  to  know 
it.  We  have  said  on  one  or  two  occasions,  under  our  602  funding, 
we  will  have  to  re-arrange  some  of  this  money. 

But  we  are  going  to  bring  you  out  a  good  bill.  We  will  bring  you 
out  a  bill  you  can  vote  for.  And  we  appreciate  it.  I  want  you  to 
know  it.  We  will  have  to  re-arrange  some  of  the  money  now,  but 
we  will  do  it  in  the  right  way. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Yes,  Mr.  Pursell. 

Mr.  Pursell.  I  wanted  to  follow  up  on  the  Chairman's  remark, 
Ron,  because  you  served  on  committees  with  me  from  California. 
We  will  have  to  make  some  major  priority  changes  in  this  bill  in 
order  to  accommodate  this  program.  So  while  there  will  be  a  little 
bit  of  a  shift  and  some  consternation  on  the  floor  this  year  that  we 
probably  haven't  had  in  the  past  years,  because  of  a  tight  602. 

We  will  appreciate  your  help  on  your  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  Packard.  I  will  be  there  to  help  you  in  any  way  I  can. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Our  next  witness  is  Mrs.  Unsoeld. 

We  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  at  this  time.  Pleased  to  have 
you. 
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WITNESS 

HON.  JOLENE  UNSOELD,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  WASHINGTON 

Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  your  gracious  wel- 
come. I  am  joining  a  long  line  of  witnesses  today  who  are  seeking 
to  restore  Impact  Aid  funding  for  1992.  We  have  over  100  school 
districts  in  Washington  State.  In  fact,  we  are  represented  here 
today.  Bill  Kalenius  has  come,  as  he  is  President  of  the  Washing- 
ton State  Impact  Aid  Association,  and  he  is  here  to  show  support 
on  behalf  of  these  impacted  districts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  it  inexplicable,  shocking,  and  unacceptable 
that  the  Administration  can  launch  an  education  initiative  on  one 
hand  and  then  propose  almost  $145  million  cut  in  funds  to  our 
local  schools  on  the  other. 

We  are  already  facing  a  crisis  in  our  local  school  districts,  which 
will  have  no  alternative  but  to  cut  back  on  the  services  to  our  stu- 
dents, our  most  important  resource,  if  we  don't  try  to  readjust  the 
Administration's  request.  Because  these  students  are  in  our  dis- 
tricts as  a  direct  result  of  Federal  decisions,  I  oppose  efforts  to  allo- 
cate this  aid  in  the  form  of  block  grants.  Impact  Aid  is  a  Federal 
responsibility  which  should  be  addressed  by  Federal  action. 

Private  employers  pay  their  taxes  to  help  support  our  schools, 
and  we  are  simply  asking  that  the  Federal  Government  pay  its 
share  as  well.  I  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  are  a  lot  of  com- 
peting needs,  and  many  worthy  programs. 

You  have  always  done  your  best,  and  I  know  you  will  again  this 
year.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  appreciate  it. 
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Mr.  Natcher.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Pat  Williams.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  and  every  year 
since  he  has  been  a  Member  of  Congress  of  the  United  States,  he 
has  helped  us  with  this  bill.  And,  Mr.  Williams,  I  just  want  you  to 
now  I  appreciate  it. 

You  have  always  helped  us,  and  we  appreciate  it.  We  will  listen 
to  you  now. 
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WITNESS 

HON.  PAT  WILLIAMS,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  MONTANA 

Mr.  Williams.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Natcher. 

You  and  I  have  visited  every  spring  about  this  topic  and  a  few 
others  that  are  in  this  bill,  so  I  am  pleased  to  be  here  in  a  more 
formal  setting  with  you,  and  with  our  friend,  Mr.  Pursell,  as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  submit  my  testimony  for  the  record,  but  let 
me,  if  I  may,  just  speak  to  you,  as  we  say  in  Montana,  with  the 
bark  on. 

Trickle  down  has  finally  become  trickle  out.  We  give  these  school 
districts  up  our  way  in  Montana  and  other  places  in  this  country 
the  responsibility  and  authority  to  educate  our  children,  including 
children  who  live  on  or  have  parents  who  live  or  work  on  Federal 
property. 

We  give  these  school  districts  that  responsibility.  But  then  we 
slowly  during  the  1980s,  at  the  insistence,  quite  frankly,  of  the 
White  House,  we  slowly  close  the  tap  that  sends  a  little  bit  of  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  their  way. 

The  current  President,  President  Bush,  is  now  recommending 
that  for  some  of  these  students,  the  tap  be  closed  off  entirely,  that 
trickle  down  become  trickle  out.  No  more.  There  are  extreme 
budget  cuts  proposed  by  the  Administration  for  education,  and  that 
is  on  top  of  an  already  difficult  and  almost  crisis  situation. 

Last  year,  in  western  Montana,  73  percent,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  our 
school  districts  were  paid  less  than  half  of  their  Impact  Aid  Feder- 
al allocation,  and  there  are  several  school  districts  in  Montana 
which  now  receive  less  than  ten  percent  of  the  money  they  were 
promised  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  decade  in  Federal  assistance. 

We  have  but  one  military  base  in  Montana.  It  is  not  in  the  dis-  j 
trict  which  I  represent,  but  rather  is  in  the  second  congressional  , 
district.  i 

It  is  called  Malmstrom  Air  Base  located  at  Great  Falls.  If  you  are  | 
a  student  attending  elementary  school  in  Great  Falls,  you  receive  j 
only  thirty  percent  of  the  Federal  money  that  was  promised  to  you.  | 

If  you  are  going  to  a  Great  Falls  high  school,  you  receive  only  j 
thirty  six  percent  of  what  the  Federal  Government  has  promised. 

In  Montana,  trickle  down  and  trickle  out  are  now  strangling  edu- 
cation quality.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Pursell,  Montanans  are  ' 
more  than  proud  and  honored  to  join  in  these  parades  which  wel-  , 
come  home  our  men  and  women  who  risk  life  and  limb  and  didn't  | 
see  their  children  for  those  many  months  while  they  served  in  the  i 
Persian  Gulf. 
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We  are  honored  to  have  been  at  the  head  of  the  parade  greeting 
those  returned  heros  and  heroines. 

But  I  must  say,  quite  frankly,  parades  are  cheap.  Those  friends 
of  ours  in  uniform  would  give  up  the  parade  if  we  just  help  their 
kids  get  a  better  schooling.  That  is  how  we  can  really  honor  them. 

And  if  we  really  want  to  help  Montana's  and  America's  Indian 
people  lift  themselves  up  through  education,  we  can  help  keep  the 
Federal  financial  commitment  coming  to  them  just  as  promised,  no 
more,  but  just  as  promised,  and  if  we  really  believe,  as  I  know  the 
members  of  this  committee  do,  that  education  is  one  sure  way  to 
lift  the  children  of  the  poor  so  that  tomorrow,  as  adults,  they  will 
not  be  poor,  then  I  suggest  that  we  just  keep  our  promise,  no  more, 
by  providing  them  with  the  financial  education  assistance,  that 
little  bit  of  promise  that  we  gave  them  in  the  1980s  and  has  now 
begun  to  trickle  out  in  the  1990s. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Pursell. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Williams,  you  have  given  us  a  good  statement. 
We  want  you  to  know  that  we  appreciate  your  appearance.  And  I 
want  you  to  stay  here  a  long  time.  I  will  say  that  to  you,  frankly. 
On  the  record. 

Every  year  since  I  have  been  a  member  of  this  committee,  ever 
since  I  have  been  chairman,  you  have  helped  me,  and  I  appreciate 
it.  I  want  you  to  know  that. 

Mr.  Geren,  we  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Williams  follows:] 
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MR.   CHAIRMAN,   THANK  YOU  FOR  THIS  OPPORTUNITY  TO  TESTIFY  IN 
SUPPORT  OF  THE  IMPACT  AID  PROGRAM.     I  REALIZE  YOU'VE  ALREADY 
HEARD  A  GREAT  DEAL  OF  TESTIMONY  TODAY,   SO  I  WILL  KEEP  MY  REMARKS 
BRIEF. 

AS  YOU'VE  HEARD  TODAY,   THERE  IS  A  GREAT  DEAL  OF  CONCERN 
AMONG  MEMBERS  OVER  THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  FY  1992  BUDGET  REQUEST 
FOR  IMPACT  AID  FUNDING.     THERE  HAS  ALWAYS  BEEN  SUPPORT  FOR  THIS 
PROGRAM  IN  CONGRESS,   YET  EVERY  YEAR,   WE  FIND  OURSELVES  TESTIFYING 
BEFORE  THIS  COMMITTEE  IN  RESPONSE  TO  EXTREME  BUDGET  CUTS  PROPOSED 
BY  THE  ADMINISTRATION.     AS  YOU  KNOW,   THE  CURRENT  FUNDING  LEVEL 
FOR  THIS  PROGRAM  IS  $100  MILLION  BELOW  THE  AUTHORIZATION,   YET  THE 
ADMINISTRATION'S  PROPOSAL  IGNORES  EVEN  AN  INFLATIONARY  INCREASE 
FOR  THIS  VITAL  PROGRAM. 

I  HAVE  HEARD  FROM  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS,   TEACHERS,  AND 
PARENTS  THROUGHOUT  THE  STATE  OF  MONTANA  WHO  ARE  CONCERNED  ABOUT 
THE  FUTURE  OF  THEIR  SCHOOLS.     IMPACT  AID  IS  THE  ESSENTIAL 
COMPONENT  OF  MANY  SCHOOL  BUDGETS  THAT  ALLOWS  THEM  TO  PROVIDE 
BASIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERVICES  TO  THEIR  STUDENTS.     HOWEVER,   IN  1990, 
WITHIN  MY  DISTRICT  ALONE,   73%  OF  THE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  WERE  PAID 
LESS  THAN  HALF  OF  THEIR  ALLOCATION.     AND,   THERE  ARE  SEVERAL 
SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  IN  MONTANA  WHICH  RECEIVED  LESS  THAN  10%  OF  THEIR 
FULL  ENTITLEMENT!     MOST  OF  THESE  LOCAL  EDUCATION  AGENCIES  ARE 
FUNCTIONING  AT  OR  BELOW  WHAT  THEY  RECEIVED  IN  1987. 
UNFORTUNATELY,   WHEN  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  FAILS  TO  ADEQUATELY 
PAY  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  THROUGH  THE  IMPACT  AID  PROGRAM,  FEDERAL 
RESPONSIBILITY  BECOMES  A  LOCAL  PROBLEM.     CUTTING  IMPACT  AID  WILL 
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ONLY  HURT  OUR  CHILDREN,   COMPROMISE  THE  QUALITY  OF  EDUCATION,  AND 
PLACE  A  LARGER  FINANCIAL  BURDEN  ON  THE  LOCAL  TAXPAYER. 

I  AM  HERE  TODAY  ON  BEHALF  OF  108  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  MORE 
THAN  12,000  FEDERALLY  IMPACTED  STUDENTS  OF  MONTANA,  REQUESTING 
THAT  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  DO  EVERYTHING  POSSIBLE  TO  RESTORE  FUNDING 
FOR  IMPACT  AID  AND  GET  THIS  PROGRAM  CLOSER  TO  THE  $885  MILLION 
AUTHORIZATION  FOR  FY1992.     ALTHOUGH  I  DO  RECOGNIZE  THE  DILEMMAS 
FACED  IN  MAKING  TOUGH  BUDGET  DECISIONS,   I  DO  NOT  BELIEVE  WE 
SHOULD  SACRIFICE  OUR  NATIONS  CHILDREN.     WE  NEED  TO  PUT  OUR  BUDGET 
PRIORITIES  IN  ORDER  AND  INVEST  IN  OUR  FUTURE,   WHICH  MEANS 
INVESTING  IN  EDUCATION. 

IMPACT  AID  IS  NOT  "EDUCATIONAL  WELFARE",    IT  IS  THE  REPAYMENT 
OF  A  DEBT  WHICH  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  HAS  INCURRED,  AND  WE 
SHOULD  HONOR  THAT  COMMITMENT  TO  OUR  STRUGGLING  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 
THE  BOTTOM  LINE  IS,   THE  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  THESE  CHILDREN  TO  RECEIVE 
A  FAIR  AND  DECENT  EDUCATION  SHOULD  BE  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  OTHER 
AMERICAN  CHILDREN  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.     IF  THE  FEDERAL  DOLLARS  FOR 
IMPACT  AID  DON'T  COME,   THESE  CHILDREN  SUFFER,  PERIOD. 

ON  ANOTHER  ISSUE  IMPORTANT  TO  MONTANA,    I  URGE  YOU  TO  REVERSE 
THE  DOWNWARD  SPIRAL  THAT  HAS  OCCURRED  SINCE  PROGRAM  YEAR  (PY) 
1987  IN  FUNDING  FOR  THE  RURAL  CEP  HOLD  HARMLESS,   UNDER  THE  JOB 
TRAINING  PARTNERSHIP  ACT.     FROM  PY  '87  TO  PY'91,  WE  HAVE  SEEN 
THAT  FUNDING  DROP  FROM  $10  MILLION  TO  $3.9  MILLION  NATIONALLY  FOR 
THE  FOUR  RURAL  CEPS  IN  MONTANA,   KENTUCKY,  WISCONSIN,  AND 
MINNESOTA.     FUNDING  FOR  THE  RURAL  CEPS  IS  VITAL  TO  A  TEN  COUNTY 
AREA  IN  MY  DISTRICT  WHICH  NEVER  EXPERIENCED  THE  TASTE  ON  AN 
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ECONOMIC  RECOVERY  DURING  THE  1980 'S.     UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  THAT  TEN 
COUNTY  AREA  HAS  GENERALLY  HOVERED  SEVERAL  PERCENTAGE  POINTS  ABOVE 
THE  NATIONAL  AVERAGE.     FOR  THESE  REASONS,   I  AM  ASKING  YOU  TO 
RESTORE  FUNDING  FOR  THE  CEPS  TO  THE  $10  MILLION  LEVEL. 

THANKS  AGAIN  FOR  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  SPEAK  ON  THESE  IMPORTANT 
ISSUES,  AND  FOR  ALL  YOUR  PAST  SUPPORT  FOR  IMPACT  AID. 
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Wednesday,  May  15,  1991. 

WITNESS 

HON.  PETE  GEREN,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE 
OF  TEXAS 

Mr.  Geren.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  be  here  this  morning  to  join  my  colleagues  in  support  of  a 
program  that  is  very  important  to  ten  school  districts  located  in 
the  12th  congressional  district  of  Texas.  My  plea  to  the  subcommit- 
tee is  that  you  give  very  serious  consideration  over  the  next  few 
weeks  as  you  prepare  the  fiscal  year  1992  appropriations  bill,  to 
fund  the  impact  aid  program  at  a  level  which  will  allow  school  dis- 
tricts to  see  some  growth  in  per  pupil  Impact  Aid  payments. 

Last  month,  like  yourself,  I  voted  in  support  of  the  Ford  Amend- 
ment to  the  fiscal  year  1992  House  budget  resolution  which  added 
$400,000,000  for  education  spending  authority.  I  am  certainly  hope- 
ful that  some  of  this  increase  can  be  put  toward  increases  for 
Impact  Aid. 

As  you  prepare  your  fiscal  year  1992  spending  bill,  I  would  also 
like  to  join  in  with  the  voices  you  have  heard  this  morning  in  de- 
nouncing the  Administration's  call  to  eliminate  funding  for  catego- 
ry B  students.  The  federally  impacted  school  districts  in  my  con- 
gressional district,  Mr.  Chairman,  educate  approximately  12,000 
category  B  students.  Two  of  those  districts,  the  Fort  Worth  Inde- 
pendent School  District  and  the  Arlington  Independent  School  Dis- 
trict enroll  68  percent  of  these  B  students.  Together  they  receive  a 
payment  totaling  $800,000,000.  Their  collective  entitlement,  howev- 
er, exceeds  $4.7  million.  This  funding  gap  must  be  reduced. 

Last  year,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  were  successful  in  increasing  cate- 
gory B  funding  before  the  2.4  percent  reduction  to  the  total  fiscal 
year  1991  labor,  HHS  and  education  appropriation  bill,  by  14  per- 
cent. However,  the  previous  year,  fiscal  year  1990  category  B  fund- 
ing was  reduced  from  the  fiscal  year  1989  level  of  $135  million  to 
$122.5  million.  When  you  factor  in  the  2.4  percent  reduction  re- 
ferred to  above  to  the  fiscal  year  1991  level,  you  know  that  catego- 
ry B  students  are  currently  receiving  slightly  over  $136  million, 
only  a  one  million  increase  over  that  was  received  in  fiscal  year 
1989. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  you  to  know  that  whatever  I  can  do  to 
help  you  raise  that  level  to  a  figure  more  in  line  with  where  it 
ought  to  be,  I  will. 

Before  closing,  let  me  just  say  that  in  my  home  State  of  Texas, 
much  has  happened  over  the  past  18  months  concerning  our  own 
State  education  funding  formula.  The  State  legislature  has  re- 
sponded to  what  was  a  State  court  mandate  that  a  new  funding  for- 
mula be  devised. 

It  has  been  difficult  and  it  probably  will  continue  to  be  an  unre- 
solved issue  for  years,  months  to  come.  My  purpose  in  stating  this, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  as  you  know.  Impact  Aid  is  a  form  of  local 
tax  revenue. 

It  is  a  payment  by  the  Federal  Government  for  a  service  provid- 
ed by  a  local  educational  agency.  That  service  is,  of  course,  an  edu- 
cational program  for  a  federally-connected  student. 
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It  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand  how  the  Federal  Government 
can  get  by  with  making  a  payment  that  is  only  at  best  ten  percent 
of  what  it  should  be.  If  this  would  be  the  Texas  State  legislature's 
response  to  the  court  when  ordered  to  develop  a  new  State  funding 
formula,  the  Judge  should  throw  the  plan  out,  directing  the  legisla- 
ture to  develop  a  new  plan. 

The  Impact  Aid  law  was  created  by  the  Congress  41  years  ago  as 
a  commitment  by  the  Federal  Government  to  help  pay  the  ex- 
penses incurred  by  a  local  school  district  to  educate  the  children  of 
parents  who  are  either  employed  by  the  Federal  Government  or 
who  are  in  the  uniformed  services,  and  to  those  who  reside  in  fed- 
erally subsidized  housing  projects  not  to  mention  those  who  reside 
on  Federal  Indian  trust  land.  We  must  make  a  better  attempt  at 
meeting  that  commitment. 

I  know  you  try  hard  to  do  just  that.  I  thank  you  for  allowing  me 
to  testify  this  morning  and  let  me  repeat  what  I  said  earlier.  Any- 
thing I  can  do  to  insure  you  success  in  increasing  funding  for  edu- 
cation and  Impact  Aid,  I  will  gladly  do. 

Mr.  Natcher.  You  have  given  us  an  excellent  statement  and  we 
appreciate  your  appearance. 

Our  next  witness  is  from  the  State  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Dennis  Eckart.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  have  you  before  the  committee. 

What  I  have  said  to  a  number  of  Members  certainly  applies  to 
you.  When  we  bring  our  bill  out,  you  always  help  us  and  we  appre- 
ciate it.  We  will  listen  to  you  now,  Mr.  Eckart. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Geren  follows:] 
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THANK  YOU  MR.  CHAIRMAN,  I  APPRECIATE  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  BE 
HERE  THIS  MORNING  TO  JOIN  MY  COLLEAGUES  IN  SUPPORT  OF  A  PROGRAM 
THAT  IS  VERY  IMPORTANT  TO  THE  CHILDREN  WHO  ATTEND  TEN  SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS  LOCATED  IN  THE  12TH  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT  OF  TEXAS.  I 
AM  HERE  TO  ASK  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  TO  FUND  THE  IMPACT  AID  PROGRAM  AT  A 
LEVEL  WHICH  WILL  ALLOW  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  TO  SEE  SOME  GROWTH  IN  PER 
PUPIL  IMPACT  AID  PAYMENTS.  LAST  MONTH,  LIKE  YOURSELF,  I  VOTED  IN 
SUPPORT  OF  THE  FORD  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  FY '92  HOUSE  BUDGET  RESOLUTION 
THAT  ADDED  $400,000,000  FOR  EDUCATION  SPENDING  AUTHORITY.  I  ASK 
THAT  SOME  OF  THIS  INCREASE  CAN  BE  PUT  TOWARD  INCREASES  FOR  IMPACT 
AID. 

AS  YOU  PREPARE  YOUR  FY '92  SPENDING  BILL  I  WOULD  ALSO  LIKE  TO 
JOIN  WITH  THE  VOICES  YOU  HAVE  HEARD  THIS  MORNING  IN  DENOUNCING  THE 
ADMINISTRATION'S  CALL  TO  ELIMINATE  FUNDING  FOR  CATEGORY  "B" 
STUDENTS.  THE  FEDERALLY  IMPACTED  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  IN  MY 
CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT,  MR.  CHAIRMAN,  EDUCATE  APPROXIMATELY  12,000 
CATEGORY  "B"  STUDENTS.  TWO  OF  THOSE  DISTRICTS,  THE  FORT  WORTH 
INDEPENDENT  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  AND  THE  ARLINGTON  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOL 
DISTRICT  ENROLL  68%  OF  THESE  "B"  STUDENTS.  TOGETHER  THEY  RECEIVE  A 
PAYMENT  TOTALING  $800,000.00.  THEIR  COLLECTIVE  ENTITLEMENT  HOWEVER 
EXCEEDS  $4.7  MILLION.     THIS  FUNDING  GAP  MUST  BE  REDUCED. 
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LAST  YEAR,  MR.  CHAIRMAN,  YOU  WERE  SUCCESSFUL  IN  INCREASING 
CATEGORY  "B"  FUNDING  BEFORE  THE  2.4  PERCENT  REDUCTION  TO  THE  TOTAL 
FY '91  LABOR,  HHS  AND  EDUCATION  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  BY  14  PERCENT. 
HOWEVER,  THE  PREVIOUS  YEAR,  FY '90  CATEGORY  "B"  FUNDING  WAS  REDUCED 
FROM  THE  FY '89  LEVEL  OF  $135  MILLION  TO  $122.5  MILLION.  WHEN  YOU 
FACTOR  IN  THE  2.4  PERCENT  REDUCTION  REFERRED  TO  ABOVE  TO  THE  FY '91 
LEVEL,  YOU  KNOW  THAT  CATEGORY  "B"  STUDENTS  ARE  CURRENTLY  RECEIVING 
SLIGHTLY  OVER  $136  MILLION,  ONLY  A  ONE  MILLION  DOLLAR  INCREASE  OVER 
WHAT  WAS  RECEIVED  IN  FY '89. 

MR.  CHAIRMAN,  I  WANT  YOU  TO  KNOW  THAT  WHATEVER  I  CAN  DO  TO 
HELP  YOU  RAISE  THAT  LEVEL  TO  A  FIGURE  MORE  IN  LINE  WITH  WHERE  IT 
OUGHT  TO  BE,   I  WILL. 

BEFORE  CLOSING,  LET  ME  JUST  SAY  THAT  IN  MY  HOME  STATE  OF 
TEXAS,  MUCH  HAS  HAPPENED  OVER  THE  PAST  18  MONTHS  CONCERNING  OUR  OWN 
STATE  EDUCATION  FUNDING  FORMULA.  THE  STATE  LEGISLATURE  HAS 
RESPONDED  TO  A  STATE  COURT  MANDATE  THAT  A  NEW  EDUCATION  FUNDING 
FORMULA  BE  DEVISED.  IT  IS  A  VERY  DIFFICULT  ISSUE,  ALMOST  A  RIDDLE 
WITHOUT  A  SOLUTION,  AND  IT  WILL  REMAIN  AN  UNRESOLVED  ISSUE  FOR 
YEARS  TO  COME.  MY  PURPOSE  IN  STATING  THIS  MR.  CHAIRMAN,  IS  THAT  AS 
YOU  KNOW,  IMPACT  AID  IS  A  FORM  OF  LOCAL  TAX  REVENUE.  IT  IS  A 
PAYMENT  BY  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  FOR  A  SERVICE  PROVIDED  BY  A  LOCAL 
EDUCATIONAL  AGENCY.  THAT  SERVICE  IS,  OF  COURSE,  AN  EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM  FOR  A  FEDERALLY-CONNECTED  STUDENT.     IT  IS  DIFFICULT  FOR  ME 
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TO  UNDERSTAND  HOW  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  CAN  GET  BY  WITH  MAKING  A 
PAYMENT  THAT  IS  ONLY  AT  BEST  10  PERCENT  OF  WHAT  IT  SHOULD  BE.  IF 
THIS  WERE  THE  TEXAS  STATE  LEGISLATURE'S  RESPONSE  TO  THE  COURT  WHEN 
ORDERED  TO  DEVELOP  A  NEW  STATE  FUNDING  FORMULA,  THE  JUDGE  WOULD 
THROW  THE  PLAN  OUT  AND  DIRECT  THE  LEGISLATURE  TO  DEVELOP  A  NEW 
PLAN. 

THE  IMPACT  AID  LAW,  WAS  CREATED  BY  THE  CONGRESS  FORTY-ONE 
YEARS  AGO  AS  A  COMMITMENT  BY  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  TO  HELP  PAY  THE 
EXPENSES  INCURRED  BY  A  LOCAL  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  TO  EDUCATE  THE 
CHILDREN  OF  FEDERALLY  CONNECTED  PARENTS.  WE  MUST  MAKE  A  BETTER 
ATTEMPT  AT  MEETING  THAT  COMMITMENT. 

I  KNOW  YOU  ARE  COMMITTED  TO  DOING  JUST  THAT.  I  THANK  YOU  FOR 
ALLOWING  ME  TO  TESTIFY  THIS  MORNING  AND  LET  ME  REPEAT  WHAT  I  SAID 
EARLIER.  ANYTHING  I  CAN  DO  TO  INSURE  YOU  SUCCESS  IN  INCREASING 
FUNDING  FOR  EDUCATION  AND  IMPACT  AID  ~  I  WILL  GLADLY  DO. 
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Wednesday,  May  15,  1991. 

WITNESS 

HON.  DENNIS  ECKART,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  OHIO 

Mr.  EcKART.  We  are  happy  to  help  you  because  you  have  always 
been  happy  to  help  us. 

I  will  have  my  written  statement  be  made  part  of  the  record,  if  I 
may. 

There  are  two  districts  in  my  community  which  will  be  adversely 
affected  by  the  proposal.  I  would  draw  your  attention  to  the  obvi- 
ous, and  that  is  this  long  line  of  supplicants  from  every  region  re- 
flecting every  philosophical  bias  of  both  parties  and  every  persua- 
sion, saying  the  same  thing,  and  that  is  to  put  meaning,  to  give  re- 
ality to  the  promises  we  have  made.  We  are  counting  on  you  now 
in  fully  funding  Federal  Impact  Aid  programs. 

Our  school  districts,  and  I  guess  I  speak  for  us  all,  know  that 
they  have  a  tough  task  they  know  the  financial  resources  to  meet 
the  challenges  before  them  are  not  what  they  should  be.  They  also 
know  the  promise  we  have  made  to  them  is  a  Federal  one,  and  the 
Federal  Government  has  sometimes  looked  to  be  more  illusory 
than  reality. 

You  have  been  there  to  help,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  all  of  us  appre- 
ciate that.  So  I  am  here  just  to  add  my  name  to  the  list  of  those 
coming  here  to  say  thank  you  for  what  you  have  done  in  the  past, 
and  to  remind  you  that  we  will  be  happy  to  join  to  shoulder  in  sup- 
port of  this  matter  when  it  goes  to  the  floor,  particularly  for  those 
who  have  not  demonstrated  the  vision  that  you  and  the  subcommit- 
tee has. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Carl  and  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Eckart.  You  have  given  us  an  ex- 
cellent statement. 

Mr.  Jontz  of  Indiana,  you  are  next,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  hear 
from  you. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Eckart  follows:] 
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statement  of  the 

Honorable  Dennis  E.  Eckart 

before  the 

Committee  on  Appropriations 

Subcommittee  on  Labor,  HHS  and  Education 

Federal  Impact  Aid 
May  15,  1991 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  thank  you  for 
allowing  me  the  opportunity  to  testify  today  to  express  my  support 
for  increased  funding  for  the  Impact  Aid  program  for  Fiscal  Year 
1992.  I  would  also  like  to  thank  the  Committee  for  its  past 
support  which  has  been  so  vital  to  the  program. 

Funding  for  the  impact  aid  program  is  crucial  to  two  school 
districts  in  my  congressional  district  in  Ohio  —  Windham  Exempted 
Village  School  District  and  Southeast  Local  School  District. 
Thousands  of  acres  of  federal  land  lie  within  th,ese  two  school 
districts.  As  you  know,  the  impact  of  this  federal  land  erodes  the 
local  taxable  land  base  available  to  fund  the  operations  of  the 
schools.  These  schools  depend  on  the  federal  impact  aid  monies 
they  receive  to  help  meet  both  maintenance  and  operational  costs. 
Without  this  federal  assistance  program,  impacted  schools,  like  the 
ones  in  my  district,  would  be  unable  to  keep  their  doors  open  given 
the  dramatic  loss  of  taxable  land  expended  by  the  federal 
government . 
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I  am  especially  concerned  about  funding  for  Section  2  schools 
as  both  of  the  impacted  schools  in  my  congressional  district  are 
Section  2  schools.  Both  schools  receive  only  70  percent  of  their 
full  entitlement  granted  under  present  law.  The  most  recent 
figures  received  in  my  office  show  that  in  FY  8  9  Windham  Exempted 
Village  School  District  was  entitled  to  receive  $25/372.  Instead, 
they  received  a  prorated  entitlement  of  just  $17,760.  Southeast 
Local  School  District's  situation  was  quite  similar.  Southeast 
would  have  received  $313,307  with  full  funding  of  the  program  but 
received  only  $219,314  with  a  prorated  entitlement.  As  these 
figures  indicate,  school  districts  are  receiving  far  less  monetary 
support  than  anticipated  and  must  make  comparable  cuts  in  their 
budgets.  The  federal  government  must  fully  fund  this  program.  The 
funding  level  for  Section  2  schools  has  plummeted  from  FY  87  at  $22 
million  to  a  sobering  $16.6  million  in  FY  91.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Subcommittee  will  increase  Section  2  funding  by  at  least  $6 
million.  Although  budget  constraints  are  being  felt  in  nearly 
every  domestic  discretionary  program,  this  $6  million  increase 
would  still  be  only  80  percent  of  Section  2  entitlements. 
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The  importance  of  the  Impact  Aid  program  nationwide  is  being 
made  apparent  today.  Students  in  Ohio's  11th  congressional 
district  —  and  across  the  country  —  depend  on  these  very 
essential  funds.  If  we  as  a  nation  expect  to  compete  in  an  ever- 
changing  global  marketplace,  then  we  must  take  these  and  other 
important  steps  to  lead  us  in  that  direction.  To  ensure  that  our 
nation's  students  receive  the  best  education  possible,  I  ask  that 
the  Subcommittee  consider  full  funding  for  the  Impact  Aid  program. 
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Wednesday,  May  15,  1991. 

:  WITNESS 

HON.  JIM  JONTZ.  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF 
INDIANA 

Mr.  JoNTZ.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Last  year  I  came  before  you  and  asked  for  your  attention  to  the 
needs  in  the  area  of  educating  handicapped  children  under  PubKc 
Law  94-142.  You  did  a  great  job. 

The  end  result  was  a  17  percent  increase  in  funding  for  that  pro- 
gram. Today,  I  am  here  to  join  my  colleagues  in  asking  you  to  do 
the  same  thing  for  Impact  Aid. 

This  summarizes  my  testimony.  I  have  asked  that  it  be  included 
in  the  record. 

Mr.  Natcher.  It  will  be  placed  in  the  record  in  its  entirety. 

Mr.  Jontz,  we  appreciate  your  appearance  before  our  committee. 
You  have  given  us  an  excellent  statement. 

Mr.  Davis,  you  know  what  they  say  in  the  bible  about  the  last. 
So  we  are  going  to  listen  to  you. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Jontz  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF  U.S.   REP.   JIM  JONTZ 

before  the 
HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  LABOR,   HHS,   AND  EDUCATION 

MAY  15,  1991 

IMPACT  AID 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  appreciate  your 
courtesy  in  permitting  me  to  testify  today.     Before  I  begin,  I 
wanted  to  thank  you  for  your  support  in  the  past  for  improved 
funding  of  elementary  and  secondary  education  programs. 

Last  year  I  appeared  before  your  subcommittee  to  urge  your 
support  for  improved  funding  for  programs  under  P.L.  94-142. 
Handicapped  education  funding  was  increased  for  FY  1991  by  17 
percent  over  FY  1990  spending,  which  is  greatly  appreciated.  The 
Administration  has  proposed  a  9.6  percent  increase  for  FY  1992, 
but  as  you  know  we  have  much  ground  to  make  up.  Whatever 
increase  in  funding  you  could  provide  for  P.L.  94-142  programs 
will  be  a  big  help  to  our  schools  in  meeting  their  commitment  to 
providing  appropriate  and  free  schooling  for  disabled  children. 

While  most  local  school  corporations  receive  less  than  10  percent 
of  their  budget  from  the  federal  government,  these  federal  funds 
are  important  in  that  they  address  specific  needs  which  otherwise 
schools  might  not  have  the  resources  to  accommodate. 

Chapter  1,  P.L.  94-142,  drug  free  schools,  vocational  education, 
math  and  science,  and  impact  aid  are  the  largest  such  programs. 

Budget  deficits  have  been  projected  for  at  least  30  state 
governments  including  Indiana's.     Regrettably,  many  school 
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corporations  in  my  district  and  around  the  nation  face  difficult 
decisions  because  of  the  likelihood  that  state  support  for 
schools  will  be  less  than  anticipated  for  the  coining  year.  They 
are  considering  options  as  severe  as  program  cuts,  teacher 
layoffs,  or  in  some  cases,  sharp  local  tax  increases. 

The  way  that  we  in  the  Congress  can  best  help  local  schools  at 
this  time  is  to  properly  fund  these  existing  programs. 
Regrettably,   limited  resources  have  not  allowed  us  to  do  as  well 
as  we  should  in  some  areas,  including  handicapped  education  and 
impact  aid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  respectfully  urge  the  subcommittee  to  again 
make  elementary  and  secondary  education  programs  a  priority,  and 
to  fund  these  programs  as  fully  as  possible  this  year. 

Today  I  want  to  focus  on  impact  aid,  which  several  school 
corporations  in  my  district  depend  on  to  meet  their  commitment  to 
military  families. 

Let  me  specifically  urge  a  full  appropriation  for  the  impact  aid 
program,  which  would  be  $885  million.     Let  me  also  urge  you  to 
reject  the  Administration's  proposal  to  eliminate  section  3(b) 
payments . 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  make  the  point  why  a  full  impact  aid 
appropriation  is  necessary,  I  want  to  use  the  example  of  a  school 
system  which  serves  communities  surrounding  Grissom  Air  Force  in 
my  district. 
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Maconaquah  School  Corporation  of  Bunker  Hill,  Indiana,  depends  on 
a  full  impact  aid  appropriation. 

More  than  38  percent  of  the  students  at  Maconaquah  schools  are 
"A"s  or  "B"s.     One  out  of  three  children  enrolled  had  a  parent 
deployed  in  the  Persian  Gulf  through  the  305th  and  434th 
Refueling  Wings.     The  emotional  impact  of  the  war  on  the  children 
of  military  families  has  required  extra  attention  and  resources, 
as  you  can  imagine. 

To  make  matters  worse,  Grissom  is  on  the  base  closing  list 
prepared  by  the  Defense  Department  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Base  Closure  and  Realignment  Commission  and  the  Congress. 

So  this  year  and  the  next  several  years  will  be  difficult  ones 
for  the  Grissom  community. 

Regardless  of  any  proposals  put  forth  in  America  2  000  or  other 
education  reform  plans,  achieving  educational  excellence  in 
federally-impacted  schools  such  as  Maconaquah  will  not  be 
possible  without  a  commitment  to  current  federal  responsibilities 
such  as  impact  aid. 

Mr.  Chairman,   in  closing  I  would  urge  you  to  reject  the 
Administration's  proposed  cuts  in  impact  aid  in  view  of  the 
consequences  such  cuts  could  mean  for  the  military  families  who 
depend  on  the  funding  to  ensure  a  quality  education  for  their 
children. 


Thank  you  for  the  support  you  have  given  impact  aid  in  the  past. 
I  would  urge  you  to  fully  fund  it  this  year. 
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Wednesday,  May  15,  1991. 

WITNESS 

HON.  BOB  DAVIS,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE 
OF  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  Davis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be  here  today,  especially  to  be 
here  with  my  good  friend  and  long-time  colleague,  who  now  is  the 
ranking  member  of  your  subcommittee,  Carl  Pursell. 

Your  committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  always  been  very  supportive 
of  the  needs  of  the  children  around  the  country.  I  have  14  districts 
in  my  constitutional  district  that  are  affected  with  an  annual 
income  of  under  $15,000  a  year.  It  would  be  impossible  for  these 
families  to  be  able  to  make  up  the  loss  category  A  and  B  money. 
We  appreciate  what  you  have  done  in  the  past. 

The  fact  that — I  have  never  been  to  a  subcommittee  that  had 
this  many  Members  of  Congress  testify  before  it.  You  probably  had 
more  Members  of  Congress  testify  today  in  front  of  your  subcom- 
mittee than  any  committee  in  Congress,  which  shows  how  strongly 
the  Members  feel,  because  when  a  Member  personally  makes  an 
appearance  before  the  subcommittee,  you  know  has  is  serious  about 
the  issue. 

You  have  always  been  there  to  help  in  the  past  and  we  appreci- 
ate what  you  have  done  in  the  past  and  we  will  be  there  to  help 
you  this  year  and  in  the  future. 

Thank  you. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Davis  follows:] 
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THE  HONORABLE  ROBERT  DAVIS 
MICHIGAN-ELEVENTH  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT 


TESTIMONY  BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR,  HHS  AND  EDUCATION 
REGARDING  FY»92  FUNDING  FOR 
P.L.   81-815  (IMPACT  AID) 
MAY  15,  1991 
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MR.  CHAIRMAN,  THANK  YOU  FOR  ALLOWING  ME  TO  TESTIFY  BEFORE  YOUR 
SUBCOMMITTEE  REGARDING  IMPACT  AID.     I  AM  PLEASED  TO  BE  AMONG  THOSE 
MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS  WHO  HAVE  COME  BEFORE  YOU  TODAY  IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE 
PROGRAM.     MR.   CHAIRMAN,  THERE  CAN  BE  NO  BETTER  TESTAMENT  TO  HOW 
CONGRESS  FEELS  ABOUT  IMPACT  AID  THAN  IN  THE  SHOW  OF  SUPPORT  PRESENTED, 
ORALLY  AND  WRITTEN,   BY  OUR  COLLEAGUES  IN  THE  HOUSE  AND  BY  THOSE  WHO 
HAVE  COME  OVER  FROM  THE  SENATE. 

AS  YOU  KNOW  MR.   CHAIRMAN,  THIS  IS  A  PROGRAM  THAT  OUTDATES  ALL 
OTHER  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS-THE  BASIS  FOR  SOME 
VERY  POPULAR  FEDERAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS.     FOR  EXAMPLE,  WHAT  IS  KNOWN 
TODAY  AS  "CHAPTER  I"  BEGAN  AS  AN  AMENDMENT  TO  IMPACT  AID  IN  1965.  THE 
TRACK  RECORD  IMPACT  AID  HAS  DEVELOPED  OVER  THESE  YEARS  IS  IMPECCABLE. 
IT  IS  A  PROGRAM  THAT  WORKS.     IT  IS  A  PROGRAM  WHICH  ALLOWS  THE  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT  TO  FULFILL  A  RESPONSIBILITY  IT  REALIZED  DURING  THE 
POST-WORLD  II  PERIOD-A  FINANCIAL  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  LOCAL  EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCIES  IN  THIS  COUNTRY  THAT  EDUCATE  CHILDREN  WHOSE  PARENTS  EITHER 
WORK  AND/OR  RESIDE  ON  FEDERAL  PROPERTY.     I  DON'T  HAVE  TO  PROVIDE  YOU 
WITH  A  DETAILED  DESCRIPTION  OF  WHO  THESE  CHILDREN  ARE-WE  ALL  KNOW  WHO 
THESE  CHILDREN  ARE.     MANY  OF  THEM  ARE  CHILDREN  WHO  HAD  A  PARENT  AND  IN 
SOME  CASES  BOTH  PARENTS,  DEPLOYED  IN  THE  PERSIAN  GULF  WAR.     THESE  WERE 
CHILDREN  WHO  WENT  THROUGH  AND  ARE  CONTINUING  TO  EXPERIENCE  A  TREMENDOUS 
AMOUNT  OF  EMOTIONAL  PRESSURE.     AND  IN  A  RURAL  DISTRICT  LIKE  MINE  THE 
SCHOOL  SYSTEM  SERVED  AS  A  STABILIZING  FORCE  THROUGHOUT  THIS  PERIOD. 
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THE  SAME  KIND  OF  ARGUMENT  HOLDS  TRUE  I  AM  SURE  FOR  KIDS  WHOSE 
PARENTS  RESIDE  ON  FEDERAL  INDIAN  LAND  OR  IN  THE  LOW-RENT  HOUSING 
PROJECTS  FUNDED  BY  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  INNER  CITIES  OF  THIS 
COUNTRY.     IN  ALL  OF  THESE  INSTANCES,  THE  PRESENCE  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT  HAS  CAUSED  A  TAX  LOSS  IN  THOSE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  DELIVERING 
EDUCATIONAL  SERVICES  TO  FEDERALLY-CONNECTED  CHILDREN. 

AS  A  MEMBER  WHOSE  DISTRICT  RELIES  HEAVILY  ON  THIS  REVENUE,   I  AM 
ACUTELY  AWARE  OF  THE  TREMEDOUS  BENEFITS  IMPACT  AID  PROVIDES  THE 
STUDENTS  AND  COMMUNITIES  IN  MY  DISTRICT.     IN  MICHIGAN,  MY  CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICT  WOULD  BE  HIT  HARDEST  BY  A  FUNDING  SHORTFALL.     FOR  EXAMPLE,  THE 
GWINN  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  IN  MY  DISTRICT  IS  A  "SUPER  A"  IMPACT  AID  SCHOOL 
SYSTEM.     THEIR  ENROLLMENT  IS  OVER  60  PERCENT  MILITARY-ANY  DECREASES  IN 
IMPACT  AID  FUNDING  WOULD  BE  DEVASTATING  AND  COULD  CLOSE  THE  SCHOOL 
SYSTEM  PERMANENTLY.     I  HAVE  FOURTEEN  DISTRICTS  THAT  RECEIVE  FUNDING 
UNDER  THE  IMPACT  AID  PROGRAM.     THESE  DISTRICTS  ENROLL  A  LITTLE  OVER 
4,300  CATEGORY  "A"  AND  "B"  STUDENTS.     IN  FY'89  THESE  FOURTEEN  DISTRICTS 
RECEIVED  JUST  A  BIT  OVER  $6  MILLION  IN  IMPACT  AID  PAYMENTS.  HOWEVER, 
IF  THE  PROGRAM  WAS  FULLY  FUNDED  THEIR  COLLECTIVE  PAYMENT  WOULD  BE  ABOUT 
$8.7  MILLION-LEAVING  LOCAL  TAXPAYERS  TO  MAKE  UP  THE  DIFFERENCE  OF  $2.7 
MILLION.     THAT  IS  A  31  PERCENT  SUBSIDY  THEY  ARE  PROVIDING  THE  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT-A  SUBSTANTIAL  SUBSIDY  FOR  A  DISTRICT  WHOSE  AVERAGE  INCOME 
ANNUAL  INCOME  IS  UNDER  $14,000. 

36  PERCENT  OF  THE  FEDERALLY  CONNECTED  STUDENTS  IN  MY  DISTRICT  ARE 
CATEGORY  "B"  STUDENTS.     IF  THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  BUDGET  WERE  ACCEPTED, 
TAXPAYERS  WOULD  BE  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  TOTALLY  SUBSIDIZING  CATEGORY  "B" 
STUDENTS-NOT  68  CENTS  FOR  EVERY  FEDERAL  DOLLAR  OWED  THE  SCHOOL 
DISTRICT,  BUT  RATHER  THEY  WOULD  PAY  THE.  FULL  DOLLAR.     IMPACT  AID  FUNDS 
ARE  NOT  A  PRIVILEGE  BUT  A  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT.  I 
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WOULD  LIKE  TO  JOIN  IN  WITH  MY  COLLEAGUES  WHO  HAVE  ALSO  PRESENTED 
TESTIMONY  IN  URGING  THAT  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  REJECT  THE  ADMINISTRATION'S 
FY '92  PROPOSAL  TO  ELIMINATE  FUNDING  FOR  CATEGORY  "B"  STUDENTS. 

INCREASED  FUNDING  FOR  IMPACT  AID  SHOULD  BE  INCLUDED  IN  THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE'S  LIST  OF  PRIORITIES.     I  REALIZE  THAT  YOUR  FIRST  JOB  WILL 
BE  TO  RESTORE  CATEGORY  "B"  FUNDING,  BUT  I  THINK  WE  MUST  MOVE  BEYOND 
ONLY  RESTORATION.     THE  IMPACT  AID  PROGRAM,   INCLUDING  SECTIONS  2  AND  3, 
AND  SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION,  SHOULD  BE  FUNDED  AT  A  LEVEL  THAT  IS  EQUAL  TO 
ITS  IMPORTANCE  AS  A  PROGRAM. 

MR.  CHAIRMAN,  FOR  THESE  REASONS  I  ASK  THAT  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 
FULFILL  ITS  OBLIGATION  TO  FEDERALLY  IMPACTED  SCHOOLS  AND  TO  NOT  PLACE 
FURTHER  BURDEN  ON  TAXPAYERS  IN  FEDERALLY  AFFECTED  AREAS.     I  APPRECIATE 
THE  WORK  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  HAS  DONE  IN  THE  PAST  FOR  THE  PROGRAM  AND 
PLEASE  KNOW  MR.  CHAIRMAN,  THAT  I  WILL  DO  WHATEVER  I  CAN  DO  TO  ASSIST 
YOU  IN  YOUR  EFFORTS.     THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  TIME  AND  CONSIDERATION  ON  THIS 
CRUCIAL  MATTER. 


/ 
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Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Davis,  you  always  have  helped  us, 
and  we  appreciate  your  appearance.  You  have  appeared  before  our 
committee  on  a  number  of  occasions.  You  made  an  excellent  state- 
ment. I  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Pursell,  I  want  to  yield  to  you. 

Mr.  Pursell.  We  had  a  total  of  55.  We  sort  of  translate  that,  Mr. 
Davis,  into  500  votes  also. 
Mr.  Davis.  I  think  you  can. 

Mr.  Pursell.  We  appreciate  your  support  and  leadership  in 
Michigan,  as  well,  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Davis. 

This  concludes  the  hearing  for  today  on  the  request  concerning 
category  B  of  Impact  Aid.  We  want  to  thank  all  of  the  Members 
who  have  appeared.  And,  again,  we  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
those  Members  and  everything  that  is  concerned  about  this  pro- 
gram, that  we  will  have  to  rearrange  some  of  the  money  in  our  bill 
now  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  the  amount  that  was  deleted,  either 
in  the  sum  of  $133  million  or  more,  and  we  hope  when  we  bring 
this  bill  out,  we  will  bring  out  a  good  bill,  we  will  bring  out  a  bill 
that  will  say  to  the  people  in  this  country,  when  you  take  care  of 
the  health  of  your  people  and  educate  your  children,  you  continue 
living  in  the  strongest  country  in  the  world. 

We  believe  that  on  this  subcommittee.  We  have  believed  it  for 
years  and  years  and  years.  So  when  we  bring  it  out,  you  people 
help  us  now.  Thank  you  very  much.  The  committee  will  now  ad- 
journ until  ten  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

Thank  you. 

[Additional  statements  submitted  for  the  record  on  Impact  Aid 
by  Members  of  Congress  follow:] 
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TESTIMONY 
OF 

CONGRESSMAN  WILLIAM  J.  HUGHES 
2ND  DISTRICT  NEW  JERSEY 

STATEMENT  ON  THE  FEDERAL  IMPACT  AID  PROGRAM, 
GIVEN  BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LAB(3R,  HEALTH  & 
HUMAN  SERVICES,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  APPROPRIATIONS 
COMMITTEE,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  THE 
HONORABLE  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER,  CHAIRMAN 

MAY  15,  1991 

THANK  YOU  VERY  MUCH  MR.  CHAIRMAN.      I  AM  BILL 
HUGHES,  MEMBER  OF  CONGRESS  REPRESENTING  NEW  lERSEY'S 
SECOND  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT.    I  APPRECIATE  THE 
OPPORTUNITY  TO  TESTIFY  TODAY  BEFORE  THIS  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  IMPACT  AID  PROGRAM,  AND 
SPECIFICALLY,  HOW  THIS  PROGRAM  HAS  AFFECTED  SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS  WHICH  I  REPRESENT. 

THE  SECOND  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT  OF  NEW  jERSEY, 
WHICH  CONSISTS  OF  THE  FIVE  SOUTHERN  COUNTIES  OF  THE 
STATE,  HAS  10  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  WHICH  RELY  ON  IMPACT  AID 
FUNDING.    EICiHT  OF  THESE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  HAVE 
CATEGORY  "B"  FEDERALLY  CONNECTED  STUDENTS  AND  TWO 
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SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  HAVE  BOTH  "A"  AND  "B"  STUDENTS. 

AS  WE  ALL  KNOW,  A  LARGE  PERCENTAGE  OF  THE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS'  OPERATING  FUNDS  IS  RAISED  THROUGH  THE 
PROPERTY  TAX,  A  TAX  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  IS  EXEMPT 
FROM.    THOSE  PARENTS  THAT  ARE  FEDERALLY-CONNECTED  BY 
LIVING  AND  WORKING  ON  FEDERALLY  OWNED  LAND  DO  NOT 
CONTRIBUTE  TO  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM'S  REVENUES  THROUGH 
THE  LOCAL  TAX  STRUCTURE.      IMPACT  AID  IS  SUPPOSED  TO 
RECTIFY  THAT  PROBLEM,  BUT  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  IS 
SHIRKING  ITS  RESPONSIBILTY  BY  REFUSING  TO  PAY  ITS  FAIR 
SHARE  OF  THE  EXPENSE. 

THE  TEN  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  WITH  FEDERALLY  CONNECTED 
CHILDREN  IN  SOUTHERN  NEW  jERSEY  WOULD  HAVE  RECEIVED 
$1.8  MILLION  IN  1989  IF  THE  IMPACT  AID  PROGRAM  WAS 
FUNDED  AT  ITS  FULLY  AUTHORIZED  LEVEL.    INSTEAD,  THESE 
DISTRICTS  ONLY  RECEIVED  ROUGHLY  $447,000  IN  1989  -  A 
FOURTH  OF  THEIR  AUTHORIZED  ENTITLEMENT  --  RESULTING  IN 
A  DIFFERENCE  OF  $1.3  MILLION. 


44-097   0—91  17 
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IN  OTHER  WORDS,  THE  FEDERAL  (iOVERNMENT  RENE(.ED 
ON  75%  OF  ITS  COMMITMENT. 

AS  A  TAXPAYER,  I  WOULD  HATE  TO  THINK  WHAT  WOULD 
HAPPEN  TO  ME  IF  I  GAVE  THE  IRS  ONLY  25%  OF  MY  FULL  TAX 
LIABILITY. 

I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  CALL  YOUR  ATIENTION  TO  THE 
ATLANTIC  CITY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  IN  ATLANTIC  CITN',  NEW 
JERSEY,  WHICH  DRAMATICALLY  ILLUSTRATES  THE  NEED  FOR 
INCREASING  THE  LEVEL  OF  FUNDING  FOR  IMPACT  AID. 

THE  ATLANTIC  CITY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  EDUCATE  A  LARGE 
NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  WHICH  RESIDE  IN  PUBLIC  HOUSING.  IN 
1989,  874  FEDERALLY  CONNECTED  "B"  STUDENTS  ATTENDED 
ATLANTIC  CITY  SCHOOLS. 

IF  THE  IMPACT  AID  PROGRAM  WAS  FULLY  FUNDED,  THE 
ATLANTIC  CITY  SCHOOLS'  AUTHORIZED  ENTITLEMENT  IN  198^) 
WOULD  HAVE  BEEN  NEARLY  $551,000.00.    ATLANTIC  CAVi' 
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SCHOOLS,  HOWEVER,  RECEIVED  LESS  THAN   10%  OF  THEIR 
ENTITLEMENT  TOTALINC.  $58,700. 

AND  WHAT  IS  THE  EFFECT  OF  THIS  CASH  SHORTFALL? 

MANY  SCHOOLS  IN  MY  DISTRICT  HAVE  ABANDONED  PLANS 
FOR  NEW  PROGRAMS  AND  HAVE  HAD  TO  EXAMINE  EXISTING 
PROGRAMS  FOR  REDUCTION  OR  ELIMINATION.    TEACHERS  L(3ST 
THROUGH  ATTRITION  ARE  NOT  BEING  REPLACED.  EQUIPMENT 
AND  SUPPLY  ORDERS  ARE  PUT  ON  HOLD.    AND  LAST  SPRING, 
ONE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  CONTACTED  ME  TO  EXPEDITE  THE 
RELEASE  OF  FUNDS  FROM  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  SO 
THEY  COULD  MAKE  PAYROLL. 

CLEARLY  THIS  IS  NO  WAY  TO  EDUCATE  THE  FUTURE 
LEADERS  OF  OUR  COUNTRY? 
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LAST  WEEK  WE  PROUDLY  WELCOMED  AND  HONORED 
GENERAL  SCHWARTZKOPE  WHO  SO  ELO(^UENTLY  EXTOLLED  THE 
BRAVERY,  THE  COMMITMENT,  AND  THE  QUALITY  OF  THE  MEN 
AND  WOMEN  OF  OUR  ARMED  SERVICES. 

I  BELIEVE  THAT  WE  OWE  IT  TO  OUR  SERVICEMEN  AND 
WOMEN  TO  FUND  THE  IMPACT  AID  PROGRAM  AT  A  LEVEL 
WHICH  GUARANTEES  A  (^)UALITY  EDUCATION  FOR  THEIR 
CHILDREN.    IS  ANYTHING  LESS  A  FITTING  TRIBUTE  TO  THE 
SACRIFICE  AND  SERVICE  THESE  MEN  AND  WOMEN  HAVE  (.IVEN 
OUR  COUNTRY? 

MR  CHAIRMAN,  I  URGE  YOUR  SUBCOMMITTEE  TO  FUND 
THE  IMPACT  AID  PROGRAM  TO  THE  MAXIMUM  EXTENT  POSSIBLE 
WHICH  WILL  ENSURE  A  CJUALITY  EDUCATION  FOR  ALL  OUR 
NATION'S  STUDENTS. 

THANK  YOU  MR.  CHAIRMAN. 
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CONGRESSMAN  DAN  SCHAEFER 
STATEMENT  FOR  IMPACT  AID  HEARING 
MAY  15,  1991 

THANK  YOU  FOR  ALLOWING  ME  TO  SAY  A  FEW  WORDS  ON  BEHALF  OF 
THE  IMPACT  AID  PROGRAM.     I  UNDERSTAND  THAT  MANY  MEMBERS  WISH  TO 
SPEAK  TODAY  SO  I  WILL  KEEP  MY  REMARKS  BRIEF. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  IS  CURRENTLY  STRUGGLING  TO  DEVELOP  AN 
EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  THAT  WORKS.     AT  ALL  LEVELS — PRIMARY,  SECONDARY 
AND  POST-SECONDARY — EXISTING  POLICIES  ARE  BEING  EXAMINED  AND 
REVAMPED  IN  A  LONG  OVERDUE  EFFORT  TO  PROVIDE  SUPERIOR  EDUCATION 
FOR  ALL  STUDENTS.     WITHOUT  QUESTION,   THIS  CANNOT  BE  ACHIEVED 
WITHOUT  FULL  PARTICIPATION  AND  BURDEN  SHARING  AT  ALL  LEVELS — 
SCHOOLS,   COMMUNITIES,   STATE  GOVERNMENTS  AND  THE  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT. 

UNFORTUNATELY,  MANY  SCHOOLS  ARE  PREVENTED  FROM  PROVIDING 
AN  ADEQUATE  EDUCATION  FOR  THEIR  STUDENTS  AS  A  RESULT  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT'S  PRESENCE  IN  THEIR  COMMUNITY.     WHILE  A 
MILITARY  INSTALLATION  OR  GOVERNMENT  AGENCY  IS  GENERALLY  A  WELCOME 
ADDITION  TO  A  COMMUNITY,   ITS'  AREA  SCHOOLS  INEVITABLY  SUFFER  FROM 
THE  DOUBLE-HIT  OF  A  LOWER  TAX  BASE  COMBINED  WITH  LARGE  NUMBERS  OF 
FEDERALLY-CONNECTED  CHILDREN . 

THE  IMPACT  AID  PROGRAM  IS  THE  ONLY  RELIEF  THESE  FINANCIALLY 
STRAPPED  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  HAVE  TO  OFFSET  A  LARGE  FEDERAL  PRESENCE 
IN  THEIR  COMMUNITY.     WITHOUT  IMPACT  AID  ASSISTANCE,   NOT  ONLY  THE 
FEDERALLY-CONNECTED  CHILDREN,   BUT  ALL  CHILDREN  IN  THOSE  SCHOOLS 
ARE  PUT  AT  AN  EDUCATIONAL  DISADVANTAGE.     I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  ADD  MY 
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SUPPORT  FOR  THE  IMPACT  AID  PROGRAM  AND  ENCOURAGE  MY  COLLEAGUES  TO 
DO  THE  SAME. 


THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  TIME. 
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TESTIMONY  OF 
THE  HONORABLE  LAMAR  SMITH 
2 1ST  DISTRICT  OF  TEXAS 


STATEMENT  OF     THE  FEDERAL  IMPACT  AID  PROGRAM,   GIVEN  BEFORE 
THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR,   HEALTH  &  HUMAN  SERVICES,  AND 
EDUCATION  OF  THE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE,   U.S.    HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES,    THE  HONOTABLE  WILLIAM  H.   NATCHER,  CHAIRMAN 

May,    15,  1991 

Mr.  Chairman, 

I  appreciate  being  allowed  to  present  testimony  on  behalf 
of  the  Federal  Impact  Aid  program.     To  illustrate  some  of  the 
problems  that  federally  impacted  schools  in  our  nation  face,  I 
would  like  to  focus  on  three  military  school  districts  in  the 
San  Antonio,  Texas  area. 

All  federally  impacted  schools  are  not  equal.     As  your 
committee  considers  appropriations  for  the  Federal  Impact  Aid 
program,   I  urge  my  colleagues  to  keep  unique  situations  like  the 
ones  I  am  about  to  describe  in  mind. 

The  Fort  Sam  Houston,   Lackland  and  Randolph  Field 
Independent  School  Districts  educate  3,600  children  whose 
parents  live  on  these  three  military  installations.  The 
education  of  these  children  impacts  the  entire  San  Antonio  area. 

A  number  of  factors  have  caused  these  three  military  school 
districts  to  have  serious  budgetary  problems  over  the  past 
several  years. 

The  districts  are  three  of  seven  coterminous  districts  in 
the  nation:     the  boundaries  of  the  school  districts  are  the 
boundaries  of  the  military  installations. 

This  means  the  districts  have  no  tax  base.     They  have  no 
authority  to  issue  bonds  for  capital  projects.     They  are 
completely  dependent  on  federal  and  state  funding. 

In  addition  to  budget  cuts  that  have  affected  Fort  Sam 
Houston,   Lackland  and  Randolph  Field  school  districts,   the  State 
of  Texas  has  adopted  several  educational  reform  requirements 
such  as  student-teacher  rations,  merit  pay  systems  and  reporting 
requirements  that  are  quite  expensive. 

Most  school  districts  have  raised  taxes  in  the  past  years 
to  pay  for  these  reforms.     However,  because  the  San  Antonio 
military  school  districts  have  no  tax  base,   they  cannot  raise 
taxes . 
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Mr.  Chairman,  as  your  sxibcommittee  considers  funding  of  the 
Impact  Aid  progreun,  I  urge  you  to  keep  districts  such  as  Fort 
Sam  Houston,  Lackland,  and  Randolph  Field  in  mind. 

All  federally  impacted  schools  are  not  alike.  Unique 
situation  exist  that  deserve  the  attention  and  consideration  of 
this  committee. 

A  lack  of  adequate  funding  will  hurt  the  children  more  than 
anyone  else.     And  it  is  children  who  are  our  future. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WASHINGTON.  DC  205^5 

Statement  of  Rep.  Pete  Stark 
Before  the  Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  and  Education 
Subcommittee. 


Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  living  in  difficult  times;  virtually  every  pro- 
gram for  which  the  federal  government  spends  money  is  coming  under 
scrutiny  and  risks  being  cut.  You  know  that  I  have  fought  and  continue  to 
fight  for  funding  for  our  health  care  system.  However,  the  quality  of  our 
schools  is  another  area  where  we  must  avoid  cuts  wherever  possible,  and  I 
believe  that  we  must  avoid  cuts  in  impact  aid. 

It  is  important  for  us  to  remember  the  state  which  our  educational 
system  is  in.  We  have  all  heard  various  studies  which  find  that  American 
students  rank  in  some  obscenely  low  place,  compared  to  their  foreign 
counterparts.  People  from  all  parts  of  the  political  spectrum  have  called 
for  improvements  in  our  educational  system.  The  consensus  is  that 
education  in  America  needs  help,  and  the  last  thing  which  we  should  do  is 
increase  the  burden  on  an  already  troubled  school  system. 

In  addition  to  considering  the  effect  which  cutting  impact  aid  will 
have  on  schools,  we  also  must  look  at  this  issue  from  the  side  of  fairness. 
Since  1950,  we  have  recognized  that  the  actions  of  the  United  States 
Government  can  adversely  affect  local  school  districts,  and  40  years  later 
that  is  still  true.  When  a  federal  project  is  placed  in  a  certain  location,  it 
adversely  affects  local  school  districts  because  the  federal  land  is  untaxable; 
the  school  district  loses  part  of  its  tax  base  because  of  our  action.  Second,  a 
federal  project  will  rotate  a  large  number  of  families  through  a  school  dis- 
trict and  place  a  disproportionately  large  burden  on  the  local  district. 
When  military  families  are  involved,  they  unfommately  are  often  below 
the  area's  average  income,  but  they  still  need  a  full  range  of  educational 
services. 

Because  of  these  factors,  we  must  realize  that  impact  aid  is  simply 
the  United  States  Government  paying  its  fair  share  for  the  disruption  which 
it  causes.  It  used  to  be  that  when  someone  broke  something,  he  was  ex- 
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pected  to  pay  for  it.  The  Adm-  listration's  proposed  cut  subverts  that 
principle. 

We  are  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  countries  in  the  world. 
What  message  would  it  send  to  our  children  if  they  realized  that  the  gov- 
ernment which  is  supposed  to  stand  for  all  that  is  right  and  good  does  not 
have  the  fortitude  to  pay  for  what  it  fairly  owes?  Do  we  really  want  to  be 
seen  as  trying  to  squirm  out  of  a  legitimate  debt?  Let's  not  cut  impact  aid 
so  we  won't  have  to  give  those  explanations. 
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Svibcommittee  on  Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services  and  Education 
Wednesday,  May  15,  1991 

11:20  a.m. 
Rep.  Sherwood  Boehlert 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  greatly  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify 
today  in  support  of  Impact  Aid  and  LIHEAP. 

The  Subcommittee  faces  many  difficult  decisions  as  it  considers 
the  1992  Labor-HHS  Appropriations  bill.     The  subcommittee  is  forced  to 
set  priorities  for  distributing  limited  dollars  among  a  large  number  of 
worthy  programs.     It  is  imperative  that  programs  capable  of  meeting 
severe  human  needs  be  recognized  with  appropriate  funding. 

Impact  Aid  and  LIHEAP  are  such  programs. 

Impact  Aid  represents  a  federal  obligation  to  compensate  school 
districts  for  lost  revenues  when  the  federal  government  has  taken 
property  off  the  tax  rolls,  or  provided  various  tax  preferences  for 
federal  personnel  in  the  area. 

Without  Impact  Aid,  or  if  aid  is  significantly  reduced,  the  local 
taxpayers — many  of  whom  are  senior  citizens  on  fixed  incomes — must  pay 
a  heavier  burden  of  taxes  to  support  public  education. 

In  my  Congressional  District  alone,  there  are  ten  Impacted  school 
districts,  that  educate  over  three  thousand  children  whose  parents  live 
and/or  work  on  federal  property.     A  reduction  in  Impact  Aid  to  school 
districts  would  be  devastating.     Either  the  public  schools  would  be 
crippled  in  their  ability  to  provide  a  decent  education  to  our  kids,  or 
the  local  taxpayers  would  have  to  subsidize  their  federally  employed 
neighbors  to  an  even  greater  extent. 
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It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  Impact  Aid  program  is  not  a 
federal  handout,  but  a  federal  obligation.     I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  of  this  subcommittee  to  remember  the  merits  of  the  program, 
and  treat  it  fairly  in  the  appropriations  process. 

LIHEAP 

I  also  encourage  the  subcommittee  to  support  the  House  budget 

resolution  which  maintains  the  federal  commitment  to  the  Low  Income 

Home  Energy  Assistance  Program  (LIHEAP) .    The  LIHEAP  program, 

established  in  1984,  is  indispensable  for  low  income  families  in  the 

Northeastern  United  States  who  must  contend  with  harsh  and  cold  winters 

and  often  uncertain  and  fluctuating  energy  prices. 

it 

The  House  budget  resolution  provides  for  LIHEAP  funding  at  the  FY 
1991  funding  level,  adjusted  for  inflation,  at  $1,675  billion  for  1992. 
The  administration's  proposal,  on  the  other  hand,  proposes  to  cut  the 
program  from  $1.4  billion  this  year  to  $925  million  in  1992. 

A  cut  of  these  proportions  would  limit  the  LIHEAP  funding  to  even 
fewer  households.    According  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  the  program  is  serving  less  than  25%  of  all  eligible 
households.     In  addition,  nearly  60%  of  LIHEAP  recipients  have  annual 
incomes  of  $6,000,  and  this  assistance  only  covers  about  25%  of  the 
recipients'  total  energy  bill.     Moreover,  these  needy  recipients 
generally  pay  13  to  23%  of  their  gross  yearly  incomes  on  energy, 
compared  to  3%  for  the  entire  population. 

The  LIHEAP  program  provides  funds  to  the  states  for  energy 
assistance  for  low  income  households.    The  state  awards  a  grant  to 
those  below  a  certain  income  level,  those  at  150%  of  poverty  and  less. 
This  money  is  either  paid  to  the  utility,  or  the  funds  are  used  to 
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weatherize  homes  or  to  repair  faulty  heating  equipment,  promoting 
energy  efficiency  and  conservation. 

The  program  benefits  both  the  energy  users  and  producers  across 
the  nation.     Direct  LIHEAP  assistance  to  those  most  in  need  reduces  the 
need  to  raise  rates  on  the  general  body  of  consumers  and  business. 
This  program  helps  to  keep  the  cold  regions  of  the  country  competitive, 
conservation  minded,  and  efficient. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  combination  of  extreme  financial  need  on  the 
part  of  LIHEAP  participants,  funding  cuts  which  have  left  the  program 
operating  at  a  greatly  reduced  level,  and  the  depletion  of  oil 
overcharge  funds  have  made  the  need  for  appropriate  LIHEAP  funding 
urgent . 

In  closing,  let  me  add  my  support  for  the  efforts  of  Social 
Security  Commissioner  Gwen  King  to  add  1,000  PTEs  to  the  agency.  The 
agency's  downsizing  plan  clearly  went  too  far  to  trim  the  fat.     What  is 
left  is  the  skeletal  remains  of  an  overburdened  process.     SSA  has 
experienced  a  substantial  increase  in  claims  due  to  the  recession  and 
mounted  more  than  600,000  backlogged  claims.     Considering  that  the  SSA 
administrative  costs  represent  only  1.3  percent  of  overall  Social 
Security  spending,  and  that  administrative  costs  are  covered  by  the 
Trust  Fund  (and  should  be  off-budget),  the  commissioner's  request  ^s 
not  unreasonable. 
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STATEMENT  OF  CONGRESSMAN  MIKE  SYMAR 
HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  ST7BCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR,  HHS,  AND  EDUCATION 

MAY  15,  1991 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  holding  these  hearings  on  Impact 
Aid,  and  for  allowing  me  the  opportunity  to  share  my  thoughts 
with  you. 

Impact  Aid  is  the  Federal  government's  attempt  to  compensate 
for  lost  revenue  where  Federal  ownership  or  Federal  activity 
interferes  with  the  local  government's  ability  to  collect  revenue 
in  the  form  of  residential  taxes,  property  taxes,  sales  taxes, 
income  taxes  and  licenses  and  fees.     As  you  know,  these  are  the 
usual  sources  from  which  public  education  is  funded. 

Impact  Aid,  as  enacted  in  1950,  establishes  as  public  policy 
that  the  Federal  government  has  a  responsibility  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  those  public  school  districts  which 
educate  federally  connected  children.    This  group  of  children 
includes  children  of  military  personnel,  children  living  on 
Indian  lands  and  in  federally-subsidized  low-rent  housing,  and 
children  in  special  education. 

There  are  different  types  of  federally  connected  children. 
Impact  Aid  is  designed  to  reflect  those  differences  with 
different  categories.     "Category  A"  includes  children  of  military 
personnel  or  children  residing  on  Indian  land.     These  families 
both  live  and  work  on  federal  land  and  contribute  little  to  the 
local  tax  support  system.     "Category  B"    children  are  from 
families  which  contribute  to  only  some  of  the  revenue  sources. 
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but  not  to  the  extent  necessary  to  pay  the  total  cost  of  a  public 
education.     Impact  Aid  payments  for  Category  A  children  are 
higher  because  of  the  greater  burden  imposed  on  the  school 
district  tax  base. 

Unfortunately,  Impact  Aid  school  districts  are  once  again 
facing  proposed  funding  cuts  in  the  Presidents  1992  Budget 
proposal.     That  proposal  includes  eliminating  all  payments  for 
"Category  B"  children,  which  would  amount  to  a  total  loss  of 
$220,349.  in  the  Second  Congressional  District  of  Oklahoma.  I 
would  caution  my  colleagues  to  avoid  cutting  "Category  B."  The 
justification  for  "B"  students  is  as  great  as  the  justification 
for  the  "A's."     There  is  no  reason  to  view  them  separately. 

In  the  Second  Congressional  District  of  Oklahoma  during 
1989,  Impact  Aid  payments  affected  95  school  districts,  including 
5,338  "A"  students  and  2,123  "B"  students.     In  1991,  the  total 
Impact  Aid  payment  will  be  $8,431,248.     The  amount  required  for 
1992  funding  at  the  authorized  level  is  $9,982,597.        There  is 
no  question  that  continued  funding  is  necessary.     Without  Impact 
Aid,  many  districts  would  not  be  able  to  purchase  much  needed 
materials,  supplies,  and  equipment  to  provide  quality  education. 
The  problems  which  compelled  Congress  to  establish  this  program 
still  exist:     federal  land  holdings  continue  to  reduce  the  local 
tax  base,  federal  employment  continues  to  cause  great 
fluctuations  in  local  school  enrollment,  and  the  local  school 
districts  continue  to  suffer  as  a  result. 

Thank  you  again  for  allowing  me  this  opportunity  to  share  my 
concerns  about  Impact  Aid  funding  with  you.     I  urge  the  Committee 
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to  fund  both  Categories  "A"  and  "B"  at  their  authorized  levels  so 
that  we  continue  to  fulfill  our  commitment  to  the  education  of 
federally  connected  children. 
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STATEMEMT  OF  THE  HONORABLE  VIC  FAZIO 

BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
LABOR.  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES,   EDUCATION  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

ON  FISCl^  YEAR  1992  FUNDING  FOR  IMPACT  AID 

MAY  15.  1991 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  thank  you  for 
giving  me  the  opportunity  to  offer  testimony  again  this  year  in 
support  of  the  Impact  Aid  Program,  a  program  vital  to  the  schools 
and  students  in  my  congressional  district. 

As  one  of  your  colleagues  on  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  I  am  well  aware  of  the  spending  constraints  with  which 
we  are  faced  this  year  and  the  fact  that  many  difficult  choices 
will  have  to  be  made.     I  know  that  there  are  a  great  many 
programs  which  deserve  our  commitment,  yet  face  reductions 
because  of  the  deficit.     On  the  other  hand,  certain  programs 
necessitate  our  continued  commitment.     Impact  Aid  is  one  of  these 
programs.     It  meets  anyone's  standard  of  money  well  spent,  and  I 
would  like  to  request  your  continued  support  for  the  assistance 
these  funds  provide  to  schools  in  my  district  and  across  the 
country . 

Impact  Aid  is  not  a  supplemental  payment  to  school 
districts.     It  is  a  federal  obligation,  a  reimbursement  to  local 
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school  districts  that  are  adversely  affected  by  the  presence  of 
federal  activities  which  add  to  the  pupil  population  but  reduce 
the  tax  base.     Since  most  school  districts  across  the  country 
rely  heavily  on  property  taxes,   school  districts  with  federal 
installations  are  heavily  reliant  on  Impact  Aid.     They  are  faced 
with  the  challenge  of  educating  more  students  while  receiving 
less  financial  support  through  local  property  taxes,  residential 
taxes,  property  taxes  paid  by  the  students'  parents,   and  the 
worksite  property  taxes  paid  by  the  employer.     The  federal  impact 
aid  program  is  vital  in  shoring  up  the  eroded  tax  base  which 
would  have  funded  these  school  districts. 

Impact  Aid  funding  has  been  a  critical  source  of  revenue  for 
California  school  districts.     Currently,   252  school  districts  and 
180,000  students  in  the  state  are  dependent  upon  Impact  Aid  for 
adequate  education.     In  my  congressional  district  alone,  10 
school  districts  and  12,000  students  are  affected.     If  Impact  Aid 
to  school  districts  encompassing  federal  installations  is  cut, 
the  quality  of  education  in  these  districts  will  be  seriously 
compromised. 

For  example,   10  percent  of  the  land  in  Solano  County  is 
federally  owned.     The  county's  2  major  employers — Travis  Air 
Force  Base  and  Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard — are  both  exempted  from 
property  taxes.     They  do  not  contribute  to  the  school  districts' 
revenue  base.     These  large  federal  holdings  dramatically  inhibit 
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the  local  school  districts'  ability  to  raise  revenues  but,  at  the 
sam&  time,  dramatically  increase  their  educational  burden. 
Consequently,  Intact  Aid  assistance  is  essential  to  the  quality 
of  education  in  the  Travis  Unified  School  District,  where  such 
payments  comprise  approximately  25%  of  the  school  district's 
budget. 

The  importance  of  Impact  Aid  funding  in  Travis  Unified 
School  District  increased  dramatically  with  Operation  Desert 
Storm.     Because  Travis  Air  Force  Base  is  the  major  West  Coast 
port  for  the  Military  Aircraft  Command,  its  personnel  have 
ongoing  involvement  in  transporting  people  and  equipment  back 
from  the  Persian  Gulf.     Impact  Aid  funds  help  provide  extensive 
counseling  and  support  services  for  Travis  students,  over  half  of 
whom  had  either  one  or  both  parents  away  from  home  on  assignment 
in  the  Gulf. 

Lastly,  there  is  a  high  mortality  rate  among  parents  of 
Travis  students  because  many  seriously  ill  military  personnel  in 
the  western  United  States  are  assigned  to  the  David  Grant 
Hospital  located  on  base.    The  school  district  utilizes  Impact 
Aid  funds  to  provide  the  necessary  support  for  these  students. 

Let  me  also  take  this  opportunity  to  point  out  the  necessity 
of  continuation  of  support  for  category  B  students:  those 
students  whose  parents  either  live  or  work  on  federal  property. 
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As  you  know,  the  administration  has  again  proposed  the 
elimination  of  this  category.     This  would  mean  cutting  $136.6 
million  and  eliminating  federal  assistance  to  over  1.5  million 
children.     School  districts  all  over  the  country  are  already 
undercompensated  for  the  financial  burden  of  supporting  these 
children.     Elimination  or  reduction  of  funding  would  be 
devastating. 

Mr.  Chairman,   Subcommittee  members,   I  urge  your  support  for 
the  highest  possible  funding  for  Impact  Aid.     We  cannot  afford 
any  further  diminution  of  Impact  Aid  funding.     As  we  seek  to 
improve  the  quality  of  education  in  our  nation's  schools,  the 
curtailment  of  our  commitment  to  Impact  Aid  will  severely  affect 
our  ability  to  ensure  that  every  American  child  receives  a 
quality  education.     We  must  meet  this  federal  obligation  and 
commitment.     We  in  Congress  cannot  afford  to  fail  in  our 
assistance  to  local  school  systems  in  the  education  of  federally 
connected  students. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
request  your  support  for  three  other  items  of  importance  to  both 
the  state  of  California  and  the  nation  as  a  whole.     The  first  is 
SLIAG — State  Legalization  Impact  Assistance  Grants.     I  strongly 
support  efforts  to  restore  the  $1.1  billion  previously  deferred 
from  appropriations  for  SLIAG.     These  grants  reimburse  states  for 
the  costs  of  education,  public  assistance  and  health  services  for 
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newly  legalized  immigrants  admitted  under  the  amnesty  provisions 
of  the  Immigration  Reform  and  control  Act  of  1986  (IRCA) .  Full 
funding  of  SLIAG  is  critical  to  California,  which  is  home  to 
nearly  60  percent  of  the  3  million  people  who  have  applied  for 
amnesty . 

Secondly,  I  would  like  to  urge  the  committee  to  provide 
$55  million  for  Family  Support  Centers  in  the  Homelessness 
Prevention  Demonstration  Program.     These  centers  provide  a 
variety  of  support  services  to  both  families  and  individuals  at 
risk  of  homelessness  who  are  living  in  or  near  low  income  housing 
in  both  urban  and  rural  poverty  areas.     Such  early  intervention 
and  one-stop  shopping  provide  an  intensive  and  comprehensive 
approach  to  at-risk  families,  and  can  prevent  homelessness  before 
it  occurs. 

The  third  item  is  support  for  the  OSC — the  Office  of  Special 
Counsel  for  Unfair  Immigration  Related  Employment  Practices,  the 
entity  established  under  IRCA  to  address  discrimination  caused  by 
employer  sanctions.     Support  of  the  full  $10  million  funding  for 
the  OSC  will  give  weight  to  the  anti-discrimination  provisions 
under  IRCA.     This  is  especially  important  in  light  of  the  1990 
GAO  report  documenting  widespread  employment  discrimination 
caused  by  IRCA  employer  sanctions. 
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Lastly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  requesting  that  you  modify  report 
language  in  the  1991  Supplemental  Appropriations  Bill,  H.R.  1281, 
clarifying  for  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services  that  no 
FY91  Refugee  Resettlement  Cash  and  Medical  Assistance  (CMA) 
program  funding  can  be  used  for  the  private  sector  initiative 
during  FY91.     This  would  be  consistent  with  congressional  intent, 
as  understood  by  the  California  Democratic  delegation,  and 
outlined  in  our  recent  letter  to  Dr.  Sullivan. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,   for  this  opportunity  to  address  the 
committee.     I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  in  the  coming 
weeks  on  these  important  issues. 

VFrlew 
5-15-91 
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First  of  all,  I  appreciate  having  the  opportunity  to  once  again  enter 
into  the  record  a  statement  of  my  continued  support  for  Impact  Aid  (P.L.  81- 
874)  and  related  School  Construction  funding  (P.L.  81-815).     Chairman  Natcher 
and  the  Subcommittee  have  been  extremely  supportive  of  the  impact  aid  programs 
in  the  past  and  for  that,  I  am  tremendously  grateful. 

Indeed,  this  is  a  very  important  program  to  the  people- -especially  the 
school  children- -of  the  Second  Congressional  District  of  Washington.  Our 
federally  impacted  school  districts  be  they  impacted  by  a  military  or  Native 
American  presence  depend  on  impact  aid  revenue  to  offset  the  inability  to 
locally  tax  persons  and  properties  associated  with  the  federal  presence.  This 
payment  is,  in  effect,  the  difference  between  solvency  and  insolvency,  quality 
education  and  substandard  education,  for  these  school  districts. 

For  example,  the  Oak  Harbor  School  District  serves  a  community  in  which 
60%  of  the  working  residents  are  affiliated  with  the  Naval  Air  Station  at 
Whidbey  Island.     A  full  63.5%  of  the  students  are  military  dependents  in  this 
mostly  rural  area  dominated  by  NAS  Whidbey.     Given  this  obvious  inability  to 
raise  education  revenues  locally,  the  district  spends  less  than  the  state 
average  per  pupil  expenditure  even  with  the  P.L.   81-874  funds.  Fortunately, 
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the  staff  and  administrators  are  highly  motivated,  and  the  district  is  able  to 
provide  excellent  educational  opportunities  for  all  its  students. 

But  this  has  not  been  easy.    And  now,  with  the  recent  announcement  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  situation  could  worsen  dramatically  for  the  Oak 
Harbor  School  District  and  its  students:  NAS  Whidbey  is  scheduled  to  close  as 
part  of  the  new  realignment  proposal  recommended  by  DOD  to  the  Base  Closure 
Commission. 

Of  course,  our  concern  here  today  is  for  the  school  children.     How  will 
this  action  affect  them  should  NAS  Whidbey  be  closed?    How  will  it  affect  the 
school  district's  ability  to  deliver  a  top-notch  public  education  program? 
The  answers  to  these  questions  are  unknown  at  present.     But  if  events  at  other 
school  districts  whose  communities  have  suffered  a  similar  fate  are  any 
example,  the  situation  could  be  bleak.     This  could  be  particularly  true  in 
this  area  where  over  70%  of  the  local  economic  activity  is  derived  from  NAS 
Whidbey . 

We  are  proud  of  this  very  close  relationship  between  the  community, 
including  the  Oak  Harbor  School  District,  and  the  military  installation.  So 
much  so,   in  fact,  that  we  are  urging  the  Base  Closure  Commission  to  override 
the  Defense  Department  proposal  and  continue  full  operation  of  NAS  Whidbey. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  it  was  federal  policy  and  decisions  which  created 
the  federal  impaction  at  Oak  Harbor,  and,   if  it  occurs,   it  will  be  a  federal 
decision  which  terminates  federal  military  involvement  in  the  area.     It  is 
therefore  a  federal  responsibility  to  cushion  the  effect  of  this  action  on  the 
school  children  should  the  base  be  closed. 
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This  can  be  partially  accomplished  by  fully  funding  Section  3(e)  of  P.L. 
81-874,  which  provides  additional  assistance  for  school  districts  which 
experience  a  sudden  decrease  in  federally  connected  students.     I  urge  the 
subcoimnittee  to  instruct  the  Department  of  Education  and  Defense  to  comply 
with  provision  3(e)  of  P.L.  81-874,  Adjustments  for  Decreases  in  Federal 
Activities,  which  gives  special  consideration  to  school  districts  where  the 
loss  of  a  military  base  could  have  such  a  negative  and  lasting  impact  on  the 
conimunity's  schools. 

I  have  gone  on  at  length  about  the  importance  of  impact  aid  funding  at 
the  Oak  Harbor  School  District.     Let  me  emphasize  that  this  funding  is  also 
extremely  vital  to  several  other  school  districts  in  my  District.    As  such,  I 
urge  the  subcommittee  allocate,  at  a  minimum,  last  year's  level  of  funding 
which  will  benefit  our  schools  and  more  importantly,  oia:  children.     I  realize 
our  budget  constraints  but  as  I'm  sure  you  recall,  the  House  in  its  Budget 
Resolution  put  education  as  a  priority.    It  is  an  investment  which  will  most 
certainly  pay  off  down  the  road  as  we  educate  the  leaders  of  the  future.  I 
thank  you  Mr.  Chairman  and  I  thank  the  subcommittee  for  its  past  support  for 
impact  aid  funding. 
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Testimony  by:  The  Honoreible  Solomon  P.  Ortiz 
27th  District  of  Texas 

Sxibmitted  to:  The  House  Appropriations  Committee's  Sxxbcommittee 
on  Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  and  Education 

Relating  to  :  May  15th  Hearings  on  Impact  Aid 

I  would  like  to  thank  Chairman  Natcher  for  allowing  me  the 
opportunity  to  testify  today  on  the  importance  of  impact  aid  to 
many  of  the  school  districts  in  South  Texas  and  throughout  our 
nation,  and  the  federal  government's  responsibility  to  continue 
to  adequately  assist  those  districts  that  face  reductions  in 
revenues  due  to  the  existence  of  federal  lands. 

At  this  time,  a  majority  of  our  states  and  local  communities 
are  facing  recessionary  economic  trends.     At  least  3  0  ♦bates  are 
running  budget  deficits.     The  resulting  fiscal  constraints 
created  by  these  factors  have  greatly  strained  the  ability  of 
state  and  local  communities  to  sustain  the  expenditures  necessary 
to  properly  fund  its  education  programs.     Federal  impact  aid  is  a 
vital  measure  of  assistance  provided  by  the  federal  government  in 
recognition  of  the  federal  burden  created  for  local  school 
districts  when  property  is  removed  from  local  taxation  as  a 
result  of  federal  ownership.     By  inadequately  funding  this 
important  program,  the  problem  of  reduced  local  education 
expenditures  will  only  be  exacerbated,  with  inevitable  negative 
effects  on  local  education  programs  resulting. 
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While  impact  aid  has  been  severely  cut  during  the  last 
decade,  education  expenditures  have  increased.    We  must  reassert 
our  recognition  of  the  federal  government's  responsibility  in 
this  area  by  restoring  funding  for  impact  aid  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  make  it  a  strong  and  viable  program  that  will  truly  address 
the  increased  financial  burden  of  impacted  school  districts  and 
reaffirm  our  commitment  to  providing  equitable  support  for  those 
communities  that  face  property  tax  revenue  shortfalls  due  to  the 
existence  of  federal  property. 

I  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  maintain  both  the  maintenance  and 
operation,  and  construction  impact  aid  programs,  to  retain 
funding  for  both  A  and  B  categories  of  children,  and  to 
appropriate  the  monies  necessary  to  ensure  that  this  program  will 
continue  to  properly  fulfill  our  government's  proper  commitment 
in  the  future.    Thank  you. 


I 
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********************************************************** 

Thank  you  Nr.  Chairman,  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  before 

your  subcommittee  on  the  issue  of  Impact  Aid.  Improving  our 
educational  system  has  become  a  national  priority,  and  I  believe 
that  the  continued  funding  of  the  Impact  Aid  program  plays  a 
critical  role  in  this  effort. 

Impact  Aid  fiinding  is  critical  to  meeting  the  educational 
needs  of  over  2400  school  districts  nationwide,  including  30%  of 
the  school  districts  in  Washington  State.  For  these  communities, 
Impact  Aid  serves  to  bridge  funding  shortfalls  caused  by  the 
presence  of  the  Federal  Government.  Without  the  critical  Impact 
Aid  dollars,  local  education  agencies  will  be  forced  to  either 
compromise  their  educational  goals  or  raise  local  taxes.  I  know  I 
am  speaking  for  most  school  districts  when  I  say  that  neither 
choice  represents  a  viable  option. 
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The  Eighth  Congressional  District  of  Washington  contains  six 
federally  impacted  school  districts  including  Auburn,  Federal  Way, 
Kent,  Enumclaw,  Highline  and  Lake  Washington.  Washington's  Eighth 
is  home  to  a  number  of  Federal  agencies,  the  Muckleshoot  Indian 
Reservation,  and  thousands  of  acres  of  National  lands,  including 
Mt.  Rainier  National  Park  and  Mt.  Baker/ Snoqualmie  National  Forest. 

The  diversity  of  my  district  has  resulted  in  school  districts 
which  represent  a  blend  of  Indian  students,  military  and  federal 
service-connected  students.  Impact  Aid  has  enabled  local  educators 
to  provide  not  only  the  quality  education  that  these  kids  deserve, 
but  also  meet  the  special  needs  that  many  of  these  students  may 
have.  In  particular,  I  would  reference  Auburn.  The  presence  of 
the  Muckleshoot  Indian  Reservation  has  created  unique  requirements 
which  need  to  be  met  by  the  teachers  in  this  district.  In  response 
to  this  challenge,  Auburn  utilizes  100%  (approximately  $155,000) 
for  Indian  education  programs.  Without  Impact  Aid,  these  needs 
would  surely  be  neglected. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  this  committee  recognizes  the  vital 
role  that  Impact  Aid  plays  for  these  schools.  I  commend  your 
efforts  in  holding  this  hearing  today,  and  encourage  your  continued 
support  for  this  critical  program.     Thank  you. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  this  opport\inity  to  again  discuss 
funding  for  the  Impact  Aid  program  tmich  is  vital  to  the 
financial  health  of  many  school  districts,  but  particularly  to  a 
school  district  in  my  own  Congressional  district. 

Miiroc  Joint  Unified  School  District,  which  services  the 
Boron  and  Edwards  Communities  in  California,  is  a  severely 
impacted  district  with  77%  of  its  enrollment  generating  Impact 
Aid  funding  and  24%  of  its  revenue  coming  from  the  Impact  Aid 
progreun.    Muroc  School  District  is  so  heavily  impacted  because  it 
provides  education  to  the  children  of  sunned  services  personnel  at 
Edveurds  Air  Force  Base,  %^ich  constitute  66%  of  the  school 
district's  enrollment.    It  would  be  a  grave  injustice  to  the 
district  and  the  children  of  our  eunaed  forces  personnel  to 
eliminate  Impact  Aid  Category  A  funding  and  therby  requires  the 
District  to  provide  educational  services  without  proper 
compensation. 

As  you  know,  the  majority  of  funding  for  our  public  schools 
comes  from  property  taxes.    However,  in  eureas  like  Muroc  School 
District,  where  over  half  of  the  3,100  students  come  from  a 
federal  military  installation  ^ich  does  not  pay  property  taxes, 
the  schools  are  left  without  the  necesseury  resources  to  meet  the 
needs  of  its  students. 

Without  Impact  Aid  funding,  Muroc  School  District,  and 
others  like  it,  would  Jse  forced  to  cut  services.     Just  a  short 
list  of  benefits  that  would  have  to  be  forgone  if  Impact  Aid  were 
eliminated  would  include:     lower  class  sizes;  supplemental 
instructional  materials;  special  child  services,  such  as  district 
nurse,  speech  therapist  and  counselors;  transportation  for 
extracurricular  activities;  and  elective  course  offerings  which 
provide  students  with  added  skills  and  knowledge  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  college  emd  the  work  force. 

The  problem  is  exacerbated  by  the  fact  that  children  of 
military  personnel  often  need  special  assistance  due  to  the 
constant  mobility  of  their  peurents.     Students  are  sometimes 
forced  to  begin  in  the  middle  of  the  year  and  often  have  a 
difficult  time  adjusting  to  the  eurea  and  the  new  school  system. 
The  additional  services  recpiired  to  meet  the  needs  of  these 
students  add  a  greater  burden  to  the  school  district's  budget. 

Mr.  Chairmem,  I  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  fully  fund  the 
Impact  Aid  progreun,  including  am  increase  for  inflation,  to  meet 
the  needs  of  school  districts  like  Muroc  Joint  Unified  School 
District  which  provide  vital  educational  services  to  the  children 
of  our  armed  forces  personnel.     Failure  to  do  so  could  result  in 
a  reduction  in,  or  elimination  of,  necessary  benefits.     This  is 
not  just  emother  request  for  a  hemdout  from  the  federal 
government,  but  a  request  for  what  is  only  fair.    The  federal 
government  is  responsible  for  placing  students  into  these  school 
(districts;  it  should  also  be  responsible  for  shouldering  some  of 
the  costs  engendered  by  these  students. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  submit  testimony 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  impact  aid,  an  issue  which  is  vital  to  the 
schools  in  the  6th  Congressional  District  of  California. 

My  district  has  a  number  of  federal  installations  including  Mare 
Island  Naval  Shipyard,  Hamilton  Air  Force  Base,  Golden  Gate  National 
Recreation  Area,  and  the  Army  Presidio  of  San  Francisco.  Although 
these  facilities  and  their  federal  employees  provide  incalculable 
assets  to  the  district's  economy  and  culture,  they  also  have  a  negative 
impact  upon  the  local  tax  base  which  is  the  life  blood  for  the  affected 
school  districts. 


Federal  impact  aid,  as  mandated  in  P.L.  81-874,  is  intended  as 
payment  to  local  school  districts  for  the  cost  of  educating  the 
children  of  federal  employees  who  are  exempt  from  contributing  local 
property  taxes.     The  concept  is  simple  and  fair.     Anything  less  would 
be  irresponsible  on  the  part  of  the  federal  government. 

Yet,  as  we  survey  the  history  of  impact  aid  payments,  we  find  that 
the  federal  government  continually  has  not  lived  up  to  its 
responsibility.     Just  as  it  is  our  responsibility  to  pay  our  bills,  so 
it  is  with  the  federal  government.     Yet,  the  impact  aid  program  has 
suffered  over  a  50  percent  cut  since  it  was  founded  in  1981. 

The  President's  FY  1992  budget  proposes  $135.6  million  reduction 
or  18  percent  loss  of  funds  in  the  Impact  Aid  program.  Novate  cannot 
sustain  these  cuts,  nor  can  any  other  district  in  California. 

There  are  no  state  or  local  funds  to  offset  this  loss  of  property 

tax. 


In  addition,  impact  aid  funding  for  the  various  categories  of 
recipients  has  been  extremely  erratic.     The  reductions  in  funding, 
coupled  with  these  uncertainties,  play  havoc  with  school  district 
budgets . 
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What  does  all  of  this  mean  to  the  school  districts  involved?  Let 
me  share  just  one  example  from  my  area  with  you. 

The  Novate  Unified  School  District  received  just  over  $1  million 
dollars  in  1981  to  compensate  for  the  1500  students  from  Hamilton  Air 
Force  Base.     In  1990,  they  were  paid  $800,000  for  1400  students.  They 
were  entitled  to  more  than  $3.0  million  dollars! 

The  Novate  school  district  has  the  highest  enrollment  of  students 
in  the  county  (7,861),  yet  one  of  the  lowest  expenditure  rate  per 
student  ($3,830). 

The  school  district  has  been  forced  to  drastically  curtail 
educational  services  during  the  past  nine  years.     Four  schools  have 
closed;  the  teacher  force  has  been  reduced;  major  maintenance  and 
capital  improvement  programs  have  been  eliminated;  and  the  list  goes 
on. 

I  find  the  above  situation  quite  disheartening.    At  a  time  when 
the  current  administration  has  said  that  its  goal  is  to  increase  the 
high  school  graduation  rate  to  at  least  90  percent  by  the  year  2000,  at 
a  time  when  we  are  trying  to  attract  new  and  talented  teachers,  and  at 
a  time  when  there  is  widespread  agreement  that  students  should  spend 
more  time  in  school  not  less,  school  districts  are  being  forced  to  take 
drastic  steps  in  reducing  services  in  order  to  accommodate  the  lack  of 
necessary  funding. 

I  present  this  example  to  make  two  points:     1)  the  impact  of  non- 
taxable federal  lands  on  local  school  districts  can  be  overwhelming, 
and  2)  the  federal  government  has  a  responsibility  to  compensate  these 
school  districts  so  that  federal  presence  in  the  community  does  not 
negatively  affect  quality  education. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee,  this  issue  is  not  a 
matter  of  how  much  we  should  cut.    We  have  no  right  to  reduce  a  fiscal 
obligation  to  local  communities  for  the  services  they  are  providing  our 
federal  employees.     The  federal  government  does  not  unilaterally  reduce 
its  electric  or  gas  bill  or  other  services  it  receives  from  the  private 
sector. 

The  amount  authorized  for  impact  aid  for  FY  1992  is  $885  million. 
While  this  would  not  yield  100  percent  of  entitlement,  appropriations 
at  this  amount  would  ensure  that  school  districts  receive  real 
increases  in  per  student  payments.     In  Novate,  an  increase  in  those 
payments  will  help  stem  the  tide  of  continued  destruction  of  essential 
programs  and  services  for  our  students. 

I  ask  that  you  keep  fairness  in  mind  as  you  give  thoughtful 
consideration  to  the  continued  funding  of  impact  aid. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity  to  submit  my  statement. 
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MAY  15,  1991 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  express  my  support 
for  continued  funding  for  impact  aid.     Every  year  we  have  this  fight 
to  ward  off  the  President's  recommendation  to  cut  impact  aid  funding 
and,  to  your  credit,  every  year  we  win.     Of  course,  this  year  our 
situation  is  somewhat  different  due  to  the  constraints  of  the  Budget 
Enforcement  Act.     But  the  need  for  impact  aid  stays  the  same. 
Children  in  federally  impacted  communities  cannot  wait  5  years  for  the 
federal  government  to  reduce  its  deficit.     Localities  still  cannot  tax 
federal  property  to  pay  for  education.     School  districts  still  need 
federal  support  to  compensate  for  this  revenue  loss. 

There  is  a  crisis  in  education  funding  all  over  this  country. 
One  California  school  district  has  even  gone  bankrupt.     Teachers  in  my 
state  went  on  strike  over  funding  for  basic  supplies,  school 
construction,  and  teachers  salaries.     All  over  the  state,  teachers 
walked  out  to  make  a  statement  to  the  legislature  that  education  must 
be  funded.     I  think  this  outcry  was  just  the  beginning. 

While  my  congressional  district  is  not  impacted  as  severely  as 
others,  we  did  receive  $200,000  in  impact  aid  funding  in  1990.     If  the 
President's  proposal  to  eliminate  funding  for  category  "B"  students 
had  been  in  effect,  we  would  have  lost  94%  of  these  funds.     This  would 
have  left  my  district  with  merely  $11,000  in  impact  aid  to  compensate 
for  the  federal  presence.     That's  not  even  enough  to  pay  for  one 
teacher . 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  hope  that  you  and  your  subcommittee  will 
resist  the  Administration's  attempt  to  eliminate  "B"  student  funding 
and  fully  fund  impact  aid. 

Thank  you. 
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REP.  TONY  P.  HALL 
STATEMENT  IN  SUPPORT  OF  IMPACT  AID 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR,  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES  AND  EDUCATION 
HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE 
MAY  15,  1991 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  submit  this  testimony  in  support  of  the 
impact  aid  program.    Impact  aid  is  a  program  that  has  worked  successfully 
for  the  past  forty-one  years.    In  my  own  district  of  Dayton,  Ohio, 
thousands  of  students  and  their  families  have  access  to  a  quality  education 
because  of  this  worthwhile  program.    Every  program  dollar  that  is  channeled 
to  local  school  districts  to  help  in  the  education  costs  of  children  of 
federal  employees  is  spent  for  what  the  statute  intended,  the  basic 
education  of  children. 

I  have  seen,  first  hand,  the  success  of  impact  aid  in  the  Dayton,  Ohio 
area.    Schools  in  my  area  enroll  close  to  7,000  category  "k"  and  "W 
students.    One  District,  the  Mad  River  Township  Local  School  District 
receives  approximately  $1.7  million  in  impact  aid  payments.    As  you  know, 
this  program  helps  pay  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  federally  connected 
student  who  would  otherwise  be  totally  subsidized  by  the  taxpayers  of  the 
Mad  River  School  District. 

Other  school  districts  in  my  area,  including  Dayton  City  Schools  and 
Huber  Heights  City  Schools,  who  serve  4,000  category  "B"  students,  have 
benefited  greatly  from  our  commitment  to  serve  federally  connected  children 
residing  within  their  school  district  community.    Approximately  $2.1 
million  is  received  by  school  districts  in  the  Dayton  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  also  concerned  with  the  Administration's  proposed 
cuts  of  $144.9  million  in  impact  aid,  and  the  elimination  of  category  "B." 
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As  one  who  has  supported  responsible  spending  in  education,  I  believe  we  i 
cannot  forget  federally  connected  children.  The  Congress  made  it  clear  j 
that  when  the  Budget  Resolution  came  to  the  Floor  of  the  House  last  month,  | 
that  education  should  be  a  top  priority.    As  you  know,  I  supported  the  Fordi 

amendment  which  added  $400  million  for  education.  I 

i 

I  appreciate  the  work  you  have  done  in  the  past  and  urge  your 
continued  support  for  impact  aid. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  President  Bush  in  his  fiscal  year  1992  budget 
proposes  to  reduce  impact  aid  funding  to  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  by  $144.9  million.     The  President  proposed  a  freeze  on 
available  funding  for  "A"  students  and  the  total  elimination  of 
funding  for  "B"  students.     As  inflation  and  costs  increase,  I 
find  this  proposal  not  only  inacceptable,  but  blatantly  unfair. 

Federally-connected  students  deserve  the  same  opportunities  as 
children  in  non-impacted  areas.     Because  of  where  they  live  or 
where  their  parents  work,  these  children  do  not  bring  in  the  same 
local  tax  dollars  as  do  their  non-federally-connected  peers,  so 
the  local  taxpayer  must  subsidize  their  education.     This  puts  an 
unfair  burden  on  localities  with  a  significant  federal  presence. 
Local  governments,  justifiably,  view  federally-connected  children 
as  a  federal  responsibily;     the  students  in  these  schools  are 
there  because  of  the  federal  government. 


The  "impact  aid"  program  resulted  in  1950  from  the  federal 
government's  recognition  of  its  responsibility  in  providing 
federally-connected  students  with  quality  education.  Now, 
President  Bush  proposes  to  cut  or  eliminate  funding  for  the 
education  of  these  children.     The  Administration's  budget  as  it 
applies  to  impact  aid  ignores  the  overriding  principle  that  the 
federal  government  has  a  responsibility  to  meet  its  financial 
obligation  in  providing  assistance  to  school  districts  impacted 
by  federal  presence. 

In  my  congressional  district  the  repercussions  of  the  President's 
budget  cuts  to  impact  aid  can  be  deeply  felt.  Mascoutah 
Community  Unit  School  District  has  within  its  boundaries  Scott 
Air  Force  Base,  home  of  the  Military  Airlift  Command  and  the 
Military  Transportation  Command.     As  you  know,  Scott  Air  Force 
Base  played  an  integral  part  in  supplying  the  men  and  women  of 
the  U.S.  Armed  Services  with  the  necessities  needed  to  carry  out 
their  duties  during  Operation  Desert  Shield/ Storm. 

The  Mascoutah  School  District  is  a  heavily  impacted  school 
district  with  over  67  percent  of  its  students  federally- 
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connected  and  nearly  57  percent  of  the  student  body  residents  of 
Scott,   "A"  students.     In  fiscal  year  1990  the  operating  cost  per 
student  was  $4,141  per  year  while  the  impact  aid  for  each  "A" 
student  was  $1,449.     The  level  of  support  for  each  student  has 
dropped  to  35  percent  since  1985.     It  is  true  that  federal 
spending  must  be  brought  under  control;  however,  cutting 
programs  at  the  expense  of  a  child's  educational  future  is  not 
the  answer. 

In  an  attempt  to  control  expenditures,  over  the  past  three  years 
Mascoutah  School  District  has  eliminated  the  purchase  of  any  new 
equipment  including  school  buses  and  most  building  repairs, 
except  those  which  have  constituted  an  emergency.     In  the  1989 
school  year  alone,  approximately  $350,000  in  payroll  costs  were 
cut  through  staff  reductions,  including  teachers  and  support 
personnel.     During  that  year,  the  District's  operating  cost  per 
student  was  about  $250  below  the  state  average.     I  am  concerned 
that  the  quality  of  education  decreases  as  funds  fall  short. 

I  also  find  it  very  difficult  to  understand  how  the  President 
could  propose  $144.9  million  in  cuts  to  federally-connected 
students  while  committing  many  of  these  children's  parents  to  a 
war  in  the  Persian  Gulf.     It  is  a  great  relief  that  the  conflict 
in  the  Middle  East  is  over  and  that  our  servicemen  and  women  are 
coming  home,  yet  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  Operation 
Desert  Shield/ Storm  has  placed  an  even  greater  burden  on 
federally  impacted  school  districts. 

In  Mascoutah,  schools  have  had  to  cope  not  only  with  the 
additional  staffing  requirements  needed  to  address  the  emotional 
and  psychological  needs  of  military  dependent  children,  but  also 
on  their  non-military  connected  classmates  enrolled  in  these  same 
school  districts.     Additionally,  these  districts  have  incurred 
unexpected  costs  the  past  few  months  just  insuring  that  the 
school  building  is  a  safe  place  to  be. 

The  students  who  are  dependents  of  military  personnel  stationed 
at  Scott  Air  Force  Base  are  an  asset  to  the  Mascoutah  School 
system.     Without  these  students,  the  district  would  not  be  able 
to  provide  many  of  the  opportunities  currently  offered  to  the 
young  people  of  the  area.     Even  with  the  cuts  that  have  been 
done,  the  cost  of  education  is  increasing  at  a  rate  of  nearly  7 
percent  per  year.     It  is  my  feeling  that  this  will  have  an  effect 
on  the  quality  of  education  not  only  to  the  students  of  my 
Congressional  District,  but  to  the  quality  of  life  for  all 
military  families.     It  is  critical  that  we  reaffirm  our 
commitment  to  education  and  work  to  fully  fund  the  program  at  its 
authorized  levels  for  1992. 
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statement  of  Representative  Henry  B.  Gonzalez 
20th  Congressional  District  of  Texas 
Before  the  House  Appropriations  Subconmittee  on 
Labor,  Health  and  Hiunan  Services,  and  Education 
The  Honorable  William  H.  Natcher,  Chairman 
May  15,  1991 

IMPACT  AID 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  appreciate  the 
opportxinity  to  testify  today  on  behalf  of  the  Impact  Aid  program. 
This  program  has  a  tremendous  effect  on  many  of  my  constituents,  as  my 
congressional  district  in  San  Antonio  has  two  coterminous  school 
districts  -  the  Fort  Sam  Houston  Independent  School  District  and  the 
Lackland  Independent  School  District.     A  third  coterminous  school 
district,  the  Randolph  Field  Independent  School  District,  is  located 
in  the  greater  San  Antonio  area.     Additionally,  San  Antonio  has  a 
large  federal  workforce,  and  the  other  school  districts  in  my  district 
receive  a  large  amount  of  funding  assistance  through  the  Impact  Aid 
program. 

The  two  coterminous  school  districts  in  my  district  are 
absolutely  dependent  on  the  Impact  Aid  program  for  their  very 
existence.     The  Fort  Sam  Houston  District  Operates  schools  on  the  Fort 
Sam  Houston  Army  Base,  with  a  total  student  population  of 
approximately  1,415  children.    The  Lackland  School  District  operates 
schools  on  the  Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  with  a  student  population  of 
approximately  814  children.    Of  this  student  population,  both 
districts  have  a  substantial  number  of  special  education  children, 
which  is  significantly  greater  than  the  State's  average. 

Being  coterminous  districts,  these  two  school  districts  have  no 
tax  base  because  their  boundaries  are  coterminous  with  the  military 
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bases  they  serve.     They  have  experienced  a  17%  reduction  in  federal 
Impact  Aid  fiinding  since  1984-85.     The  slightly  higher  per-pupil  cost 
at  these  two  districts  (which  average  $4,897  versus  the  State  average 
of  $4,330)  is  caused  by  several  factors  not  generally  present  in  the 
public  school  system,  such  as  a  higher  than  average  percentage  of 
special  education  children,  greater  longevity  for  teachers,  and 
increased  testing  and  counseling  needs  due  to  the  high  student 
tiirnover  rate  because  of  the  mobility  of  the  military  families. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  additionally  address  the  effect  of 
Impact  Aid  funding  on  the  public  school  districts  in  San  Antonio. 
Because  of  the  five  military  bases  in  the  San  Antonio  area  and  the 
large  federal  agency  workforce  in  the  City,  there  are  many  federal 
civilian  workers  whose  children  qualify  their  schools  for  Impact  Aid 
funding.    Whether  these  children  are  category  A,  B,  Super  A,  or  Super 
B,  their  presence  in  the  school  system  has  a  tremendous  impact  on  the 
schools'  finances.     Because  of  shortages  in  funding  in  recent  years, 
some  public  school  districts  in  San  Antonio  are  experiencing 
shortfalls  in  federal  Impact  Aid  of  greater  than  $3  million  each 
school  year.     Every  one  of  the  San  Antonio  public  school  districts  has 
experienced  a  shortfall,  with  the  range  being  from  approximately 
$43,000  to  greater  them  $3.8  million.    While  Impact  Aid  funding  has 
fallen,  education  costs  have  increased  over  137%  in  recent  years. 

The  Administration's  budget  request  for  these  Impact  Aid 
categories  is  grossly  insufficient  to  meet  the  federal  government's 
burden  of  the  costs  of  a  quality  education.     Education  is  not  the 
place  to  cut  funding,  as  such  a  short-sighted  approach  sells  out  our 
children's  future  in  order  to  balance  the  federal  budget  -  a  cost  that 
is  too  high,  and  one  that  will  cost  us  again  and  again  in  loss  of 
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futxire  revenue,  loss  of  opportunity,  and  loss  of  spirit.     The  effect 
on  San  Antonio  school  children  of  continued  insufficient  funding  of 
this  progrcUB  will  be  devastating,  and  unless  funding  is  drastically 
increased  we  will  be  ensuring  problems  for  these  children,  for 
business,  and  for  our  communities  in  the  future. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportxinity  to  testify 
today,  and  I  urge  the  Siibcommittee  to  consider  a  significant  increase 
over  the  Administration's  request  for  funding  for  the  Impact  Aid 
progreun. 
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STATEMENT  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  MICKEY  EDWARDS  BEFORE  THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  -  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES  -  EDUCATION 
OF  THE  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 
MAY  15,  1991 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  support  for  funding  of  the  Impact  Aid  Program. 

This  year,  as  always,  we  are  faced  with  the  task  of 
cutting  spending  in  an  effort  to  reduce  our  deficit.  I 
continue  to  believe  that  we  must  better  prioritize  federal 
spending  when  deciding  what  to  cut  and  what  to  keep.  Because 
pxiblic  education  is  so  important.  Impact  Aid  programs  remain 
an  important  national  priority.     The  Impact  Aid  program 
provides  needed  assistance  to  communities  that  experience 
loss  of  tax  revenues  due  to  the  presence  of  government 
facilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  states  with  large  populations  of  impact 
aid  children  would  have  an  enormous  additional  burden  if  they 
had  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  the  education  of  children 
whose  parents  are  exempt  from  paying  part,  or  all,  of  the 
state  taxes  our  school  districts  depend  on  for  providing 
adequate  educational  opportunities  to  students. 
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In  Oklahoma,  235  districts  receive  regular  "B"  funding 
under  Impact  Aid  and  18  "super  B"    districts  surround 
military  bases.     The  average  per  pupil  revenue  of  these  18 
districts  is  $130  less  than  the  State  average.     If  "B" 
funding  is  eliminated  or  reduced,  these  "super  B"  districts 
could  be  as  much  as  $185  per  student  below  the  state  average. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  aspect  of  Impact  Aid  that 
needs  to  be  considered.    As  you  know,  there  is  presently  a 
cap  on  "super  B"  districts,  which  prohibits  them  from 
receiving  "super  B"  funding  above  the  levels  they  received  in 
FY  1987.     This  is  likely  to  cause  problems  for  districts  in 
Oklahoma.    As  I  stated  last  year,  the  addition  of  3,000 
personnel  associated  with  the  Navy's  E-6A  Wing  at  Tinker  Air 
Force  Base  will  undoubtedly  mean  more  children  enrolling  in 
the  school  districts  surrounding  Tinker  Field. 

Under  current  law,  the  seven  "super  B"  districts"  near  Tinker 
will  be  unable  to  receive  more  "B"  money  than  they  received 
in  FY  1987.       This  cap  is  likely  to  cause  severe  economic 
problems  for  area  with  "super  B"  districts  and  should  be 
removed . 

Mr.  Chairman,  Impact  Aid  is  a  program  based  on  equity 
and  obligation.     I  strongly  urge  the  continuation  of  this 
important  program. 
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SPEECH  BY  SENATOR  RICHARD  SHELBY  DATE:     MAY  15,  1991 


TESTIMONY  BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
LABOR,  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES,  AND  EDUCATION 


MR.  CHAIRMAN,  I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  THANK  YOU  AND  THE  MEMBERS  OF 
THIS  SUBCOMMITTEE  FOR  THIS  OPPORTUNITY  TO  TESTIFY  BEFORE  YOU  ON 
THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  FUNDING  FOR  THE  IMPACT  AID  PROGRAM. 

DURING  MY  YEARS  IN  THE  CONGRESS,   I  HAVE  ALWAYS  SUPPORTED 
FUNDING  FOR  IMPACT  AID.     THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  HAS  A 
RESPONSIBILITY  TO  MEET  ITS  FINANCIAL  OBLIGATION  IN  PROVIDING 

[ 

ASSISTANCE  TO  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  IMPACTED  BY  FEDERAL  PRESENCE.  | 


THERE  IS  A  NEED  TO  OFFSET  THE  DIMINISHED  LOCAL  TAX  BASE  THAT 
CHARACTERIZES  COMMUNITIES  SERVING  LARGE  FEDERAL  INSTALLATIONS. 
IN  ADDITION,   THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  SHOULD  COMPENSATE  THE  LOCAL 
EDUCATIONAL  AGENCY  FOR  THE  INCREASED  EDUCATION  COSTS  FROM  THE 
INFLUX  OF  PUPILS  CONNECTED  TO  THE  FEDERAL  PROJECT  OR  ACTIVITY. 

ALABAMA  DEPENDS  HEAVILY  ON  IMPACT  AID  FUNDS  TO  OFFER  A 
QUALITY  EDUCATION  TO  ITS  FEDERALLY-CONNECTED  STUDENTS.  THESE 
ARE  GENERALLY  STUDENTS  WITH  PARENTS  SERVING  IN  OR  WORKING  FOR 
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THE  MILITARY  AND  LOW-INCOME  STUDENTS  WHO  LIVE  IN  FEDERALLY 
SUBSIDIZED  HOUSING  PROJECTS. 

IN  1989,   SEVENTY-TWO  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  IN  ALABAMA  RECEIVED 
IMPACT  AID  FUNDS.     THERE  WERE  2,277  CATEGORY  "A"   STUDENTS  AND 
54,959  CATEGORY  "B"   STUDENTS.     AS  YOU  CAN  SEE,  ALABAMA  IS 
LARGELY  A  CATEGORY  "B"  STATE. 

THIS  YEAR,   THE  PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET  REQUEST  TO  CONGRESS 
INCLUDES  $578,540,000  FOR  CATEGORY  "A"  STUDENTS;  HOWEVER,  THESE 
STUDENTS  WOULD  SEE  A  CUT  FROM  THE  ACTUAL  AMOUNT  RECEIVED  THIS 
YEAR  BY  $8  MILLION.     THE  PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET  DID  NOT  PROVIDE  FOR 
ANY  FUNDING  FOR  CATEGORY  "B"   STUDENTS.     THIS  OMISSION  IS 
REMINISCENT  OF  HOW  "B"  STUDENTS  WERE  TREATED  DURING  THE  REAGAN 
ERA.     I  BELIEVED  THIS  TYPE  OF  TREATMENT  HAD  BEEN  REVERSED  WHEN 
PRESIDENT  BUSH'S  BUDGET  REQUEST  LAST  YEAR  INCLUDED  $25  MILLION 
FOR  "B"  STUDENTS,   EVEN  THOUGH  IT  WAS  TO  BE  USED  EXCLUSIVELY  IN 
FEDERALLY  SUBSIDIZED  HOUSING. 

I  AM  NOT  SURE  THAT  THE  ADMINISTRATION  REALIZED  THAT  THE  "B 
STUDENT  REPRESENTS  A  SIGNIFICANT  FINANCIAL  BURDEN  TO  THE  LOCAL 
SCHOOL  DISTRICTS.     FOR  EXAMPLE,  A  STUDENT  OF  OFF-BASE  MILITARY 
PARENTS  REPRESENTS  A  SIGNIFICANT  TAX  LIABILITY  TO  THE  LOCAL 
SCHOOL  DISTRICT  BECAUSE  OF  TAX  BENEFITS  AND  COMMISSARY 
PRIVILEGES  GIVEN  TO  MILITARY  FAMILIES. 
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I  HAVE  MET  WITH  NUMEROUS  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS  AND 
SUPERINTENDENTS  FROM  MY  STATE  WHO  SAY  THAT  IT  IS  OF  UTMOST 
IMPORTANCE  THAT  THE  CATEGORY  "B"  FUNDS  BE  FULLY  APPROPRIATED  TO 
MEET  THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  STUDENTS  FOR  WHOM  THE  FUNDS  ARE  INTENDED. 
IN  ADDITION,   THEY  INDICATE  THAT  IF  THESE  FUNDS  ARE  NOT  AVAILABLE 
FOR  "B"   STUDENTS,   THE  QUALITY  OF  THE  EDUCATION  RECEIVED  BY  ALL 
STUDENTS  MAY  DECLINE  BECAUSE  LOCAL  AND  STATE  GOVERNMENTS  MAY  NOT 
HAVE  THE  NECESSARY  FINANCIAL  RESOURCES.      THIS  APPEARS  TO  BE  AN 
UNFAIR  BURDEN  FOR  BOTH  THE  CHILDREN  AND  THESE  COMMUNITIES  TO 
BEAR. 

MR.   CHAIRMAN,   I  WANT  TO  COMPLIMENT  THIS  SUBCOMMITTEE  FOR 
WORKING  IN  THE  PAST  TO  PROVIDE  ADEQUATELY  FOR  IMPACT  AID.  I 
STRONGLY  URGE  YOU  AGAIN  TO  FUND  IMPACT  AID  AT  THE  FULLEST  LEVEL 
POSSIBLE.     AN  APPROPRIATION  OF  THIS  AMOUNT  WOULD  GO  A  LONG  WAY 
IN  PROVIDING  A  QUALITY  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  CHILDREN  OF  ALABAMA  AND 
OUR  NATION. 

THANK  YOU,  MR.  CHAIRMAN. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  appreciate 
as  always  the  opportunity  to  testify  on  the  subject  of  impact 
aid. 

As  you  know,  my  district,  the  45th,  extends  along  the 
entire  California-Mexican  border.     My  district  includes  the 
large  Naval  Air  Station  at  Coronado  and  the  Naval  Ocean  Systems 
Command  at  Point  Loma.     These  facilities  occupy  some  of  the 
most  valuable  real  estate  on  the  West  Coast.     It  also  includes 
an  Indian  reservation  located  in  the  desert  near  the  Colorado 
River. 

The  school  districts  that  I  represent  include  all  major 
aspects  of  the  Impact  Aid  program.     There  are  two  Super  A 
schools,  the  Coronado  Unified  School  District  and  the  San 
Pasqual  Unified  School  District.     The  Coronado  Unified  School 
District  serves  the  Naval  Air  Station,  and  the  San  Pasqual 
Unified  School  District,  serves  an  Indian  reservation.  Both 
enroll  and  house  students  on  federally  owned  property. 

The  South  Bay  Unified  School  District  has  an  enrollment  of 
over  28%  of  Category  "B"  students.     This  district  serves  the 
off-base  military  and  civilian  personnel.     In  addition,  the 
school  district  is  responsible  for  the  border  area  and  has 
large  numbers  of  children  from  low  income  and  non-English 
speaking  faimilies.     South  Bay  has  been  one  of  the  lowest  of  all 
school  districts  in  San  Diego  County  in  expenditure  per  pupil. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  receipt  of  Impact  Aid  funds  from  the 
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Super  B  program,  the  district  would  have  difficulty  meeting  the 
mandates  of  federal  and  state  law  to  provide  special  services 
for  their  handicapped,  non-English  speaking  students. 

The  perception  in  Washington  is  that  the  community  gains 
from  Category  "B"  students  because  their  parents  pay  local 
taxes.    However,  we  all  know  that  this  is  not  true.     It  is  a 
burden  for  a  local  community  to  provide  educational  services 
for  military  dependents  and  others  whose  families  are  employed 
on  federal  property.    Under  the  provisions  of  the  Soldiers  and 
Sailors  Relief  Act,  military  personnel  may  maintain  a  state  of 
residence  other  than  California  and  not  pay  state  income  tax. 
Further,  the  military  family  does  have  the  right  to  utilize  the 
major  base  commissaries  and  naval  exchanges  located  on  federal 
property  where  sales  taxes  are  not  collected. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee  I 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  express  my  strong  support  for  the 
impact  aid  program.     It  is  needed  and  necessary  if  we  are  to 
continue  to  provide  a  quality  education  to  our  children. 
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CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WASHINGTON.  DC  20515 

Statement  of  Rep.  Pete  Stark 
Before  the  Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  and  Education 
Subcommittee. 


Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  living  in  difficult  times;  virtually  every  pro- 
gram for  which  the  federal  government  spends  money  is  coming  under 
scrutiny  and  risks  being  cut.  You  know  that  I  have  fought  and  continue  to 
fight  for  funding  for  our  health  care  system.  However,  the  quality  of  our 
schools  is  another  area  where  we  must  avoid  cuts  wherever  possible,  and  I 
believe  that  we  must  avoid  cuts  in  impact  aid. 

It  is  important  for  us  to  remember  the  state  which  our  educational 
system  is  in.  We  have  all  heard  various  studies  which  find  that  American 
students  rank  in  some  obscenely  low  place,  compared  to  their  foreign 
counterparts.  People  from  all  parts  of  the  political  spectrum  have  called 
for  improvements  in  our  educational  system.  The  consensus  is  that 
education  in  America  needs  help,  and  the  last  thing  which  we  should  do  is 
increase  the  burden  on  an  already  troubled  school  system. 

In  addition  to  considering  the  effect  which  cutting  impact  aid  will 
have  on  schools,  we  also  must  look  at  this  issue  from  the  side  of  faimess. 
Since  1950,  we  have  recognized  that  the  actions  of  the  United  States 
Government  can  adversely  affect  local  school  districts,  and  40  years  later 
that  is  still  true.  When  a  federal  project  is  placed  in  a  certain  location,  it 
adversely  affects  local  school  districts  because  the  federal  land  is  untaxable: 
the  school  district  loses  part  of  its  tax  base  because  of  our  action.  Second,  a 
federal  project  will  rotate  a  large  number  of  families  through  a  school  dis- 
trict and  place  a  disproportionately  large  burden  on  the  local  district. 
When  military  families  are  involved,  they  unfortunately  are  often  below 
the  area's  average  income,  but  they  still  need  a  full  range  of  educational 
services. 

Because  of  these  factors,  we  must  realize  that  impact  aid  is  simply 
the  United  States  Government  paying  its  fair  share  for  the  disruption  which 
it  causes.  It  used  to  be  that  when  someone  broke  something,  he  was  ex- 
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pected  to  pay  for  it.  The  Adm'.iistration's  proposed  cut  subverts  that 
principle. 

We  are  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  countries  in  the  world. 
What  message  would  it  send  to  our  children  if  they  realized  that  the  gov- 
ernment which  is  supposed  to  stand  for  all  that  is  right  and  good  does  not 
have  the  fortitude  to  pay  for  what  it  fairly  owes?  Do  we  really  want  to  be 
seen  as  trying  to  squirm  out  of  a  legitimate  debt?  Let's  not  cut  impact  aid 
so  we  won't  have  to  give  those  explanations. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  HONORABLE  FRANK  HORTON 
BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR,  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES, 
EDUCATION  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

May  15,  1991 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee, 

Thank  you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  submit  a  statement  in 
support  of  adequate  funding  for  the  Impact  Aid  Program.     As  you 
know,  this  important  educational  program  offers  significant 
assistance  to  millions  of  American  students,  including  many  in  my 
Congressional  District. 

As  President  Bush  begins  to  focus  on  his  education  initiatives,  we 
in  Congress  must  ensure  that  programs  to  increase  the  efficiency  and 
accessibility  to  education  are  funded  properly.     I  firmly  believe 
Impact  Aid  is  one  of  these  programs. 

As  you  know.  Impact  Aid  was  created  in  1950  by  Public  Law  81-874  and 
presently  assists  approximately  two  million  students  in  2,600  school 
districts  throughout  the  United  States.     The  original  concept  of  the 
Impact  Aid  Program  was  simple:     Reimburse  school  districts  for 
either  the  loss  of  real  property  as  a  result  of  a  federal  activity 
now  present  within  the  school  district  or  for  the  number  of 
federally  connected  students  enrolled  in  a  local  educational  agency. 
Though  the  concept  has  remained  the  same  for  the  past  forty  years, 
the  scope  of  the  Impact  Aid  Program  has  increased. 
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Unfortunately,  while  the  costs  of  education  have  continued  to 
Increase  at  an  above  average  Inflationary  rate,  the  Impact  Aid 
Program  has  either  suffered  decreases  or  has  been  Increased  at  less 
than  Increasing  educational  cost  rates. 

Of  particular  concern  to  people  in  my  Congressional  District  is  the 
need  to  preserve  continued  aid  to  all  category  "B"  students. 
Unfortunately,  the  President's  budget  has  once  again  sought  to  zero 
out  funding  for  these  students.     I  would  echo  the  concerns  of  these 
individuals  and  offer  my  support  for  their  request.     As  you  are  well 
aware,  category  "B"  students  have  special  needs  which  require 
exclusive  attention.     These  students  are  often  in  need  of  special 
guidance  and  remedial  services.     Needless  to  say,  the  elimination  of 
category  "B"  funding  would  be  devastating  to  all  impacted  school 
districts  throughout  the  country. 

One  of  the  major  reasons  why  my  Congressional  District  requires 
Impact  Aid  support  is  the  presence  of  Griff is  Air  Force  Base  in  Rome, 
New  York.     In  closing,  I  would  like  to  commend  the  Impact  Aid  Program 
and  the  many  administrators.  Instructors,  counselors,  and 
psychologists  who  worked  with  parents  and  students  at  Griff is  AFB 
during  Operation  Desert  Shield/ Storm.     Many  of  these  families  were 
directly  affected  by  the  war  due  to  a  spouse  or  parent  serving  in  the 
military.     During  this  stressful  period,  professionals  counseled  and 
consoled  students  who  had  concerns  and  questions  about  the  war. 
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No  greater  tribute  could  be  afforded  our  military  families  than  an  j 
assurance  that  their  children  will  receive  continued  and  increased  i 
educational  funding  through  the  Impact  Aid  Program. 

I 

I 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  and  the  Committee  for  your  past  support  of  1 
both  category  "A"  and  category  "B"  funding.  As  you  know,  the  Impact  j 
Aid  Program  has  been  authorized  at  $620  million  for  Fiscal  Year 
1992.  This  is  a  significant  decrease  from  the  FY  1991  | 
appropriation.  I  strongly  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  increase  this 
amo  mt  to  include  continued  funding  of  category  "B" .  Impact  Aid  is  a, 
necessary  program  that  has  proven  itself  to  work.  Allow  it  to  j 
fulfill  it's  important  mandate,  and  do  not  sell  Impact  Aid  short. 
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IMPACT  AID  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
submit  testimony  before  your  Committee  to  register  my  strong 
support  for  full  funding  of  the  Impact  Aid  program.     I'm  sorry 
that  I  am  uneUsle  to  testify  in  person,  but  I  am  managing  the 
State  Department  Authorization  Act  which  is  on  the  floor  today. 

Unlike  education  programs  that  provide  svtpplemental  funds. 
Impact  Aid  is  designed  to  reimburse  school  districts  for  the 
impact  resulting  from  the  presence  of  students  who  are  in  the 
district  due  to  government  activity.     In  my  district,  there  are 
19  federally  impacted  school  districts,  serving  approximately 
3,300  students.     These  students  rely  on  Impact  Aid  funds  for 
their  basic  education  needs.    These  funds  are  used  for 
basic  operations  for  the  school  district,  paying  for  teachers, 
textbooks,  materials,  etc. 

According  to  the  most  recent  Department  of  Education  data  on 
FY  89  payments,  2,625  school  districts  serving  over  566,000 
military  children,  110,000  Indian  children,  575,000  low-rent 
housing  children,  and  594,000  civil  service  children  received 
assistance. 

Funding  for  this  program  was  authorized  in  Public  Law 
81-974.     This  legislation  calls  for  funding  of  the  Impact  Aid 
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program  at  $885  million  in  FY  92  an  increase  of  $144  million  from 
the  actual  appropriated  dollars  in  FY  91. 

One  of  the  schools  in  my  Congressional  district  which 
benefits  from  Impact  Aid  is  the  Limestone  School  System  in 
Limestone,  Maine.     This  system  is  comprised  of  approximately  75% 
military  dependent  students  and  25%  local  students.     Without  the 
support  of  Impact  Aid  funds,  the  Limestone  district  could  not 
provide  the  quality  education  programs  it  is  known  for.     In  fact, 
I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  Limestone  School  System  is  a  prime 
candidate  to  be  the  only  school  system  in  Maine  to  be  adopted  by 
the  National  Education  Association  as  a  part  of  the  national 
system  of  Learning  Laboratories.     Much  of  the  success  of  the 
Limestone  School  System  is  due  to  the  vigilance  and  support  of 
its  superintendent  of  schools,  Bernard  F.  Ryder.     Mr.  Ryder  has 
been  a  tireless  advocate  of  the  Impact  Aid  program. 

In  the  wake  of  our  victory  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  Congress  is 
reminded  of  its  responsibility  to  provide  quality  education  for 
the  dependents  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces.     I  urge  this  Committee 
to  support  the  authorized  full  funding  of  this  vital  education 
program. 


Thank  you. 
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TESTIMONY  OF 
THE  HONORABLE  LAMAR  SMITH 
2 1ST  DISTRICT  OF  TEXAS 


STATEMENT  OF     THE  FEDERAL  IMPACT  AID  PROGRAM,    GIVEN  BEFORE 
THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR,   HEALTH  &  HUMAN  SERVICES,  AND 
EDUCATION  OF  THE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE,   U.S.   HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES,    THE  HONOTABLE  WILLIAM  H.   NATCHER,  CHAIRMAN 

May,    15,  1991 

Mr.  Chairman, 

I  appreciate  being  allowed  to  present  testimony  on  behalf 
of  the  Federal  Impact  Aid  program.     To  illustrate  some  of  the 
problems  that  federally  impacted  schools  in  our  nation  face,  I 
would  like  to  focus  on  three  military  school  districts  in  the 
San  Antonio,   Texas  area. 

All  federally  impacted  schools  are  not  equal.     As  your 
committee  considers  appropriations  for  the  Federal  Impact  Aid 
program,    I  urge  my  colleagues  to  keep  unique  situations  like  the 
ones  I  am  about  to  describe  in  mind. 

The  Fort  Sam  Houston,   Lackland  and  Randolph  Field 
Independent  School  Districts  educate  3,600  children  whose 
parents  live  on  these  three  military  installations.  The 
education  of  these  children  impacts  the  entire  San  Antonio  area. 

A  number  of  factors  have  caused  these  three  military  school 
districts  to  have  serious  budgetary  problems  over  the  past 
several  years. 

The  districts  are  three  of  seven  coterminous  districts  in 
the  nation:     the  boundaries  of  the  school  districts  are  the 
boundaries  of  the  military  installations. 

This  means  the  districts  have  no  tax  base.     They  have  no 
authority  to  issue  bonds  for  capital  projects.     They  are 
completely  dependent  on  federal  and  state  funding. 

In  addition  to  budget  cuts  that  have  affected  Fort  Sam 
Houston,   Lackland  and  Randolph  Field  school  districts,   the  State 
of  Texas  has  adopted  several  educational  reform  requirements 
such  as  student-teacher  rations,  merit  pay  systems  and  reporting 
requirements  that  are  quite  expensive. 

Most  school  districts  have  raised  taxes  in  the  past  years 
to  pay  for  these  reforms.     However,  because  the  San  Antonio 
military  school  districts  have  no  tax  base,  they  cannot  raise 
taxes . 
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Mr.  Chairman,  as  your  subcommittee  considers  funding  of  the 
Impact  Aid  program,  I  urge  you  to  keep  districts  such  as  Fort 
Sam  Houston,   Lackland,  and  Randolph  Field  in  mind. 

All  federally  impacted  schools  are  not  alike.  Unique 
situation  exist  that  deserve  the  attention  and  consideration  of 
this  committee. 

A  lack  of  adequate  funding  will  hurt  the  children  more  than 
anyone  else.     And  it  is  children  who  are  our  future. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  HONORABLE  LEON  E.  PANETTA 
ON  IMPACT  AID  TO  THE  HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
LABOR,   HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES,  AND  EDUCATION 
May  15,  1991 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  my  colleague,  the 
Subcommittee  Chairman,  Mr.  Natcher,  for  conducting  this  Member's  Day 
hearing  on  the  important  program  of  impact  aid.     T  appreciate  having 
the  chance  to  submit  testimony  in  my  absence  at  pre-conference  budget 
meetings.     Under  Mr.  Natcher 's  leadership,  the  Sxibcommittee  has  always 
given  great  care  and  consideration  to  the  impact  program.     It  is  my 
hope  that  the  commitment  by  the  Subcommittee  and  the  Congress  will 
ensure  fully  funded  levels  for  the  program  for  Fiscal  Year  1992. 

Mr.  Bush  has  indicated  that  he  wants  to  be  known  as  the 
"education  president,"  however,  his  current  budget  does  not  reflect  a 
substantive  investment  in  the  area  of  education.     In  my  budget 
resolution,  which  was  recently  approved  by  the  House,  I  included  a  $2 
billion  increase  in  the  area  of  education.     This  is  three  times  more 
than  what  the  President  requested  in  his  budget.     Specifically,  my 
resolution  rejects  any  cuts  in  the  impact  aid  program  and,  in 
particular,   the  "b"  payments.  The  President  has  consistently  attempted 
to  cut  funding  in  this  area  and  continues  the  trend  the  previous 
Administration  began. 

In  every  budget  proposal  submitted  to  Congress,  funding  cuts  have 
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been  attempted  and  entire  categories  eliiainated.  Since  1981,  the 
impact  aid  appropriation  has  fallen  far  below  both  the  levels  intended 
in  the  original  legislation  and  the  actual  cost  of  educating  federally 
connected  children.  In  fiscal  years  1984  through  1991,  Congress  again 
rejected  the  President's  proposed  reductions  and  continued  on  the  path 
of  restoring  funding  for  the  impact  aid  program. 

Impact  aid  is  an  entitlement  program.     The  grants  allocated  to 
local  school  districts  are  payments  for  services  rendered,  not  some 
unnecessary  luxury  that  can  be  easily  cut  back  in  times  of  fiscal 
restraint.     Especially  in  light  of  many  States'  financial  constraints, 
it  will  be  truly  difficult  to  find  the  money  to  pay  for  these  services. 
The  situation  will  also  be  changing  with  the  proposed  base  closings  and 
the  effect  on  these  communities.     I  know  that  the  Subcommittee  has 
already  begun  considering  implementation  of  a  phase  out  period  for 
those  districts  affected,  and  I  hope  the  Subcommittee  will  continue  to 
provide  leadership  in  addressing  this  area.  I  appreciate  the 
Subcommittee's  continued  far-sighted  approach. 

We  must  remember  that  the  presence  of  current  federally  connected 
installations  increase  the  burden  on  local  school  districts  and  their 
permanent  residents,  even  if  the  personnel  do  not  live  on  federal 
property.     For  example,  a  full  57%  of  the  Monterey  district's  land  is 
federally  owned,  and  therefore  not  subject  to  taxation.     At  the  same 
time,  52%  of  the  district's  students  are  military-related.     While  most 
school  district's  can  rely  on  the  revenue  generated  by  both  the 
residential  and  commercial  property,  this  funding  support  does  not 
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exist  for  Monterey's  "b"  students.    When  the  parents  work  on  land  that 
is  exempt  from  property  taxes,  a  very  significant  portion  of  the 
revenue  base  is  eliminated.    Without  federal  compensation,  the  burden 
on  local  residents  can  be  doubled. 

I  want  to  reiterate  that  the  impact  aid  program  is  very  important. 
The  Administration  wants  to  cut  it  by  $145  million.     Congress  has 
already  recognized  the  indisputable  responsibility  of  the  federal 
government  to  reimburse  local  school  districts.     The  federal  government 
must  be  willing  to  shoulder  its  fair  share  of  the  burden.  This 
Subcommittee  has  repeatedly  demonstrated  its  willingness  to  meet  that 
challenge.     I  hope  and  expect  that  it  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the 
coming  fiscal  year. 

Thank  you. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  CONGRESSMAN  GERRY  E.  STUDDS 
BEFORE  THE 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  -  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES  -  EDUCATION 

OF  THE 

COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 
May  15,  1991 

MR.  CHAIRMAN.     Once  again,  the  Administration  has  proposed 
cutting  impact  aid  to  elementary  and  secondary  schools  —  this 
time  by  $145  million.     And  once  again,  I  ask  you  and  your 
subcommittee  to  reject  this  action  that  would  strike  yet  another 
blow  to  the  financially-strapped  Town  of  Bourne,  Massachusetts. 
I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  share  my  views. 

The  Town  of  Bourne  annually  spends  over  $2  million  to  educate 
the  children  of  families  who  live  and  work  on  the  Otis  Military 
Reservation.    Under  federal  law,  if  the  impact  aid  program  were 
fully  funded.  Bourne  would  receive  $1.4  million  in 
compensation.     But  because  of  reduced  federal  appropriations,  it 
will  receive  only  half  that  amount.     In  other  words,  the  federal 
government  reimburses  Bourne  only  40  percent  of  its  costs  to 
educate  these  children,  whose  parents  pay  no  property  taxes. 

If  President  Bush  has  his  way.  Bourne  residents  will  have  to  dip 
even  deeper  into  their  own  pockets  to  educate  the  Town's 
federally-connected  students.    And,  Mr.  Chairman,  those  pocketa 
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are  getting  emptier  and  emptier.     This  year,  the  school 
department  budget  will  be  cut  by  20  percent,  a  loss  of  $2 
million.     This  will  mean  laying  off  48  teachers  and  cutting 
critical  school  programs  even  further. 

As  you  know,  this  comes  at  a  time  when  the  Massachusetts  budget 
faces  a  record  deficit  and  Governor  Weld  has  reduced  state  aid 
to  citips  and  towns.    Bourne  residents  cannot  look  to  the  state 
for  help  and  the  federal  government  is  leaving  them  in  the  lurch. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  in  past  years'  testimony,  the  impact  aid 
program  is  not  a  "giveaway"  of  federal  funds  to  local 
governments.    The  military  has  imposed  itself  on  Bourne, 
Massachusetts  —  and  many  other  American  communities  —  and 
obtained  an  education  for  the  children  of  its  workers  without 
having  to  pay  one  red  cent  in  property  taxes.     Impact  aid  is  a 
federal  responsibility  and  the  government  must  pay  its  fair 
share. 

Mr.  Chairman,  President  Bush  can't  have  it  both  ways.    He  cannot 
call  himself  the  "Education  President"  while  at*  the  same  time 
cutting  federal  education  funds  to  financially-strapped 
communities.    His  proposal  to  cut  impact  aid  funds  is  unfair,  it 
is  shortsighted  and  it  is  irresponsible.     I  urge  you  to  reject 
it. 

Please  be  assured  of  my  continued  support  for  your  annual 
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efforts  to  restore  impact  aid  funding  levels  and  thank  you  again 
for  the  opportunity  to  share  with  you  the  plight  of  the  people 
of  Bourne. 
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statement 

SENATOR  KENT  CONRAD  ' 

FY  1992  Impact  Aid  Funding 

Mr.  Chainnan  and  Members  of  the  Committee,   I  thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  testify  before  you  today  regarding  the  Impact  Aid 
program.     Your  interest  in  and  support  for  education  programs 
like  Impact  Aid  have  been  vital  to  their  success . 

Across  the  nation,  funding  for  basic  education  services  is  based 
on  the  local  ability  to  raise  taxes.     Since  1950,  the  federal 
government  has  acknowledged  that  financial  burdens  are  created 
for  local  school  districts  by  "federally  connected"  students: 
those  students  with  military  parents,  those  whose  parents  reside 
on  Federal  Indian  Trust  land,  or  children  who  live  in  subsidized 
low- rent  housing  projects  (Section  8  housing).     Local  school 
districts  receive  little  if  any  local  tax  revenue  to  educate 
these  students,  because  of  their  parents'  residence  or  employment 
or  Federal  property.     For  those  school  districts  that  are 
"federally  impacted"  by  these  students.   Impact  Aid  is  a  vital 
program.     Impact  Aid  payments  do  not  go  for  luxury  items  or 
frills  in  the  school  districts;  they  provide  basic  educational 
programing.     Our  continued  support  is  crucial  to  the  impacted 
school  districts'  ability  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  children  they 
serve . 

This  critical  support,  however,  has  not  been  forthcoming  from  the 
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Administration.     Every  year,  the  Administration  proposes 
terminating  or  severely  cutting  Impact  Aid  funding,  particularly 
section  3(b)  funding  for  those  children  whose  parents  reside  on 
federal  property,  work  on  Federal  property,  are  on  active  duty, 
or  are  live  in  Section  8  housing. 

Again  in  fiscal  1992,  the  President  proposes  less  funding  for 
section  3(a)  students  than  was  appropriated  last  year  and 
eliminates  funding  for  section  3(b)  students.     This  year,  though, 
the  President  also  offers  an  old  twist  —  combining  several 
programs,  including  Impact  Aid,  into  block  grants.     Congress  has 
had  some  experience  with  this  method  of  reducing  funding  for 
domestic  programs.     As  program  funds  were  consolidated, 
supposedly  to  provide  greater  flexibility  the  states,  resources 
for  the  programs  were  slashed.     I  am  hopeful  that  we  in  Congress 
have  learned  our  lesson  and  won't  be  led  into  this  trap  again. 

In  my  state  of  North  Dakota,  we  have  over  40  districts  that 
receive  some  form  of  Impact  Aid  payments .     Almost  half  receive 
Section  3(b)  funding  only.     30%  of  the  Impact  Aid  districts  in  my 
state  are  heavily  dependent  on  Section  3(a)  payments,  with  over 
60%  of  their  enrollment  consisting  of  Section  3(a)  students, 
those  whose  parents  live  and  work  on  Federal  property  or  reside 
on  Indian  Trust  land.     The  erosion  of  Impact  Aid  funding  has  been 
a  severe  hardship  on  these  school  districts . 

In  the  best  of  times  these  school  districts  rely  on  Impact  Aid 
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payments.     However,  North  Dakota,  like  many  other  states,  has 
been  experiencing  severe  state  revenue  shortfalls.     North  Dakota, 
like  many  other  states,  has  been  attempting  some  creative  ways  to 
address  changing  circumstances  by  providing  incentives  for 
cooperative  arrangements,  and  rewarding  innovation.  These 
incentives  are  helpful,  but  do  not  replace  the  shortfall  created 
by  the  wavering  commitment  to  "federally  connected"  students. 

As  with  many  domestic  programs.  Impact  Aid  suffered  a  severe 
erosion  of  funding  in  the  1980 's.     In  1982,  Impact  Aid  took  a  37% 
nominal  cut  in  funding.     It  wasn't  until  1989  that  the  same 
nominal  dollars  were  appropriated  for  Impact  Aid  as  had  been  in 
1981.     By  that  time,  however,  funding  was  still  29%  below  what 
would  have  been  necessary  just  to  keep  up  with  inflation.  These 
restrictions  on  funding  did  not  prompt  Congress  to  demand  less  of 
school  districts,  or  to  move  Federal  installations  or  public 
housing.     We  expected  them  to  continue  doing  what  they  were  had 
been  doing  with  much  less  money. 

We  cannot  renege  on  the  commitment  to  "federally  connected" 
students,  and  I  urge  you  to  give  thorough  consideration  of  full 
funding  of  Impact  Aid  within  the  constraints  imposed  in  the  new 
budget  enforcement  rules. 
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ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

Third  District.  Caufornia 
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STATEMENT  OF 
THE  HONORABLE  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 
BEFORE 

HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMIHEE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR,  HHS,  AND  EDUCATION 
MAY  15,  1991 
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Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  opportunity  to  address  the  Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Services,  and  Education  Subcomnittee  in  support  of 
Federal  Impact  Aid  funding. 

Since  1950,  the  federal  government  has  officially  recognized  its 
responsibility  for  providing  funds  to  support  the  education  of 
federally-connected  students  who  attend  local  school  districts 
throughout  the  United  States.    In  the  Third  Congressional  District  of 
California,  which  I  represent,  there  are  over  5,700  federally-connected 
students  in  five  school  districts  that  receive  Federal  Impact  Aid 
funding.    Across  the  state  of  California,  two  million  students  depend 
upon  $63.5  million  in  Impact  Aid  funding  for  adequate  educational 
services.    The  allotment  for  the  schools  in  my  District  is  small 
compared  to  other  Congressional  districts,  however,  with  the  economic 
hardships  facing  schools  at  both  the  federal  and  state  levels,  these 
monies  are  critical  in  providing  school  districts  with  a  reliable  and 
continuing  source  of  funds  to  assist  with  the  special  and  significant 
needs  of  federally-connected  students. 

I  must  further  emphasize  the  importance  of  this  funding  by 
discussing  the  brave  men  and  women  who  fought  in  the  Persian  Gulf  War. 
We  have  vowed  to  support  these  veterans  and  their  families  as  they 
return  from  months  in  the  deserts  of  the  Middle  East.    By  cutting 
Impact  Aid  funding  we  are  hurting  the  children  of  the  very  people  we 
have  promised  to  support.    A  large  percentage  of  Impact  Aid  dollars  go 
to  districts  with  parents  in  the  Armed  Services.    Students  in  military 
districts  have  a  number  of  unique  characteristics,  including  high 
mobility  rates,  one-parent  families,  and  other  handicapping  conditions. 
In  order  to  educate  these  students,  it  is  often  necessary  to  provide 
transportation,  different  and  exceptional  instructional  methods  and 
techniques,  teacher  aides,  supplemental  materials  for  instruction,  and 
other  kinds  of  psychological  and  support  services.    Money  for  these 
items,  in  large  part,  comes  directly  from  the  general  accounts  of  the 
local  school  districts.    Federal  Impact  Aid  funds,  therefore,  supplement 
and  support  these  districts  in  their  efforts  to  provide  additional  and 
necessary  services. 
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Military  districts  must  always  provide  a  different  array  of 
educational  services  for  federally-connected  students  as  deployment 
occurs,  whether  the  country  is  at  war  or  at  peace.    With  the  advent  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  War,  local  school  districts  provided  emotional  support 
not  only  for  the  students,  but  also  for  the  entire  community.  Despite 
these  exceptional  services,  school  districts  did  not  receive  their  full 
Impact  Aid  entitlement  during  1990  and  local  communities  were  forced  to 
subsidize  what  is  clearly  a  federal  responsibility. 

Federally-connected  children  represent  4.5  percent  of  the  nations' 
public  school  enrollment.  The  particular  and  varied  needs  of  these 
children  and  of  the  school  districts  who  serve  them  are  self-evident, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  federal  government  to  continue  to  provide 
support  through  Impact  Aid  funding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  Committee  to  support  full  funding  for  the 
Federal  Impact  Aid  Program  in  Fiscal  Year  1992. 


Thursday,  May  16,  1991. 


WITNESS 

DELEGATE  MARY  MARSHALL,  VIRGINIA  HOUSE  OF  DELEGATES,  ON 
BEHALF  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  STATE  LEGISLATURES 

Mr.  Natcher.  Our  first  witness  this  morning  is  Ms.  Marshall. 

Come  around,  Ms.  Marshall.  We  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from 
you;  go  right  ahead. 

Ms.  Marshall.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  testifying  for  the 
National  Conference  of  State  Legislatures.  I  am  Vice  Chairman  of 
their  Human  Resources  Committee.  I  am  also  a  member  of  our 
Human  Resources  Committee,  and  I  chair  the  Virginia  Commission 
on  Day  Care  and  Early  Childhood  Programs. 

I  am  going  to  briefly  highlight  what  we  understand,  and  limita- 
tions on  discretionary  domestic  programs.  But  we  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  spend  additional  resources  to  compensate  for  Federal  spend- 
ing cuts. 

Thirty  States  are  addressing  budget  deficits  this  year,  and  more 
serious  problems  are  projected  for  next  year.  In  Virginia,  as  a 
result  of  revenue  attainments  and  reduction  in  Federal  grants,  we 
faced  a  $2  billion  deficit  this  last  year.  That  was  a  two-year  budget, 
not  a  single  year,  but  that  was  a  major  problem  to  overcome. 

I  am  proud  to  say  we  did  not  cut  human  services  spending,  but 
we  made  severe  cuts  in  education.  We  were  still  short  of  the 
needed  funds  because  of  the  great  increase  in  eligibility  brought  on 
by  the  recession;  our  applicants  for  food  stamps  and  welfare  in- 
creased 17  percent. 

We  support  full  funding  for  the  childcare  and  development  block 
grant  at  $825,000,000  and  the  childcare  licensing  grants, 
$50,000,000;  and  we  urge  you  to  reject  the  Administration's  propos- 
al that  proposes  to  reduce  these. 

We  have  a  plan  ready  to  put  into  effect.  We  hope  you  will  release 
the  money  on  October  1st,  1991,  and  not  in  September  of  1992,  as 
proposed.  We  need  these  funds;  we  need  them  to  keep  people  off 
welfare,  not  just  to  get  them  off  welfare.  We  have  a  great  many 
working  poor  who  depend  on  the  State  childcare  program  which  we 
have  funded  for  some  years.  We  are  not  supplanting  any  State 
funds  with  Federal  money,  but  we  need  to  expand  that  program  to 
enable  people  to  support  themselves. 

The  President  is  proposing  to  cut  $118,000,000  to  fund  the  back 
claims  owed  the  States  through  fiscal  year  1991  under  the  foster 
care  maintenance  program.  We  want  you  to  look  at  that  figure 
carefully  and  be  sure  it  is  accurate.  We  think  it  is  far  too  low,  and 
the  States  will  wind  up  with  less  money  than  is  required  to  run  the 
program.  We  all  understand  the  importance  of  getting  children  out 
of  foster  care  and  into  permanent  placements,  and  we  don't  want 
this  necessary  setback. 
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Child  Welfare,  we  support  the  increased  funding  for  child  wel- 
fare services  and  urge  that  Title  IV  be  fully  funded.  And  we  oppose 
any  effort  to  limit  Title  IV. 

I  am  sure  you  know,  as  we  do,  in  foster  care  and  child  welfare  we 
are  facing  much  more  difficult  children  to  deal  with  because  of  the 
drug  problems,  because  of  many  other  problems — children  with 
severe  handicaps  that  are  hard  to  take  care  of  and  hard  to  place. 

Refugee  Entrant  Assistance,  I  represent  Arlington,  Virginia, 
which  is  a  great  area,  a  target  for  refugees.  As  a  result  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  not  paying  to  Virginia  the  $500,000  that  we  spend 
under  our  entitlement,  which  the  Feds  have  reneged  on,  so  far  we 
are  going  to  have  to  cut  families  off,  and  there  are  now  25  families 
in  Arlington  that  will  face  not  being  able  to  pay  their  rent  as  a 
result  of  this  cutback  in  funds,  which  has  already  been  spent.  Vir- 
ginia does  not  have  the  money  to  make  up  the  difference. 

And,  finally.  Employment  Services  and  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Administration,  we  have  long  lines  at  our  employment  serv- 
ices offices.  We  have  had  to  close  some  because  of  the  cutback  in 
Federal  assistance.  And  we  have  long  waits  for  people  to  get  their 
unemployment  insurance  checks. 

So  I  hope  that  you  will  make  an  effort  to  maintain  these  mini- 
mum programs  which,  in  view  of  the  State  deficits  and  the  increas- 
ing recession,  are  necessary  to  keep  people  in  this  country  well 
housed,  well  fed,  and  at  work. 

I  would  be  glad  to  answer  questions. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Marshall.  We  appreci- 
ate very  much  your  attendance  at  this  time. 

We  say  to  all  the  outside  witnesses,  Ms.  Marshall,  we  appreciate 
their  coming  in  and  talking  with  us.  It  takes  anywhere  from  14  to 
17  weeks  of  hearings  on  this  bill. 

This  bill,  as  you  know,  has  Department  of  Labor,  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  and  Department  of  Education,  plus 
Social  Security  Trust  Funds,  Unemployment  Trust  Funds,  Railroad 
Retirement,  so  it  is  quite  a  bill,  size-wise  and  money-wise. 

And  it  is  a  bill,  Mrs.  Marshall — we  tell  everyone  that  will  listen 
to  us — my  good  friend,  Richard  Ray,  one  of  the  ablest  Members  in 
Congress  that  sits  there  at  the  table  with  you,  has  heard  me  say  it 
a  hundred  times — if  you  take  care  of  the  health  of  your  people, 
educate  your  children,  you  continue  living  in  the  strongest  country 
in  the  world.  We  believe  that. 

Ms.  Marshall.  I  know  that  of  you,  sir.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it 
again. 

Mr.  Natcher.  They  come  in  here,  Ms.  Marshall,  from  California, 
Maine,  Florida,  all  over  the  country;  they  just  have  five  minutes  to 
testify.  They  come  thousands  of  miles.  We  appreciate  it;  it  helps  us.  | 
We  are  concerned  about  what  you  people  are  thinking  about,  and  ! 
that  helps  us.  • 

Again,  Ms.  Marshall,  thank  you  very  much.  (= 

Ms.  Marshall.  Thank  you,  sir.  There  is  extensive  testimony  that  i 
your  staff  will  be  reviewing.  i 

[The  information  follows:]  I 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee:  My  name  is  Mary  Marshall 
and  I  am  a  member  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates.  I  am  also  Chair  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Counties,  Cities  and  Towns  and  Chair  of  the  Virginia 
Commission  on  Day  Care  and  Early  Childhood  Programs. 

I  appear  on  behalf  of  the  National  Conference  of  State  Legislatures  (NCSL), 
where  I  am  Vice  Chair  of  the  NCSL  Human  Services  Committee,  to  express  our 
priorities  regarding  state-federal  human  services  programs  over  which  the 
subcommittee  has  jurisdiction.  NCSL  represents  all  the  legislators  of  the  nation's 
50  states,  its  commonwealths,  and  territories.  My  testimony  is  based  on  policies 
adopted  by  NCSL's  State-Federal  Assembly,  the  policy  making  body  that  guides 
our  advocacy  before  Congress,  the  courts,  and  federal  administrative  agencies. 
NCSL  policies  reflect  our  dedication  to  preserving  a  strong  federal  system  of 
government,  maintaining  effective  intergovernmental  programs,  protecting  our 
nation's  most  vulnerable  populations,  and  developing  creative  and  constmctive 
domestic  initiatives. 

We  recognize  the  limitations  that  Congress  has  placed  on  discretionary  domestic 
programs  through  the  use  of  spending  caps.  States,  however,  are  not  in  the 
position  to  spend  additional  resources  to  compensate  for  federal  spending  cuts. 
Up  to  30  states  are  addressing  budget  deficits  this  year  and  more  serious  fiscal 
problems  are  projected  for  Fiscal  Year  1 992.  These  financial  problems  are  due 
to  both  lower  than  expected  revenues  and  higher  demand  for  services  in  a 
recessionary  economy.  In  Virginia,  for  example,  a  reduction  in  revenue 
attainment  combined  with  overexpenditures  in  federal  entitlement  programs  and 
federal  mandated  spending  produced  a  $2  billion  deficit  this  year.  Virginia 
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experienced  a  17%  increase  in  welfare  and  food  stamps  recipients.  Escalating 
AFDC  enrollment  and  federal  Medicaid  mandates  accounted  for  much  of  the 
deficit.  Virginia  closed  the  gap  by  reducing  state  agency  expenditures, 
increasing  revenues,  and  making  one-time  transfers  to  the  general  funds. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  we  did  not  cut  human  services  spending.  However,  we 
were  still  short  of  the  needed  funds  to  provide  for  increases  in  eligibility  for 
federal  programs  and  the  number  of  Virginians  who  need  public  assistance.  This 
is  especially  difficult  in  a  time  when  state  revenues  are  dropping.  Additional  belt- 
tightening  measures  were  imposed  in  Virginia's  FY92  budget.  State-federal 
human  service  programs,  therefore,  must  receive  the  highest  priority  possible 
within  the  congressional  appropriations  process.  Failure  to  do  so  will  result  in 
hardship  for  low-income  families  and  unemployed  wortters  who  have  nowhere 
else  to  turn.  We  consider  the  following  programs  as  important  priorities  for  FY92: 

INCOME  SECURITY  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICES 

Child  Care  -  NCSL  supports  full  authorized  funding  for  the  Child  Care 
and  Development  Block  Grant  at  $825  million  and  Child  Care  Licensing  Grants 
($50  million).  We  urge  you  to  reject  the  Administration's  proposal  that  reduces 
the  block  grant  by  $80  million  and  the  licensing  grants  by  $37  million.  NCSL  also 
urges  Congress  to  release  the  FY92  appropriations  for  the  Child  Care  and 
Development  Block  Grant  on  October  1 , 1991 ,  not  September  19, 1992  as 
proposed.  As  Chair  of  Virginia's  Commission  on  Child  Care,  I  can  tell  you  that 
our  state  could  use  these  funds  as  soon  as  possible.  I  have  learned  that  lack  of 
affordable  child  care  is  a  major  reason  why  many  of  our  families  with  parents 
able  to  wori(  remain  on  public  assistance.  We  have  paid  for  our  own  program  to 
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provide  child  care  for  the  working  poor;  Congress  can  do  no  less.  Federal  funds 
are  needed  to  expand  these  state  programs. 

Foster  Care  Maintenance  Back  Claims  and  Administration  (Title  IV-E) 

-  The  President  proposes  $1 1 8  million  to  fund  back  claims  owed  to  states 
through  FY91 .  While  NCSL  supports  funding  for  all  back  claims,  we  question 
whether  this  amount  is  sufficient  to  cover  all  such  claims.  We  hope  the 
Subcommittee  will  investigate  this  matter  to  ensure  that  proper  funds  are 
provided.  NCSL  supports  efforts  to  add  language  in  the  appropriations  bill  to 
ensure  that  states  are  paid  in  full  for  foster  care  claims.  NCSL  also  opposes  the 
President's  proposal  to  redefine  the  definition  of  administrative  costs,  limiting 
them  to  foster  care-eligible  services  and  precluding  preplacement  services.  This 
is  contrary  to  the  goals  of  P.L.  96-272  that  intended  to  reduce  the  number  of 
children  in  foster  care.  We  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  oppose  efforts  to  cap  the 
Title  IV-E  administrative  entitlement. 

Child  Welfare  (Title  IV-B)  -  NCSL  supports  increased  funding  for  child 
welfare  services  and  urges  that  Title  IV-B  be  fully  funded.  We  also  support 
efforts  to  give  entitlement  status  to  Title  IV-B.  Finally,  we  oppose  any  effort  to 
limit  Title  IV-E  entitlement  funds  (either  by  capping  or  limiting  their  use)  in  order 
to  transfer  resources  to  provide  a  Title  IV-B  increase. 

Refugee  and  Entrant  Assistance  -  NCSL  is  highly  critical  of  the 
unchanged  level  of  funding  this  program  is  given  in  the  President's  budget. 
States  continue  to  receive  far  less  than  what  is  needed.  I  represent  Arlington, 
Virginia,  which  receives  the  largest  number  of  refugees  in  this  area.  In  our 
estimation,  the  federal  government  has  not  lived  up  to  its  commitment  to  fund 
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refugee  assistance,  leaving  the  state  with  a  $500  million  deficit  in  this  program 
area.  Virginia  considered  closing  its  refugee  program  and  further  restricting  the 
number  of  months  of  cash  and  medical  assistance  that  refugees  who  do  not 
qualify  for  AFDC  receive.  Virginia  does  not  have  a  general  assistance  program 
for  those  not  covered  by  AFDC;  when  the  federal  govemment  does  not  live  up  to 
its  commitment,  these  unsen/ed  refugees  will  not  receive  cash  and  medical 
assistance,  leaving  them  destitute  and  without  health  care.  The  Administration's 
request  does  not  address  the  increased  costs  associated  with  an  expected 
additional  10,000  refugees  this  year.  NCSL  recommends  funding  12  full  months 
of  cash  and  medical  assistance  for  up  to  151 ,000  refugees  at  a  cost  of  $617 
million  to  bring  domestic  assistance  in  line  with  the  number  of  refugee 
admissions.  A  smaller  appropriation  will  compel  service  reductions  and  office 
closing.  State  budgets  can  no  longer  afford  to  be  a  revenue  source  for  federal 
refugee  policy. 

Low-Income  Home  Energy  Assistance  Program  -  We  are  concerned 
the  34.5  percent  reduction  the  Administration  proposes  may  be  overestimating 
the  expected  decline  in  fuel  prices.  Therefore,  we  urge  the  Subcommittee  to 
appropriate  $1.7  billion  for  FY92.  The  Administration's  $100  million  request  for 
the  contingency  fund  needs  close  examination  to  determine  whether  it  is 
reasonable  during  a  time  of  uncertainty  regarding  fuel  prices.  This  assistance 
has  become  even  more  critical  for  Virginia,  as  we  had  to  discontinue  our 
Weatherization  Assistance  Progam,  which  served  as  a  preventive  measure  for 
low-income  families. 

Child  Support  Enforcement  -  The  President's  FY92  proposals  for  child 
support  enforcement,  rather  than  supporting  the  state,  local,  and  federal 
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partnership,  appear  to  be  merely  designed  to  raise  federal  revenues.  Many  of 
the  Administration's  recommendations  will  serve  as  a  disincentive  for  poor 
working  families  to  access  child  support  services,  reduce  federal  incentive 
payments  to  states  that  operate  an  efficient  program,  or  mandate  how  states  can 
spend  incentive  payments.  States  strongly  oppose  new  proposals  that  mandate 
cooperation  with  child  support  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  food  stamps, 
particularly  with  no  additional  administrative  or  incentive  funds. 

State  Legalization  Impact  Assistance  Grants  -  We  strongly  oppose 
rescission  of  $1 .1  billion  already  made  available  for  1992.  This  would  eliminate 
the  protections  enacted  under  the  Graham  amendment  that  would  retum,  in 
FY92,  those  funds  that  were  removed  from  the  program  in  FY90  and  FY'91 . 
Please  ensure  that  already  appropriated  funds  will  be  made  available  to  states. 
In  addition,  we  oppose  proposals  that  would  rescind  FY91  SLIAG  funds  as  a 
means  to  avoiding  the  required  sequestration  relating  to  the  FY91  supplemental 
appropriations  bill. 

Social  Services  Block  Grant  (Title  XX)  -  This  block  grant  has  fared 
poorly  over  time.  The  $2.8  billion  request  represents  a  50  percent  loss  in 
purchasing  power  over  1 980's  inflation-factored  dollars.  We  urge  the 
Subcommittee  to  support  a  $1 1 1  million  baseline  increase  for  Title  XX  to  offset 
the  decline  in  purchasing  power  for  this  program.  The  FY92  appropriation  would 
be  at  least  $2.9  billion.  In  Virginia,  because  the  value  of  Title  XX  has  decreased, 
the  same  amount  of  Title  XX  funding  purchases  half  the  day  care  we  did  10  years 
ago. 
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Community  Services  Block  Grant  -  This  program  should  not  be 
terminated  as  the  President  proposes.  Rather,  we  support  a  $17  million  baseline 
increase  funding  $453  million  for  FY  1992  for  local  efforts  that  help  low-income 
families,  the  elderly,  and  the  disabled. 

EMPLOYMENT  AND  JOB  TRAINING 

Employment  Service  (ES)  and  Unemployment  Insurance 
Administration  (Ul)  -  These  programs  should  receive  the  highest  funding 
possible  during  this  time  of  rising  unemployment.  ES  must  be  provided  no  less 
than  constant  funding,  with  an  inflationary  adjustment.  Ul  Administration  must 
also  be  given  adequate  funding  to  cover  increasing  caseload  demands.  Past 
Department  of  Labor  projections  have  underestimated  the  workload  of  state 
employment  offices.  We,  therefore,  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  establish  a 
contingency  fund  so  that  states  need  not  ask,  year  after  year,  for  supplemental 
appropriations. 

Job  Training  Partnersliip  Act  (JTPA)  --  We  urge  the  Subcommittee  to 
reject  the  Administration's  request  to  reduce  Title  II  funding  by  $35  million  from 
FY91  levels.  This  recommendation,  coupled  with  other  changes  proposed  by  the 
President,  would  reduce  the  number  of  JTPA  participants  by  324,000.  We  also 
are  concemed  about  the  Administration's  reluctance  to  increase  funding  for  Title 
III.  The  Administration's  recommendation  actually  reduces  funds  available  for 
cun-ent  Title  III  programs  as  it  includes  $50  million  for  the  newly  created  Clean  Air 
Transition  Assistance  Program.  We  hope  the  Subcommittee  will  support  at  least 
baseline  funding  for  both  Titles  II  and  III. 
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HEALTH 

Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Block  Grant  -  This  program 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  nation's  "War  on  Drugs."  We  urge  the  Subcommittee  to 
provide,  at  the  very  least,  an  increase  for  this  program  that  will  offset  the  effects 
of  inflation. 

Maternal  and  Child  Health  Block  Grant  -  This  program  provides  critical 
services  to  children  and  pregnant  women,  and  must  be  fully  funded.  We  believe 
that  the  Secretary's  proposed  new  infant  mortality  initiative  should  be  funded 
separately. 

Ryan  White  Comprehensive  AIDS  Program  -  Congress  must  continue 
its  commitment  to  assist  states  and  localities  in  meeting  the  needs  of  people  with 
HIV  and  their  families.  This  program  should  be  funded  at  the  highest  level 
possible  within  current  budget  restraints. 

Preventive  Health  Services  Block  Grant  --  NCSL  places  a  high  priority 
on  preventive  health  services  programs.  We  support  increased  funding  for  the 
Preventive  Health  Block  Grant,  and  state  grants  for  childhood  immunizations, 
tuberculosis,  and  sexually  transmitted  diseases. 

EDUCATION 

Head  Start  and  Even  Start  -  While  we  support  the  Administration's 
request  of  a  5.1  percent  increase  for  Head  Start,  Congress  must  make  continued 
progress  in  fulfilling  its  commitment  to  fully  fund  this  program  by  1995.  Meeting 
the  needs  of  all  poor  and  disabled  preschool  children  must  be  a  firm  national 
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goal.  Even  Start  receives  a  considerable  increase  in  the  Administration's  budget 
and  we  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  approval  this  recommendation. 

Compensatory  Education  (Chapter  1)  -  This  program,  serving 
disadvantaged  elementary  and  secondary  students,  must  t>e  protected  from 
reductions  due  to  inflation.  We  support  providing  this  vital  program  with  baseline 
funding  in  FY92. 

Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  State  Grants  -  We  applaud  the 
Administration's  request  of  a  6.6  percent  increase  for  this  program  over  FY91 
levels.  However,  even  this  increase  is  far  short  of  the  authorized  level  for  the 
federal  share  of  educating  these  special  students.  We  urge  additional  funding  for 
this  program  so  that  the  current  federal  share  of  4  percent  of  per  pupil  costs  can 
be  increased  closer  to  the  authorized  level  of  40  percent. 

Postsecondarv  Education    Student  aid  programs  that  help  low  and 
moderate-income  students  attain  a  postsecondary  education,  such  as  Pell 
Grants,  campus-based  aid  programs,  TRIO,  and  State  Student  Incentive  Grants, 
have  fallen  in  recent  years  far  behind  inflation  and  the  cost  of  going  to  college. 
We  believe  these  programs  are  essential  for  meeting  our  nation's  competitive 
needs  and  urge  favorable  consideration  for  improved  funding  of  these  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  giving  NCSL  this  opportunity  to  express  our  views 
and  we  hope  the  Subcommittee  will  give  serious  consideration  to  our  concerns.  I 
would  be  happy  to  respond  to  any  questions. 
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Thursday,  May  16,  1991.  ! 

WITNESS 

TOM  WEEKS,  MEMBER,  SEATTLE  CITY  COUNCIL,  ON  BEHALF  OF  MAYOR  . 
NORM  RICE  AND  THE  CITY  OF  SEATTLE 

Mr.  Natcher.  Come  around,  Mr.  Weeks.  Good  morning.  j 

Mr.  Weeks.  Good  morning.  I  am  Tom  Weeks,  a  member  of  the  ; 
Seattle  City  Council.  I  chair  the  City's  Housing,  Human  Services,  | 
and  Education  Committee  and  am  coming  today  to  voice  my  strong  j 
support  for  expansion  of  the  Job  Corps.  I  represent  the  Mayor  of 
Seattle,  Norm  Rice,  City  Council,  the  business  community,  and  15  I 
community  organizations  that  are  working  together  right  now  to  j 
develop  a  Seattle  Job  Corps  Center.  j 

I  am  concerned  about  this,  because  Seattle's  youth  face  an  uncer-  I 
tain  future.  Our  problems  are  not  unlike  those  of  other  cities  in  the 
country — poverty,  a  third  of  Seattle's  children  are  eligible  for  re- 
duced price  lunches.  They  come  from  broken  homes;  over  half  the  ' 
children  in  Seattle  come  from  single-parent  families  with  income  \ 
below  the  median. 

Right  now  our  dropout  rates  from  our  public  school  system  range 
between  20  and  30  percent.  We  have  an  increase  in  gang  activity.  j 
The  latest  survey  showed  there  are  over  800  youth  in  Seattle  who 
are  homeless.  We  have  an  increased  problem  of  teen  pregnancy 
and  associated  high  rates  of  infant  mortality.  i 

We  are  working  on  these  problems  in  the  City  of  Seattle,  and  we  ' 
are  making  some  good  progress.  One  of  the  efforts  last  year  initiat-  ' 
ed  by  Mayor  Rice  was  the  education  summit,  which — he  brought 
the  people  from  all  over  the  city  together  to  strengthen  Seattle 
schools.  In  addition,  Seattle's  voters  have  had  two  efforts  in  the 
last  few  years  where  they  have  chosen  to  raise  their  taxes  to  pay 
for  services  to  address  the  youth.  Last  year  they  approved  the  fami- 
lies and  education  levy,  which  paid  for  human  services  delivered 
right  in  the  schools.  A  couple  of  years  before  they  approved  a  hous- 
ing levy  to  provide  homeless  shelters  and  transitional  housing, 
with  a  large  amount  of  that  dedicated  to  the  problem  of  homeless 
youth.  j 

We  also  have  a  Team  for  Youth  program,  which  is  a  combination  | 
of  police  and  community  organizations  that  are  working  together 
to  prevent  gang  activity  in  the  city.  We  are  proud  of  these  efforts,  \ 
but  too  many  of  our  children  still  fall  between  the  cracks.  j 

We  do  a  fairly  good  job  on  early  intervention,  working  on  the  | 
youngest  kids  in  the  City  of  Seattle.  We  are  not  doing  as  well,  deal-  ! 
ing  with  the  teens,  particularly  teens  with  multiple  problems,  teens 
that  are  homeless,  very,  very  poor  education,  who  have  dropped  out 
of  school,  who  are  former  addicts. 

We  believe  that  the  Job  Corps  is  an  essential  part  of  our  strategy 
for  reaching  these  youth.  This  is  one  program  that  has  enough 
services,  a  good  combination  of  services  over  a  long  enough  period 
of  time  to  make  a  real  diff"erence  in  the  lives  of  our  16-to-21 -year- 
old  youth. 

Job  Corps  has  a  proven  track  record.  Services  have  proven,  by 
studies,  to  be  vt  ry  cost  effective.  It  has  a  high  success  rate.  We  can 
really  make  ^    '  Terence  by  dedicating  the  time  and  energy  to 
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these  youth.  There  are  hundreds  of  youth  in  Seattle  who  need 
access  to  these  services. 

Unfortunately,  the  nearest  Job  Corps  Center  is  over  70  miles 
away,  and  currently,  over-enrolled.  Very  few  Seattle  youth  actually 
have  access  to  the  Job  Corps  at  this  time.  As  a  result,  for  the  last 
nine  months,  we  have  been  working  together  to  develop  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  a  Seattle  Job  Corps  Center. 

It  has  been  a  wonderful  experience  to  work  together  in  develop- 
ing this.  People  from  the  city  staff,  the  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  working  together.  In  addition,  over  15  organizations  in 
the  business  community  are  all  cooperating  in  the  development  of 
this  Job  Corps  Center  for  Seattle.  We  know  that  we  have  the  re- 
sources through  this  community  effort  to  augment  Federal  dollars 
with  local  support. 

We  have  done  the  planning.  We  have  the  commitment  from  the 
community  to  assure  you  it  will  be  a  high-quality  center  that  is 
community  based  at  lower  cost  than  many  other  centers.  We  are 
hopeful  this  year  a  pilot  version  will  be  developed,  a  satellite  based 
on  Sedro  Woolley  Job  Corps  Center  70  miles  away.  We  hope  over 
the  next  couple  of  years  we  will  develop  a  full  center  that  this  pilot 
will  just  be  a  prelude  to  a  full-scale  center. 

Even  with  the  satellite,  if  it  is  developed  this  year,  we  will  only 
be  meeting  a  fraction  of  the  need  in  Seattle.  Yet  there  are  so  many 
more  people  who  need  the  services,  we  believe  it  is  cost  effective, 
that  every  dollar  invested  saves  the  Government  several  more  dol- 
lars. 

Large  centers  are  more  cost  effective  than  small  centers.  The  Job 
Corps  program  has  the  power  to  change  lives  and  strengthen  com- 
munities. We  look  to  you  to  enact  the  50-50  plan  to  reach  out  to  50 
percent  more  people  to  enroll  in  the  program  and  50  new  centers. 
We  stand  ready  to  act  as  your  partners. 

One  of  the  great  challenges  in  the  decade,  we  want  to  build  to- 
morrow's work  force,  create  a  better  future  for  our  youth  who  are 
at  risk.  Thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before 
you  today.  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Weeks.  You  have  given 
us  excellent  testimony,  and  we  appreciate  it.  We  appreciate  all  the 
outside  witnesses.  It  helps  us.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Weeks.  Thank  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  BEFORE  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR,  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES, 
EDUCATION  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

MAY  16,  1991 


Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee: 

I  am  Tom  Weeks,  City  Council  member  from  Seattle  and  Chair  of  the  Council's 
Housing,  Himian  Services  and  Education  Conmiittee.   I  appreciate  very  much  the 
opportunity  to  speak  to  you  today  on  behalf  of  the  FY  '92  Job  Corps  50-50  Plan. 

I  come  before  you  as  a  spokesperson  for  my  commimity  ~  to  voice  Seattle's 
commitment  and  concern  for  addressing  the  needs  of  youth  with  substantial  barriers 
to  employment  and  to  express  our  strong  support  for  measures  to  expand  the  Job 
Corps  Program.  I  represent  our  Mayor,  Norm  Rice,  my  colleagues  on  the  Council 
and  within  City  government,  and  the  15  commimity  organizations,  public  agencies, 
and  educational  institutions  which  are  collaborating  in  the  effort  to  develop  a 
Seattle  Job  Corps  Center. 

Seattle  prides  itself  on  being  a  community  that  values  diversity  and  cares  about  the 
education,  health,  and  development  of  its  young  people.  We  have  been  "blessed" 
with  some  national  recognition  as  one  of  the  country's  most  liveable  cities.  But 
Seattle  is  in  no  way  immune  from  the  social  and  economic  problems  that  beset 
other  cities  across  our  land.  And  it  is  among  our  young  people  that  these  problems 
are  most  evident. 
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PROBLEMS  AFFECTING  SEATTLE'S  YOUTH 

■  Poverty:  A  greater  percentage  of  Seattle's  youth  are  growing  up  poor.   Over  a 
third  of  our  pubhc  school  students  are  eligible  for  free  or  reduced  lunch 
programs.  Nearly  half  of  our  school-age  population  come  from  single  parent 
famiUes  whose  average  income  is  well  below  the  city's  median. 

■  School  Dropouts:  About  one  of  every  five  Seattle  students  drops  out  before 
graduating  from  high  school,  and  non-completion  rates  are  substantially  higher 
for  Native  American,  African  American,  and  Hispanic  youth.  At  the  time  they 
leave  school,  most  dropouts  have  reading  and  math  skills  below  8th  grade  level. 

■  Joblessness:  An  increasing  pool  of  youth  are  both  out-of-school  and  out-of- 
work.   Too  many  young  people  leave  school  without  the  basic  education,  work 
maturity,  or  job  skills  to  be  successful  in  the  labor  market.   Opportunities  for 
vocational  education  and  job  training  are  in  increasingly  limited  supply,  and  less 
than  half  of  Seattle's  public  school  graduates  currently  go  on  to  college  or  post- 
secondary  training. 

■  Gangs:  Seattle  has  seen  an  increase  in  youth  gang  activity  -  especially  among 
minority  youth  in  low-income  neighborhoods.   Hundreds  of  Seattle  youth  are 
involved  or  at  serious  risk  of  involvement  in  drug  dealing  and  other  criminal 
gang  activities. 

■  Street  Youth:  At  least  800  young  people  (age  13  -  18)  are  estimated  to  be 
involved  in  street  life  in  Seattle.  Many  street  youth  are  homeless;  others 
group  together  in  apartments  or  hve  in  vacant  buildings.   High  proportions  of 
street  youth  are  engaged  in  juvenile  prostitution;  alcohol  and  substance  abuse 
is  common;  and  many  have  family  histories  of  abuse  and  neglect. 
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■  Teen  Parents:  Only  about  eight  percent  of  all  Seattle  births  are  to  young 
women,  age  18  and  under.   But  this  situation  has  become  more  troubling  as 
more  younger  teens  become  mothers  and  fewer  teen  parents  marry  or  form 
two  parent  households.  The  high  rate  of  single  parenting  among  African 
American  teens  is  a  particular  concern  in  Seattle's  Central  and  Southeast 
neighborhoods. 

THE  LOCAL  RESPONSE  TO  YOUTH  AT-RISK 

We  in  Seattle  know  that  the  fate  of  our  city  is  inextricably  linked  with  the  fate  of 
our  young  people.  In  1988,  our  City  Council  adopted  a  Policy  Plan  for  Children  and 
Youth  which  sets  long  range  goals  for  improving  the  health,  safety,  development, 
education,  and  future  employability  of  Seattle's  youth.  The  poUcy  plan  identified 
immediate  priorities  for  new  strategies,  increased  funding,  and  enhanced  services 
across  a  broad  array  of  program  areas.  Under  Mayor  Norm  Rice,  we  have  come  a 
long  way  in  enacting  our  priorities  and  implementing  new  youth  initiatives. 

I  would  Uke  to  tell  you  about  a  few  of  our  efforts  that  are  particularly  noteworthy: 

■  Seattle  Education  Summit:  Shortly  after  taking  office  Mayor  Rice  called  for  the 
citizens  of  Seattle  to  participate  in  an  Education  Summit.  Two  thousand 
residents,  including  parents,  educators,  students,  and  business,  labor,  and 
community  representatives,  turned  out  for  neighborhood  meetings  on  a  sunny 
Saturday  last  spring.  In  the  Sunmiit  and  task  force  sessions  that  followed 
community-wide  priorities  were  identified  and  specific  commitments  made  to 
strengthen  oiur  pubUc  school  system  and  improve  educational  outcomes.  All 
sectors  are  now  working  together  on  these  priorities. 

■  Families  and  Education  Levy:  In  November  1990,  the  City  proposed  and 
Seattle  voters  enacted  a  property  tax  levy  to  provide  $8.5  million  a  year  in  new 
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resources  to  support  families  and  schools.  Services  funded  through  this  levy 
include:  early  childhood  development  and  child  care,  school-based  student  and 
family  services,  dropout  prevention,  comprehensive  health  services  for 
Kindergarten  through  high  school,  latchkey  and  after  school  programs,  and 
educational  enhancements. 

■  Seattle  Team  for  Youth  (STFY):  Beginning  in  the  winter  of  1990,  Seattle 
augmented  a  federal  demonstration  grant  with  over  a  million  dollars  in  local 
funds  to  launch  a  youth  gang  prevention/intervention  program.   This  program 
has  been  a  collaborative  effort  across  the  Pohce  Department,  juvenile  justice 
system.  City  Human  Services  and  Parks  Departments  and  eight  community- 
based  organizations.  STFY  has  established  an  effective  intervention  and  case 
management  system  for  youth,  age  13  -  18,  who  are  at  high  risk  or  in  the 
early  stages  of  gang  involvement.  Case  mans^ement  is  linked  with  a  wide 
array  of  support  services  and  options  including  recreation,  educational 
assistance,  leadership  development,  employabihty  training  and  work  experience, 
mentorship,  substance  abuse  treatment,  and  individual  and  family  counseling. 

■  Teen-age  Pregnancy  and  Parenting  Interagency  Program  (TAPP):  This  program 
is  a  partnership  of  Medina  Children's  Services  (a  private  foundation),  Seattle 
Public  Schools,  Seattle/King  Coimty  Health  Department  and  the  City's  Human 
Services  Department.  It  brings  together,  within  school  buildings,  the 
community  resources  to  help  students  who  are  pregnant  or  raising  children 
complete  their  high  school  education,  have  healthy  babies,  be  effective  parents, 
make  good  choices  with  regard  to  pregnancy  and  parenting,  and  begin 
preparing  for  employment  and  life. 

■  Shelter  and  Transitional  Housing:  Since  1987,  Seattle  has  used  City  dollars 
available  from  a  voter-approved  property  tax  levy  to  leverage  over  $20  million 
in  federal  McKinney  grants  and  other  pubhc  funds  to  develop  transitional  and 
permanent  housing  projects  for  the  homeless.  Street  youth  and  teen  mothers 
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with  children  have  been  a  high  priority.   Six  new  projects  have  been  initiated 
to  expand  shelter  beds  and  transitional  housing  programs  for  youth  age  16-24 
and  their  children. 

WHY  SEATTLE  NEEDS  A  JOB  CORPS  PROGRAM 

While  we  are  proud  of  these  local  partnership  initiatives  and  have  begun  to  see 
some  positive  effects,  we  know  that  this  is  not  enough.  There  are  still  too  many 
young  people  falling  through  the  cracks. 

Seattle  has  the  programs  in  place  to  identify  youth  who  are  in  trouble  and  help 
them  get  through  immediate  crises.   We  are  also  doing  a  pretty  good  job  with  early 
intervention  services  that  can  help  younger  teens  stay  on,  or  get  back  on,  track  and 
finish  high  school.   But  we  have  a  hard  time  serving  older  teens  or  youth  who  are 
on  their  own  with  Uttle  connection  to  schools  or  families. 

We  lack  the  resources  to  provide  the  longer-term  vocational  and  life  skills  training 
that  these  young  adults  and  older  teens  need  in  order  to  become  effective  workers 
and  parents.   While  Seattle  has  a  good  supply  of  entry-level  jobs,  most  at-risk  youth 
lack  the  basic  education,  work  maturity,  and  pre-employment  skill  needed  to  take 
advantage  of  these  opportunities.  Because  of  our  lower-than-average  unemployment 
rates,  Seattle  has  received  annual  reductions  in  JTPA  grants,  which  have  been  the 
primary  funding  source  for  youth  job  training  programs. 

The  young  people  we  have  the  most  difficult  time  assisting  typically  have 
experienced  a  variety  of  problems.  Included  are  16-22  year  old  dropouts,  often 
with  serious  educational  deficits,  teen  parents,  older  street  youth,  former  addicts, 
offenders  and  youth  gang  members  who  may  have  httle  or  no  family  support  system 
and  who  face  very  limited  options.  Many  of  these  yoxmg  people  are  ready  to  put 
their  energy  into  preparing  for  a  better  future  for  themselves  and  their  famiUes. 
But  they  need  a  lot  of  help  to  get  a  toe-hold  on  independence. 
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We  believe  that  Job  Corps  is  an  essential  part  of  the  solution.  Seattle-based 
programs  are  working  with  these  young  people  but  don't  have  the  resources  to  do 
the  job.   On  their  own,  locally  funded  agencies  and  existing  programs  are  not  able 
to  assemble  the  kind  of  intensive  services,  education,  training,  and  supportive  living 
environments  needed  to  make  a  long  term  difference.  Job  Corps  is  the  one  program 
that  can  bring  together  enough  services  over  a  long  enough  period  of  time  to  make  a 
j  real  difference,  in  the  lives  and  futures  of  at-risk  youth. 

j  We  are,  of  course,  aware  of  the  fine  record  that  the  Job  Corps  Program  has 
:  established  nation-wide  in  preparing  low  income,  jobless,  and  out-of-school  youth  to 
I  make  a  successful  transition  to  employment  and  further  education.   We  know  Job 
:  Corps  works,  and  we  know  that  there  are  hundreds  of  Seattle  youth  who  need 
I  these  services.   But  the  nearest  Job  Corps  facility  is  the  Cascades  Center  in  Sedro 
i  Wooley  ~  over  70  miles  from  Seattle.   We  need  a  Seattle-based  center  for  urban 
1  youth. 

I  THE  SEATTLE  JOB  CORPS  MODEL 

For  the  past  nine  months,  representatives  from  the  City  of  Seattle,  Washington 
State  Employment  Security  Department,  Seattle/King  County  Private  Industry 
Council,  Seattle  Public  Schools,  Region  X  Job  Corps,  and  over  a  dozen  community- 
based  organizations  have  been  working  together  on  a  comprehensive  plan  for  a  \ 
Seattle  Job  Corps  Center.  \ 

Our  vision  is  an  innovative  collaboration  between  Job  Corps  and  the  community, 
which  will  combine  a  wide  array  of  services  and  training  options  coordinated 
through  a  case  management  system.   The  Job  Corps  Program,  to  be  located  in 
Seattle's  culturally  diverse  Central  Area,  wovdd  provide  a  full  range  of  educational 
services  ~  including  bilingual  and  vocational  education  and  linkages  with  community 
college  and  other  post  secondary  programs.   It  would  also  provide  employment 
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preparation,  private  sector  internships,  and  job  transition  services.  Other  essential 
services  for  prospective  Seattle  Job  Corps  participants  include  housing,  health  care, 
life  skills  training,  recreation,  child  care,  and  parenting  education. 

Our  Job  Corps  model  would  augment  federal  dollars  with  local  support.  Local 
employers,  educational  institutions,  the  juvenile  justice  system,  and  commxmity-based 
programs  providing  youth  treatment,  coimseling,  residential  services,  health  care, 
child  care,  and  family  support  will  all  play  a  role  in  the  Seattle  Job  Corps 
partnership.  The  high  level  of  commimity  support  in  Seattle  will  have  a  major 
impact  on  cost  savings  while  providing  the  high  standards  of  comprehensive  services 
associated  with  the  Job  Corps  Program.   The  bottom  line  is  a  high  quality, 
community-based  urban  Job  Corps  Program  at  lower  cost. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  50-50  PLAN 

We  are  hopeful  that  a  pilot  version  of  the  Seattle  model  can  be  funded  later  this 
year,  as  a  sateUite  to  the  Cascades  Center.   We  are  currently  working  with  MTC, 
the  contractor  for  the  existing  Cascades  Job  Corps  Center  to  develop  a  75  student 
pilot.   But  we  see  this  satellite  program  as  only  a  prelude  to  establishing  a  full  scale 
Job  Corps  Center.  And  we  plan  to  seek  the  resources  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  to  make  the  Seattle  Job  Corps  Center  possible. 

That's  why  we  believe  the  Job  Corps  50-50  Plan  is  so  important.   The  need  in 
Seattle  and  other  cities  is  great.  At  current  funding  levels,  the  Job  Corps  program 
is  able  to  meet  only  a  fraction  of  this  need. 

As  a  long-term  initiative,  the  50-50  Plan  would  provide  the  resources  to  serve  50 
percent  more  of  om-  nation's  most  at-risk  youth.   It  would  allow  incremental 
expansion  to  open  50  new  centers  over  the  next  decade,  and  it  would  enable  Job 
Corps  to  take  advantage  of  strong  community  support  in  cities  like  Seattle  to 
maximize  the  impact  of  the  federal  investment. 
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Job  Corps  has  the  power  to  change  lives  and  strengthen  communities.  The  need 
for  this  investment  is  urgent.  We  cannot  afford  delay.  Too  many  of  our  young 
people  have  their  lives  on  hold.  We  need  their  talents  and  contributions  to  the 
economy,  and  they  need  our  help.   The  time  to  act  is  now. 

We  look  to  you  our  congressional  leaders  to  enact  the  Job  Corps  50-50  Plan.  And 
we  stand  ready  to  act  as  your  partners  in  one  of  the  greatest  challenges  of  the 
decade:  building  tomorrow's  work  force  and  creating  a  better  future  for  youth  at 
risk. 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee. 
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Description  of  Proposed  SEATTLE  JOB  CORPS  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECT  i 

Adopted  as  Amended  -  April  18,  1991  ' 

Development  of  the  Seattle  Job  Corps  Project  is  a  collaborative  ! 
effort  of  local  organizations  serving  youth.    Each  of  the  planning 

partners  is  committed  to  improving  the  access  and  availability  of  | 

education  and  training  options  for  economically  disadvantaged  youth  I 

through    an    innovative    program    specifically   designed    for    urban  i 

youth.      A   comprehensive  program  of    four   service   components   is  1 

envisioned  to  provide  1)  Outreach  and  Recruitment  2)  Education  and  | 

Employment  3)   Housing  and  Life  Skills,  and       4)   Support  Services  ] 

for  these  youths  through  a  variety  of  funding  partners  and  service  ] 

providers .  ! 

Using  an  intensive  case  management  approach  with  the  four  service  j 

components  listed  above,  the  youths  will  be  provided  education  and  j 

training  opportunities  leading  to  jobs  with  career  potential.    They  j 

will  also  gain  a  healthy  lifestyle,  acceptable  work  habits,  and  an  | 

understanding  of  family  values  in  a  multi-cultural  setting.  j 

Recognizing  the  mutual  goals  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  and 

the  Seattle  community  to  provide  more  training  options  for  urban  • 

youth,  additional  Job  Corps  funds  for  Region  X  will  be  sought  for  j 

this  partnership  effort.  .  | 

Targeted  Populations;    The  program  will  serve  urban,  multicultural  I 
youth   aged    16-21    at   enrollment;    including   individuals   who  are 
single   parents,    in   the   juvenile   justice   system,    completers  of 

substance  abuse  programs,  and/or  homeless.    Both  women  and  men  will  I 

be  targeted  for  participation.     During  the  first  year,   fifty  to  j 

seventy-five  young  people  will  enter  the  program,  many  of  whom  will  ] 

be  drawn  from  existing  housing  programs  and  residential  facilities,  j 

Also  included  will  be  young  men  and  women  who  are  living  on  their  | 

own  or  with  parents/guardians.     The  ultimate  goal  is  to  have  the  , 

program  serve  3  00-375   students,   many  of  whom  will  be  housed  in  i 

newly  established  residential  facilities  earmarked  for  Job  Corps  i 

students .  I 

Case  Management;     Intensive  case  management  services  with  a  client 

ratio  which   allows   for   individualized  attention  will  result   in  | 

consistent     support     for     each     student's     plan     to     become     an  i 

independent,  contributing  member  of  the  community.  j 

Outreach/Recruitment ;      These  efforts  will  be  achieved  through  a  j 

broad-based    recruitment    network    consisting    of    community-based  j 

organizations    and    public    agencies    providing    services    to    the  i 

targeted  young  people.  j 
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Description  of  Seattle  Job  Corps  Project  -  p. 2 

Educa t ion / Emp loyment :  Students  in  this  Job  Corps  project  will  have 
access  to  an  innovative  array  of  education  and  employment  training 
opportunities.  These  range  from  basic  skills,  GED  and  high  school 
instruction,  customized  training  and  post-secondary  education,  and 
job  search.  The  mix  of  services  will  be  determined  based  upon 
individualized  assessment  and  development  of  each  student's 
employment  and  training  plan.  Education  and  training  will  be 
provided  through  existing  institutions  with  particular  attention  to 
cultural  ^sensitivity  and  diversity  in  instruction.  All  phases  of 
instruction  will  be  competency  based  and  coordinated  with  the 
business  and  labor  community  to  ensure  maximum  relevance  to  the 
workplace  and  career  advancement.  Internships,  on-the-job  learning 
experiences,  and  job  placement  services  will  be  available. 

Housing/Life  Skills:  The  intent  is  to  provide  a  variety  of 
residential  options  within  the  community  for  participants  in  the 
Job  Corps  program.  An  immediate  goal  is  to  link  existing 
residential  programs  with  Job  Corps  training,  case  management,  and 
support  services,  including  a  life  skills  curriculum  which  prepares 
students  for  future  independent  living.  A  longer-term  goal  is  to 
develop  new  community-based  residential  facilities  that  can  meet 
the  housing  needs  of  an  expanding  Job  Corps  program.  One 
possibility  is  to  target  City  of  Seattl-e  special  needs  housing 
dollars  for  new  facilities  that  can  provide  a  housing  package 
linked  to  other  Job  Corps  training  and  support  services. 

Support  Services;  There  will  be  a  full  array  of  support  services 
for  Job  Corps  students.  This  will  include  food,  clothing, 
medical/dental  and  mental  health  services,  income  assistance,  child 
care,  transportation,  parenting  and  family  support  services,  legal 
assistance,  substance  abuse  prevention  and  intervention  services. 
Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  following  up  on  the  students  to 
ensure  they  are  able  to  maintain  independence  once  they  leave  the 
program . 
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SEATTLE  JOB  CORPS  PROJECT 

Local  Membership  -  Proposal  Planning  and  Review  Group 

April,  1991 

-  Ron  Boddie,  Squire  Park  Neighborhood  Council 

-  Fred  Bletson,  Central  Area  Motivation  Program 

-  El  Centro  de  la  Raza 

-  Employment  Opportunities  Center 

-  Sam  Jackson,  Neighborhood  House 

-  Michael  Handley,  WIAT 

-  Marie  Coon,  Seattle  Community  Colleges 

-  Sharnelle  Moore,  Rainier  Job  Service  Center 

-  Jennifer  Parker,  YMCA 

-  Seattle  Health  Division 

-  Seattle  Public  Schools 

-  Mae  Scott /Valerie  Day,  Social  and  Health  Services 

-  Bonnie  Snedeker,  City  of  Seattle 

-  Al  Starr,  Private  Industry  Council 

-  Lee  Trujillo 

-  Jackie  Walker,  Urban  League 
Other  Planning  Group  Members; 

-  Bill  Youngren,  Wendy  Boyd,  Walt  Hall  —  Management  and  Training 

Corporation,  Cascades  Job  Corps  Center 

-  Jack  Krois,  Tat  Putnins,  Amos  Davis  —  Region  X  Job  Corps 

-  Susan  Dunn,  State  Employment  Security  Commissioner's  Office 
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JOB  CORPS  REPORTER 


^    INFORMATION,  NEWS  AND  ANALYSIS 
FOR  THE  JOB  CORPS  COMMUNITY 


HOME  BUILDERS  INSTITUTE.  Rtteenth  and  M  Streets.  N.W..  Washington,  DC  20005  (202)  822-0494 
Philip  Polivchak^resident  &  CEO  LaVera  Leonard,  Vice  President  for  Coiporate  Affairs 

r^an  J.  Zud<erman.  Director  for  Job  Development  and  Outreach  -  EDITOR 


Volume  1,  Numbers 

SEATTLE  PLANS  COMMUNrFY- 
BASED  JOB  CORPS  CENTER 

Mayor  Norman  Rice  wanted  to  know 
what  kind  of  program  it  would  take  to 
turn  around  the  lives  of  over  1,000 
Seattle  street  kids  and  teen  dropouts. 
How  would  Seattle  mobilize  and  pay  for 
a  comprehensive  human  development 
program  with  the  capability  to  prepare 
youth  vnth  multiple  problems  to  become 
productive  workers,  effective  parents, 
and  contributing  members  of  the 
community?  For  the  past  eight  months, 
the  Mayor  and  his  staff  have  been 
working  with  Employment  Security,  other 
public  agencies,  the  Private  Industry 
Council,  14  community-based 
organizations,  the  regional  office  of  Job 
Corps,  and  the  Cascades  Job  Corps 
Center  to  plan  an  urban  Job  Corps 
program  to  meet  the  needs  of  Seattle's 
toughest  to  sen/e  youth. 


Seattle  is  a  healthy  and  dynamic  city. 
During  the  past  ten  years,  while  many 
urban  centers  were  losing  population, 
Seattle  grew  from  490.000  to  516,000 
people.  Population  growth  has  been 
fueled  by  a  booming  economy  -  with  job 


March,  1991 

Opportunities  increasing  throughout  the 
dty  and  Puget  Sound  region. 

All  Seattle  residents  have  not  shared  in 
these  benefits.  A  growing  population  of 
low-income  and  minority  youth  who  lack 
the  education,  skills,  and  support  needed 
to  get  off  to  a  good  start  In  life  are  left 
out.  According  to  Mayor  Rice,  The 
vitality  of  Seattle  or  any  dty  demands 
that  all  our  youth  be  prepared  to 
partidpate  fully  in  the  economic  and  dvic 
life  of  the  community. ' 

The  development  of  an  urtsan  Job  Corps 
Center  in  Seattle's  Central  Area  Is  In 
keeping  with  three  key  Rice 
Administration  themes: 

1.  Education:  The  Mayor  sees  a  quality 
education  and  training  system  as 
essential  to  a  strong  city  and  a  positive 
future  for  Seattle's  multi-cultural  youth 
population. 

2.  Families:  'Seattle  wori<s  for  families" 
is  the  Mayor's  motto.  The  City  promotes 
policies  to  support  and  strengthen 
families  and  assist  parents  in  preparing 
for  and  carrying  out  their  family 
responsibilities. 

3.  Neighborhoods:  The  Mayor  believes 
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that  al!  Seattle  neighborhoods  should  be 
safe  places  to  live,  learn,  work,  and  play. 
Community  development  begins  at  the 
neighborhood  level  and  must  respond  to 
human  as  well  as  physical  and  economic 
development  needs. 

The  young  people  who  comprise  the 
target  population  for  the  proposed  Job 
Corps  Center  have  experienced  a  variety 
of  problems.  Included  are  dropouts,  teen 
parents,  homeless  street  kids,  former 
addicts,  offenders,  and  youth  gang 
members  who  are  ready  to  put  their 
energy  Into  preparing  for  a  better  future 
for  themselves  and  their  families. 

Many  Seattle-based  human  sendee 
agendes  are  already  working  with  these 
young  people.  But  few  agendes  have 
been  able  to  package  the  Intensive 
services  and  training  which  make  a  long- 
term  difference. 

Mayor  Rice  and  the  Washington  State 
Employment  Security  Department  called 
the  agencies  together  and  asked  them  to 
develop  a  comprehensive  plan.  Vie 
solution  is  an  innovative  collaboration 
between  Job  Corps  and  the  community, 
which  will  combine  a  wide  array  of 
services  and  training  options  coordinated 
through  a  case  management  system. 
The  Job  Corps  program  will  provide  a  full 
range  of  educational  services  -  Induding 
bilingual  and  vocational  education  and 
linkages  with  post-secondary  programs. 
It  will  also  provide  employment 
preparation,  private  sector  internships, 
and  job  transition  assistance.  Other 
essential  services  Indude  housing,  health 
care,  skills  training,  child  care,  and 
parenting  education.  Local  employers, 
educational  Ins^utions,  the  juvenile 
justice  system,  and  community-based 
programs  providing  youth  treatment. 


counseling,  residential  services,  health 
care,  child  care,  and  family  support  will 
all  play  a  role  in  the  Job  Corps 
partnership,  which  will  augment  federal 
dollars  with  local  support. 

Mayor  Rice  hopes  that  Job  Corps  can 
take  advantage  of  the  high  level  of 
community  support  in  Seattle.  While  It 
may  be  possible  to  fund  parts  of  the 
proposed  Job  Corps  model  as  a  satellite 
to  the  existing  Cascades  Job  Corps 
Center,  that  would  be  only  a  prelude  to 
establishing  a  full  scale  Seattle  Job 
Corps  Center.  With  that  goal  in  mind. 
Mayor  Norman  Rice  has  written  to 
Congressman  William  H.  Matcher  to 
request  the  opportunity  to  testify  before 
the  Labor,  Health  and  Human  Senrices 
and  Education  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  behalf  of  the  Job 
Corps  50-50  Plan  to  enhance  and 
expand  Job  Corps. 

According  to  the  Mayor,  "Job  Corps  is 
the  one  program  that  can  bring  together 
enough  services  over  a  long  enough 
period  of  time  to  make  a  real  difference 
in  the  lives  and  futures  of  at-risk  youth. 
That's  a  good  investment  for  Seattle  and 
the  country." 

CONGRESSMAN  PAT 
WILLIAMS  INTRODUCES  JOB 
CORPS  AMENDMENTS  

Congressman  Pat  Williams  (D-Montana) 
introduced  H.  R.  1364,  Job  Corps 
Amendments  of  1991  on  March  14, 
1991.  The  amendments  were  co- 
sponsored  in  1990  by  106  Members  of 
Congress  and  incorporated  in 
amendments  to  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  which  passed  the  House 
416  to  1. 
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Thursday,  May  16,  1991. 

WITNESSES 

HON.  RICHARD  RAY,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE 
OF  GEORGIA 

ROSALYNN  CARTER,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ALLIANCE  FOR  THE 
MENTALLY  ILL 

Mr.  Natcher.  Our  next  witness  is  Mrs.  Carter.  Come  around, 
Mrs.  Carter.  Mr.  Ray  is  at  the  table  with  you. 

It  is  a  distinct  privilege  and  honor  to  have  you  before  our  sub- 
committee, Mrs.  Carter.  While  you  were  here  in  Washington  as  the 
wife  of  one  of  the  best  Presidents  we  have  ever  had,  a  man  who 
served  with  distinction  and  honor,  you,  of  course,  were  very  much 
concerned  about  mental  health  matters,  service,  the  program  gen- 
erally; and  your  efforts  back  in  those  days,  Mrs.  Carter,  produced 
benefits  for  our  people. 

Following  your  testimony,  I  am  going  to  give  you  some  figures 
that  might  surprise  you  a  little  bit,  that  have  taken  place,  showing 
the  improvement  in  this  overall  program  generally  throughout  the 
country.  And  I  say  to  you,  as  a  result  of  what  you  did  in  the  begin- 
ning— and  we  appreciate  it,  Mrs.  Carter.  I  am  going  to  yield  now  to 
my  friend  Richard  Ray,  who  is  going  to  present  you  to  our  subcom- 
mittee. 

Richard  is  one  of  the  able  Members  of  Congress.  He  is  your  kind 
of  a  Representative,  and  mine,  Mrs.  Carter,  and  I  say  that  to  you 
frankly.  And  he  has  as  many  friends  in  the  House  as  any  Member 
in  the  House. 

And,  Mr.  Ray,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  yield  to  you  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Ray.  Chairman  Natcher,  I  thank  you  for  those  very  generous 
comments  and  for  allowing  me  to  come  here  and  introduce  my  con- 
stituent and  Former  First  Lady  of  this  country,  Mrs.  Carter. 

Let  me  just  say  to  you,  a  minute,  that  my  district  is  21  counties. 
It  begins  40  miles  south  of  the  Atlanta  airport,  it  extends  south — I 
use  this  quite  often — to  Plains,  Georgia,  which  is  now  a  national 
historic  site.  Many  visitors  come  to  Plains  each  year  to  see  where 
President  and  Mrs.  Carter  live,  the  schoolhouse  in  which  they  went 
to  school,  both  as  children  and  in  school.  It  will  be  restored  at  some 
point  in  time  to  be  an  example  of  what  America  is  all  about,  a 
Plains  historic  site. 

A  bright  young  farm  boy  was  able  to  be  elected  to  the  Board  of 
Education,  the  State  Senate,  the  Governor's  office,  and  become  the 
39th  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  would  like  to  say  before  I  introduce  Mrs.  Carter  that  President 
and  Mrs.  Carter  are  carrying  on  some  very,  very  humanitarian 
services,  works,  and  deeds  around  the  world.  President  Carter  is 
the  most  active  Former  President  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  my  belief  that  history  will  eventually  show  that  he 
is,  in  that  respect. 

Mrs.  Carter's  work  in  the  mental  health  field  has  been  distin- 
guished and  long-lasting.  She  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Georgia 
Governor's  Commission  to  Improve  Services  for  the  Mentally  and 
Emotionally  Handicapped  in  1971.  From  1971-1975,  she  worked 
with  the  Georgia  Special  Olympics. 
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As  First  Lady  of  the  United  States,  she  served  as  Honorary  Chair 
of  the  President's  Commission  on  Mental  Health.  The  efforts  of  | 
this  commission  led  to  the  passage  of  the  Mental  Health  Systems  ' 
Act.  I 

She  has  served  as  a  board  member  of  the  National  Association  of  I 
Mental  Health  and  currently  serves  on  the  honorary  board  of  the  j 
Mental  Illness  Foundation.  Mrs.  Carter  is  extremely  active  in  the 
work  of  the  Carter  Center  in  Atlanta,  and  chairs  the  annual  Rosa-  i 
lynn  Carter  Symposia  on  Mental  Health  Policy.  I 

Her  magnificent  work  in  the  mental  health  field  has  led  to  great-  | 
ly  deserved  praise  and  honors.  In  1980,  she  was  awarded  the  Volun-  i 
teer  of  the  Decade  Award  from  the  National  Mental  Health  Asso-  | 
elation.  She  received  the  Medal  of  Merit  from  the  International  j 
Committee  Against  Mental  Illness  in  1984.  In  1985,  she  received  i 
the  Leadership  Award  from  the  Georgia  Friends  of  the  Mentally  | 
111.  And  in  1988,  she  received  the  Outstanding  National  Leadership  ' 
Public  Service  Award  from  the  American  Mental  Health  Fund.  i 

I  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  all  of  you  will  join  me  in  congratu-  i 
lating  Mrs.  Carter  for  her  valuable  work  in  this  important  matter,  ' 
and  in  other  humanitarian  activities  which  she  and  President  j 
Carter  have  been  recognized  for.  I  am  certain  that  the  subcommit- 
tee will  be  most  interested  in  her  testimony.  ' 

I  am  very  honored  and  pleased  to  introduce  her.  ! 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ray.  | 

Mrs.  Carter.  I 

Mrs.  Carter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Congress-  I 
man,  for  your  kind  words  and  for  helping  to  designate  Plains  a  na-  [ 
tional  historic  site. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  this  morning  to  appear  before  this  sub- 
committee on  behalf  of  the  National  Alliance  for  the  Mentally  111.  I  i 
have  a  prepared  statement  and  would  like  to  enter  it  into  the  ! 
record,  and  then  I  would  like  to  make  personal  observations  about  j 
mental  health  within  your  subcommittee's  jurisdiction.  | 

First,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratu-  I 
late  you  for  being  the  first  recipient  of  NAMI's  Silvio  Conte  Public 
Service  Award.  Everybody  who  works  in  mental  health  is  proud  of 
that  work  in  our  area.  I 

You  know,  I  have  been  active  in  mental  health  programs  for  20  i 
years.  Jimmy  was  elected  Governor  in  1971,  and  this  is  1991.  Also,  ; 
I  was  Honorary  Chairperson  and  worked  on  mental  health  pro-  j 
grams  while  he  was  President.  | 

Although  the  Mental  Health  Systems  Act  was  repealed  in  1981  : 
to  make  way  for  the  new  "block  grant"  approach,  I  have  been 
gratified  over  the  decade  to  see  how  many  ideas  have  found  their  i 
way  back  into  law.  And  I  am  looking  forward  to  hearing  your  fig- 
ures after  I  finish  my  testimony. 

I  believe  this  has  happened  because  the  problems  we  address  in 
the  Systems  Act  remain  unsolved,  and  even  when  a  new  Adminis- 
tration and  Congress  look  for  answers,  some  of  the  approaches  we  f 
devised  still  seem  to  be  the  best. 

I  have  remained  involved  since  we  left  the  White  House.  Every 
year  at  the  Carter  Center  in  Atlanta,  I  have  a  symposium  on  a 
mental  health  issue,  and  I  have  been  able  to  bring  together  the 
heads  of  the  different  organizations  dealing  with  mental  illnesses, 
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concerned  about  the  problems  of  those  who  suffer  from  mental  ill- 
nesses. I  really  believe  we  are  forming  a  coalition  that  will  be  very 
important  in  helping  better  the  lives  of  those  people  who  suffer 
from  mental  illnesses. 

Also,  just  recently,  we  have  received  a  major  grant  from  the 
John  D.  and  Catherine  T.  MacArthur  Foundation  to  establish  a 
mental  health  secretary  at  the  Carter  Center.  We  are  just  now  put- 
ting together  a  task  force  to  help  with  that  work.  We  are  going  to 
be  working  on  priorities  for  the  1990s,  and  Dr.  Leon  Eisenberg  of 
Harvard  Medical  School  has  agreed  to  serve  on  that  committee.  Dr. 
Julie  Richmond,  who  was  Surgeon  General  when  Jimmy  was  Presi- 
dent, is  going  to  be  on  the  task  force.  Dr.  Bill  Foege,  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Carter  Center,  but  was  head  of  the  Communicable 
Disease  Center  in  Atlanta,  will  be  an  ex  officio  member. 

I  am  thrilled  about  this  task  force  we  are  putting  together,  and 
the  work  we  will  be  able  to  do. 

Those  of  us  who  have  worked  in  mental  health — and  certainly 
those  who  have  suffered  from  mental  illnesses  and  their  families — 
know  the  high  costs  of  mental  disorders.  Each  year  over  30,000,000 
adults — with,  in  fact,  one  in  every  five  citizens  at  some  point  in 
their  life — will  experience  the  debilitating  conditions  of  schizophre- 
nia or  depression,  manic  depressive  illness,  or  anxiety  disorders, 
but  only  20  percent  will  actually  receive  the  treatment  they  need. 
Perhaps  even  more  alarming,  some  8,100,000  children  and  adoles- 
cents suffer  from  mental  disorders.  These  children  often  go  un- 
treated for  years,  even  though  effective  help  is  available. 

Beyond  the  personal  pain  and  suffering  from  mental  illnesses, 
there  is  a  major  social  impact,  one  which  I  am  sure  you  recognize 
as  you  wrestle  with  the  tough  budgetary  choices  confronting  the 
Congress.  The  direct  and  related  costs  of  mental  disorders  add  up 
to  a  staggering  $129,000,000,000  each  year.  Only  heart  disease  is  as- 
sociated with  more  bed-days  per  month  than  depression;  and  de- 
pression is  a  condition  with  an  even  higher  morbidity  rate  than 
heart  disease — higher,  too,  than  lung  disease  and  hypertension. 

Poverty,  unemployment,  homelessness,  and  suicide,  with  all  their 
attendant  costs  to  society,  too  often  fall  in  the  wake  of  a  devastat- 
ing mental  illness.  Neglecting  these  problems  is  a  very  costly  way 
to  save  money.  That  is  why  NAMI's  mission  is  to  eradicate  mental 
illness  and  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  those  who  suffer  from 
them. 

In  pursuing  this  mission,  NAMI  has  become  an  important  part  of 
a  broad-based  coalition  of  over  50  advocacy,  consumer,  and  profes- 
sional organizations  known  as  the  Mental  Health  Liaison  Group. 
Each  year,  the  MHLG  develops  a  consensus  document  outlining 
recommendations  for  needed  appropriations  to  support  the  wide 
range  of  research  and  service  initiatives  undertaken  by  the  Alco- 
hol, Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Administration. 

I  know  the  Members  of  your  committee  have  received  copies  of 
these  proposals.  NAMI  endorses  this  document,  and  I  add  my  per- 
sonal endorsement  to  the  Mental  Health  Liaison  Group's  other  rec- 
ommendations. While  you  can  review  all  of  the  recommendations,  I 
am  just  going  to  touch  on  a  few  of  those. 

The  first  is  research.  Research  continues  to  be  a  priority  of 
NAMI  and  to  the  mental  health  community.  We  are  all  grateful 
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for  the  support  you  have  given  to  the  men  and  women  at  the 
ADAMHA  Institutes  and  universities  who  have  advanced  our 
knowledge  about  mental  illnesses  so  dramatically  in  recent  years. 
We  have  learned  more  about  the  brain  in  the  last  10  years  than  in 
all  previous  years  of  research.  Yet,  even  in  these  enlightened  times, 
it  is  clear  mental  illness — a  problem  of  major  proportions  which  ad- 
versely affects  our  health,  well-being,  and  productivity  as  a 
Nation — is  still  shrouded  in  mystery,  shame,  and  stigma. 

I  have  worked  for  many  years  to  try  to  overcome  the  stigma  asso- 
ciated with  mental  illness.  I  thought  that  was  one  of  the  things  I 
could  do,  speak  out  about  mental  illnesses,  get  people  talking  about 
them,  and  hopefully,  make  mental  illness  acceptable.  I  long  for  the 
day  when  mental  illnesses  will  be  treated  just  the  same  as  a  physi- 
cal illness. 

Research  into  the  causes  and  treatment  of  mental  illnesses  is  so 
important.  We  are  on  the  verge  of  dramatic  breakthroughs  in 
knowledge  about  the  brain.  Unparalleled  research  opportunities 
exist  today,  and — the  good  part —  because  of  your  support  over  the 
past  several  years,  and  also  because  of  the  excitement  that  has 
been  generated  by  the  declaration  of  the  1990s  as  the  Decade  of  the 
Brain,  the  National  Institute  for  Mental  Health  has  carefully 
mapped  out  the  direction  to  be  taken  by  research,  with  our  plans. 

You  are  familiar  with  these  plans.  I  have  them  listed  here:  neu- 
roscience  research,  research  on  schizophrenia  and  the  brain,  re- 
search on  child  and  adolescent  mental  disorders,  and  the  latest 
one,  research  to  improve  services.  Together,  these  plans  offer  our 
Nation  essential  steps  to  be  taken  along  the  road  to  conquering 
mental  illnesses  and  enhancing  the  quality  of  life  of  those  afflicted 
with  mental  disorders. 

I  urge  this  committee  to  support  appropriate  funding  to  imple- 
ment these  plans. 

The  alcohol,  drug  abuse,  and  mental  health  block  grant  is  the  na- 
tional Government's  primary  contribution  to  a  partnership  with 
State  governments  and  community  service  providers  in  the  mental 
health  service  arena.  Unfortunately,  the  mental  health  portion  of 
the  grant  has  not  grown  appreciably  in  past  years.  As  a  conse- 
quence, mental  health  services  at  the  community  level  have  not 
kept  pace  with  rising  costs  or  growing  unmet  needs.  An  overall  in- 
crease for  the  ADMS  block  grant,  and  particularly  the  mental 
health  portion,  is  very  much  needed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Georgia  is  a  good  example  of  this.  In  my  State, 
for  instance,  $6,000,000  of  the  block  grants  go  for  mental  illnesses 
and  $19,500,000  go  for  substance  abuse. 

I  would  like  to  applaud  the  recently  enacted  State  grant  program 
known  as  PATH.  This  program  is  intended  to  aid  in  transition 
from  homelessness  for  persons  who  are  homeless  and  mentally  ill. 
The  PATH  approach  promises  to  be  an  improvement  over  the  origi- 
nal Mental  Health  Services  for  the  Homeless  program,  but  that 
promise  can  only  be  realized  if  PATH  is  adequately  funded.  The 
current  authorization  level,  $75,000,000,  should  be  the  benchmark 
as  you  jump-start  this  innovative  effort. 

I  might  add  here  another  important  program  for  the  homeless, 
the  Homeless  Demonstrations,  should  receive  an  increase  in  fund- 
ing. The  plight  of  people  who  roam  the  streets,  hungry,  homeless. 
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and  mentally  ill,  brings  shame  to  our  Nation.  We  are  learning  a  lot 
from  these  projects,  and  it  is  important  to  maintain  their  stability 
and  not  disrupt  them  in  the  middle  of  implementation.  Transfer  of 
the  demonstrations  to  HUD  may  have  merit  at  some  other  time. 

The  Community  Support  Program  and  Child  and  Adolescent 
Service  System  Programs  have  been  among  the  most  important 
ways  to  help  States  in  their  base  systems  of  care.  CSP  focuses  on 
adults  with  persistent  and  severe  mental  illnesses,  while  CASSP 
addresses  children  and  adolescents  with  mental  and  emotional  dis- 
orders. 

I  am  involved  in  a  program  in  Atlanta,  Mr.  Chairman,  called 
Project  Interconnections.  We  have  formed  a  coalition  with  the 
State  and  local  governments  to  help  take  the  homeless  off  the 
streets  of  Atlanta,  and  what  we  are  doing  is  building  one  shelter. 
We  have  provided — we  are  providing  for  50  homeless,  mentally  ill, 
already;  but  what  the  State  told  us  was  that  if  we  would  raise  the 
money  and  provide  the  facilities,  the  State  would  staff  them.  And 
so  we  have  State  and  local  government,  and  private — the  private 
sector  working  together  as  a  coalition  to  help  the  mentally  ill 
homeless  in  our  State. 

I  wondered  if  the  Federal  Government  couldn't  join  in  a  coalition 
like  that.  I  note  that  you  don't — that  the  block  grants  don't  go  for 
institutions,  but  through  the  community  support  program,  possibly 
with  family  support  groups,  peer  support  groups,  or  that  kind  of 
thing,  possibly  the  Federal  Government  could  enter  into  the  coali- 
tion. 

Both  the  CSP  and  CASSP  have  concentrated  in  recent  years  on 
assuring  a  solid,  knowledgeable  base  for  community-based  care. 
Both  programs  have  also  played  a  highly  regarded  role  in  systems 
development,  technical  support,  and  leadership  in  the  evolution  of 
community  care.  They  have  provided  an  ideal  model  for  using  lim- 
ited Federal  funds  to  enable  States  to  leverage  their  own  resources. 
Dollar-for-dollar,  they  cannot  be  matched  for  the  effectiveness  and 
positive  influence  they  exert  on  the  service  system. 

The  Protection  and  Advocacy  for  Mentally  111  Individuals  Act  is 
scheduled  for  reauthorization  this  year.  Enacted  in  1986,  based  on 
a  similar  program  in  the  Mental  Health  Systems  Act,  it  creates 
agencies  independent  of  the  service  system  to  advocate  on  behalf  of 
mental  health  patients. 

While  I  understand  this  subcommittee  customarily  makes  no  rec- 
ommendation for  appropriations  for  programs  awaiting  reauthor- 
ization, I  hope  you  will  support  a  significant  increase  in  the  final 
appropriation  figure  at  the  proper  time.  This  program  needs  Feder- 
al financial  support  to  ensure  its  independence  and  integrity. 

When  I  talk  to  NAMI  families  and  others  in  the  mental  health 
arena,  a  common  note  is  an  apparent  lack  of  coordination  in  pro- 
viding services  for  mental  illness.  This  sounds  like  a  repeat  of  what 
I  learned  in  1971,  what  I  learned  with  the  Mental  Health  Systems 
Act.  To  remedy  this  problem,  the  Congress  wisely  enacted  Public 
Law  99-660,  which  required  States  to  develop  comprehensive  plans 
for  community-based  services  for  persons  with  mental  illnesses. 

The  planning  process,  which  has  resulted  from  this  legislation, 
has  engaged  the  active  support  of  consumers,  families,  profession- 
als, and  advocates.  It  holds  great  promise  to  advance  the  quality  of 
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life  for  persons  with  mental  illness.  But  this  legislation's  success 
hinges  on  broad  participation  in  the  planning  process,  and  in  a 
period  of  declining  State  revenues,  this  cannot  be  achieved  without 
some  Federal  financial  support. 

This  program,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  brought  the  different  groups 
together  in  the  mental  health  field.  It  has  been  very  important. 
The  original  legislation  called  for  Federal  grants  to  assist  States  in 
their  activities  under  the  mandate.  Now,  as  the  planning  process 
moves  towards  implementation  at  the  State  level,  I  hope  the  sub- 
committee will  reinstate  the  grant  program  and  give  States  the 
critical  help  they  need  to  fully  comply  with  the  intent  of  P.L.  99- 
660. 

While  there  are  other  significant  recommendations  in  the 
Mental  Health  Liaison  Group  budget  document — and  I  hope  you 
will  give  serious  attention  to  all  of  them — I  would  like  to  conclude 
by  noting  the  importance  of  NIMH's  role  in  supporting  clinical 
training.  There  is  a  continuing  need  for  qualified  psychiatrists,  psy- 
chologists, social  workers,  nurses,  marriage  and  family  therapists, 
and  mental  health  counselors  in  public  facilities,  rural  communi- 
ties, and  among  minority  groups.  We  also  have  shortages  of  quali- 
fied personnel  to  serve  children  and  adolescents,  the  elderly,  and 
persons  with  long-term,  serious  mental  illnesses.  Funding  is  needed 
to  support  the  NIMH  and  ADAMHA  Institutes  to  improve  the 
quality  of  training  of  professionals  and  encourage  their  replace- 
ment in  shortage  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  so  many  friends  here  today, 
and  I  know  many  of  you  helped  my  husband's  efforts  and  my  ef- 
forts to  improve  the  Nation's  mental  health  problems  in  the  late 
1970s.  While  the  task  is  not  yet  completed,  it  is  closer  to  reality  be- 
cause of  your  work. 

For  NAMI  and  its  families  and  persons  with  mental  illness  and 
advocates,  thank  you  for  keeping  mental  health  in  mind  as  you  un- 
dertake the  difficult  budgetary  task. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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The  National  Alliance  for  the  Mentally  111  (NAMI)  would  like 
to  congratulate  Chairman  Natcher  on  the  honor  bestowed  on  him  as 
the  first  recipient  of  the  Silvio  Conte  Public  Service  Award. 
Everyone  with  an  interest  in  solving  the  problems  connected  with 
mental  illness  appreciates  the  hard  work  which  merited  him  this 
award . 

NAMI ' s  mission  is  to  eradicate  mental  illness  and  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life  for  those  who  suffer  from  these  no-fault  brain 
diseases.  From  1980,  it  has  grown  to  over  1,000  affiliates 
nationwide  and  approximately  130,000  members. 

NAMI  is  delighted  that  the  Congress  has  declared  the  1990 's 
as  the  "Decade  of  the  Brain"  and  has  established  a  goal  of 
eliminating  severe  mental  illness  within  the  next  10  years.  There 
is  no  question  that  this  effort  is  regarded  as  "big  science."  "Big 
science"  is  a  phrase  coined  by  Nobel  laureate  James  D.  Watson,  who 
currently  heads  the  National  Center  for  Human  Genome  Research. 
According  to  Dr.  Watson: 

"What  I  mean  by  big  science  is  just  well  funded  science, 
enough  money  to  actually  do  the  job.  It's  lunacy  to  say  that  small 
is  necessarily  beautiful  when  it  won't  do  the  job.  You  have  to 
look  at  what  job  you  want.  .  .I'm  trying  to  say  that  if  we  want 
to  solve  important  problems,  we  want  to  understand  the  brain,  we 
want  to  understand  schizophrenia,  we  want  to  understand  manic 
depressive  disease,  that's  our  objective.  Our  objective  is  not  to 
be  fair  and  give  everyone  the  same  svm  of  money.  Whenever  that's 
done,   it's  a  recipe  for  mediocrity.     You  have  to  reward  success." 
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Dr.  Watson  was  reflecting  on  the  recent  gains  made  in  mental 
health.  We've  learned  more  about  the  brain  in  the  last  10  years, 
than  in  all  previous  years  of  research.  It  was  also  10  years  ago 
that  a  grassroots  group  of  people;  consumers','  families  and  friends 
dedicated  to  conquering  severe  mental  illness,  created  NAMI .  NAMI 
does  not  think  these  two  events  are  unrelated. 

This  Subcommittee,  your  companion  Subcommittee  in  the  Senate, 
and  the  Congress  as  a  whole  rewarded  that  success  in  the  FY  1991 
bill  with  a  "big  science"  appropriation  as  we  moved  into  the  Decade 
of  the  Brain  with  momentum.  Now  it  is  up  to  this  Subcommittee  to 
keep  this  a  "big  science"  program. 

There  is  still  a  long  way  to  go.  As  Dr.  D.  Allan  Bromley,  the 
President's  Coordinator  for  the  Decade  of  the  Brain,  has  noted, 
"  [We]  know  vastly  more  about  the  first  microsecond  of  the  existence 
of  our  universe,  or  about  the  constituents  of  any  atom,  or  about 
the  interior  of  the  sun,  than  we  do  about  the  three  pounds  of 
tissue  inside  our  own  heads.  Brain  research  is  truly  one  of  the 
great  frontier  areas  of  science  .  .  .  it  is  a  frontier  that 
promises  enormous  practical  payoff  in  the  form  of  new  treatments 
and  possibly  new  ways  of  prevention." 

Even  in  these  enlightened  times,  and  notwithstanding  the 
enactment  of  the  Decade  of  the  Brain,  it  is  clear  that  mental 
illness,  a  problem  of  major  proportions  which  adversely  affects  our 
health,  well-being,  and  productivity  as  a  Nation,  is  still  shrouded 
in  mystery  shame  and  stigma. 

The  prevalence  and  destructive  consequence  of  mental  illness 
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in  the  U.S.  is  well  documented.  Each  year,  mental  disorders  wreak 
havoc  on  over  30  million  adults  in  this  country.  In  fact,  one  in 
every  five  citizens  at  some  point  in  their  lives  will  experience 
such  debilitating  conditions  as  schizophrenia,  depression, 
Alzheimer's  disease,  manic  depressive  illness  or  anxiety  disorders. 

Tragically,  only  one-fifth  of  all  adults  with  a  diagnosable 
mental  illness  in  this  country  actually  receive  the  treatment  they 
need.  In  addition  to  this  —  and  perhaps  even  more  alarming  —  is 
the  fact  that  some  8.1  million  youngsters  suffer  from  mental 
illness  and  often  go  untreated  for  years,  even  though  effective 
help  is  available.  But  even  these  chilling  statistics  cannot 
measure  the  cost  of  the  untold  human  suffering  experienced  by  our 
citizens  every  day.  Indeed,  this  suffering  often  leads  vulnerable 
individuals  to  turn  to  suicide  as  a  way  out  of  continuing  their 
frequently  unnecessarily  painful  lives.  Depression  is  the  major 
risk  factor  for  suicide  in  this  country. 

The  severe  disability  directly  caused  by  mental  disorders  is 
also  clear  even  if  one  considers  only  the  amount  of  time  Americans 
spend  in  treatment  for  them.  For  example,  only  heart  disease  is 
associated  with  more  bed  days  per  month  than  depression. 
Depression,  in  fact,  has  been  shown  to  have  a  higher  morbidity  rate 
than  many  other  chronic  medical  conditions,  including  heart 
disease,  lung  disease  and  hypertension.  The  direct  and  related 
costs  of  mental  disorders  add  up  to  a  staggering  $122  billion  each 
year . 

Unparalleled  research  opportunities  exist.     NIMH  has  launched 
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a  concerted  and  powerful  effort  not  only  to  overcome  mental 
disorders  but  also  to  eliminate  associated  intransigent  and 
discriminatory  stigma  which  has  further  victimized  mental  patients 
and  their  families.  NIMH  must  continue  to  provide  leadership  at 
the  national  level  on  the  major  issues  involving  mental  illness  and 
mental  health. 

As  a  part  of  its  leadership  role,  NIMH  has  completed  a  series 
of  four  strategic  plans,  three  of  which  are  already  being 
implemented.  Each  is  designed  with  a  separate,  distinct  strategy 
in  mind,  and  all  are  aimed  at  attacking,  through  research,  the 
biggest  mental  health  problems  of  our  day.  These  are  Approaching 
the  2l5t  Century:  Opportunities  for  NIMH  Neuroscience  Research; 
The  National  Plan  for  Research  on  Schizophrenia  and  the  Brain;  The 
National  Plan  for  Research  on  Child  and  Adolescent  Mental 
Disorders ;  and  a  new,  soon  to  be  released,  and  highly  promising 
plan.  Caring  for  People  with  Mental  Illness:  A  National  Plan  of 
Research  To  Improve  Services. 

This  new  research  plan  represents  a  systematic,  science-based 
attack  on  the  inadequacy  and  low  quality  of  services  provided  to 
severely  mentally  ill  persons  in  this  country.  NAMI ,  with  the 
Concerned  Congressional  Spouses  and  the  American  Psychiatric 
Association,  are  sponsoring  two  seminars  to  explain  the  details  of 
this  exciting  plan  to  members  and  staff.  The  first  was  held  on  the 
Senate-side  on  May  8  and  Dr.  Jack  Burke,  Director  of  the  Division 
of  Applied  and  Services  Research  at  NIMH,  who  edited  the  report, 
will   be  on  hand  to   answer  questions   at  the   second  seminar.  This 
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will  be  June  6  in  the  Gold  Room  2168  of  the  Rayburn  Building,  from 
8:30  am  until  11:00  am  and  will  include  not  only  clinicians  and 
researchers,   but  also  families  and  consumers. 

Taken  together,  these  four  research  plans  provide  an  over- 
arching strategy  to  guide  NIMH  research  programs  throughout  this 
decade.  Unfortunately,      unfair     and     unreasonable  attitudes 

associated  with  illnesses  of  the  mind  and  brain  were  carried-over 
into  our  public  policies  for  many  years.  As  a  result,  the  mental 
health  field  was  chronically  and  severely  under-funded  and  has  been 
struggling  to  catch-up. 

Congress,  for  some  time  was  considered  as  having  an  unhealthy 
tradition  of  inequitable  support  for  basic  biomedical  research  as 
compared  to  other  physiological  diseases.  But  now,  with  the  Decade 
of  the  Brain  Resolution  and  Proclamation  generating  special 
interest,  followed  by  the  Conference  action  of  the  Labor-HHS- 
Education  Appropriations  Subcommittees  last  year,  NAMI  is  hopeful 
the  Administration  and  the  Congress  have  now  made  an  absolute 
commitment  to  fund  more  research  on  diseases  of  the  brain. 

Unfortunately,  the  President's  recommendations  for  fiscal  year 
1992  does  not  indicate  such  a  commitment  by  the  Administration. 
We  hope  the  Congress  does  live  up  to  expectations,  as  you  did  last 
year,   making  significant  increases  for  the  NIMH  budget. 

In  order  to  take  optimum  advantage  of  existing  circumstances, 
this  Subcommittee  should  adopt  the  Mental  Health  Liaison  Group 
(MHLG)  recommended  appropriations  for  ADAMHA  —  recommendations 
which  have  been  endorsed  by  NAMI.     The  MHLG  is  a  Washington-based 
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mental  health  coalition  of  over  50  national  consumer,  provider, 
professional,  and  citizen  advocacy  organizations  concerned  with 
mental  illness  and  substance  abuse  problems. 

NAMI ,  as  you  know,  is  particularly  concerned  with  the  NIMH 
research  budget.  Although  the  proposed  budget  shows  a  $40  million 
increase  in  funding  for  research  activities  over  FY  1991  levels, 
the  President's  request  is  actually  a  reduction  of  $.3  million 
below  the  amount  needed  to  maintain  the  current  levels  (*  providing 
the  same  services  adjusted  for  the  rate  of  inflation)  for  all  the 
programs  in  NIMH.  This  means  (as  shown  in  the  following  table)  the 
overall  award  rate  for  competing  grants  will  decrease  from  28 
percent  in  FY  1991  to  23  percent  in  FY  1992,  the  lowest  in  NIMH 
history . 

(NAMI/MHLG  Proposal  -  Dollars   in  Millions) 


FY  91 

Pres  . 
FY  9  2 

*  Current 
Services 
FY  9  2 

Our 
Proposal 
FY  9  2 

Research 

456  .  8 

493.1 

485.2 

585.  9 

Research  Training 

26  .  9 

27  .7 

28  .  0 

47  .  6 

Research  Mgmt.   &  Sprt. 

38.1 

41  .  0 

41.0 

41.9 

TOTAL  RESEARCH    (Incl.  AIDS) 

521.  8 

561  .  8 

554.2 

675.  4 

**TOTAL  NIMH 

622  .  7 

658  .  8 

659.1 

867  .  9 

RESULTS : 

New/Competing  Grants 

402 

343 

315 

458 

Award  Rate 

28% 

23% 

21% 

30% 

** [TOTAL  NIMH  -  In  addition  to  research;  includes  homeless 
and  state  planning  grants;  CSP/CASSP,  homeless  and  prevention 
demonstrations;   protection  and  advocacy;    clinical  training] 


The  NAMI/MHLG  alternative  budget  would  increase  the  total  NIMH 
budget  to  $867.9  million.  The  difference  ($113.6  million)  between 
the  President's  request  for  research  and  the  NAMI/MHLG 
recommendations,   as  compared  to  the  shortfall   ($271.9  million)  you 
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recommendations,  as  compared  to  the  shortfall  ($271.9  million)  you 
will  note  in  the  table  concerning  the  major  National  Plans,  is  due 
to  the  limited  resources  available  in  the  current  fiscal 
environment. 

However,  this  Subcommittee,  as  soon  as  additional  resources 
become  available,  should  implement  the  NAMI/MHLG  recommendations 
to  fully  meet  the  budget  requirements  called  for  in  the  National 
Plans.  In  this  regard,  it  is  important  to  emphasize,  only  with  the 
NAMI/MHLG  budget  proposal  would  enable  NIMH  to  fund  four  new  basic 
and  clinical  Research  Centers;  two  new  organization  and  financing 
Research  Centers;  and  maintain  some  momentum  on  NIMH ' s  major 
blueprints  (shown  below)  for  action  during  the  1990 's,  including 
the  National  Plans: 

(National   Plans  -  Dollars  in  Thousands) 
Plan  Pres. 

FY  92  FY  92  Shortfall 

Child  and  Adolescent  Disorders         202,700         146,550  56,150 

Care  For  Serious  Mental  Illness         90,500  53,753  36,747 

Schizophrenia  275,161         113,487  161,674 

Decade  of  the  Brain  357 ,790         246 , 244  111 , 546 

New  Combined  Plan  480,451         301,436  179,015 

The  National  Plan  for  Research  on  Child  and  Adolescent  Mental 

Disorders 

NIMH  is  moving  vigorously  ahead  with  the  Child  and  Adolescent 
research  strategy  as  requested  by  the  Congress.  The  Plan  is  a 
systematic,  science-based  attack  on  the  mental  disorders  that 
affect  8.1  million,  or  12%,  of  the  country's  68  million  youths,  age 
18    or    under.       Only    one-third    of    these    young    people    who  need 
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treatment   receive   it.      The   major   initiatives    are:  Epidemiologic 

Catchment    Area    Study;     Centers    for    Psychological    and  Combined 

Treatment  Research;  Expanded  Research  and  Research  Demonstrations; 

Multicenter   National   Collaborative  Treatment  Trials;  Multicenter 

Collaborative  Treatment  Study;   Prevention  of  Mental  Disorders  and 

Behavioral  Problems;   and  Research  Training  and  Career  Development. 

The  National  Plan  of  Research  to  Improve  Care  For 
Severe  Mental  Disorders 

Severely     mentally     ill     persons     suffer     ^rom     long  term, 

persistent   mental    disorders    that   have   a   profound   impact   on  all 

aspects    of    their    lives.        They    experience    diverse,  disruptive 

symptoms  with  attendant  high  levels  of  disability.     Some  examples 

of  severe  mental  disorders  are  schizophrenia,  delusional  disorder, 

psychotic    disorders    and    manic    depression.        1)    Priorities  for 

clinical   and  rehabilitative    care   research   to   be   detailed   in  the 

Plan     include:     Assessment,     Treatment     and     Rehabilitation,  and 

Outcome.        2)     Priorities    for    service    system    research  include: 

Coordination  and  Continuity,   Law  and  Mental  Health,   and  Financing. 

3)    Initiatives   in  research  resources   include:    Knowledge  Transfer 

and  Exchange,    and  Research  Training. 

The  National  Plan  for  Research  on  Schizophrenia 
And  the  Brain 

The  National  Plan  for  Schizophrenia  Research  generated  a 
number  of  initiatives  including  advances  in  molecular  genetic 
linkage  techniques  as  well  as  imaging,  electrophysiology ,  and  the 
development  of  new  treatments.  The  report  on  Opportunities  for 
NIMH  Neuroscience  Research  focuses   on  the   increases  in  knowledge 
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to  be  gained  through  clinical  neuroscience ,  such  as  brain  imaging, 
and  new  discoveries  which  have  established  the  ability  to  reproduce 
and  grow  human  brain  cell  cultures.  Planning  for  these  research 
strategies  revealed  complementary  and  shared ' elements  that  led  to 
combining  the  plans  into  a  single,  cost-efficient  initiative 
including:  Therapeutic  Medications  Development,  Diagnostic  Centers 
for  Psychiatric  Linkage,  Integration  of  Basic  and  Clinical 
Approaches,  Regional  Imaging  Centers  for  the  Study  of  Mental 
Disorders,   and  Molecular  Neurobiology. 

ADAMHA  BLOCK  GRANT 
It    is  well   known   that  many   individuals   with  serious  mental 
illnesses  also  suffer  from  substance  abuse  disorders,  particularly 
during  acute  phases  of  their  mental  illnesses.     This  is  something, 
Mr.  Chairman,  which  many  of  our  family  members  who  have  experienced 
the  mental   illness  of   a   loved  one   can  vouch   for.  Unfortunately, 
most  mental  health  providers  in  the  community  are  not  equipped  to 
treat  substance  abuse  disorders.      Similarly,   most  substance  abuse 
providers   are  not   knowledgeable   about  or  willing   to  treat  mental  ' 
illnesses.      As    it   is   currently    structured,    the   Alcoholism,  Drug 
Abuse,    and  Mental  Health  Administration    (ADAMHA)    Block  Grant  is, 
in    NAMI ' s     judgement,     an    ideal    mechanism    for    focusing  federal 
resources    into   the    comprehensive    treatment   needs   of    individuals  i 
with  mental   illnesses   and  substance   abuse   disorders.      NAMI   looks  i 
to  this  Subcommittee  for  leadership  in  emphasizing  the  importance  ' 
of  dual  planning  and  coordinated  efforts  by  Block  Grant  recipients 
in  treating  individuals  with  these  dual  diagnoses.  I 

i 

1 

i 

i 
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PROJECTS  TO  AID  THE  TRANSITION  FROM  HOMELESSNESS 

It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  35%  of  all  homeless 
individuals  are  seriously  mentally  ill.  Many  of  these  individuals 
also  suffer  from  substance  abuse  disorders'."  Last  year.  Congress 
passed  important  legislation  designed  to  address  the  needs  of  this 
population  called  "Projects  to  Aid  the  Transition  from 
Homelessness"  or  PATH. 

The  intent  of  PATH  is  to  link  housing  and  services  for  persons 
who  are  homeless  and  mentally  ill,  including  those  who  suffer  from 
substance  abuse  disorders.  Eighty  percent  of  the  monies  dispersed 
to  community  providers  by  states  must  be  used  for  purposes  such  as 
community  mental  health  services,  case  management  services, 
substance  or  alcohol  abuse  treatment,  and  referrals  for  primary 
health  services.  Twenty  percent  of  the  monies  may  be  used  for 
housing  purposes  such  as  minor  renovations,  security  deposits,  one- 
time rental  payments,  and  coordinating  between  housing  and  service 
providers.  States  are  required  to  contribute  $1.00  for  every  $3.00 
of  Federal /funds  received  under  PATH. 

The  Budget  submitted  by  the  President  targets  $42  million  for 
PATH.  This  is  far  below  the  $75  million  authorized  for  the  program 
by  Congress  last  year.  This  despite  the  fact  that  PATH  builds  upon 
an  approach  which  has  already  proven  successful  under  the  Stewart 
B.  McKinney  Act,  the  Mental  Health  Services  Block  Grant  program. 
NAMI  members  familiar  with  the  implementation  of  that  program  agree 
that  its  only  shortcoming  was  that  not  enough  monies  were  available 
on  an  annual  basis  to  begin  to  meet  the   needs  of   this  vulnerable 
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and  highly  deserving  population.  PATH  represents  a  significant  step 
forward  towards  addressing  this  problem.  We  therefore  respectfully 
urge  the  Subcommittee  to  appropriate  the  full  $75  million  for  this 
important  program. 

COMPREHENSIVE  STATE  MENTAL  HEALTH  PLANNING  GRANTS 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1986,  Congress  passed  the  Comprehensive 
Mental  Health  Planning  Act  (P.L.  99-660)  As  a  result  of  this  Act, 
all  States  were  required  to  develop  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
addressing  the  treatment  and  services  needs  of  persons  with  mental 
illnesses  in  the  community.  The  Act  further  mandated  that  mental 
health  planning  Councils  be  developed  in  all  States,  with  at  least 
50%  of  all  members  comprised  of  individuals  with  mental  illnesses 
and  their  families.  Today,  all  50  states,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  seven  territories  have  developed  such  plans,  in  many 
of  them  the  first  long-range  blueprints  for  addressing  the  needs 
of  this  population  in  a  coordinated,  cohesive  fashion  ever 
developed.  The  mental  health  planning  Councils  were  an  integral 
part  of  this  process  in  all  cases. 

The  process  is  now  entering  into  its  second,  most  crucial 
stage,  implementation  of  these  plans.  The  work  of  the  Councils  in 
overseeing  implementation  will  be  crucial  to  this  process. 
Recognizing  this,  Congress  last  year  authorized  S5  million  for 
these  Councils  as  part  of  the  Mental  Health  Amendments  of  1990 
(P.L.  101-639) .  Although  a  relatively  small  amount,  these  monies 
are  used  productively  to  enable  Planning  Council  members  to 
monitor,   evaluate,  and  revise  existing  planning  and  implementation 
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activities.  NAMI  therefore  urges  the  Subcommittee  to  appropriate 
the  full  $5  million  for  these  grants. 

In  conclusion,  if  Silvio  Conte ' s  goal  of  conquering  mental 
illness  by  the  year  2000  is  to  be  met,  it  Is  essential  that  the 
elements  which  could  be  supported  by  the  NAMI/MHLG  budget  proposed 
here  be  put  into  place  now.  The  entire  spectrum  of  fields  related 
to  mental  illness  are  ripe  with  genuine  research  opportunity,  from 
basic  neuroscience  and  behavioral  science  to  health  care  systems. 
Now  is  the  time  for  this  Subcommittee  and  the  Congress  to  again 
come  out  in  strong  support  of  these  critical  endeavors,  and  ensure 
that  the  future  of  this  nation  will  receive  the  full  benefit  of 
today's  potential  so  that  this  does  not  become  the  "Decade  of 
Mediocrity . " 
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Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mrs.  Carter.  We  really  ap- 
preciate the  work  that  you  have  done,  not  only  prior  to  the  time 
that  you  arrived  in  Washington,  but  while  here,  1976  through  1980,  ' 
as  a  result  of  the  leadership  that  you  exhibited,  it  has  really  helped 
us.  When  I  was  first  elected  a  Member  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, Mrs.  Carter,  we  had  $73,000,000  in  the  budget  for  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  I  have  been  here  a  while. 

Since  that  time,  we  brought  that  amount  up  to  $8,279,000,000.  ! 
We  all  know  that  money  alone  won't  do  it,  but  think  about  years 
ago— just  $73,000,000  for  the  National  Institutes,  so  we  are  up  now 
to  nearly  $9,000,000,000.  Mr.  Early,  who  sits  here  on  my  left,  Mr.  ' 
Pursell,  who  sits  here  on  my  right,  all  down  through  the  years,  I 
have  been  very  strong  for  this  program.  i 

There  is  a  lady  in  this  audience,  and  she  is  my  friend  and  she  is  ' 
not  going  to  be  embarrassed  if  I  call  her  name.  Before  you  leave, 
she  will  shake  your  hand,  Mrs.  Carter.  She  is  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
best  State  Senators  we  have;  that  is  Pete  Domenici.  That  is  my 
friend.  She  is  present,  and  she  has  testified  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions; Mrs.  Carter,  as  they  say  in  Georgia,  she  is  your  kind  of  folks. 
You  are  going  to  shake  hands  with  her  before  you  leave. 

And  I  want  you  to  know  that  we  appreciate  your  coming,  and  we 
want  you  to  come  back. 

Just  to  give  you  an  idea,  sometimes  you  wonder,  Mrs.  Carter, 
when  you  work  hard  on  these  programs,  as  to  whether  or  not  you 
are  accomplishing  anything.  Sometimes  you  get  discouraged  and  \ 
you  don't  get  the  encouragement  you  need  or  you  should  have.  Just 
to  give  you  some  idea  about  the  work  you  and  others  have  done,  as 
far  as  mental  health  research  generally  is  concerned,  Mr.  Ste-  j 
phens,  who  sits  here  on  my  right,  our  chief  staff  assistant,  has  pre-  i 
pared  some  figures  for  me  so  I  could  give  them  to  you.  We  will  j 
place  them  in  the  record.  i 

For  instance,  mental  health  research — it  goes  back  to  1986;  we  i 
started  the  program  back  before  that,  of  course — but  in  1986,  we  j 
had  $255,227,000,  and  this  was  an  increase  of  18  percent  that  year.  | 
From  that  year  down  to  the  current  fiscal  budget  year  of  1991,  in  i 
our  current  bill,  we  have  $521,847,000.  That  is  a  16.1  percent  in-  ! 
crease  over  prior  years.  That  is  for  mental  health  research,  gener-  i 
ally. 

Now,  for  the  alcohol,  drug  abuse,  mental  health  block  grant  pro- 
gram, which  is  also,  as  you  know,  in  this  bill,  in  1986,  we  had  I 
$468,930,000;  and  in  the  current  budget  under  which  we  are  operat- 
ing, current  fiscal  year  of  1991,  we  have  $1,268,670,000.  That  is  a 
106.4  percent  increase  over  and  above  the  prior  years.  ; 

For  the  mental  health  demonstrations  you  know  about,  in  1986  j 
we  had  $11,962,000.  The  next  year,  to  show  you  how  these  pro-  I 
grams  have  increased,  in  1987,  we  had  $24,200,000,  which  is  a  102  , 
percent  increase. 

Mrs.  Carter,  you  know  and  you  know  much  better  than  I  do, 
when  you  talk  about  money  and  research  and  just  throwing  money 
at  this  and  that  and  the  other,  that  won't  do  it.  When  you  spend  i 
money  to  take  care  of  the  health  of  your  people  and  educate  your 
children,  you  continue,  I  think,  living  in  the  strongest  country  in  j 
the  world.  This  bill,  Mrs.  Carter,  Mr.  Pursell,  and  Mr.  Early,  and  | 
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all  the  other  Members  of  this  subcommittee,  and  I  tell  anyone  who 
will  listen,  this  is  the  bill  next  to  the  heart  of  the  people. 

In  1986,  we  had  $11,962,000.  The  next  year,  we  jumped  that  102 
percent,  $24,200,000;  and  then  in  the  current  budget,  that  we  are 
operating  under,  Mr.  Ray,  1991  fiscal  year,  we  have  $29,765,000, 
which  is  a  5.2  percent  increase  over  the  prior  years. 

Now  we  have  at  the  present  time,  as  far  as  biomedical  research 
grants  are  concerned,  5800  new  grants.  We  have  a  little  over  22,000 
continuing  grants  in  biomedical  research.  These  are  of  great  impor- 
tance to  our  people.  I  am  hoping  that  before  too  long,  our  continu- 
ing grant  program  will  be  30,000,  and  instead  of  having  5800  new 
biomedical  research  grants  each  year,  all  through  mental  health 
research,  all  through  the  health  programs,  I  am  hoping  that  we  get 
up  to  10,000  new  grants  a  year. 

But  we  have  come  quite  a  way  as  far  as  progress  is  concerned, 
and  when  they  come  in,  Mrs.  Carter,  to  testify  before  our  subcom- 
mittee from  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  we  feel  better  about 
their  testimony  every  year.  And  it  is  people  like  you,  Mrs.  Carter, 
that  have  brought  this  about. 

You  know,  we,  as  Members  of  Congress — my  friend,  Richard  Ray, 
will  tell  you  this — we  listen  to  the  people,  and  you — the  people  are 
the  ones  that  perform  these  tasks,  and  they  come  in  and  talk  to  us 
about  it,  and  it  helps  us.  When  we  take  this  bill  to  the  Floor  of  the 
House,  we  say  to  them,  we  need  all  the  help  we  can  get.  All  of  you 
people  help  us. 

Last  year,  we  had  39  votes  against  the  bill;  that  is  all  we  had  out 
of  435.  You  know,  we  have  a  few  over  there,  Mrs.  Carter,  that 
would  vote  against  Santa  Claus.  Not  many.  We  just  have  a  few 
over  there  that  would  vote  against  Santa  Claus.  But  anyway,  39 
votes  against  the  bill. 

Again,  I  want  you  to  know,  I  appreciate  your  attendance. 

I  am  going  to  yield  now  to  Mr.  Pursell. 

Mr.  Pursell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mrs.  Carter,  we  are  very  honored  to  have  you  before  our  commit- 
tee. On  our  side  of  the  aisle,  I  can  speak  for  our  Members  who  are 
not  here,  in  other  committees  this  morning,  but  we  have  been  hon- 
ored to  have  you  as  First  Lady  of  the  Nation. 

I  was  elected  the  same  day  as  your  husband  in  1986,  sworn  in  in 
January,  had  the  honor  to  meet  your  husband  in  January.  I  think 
history  and  historians  will  go  down  and  list  him  as  a  great  humani- 
tarian. 

I  remember  the  great  Camp  David  accords,  when  I  was  at  the 
White  House  as  a  young  freshman,  meeting  Begin  and  Sadat,  and 
what  your  husband  accomplished  there,  I  think,  will  go  down  in 
history  as  one  of  the  great  advances  of  Middle  East  security  and 
stability.  Hopefully,  we  can  follow  up  on  that  with  future  Presi- 
dents. He  certainly  opened  the  door  for  Middle  East  stability;  that, 
no  other  President  has  ever  done. 

I  personally,  as  a  Republican,  want  to  congratulate  you  personal- 
ly also  on  your  work.  I  was  a  State  senator.  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  work  at  Hawthorne  Center,  which  is  the  mental  health  rehabili- 
tation center,  with  young  boys  and  girls.  We  used  the  word  out 
there  called  TLC,  tender  loving  care,  one-on-one;  and  I  really  think, 
in  spite  of  all  our  money  and  all  our  programs,  it  gets  down  to  that 
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personal  relationship  with — particularly  with  our  young  children, 
who  need  that  special  attention  to  make  it  in  our  competitive 
world. 

I  personally  want  to  congratulate  you  for  your  leadership  in 
mental  health.  There  aren't  very  many  powerful  lobbies  in  mental 
health.  I  didn't  see  that  in  Michigan.  They  represented  the  busi- 
ness community  and  labor  and  other  power  groups,  but  certainly  in 
mental  health — I  am  glad  this  consortium  and  coalition  are  form- 
ing to  speak  on  behalf  of  people  who  have  mental  health  problems 
in  America,  because  they  need  our  attention. 

I  am  sure  our  committee  will  give  this  our  best  support  that  we 
possibly  can  in  this  appropriation  bill.  We  have  an  outstanding 
Chairman,  Mr.  Bill  Natcher. 

Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Carter.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Pursell,  before  I  yield,  just  as  a  matter  of 
record,  tell  us  who  that  good-looking  gentleman  is. 

Mr.  Pursell.  I  have  a  special  guest,  Mr.  Chairman,  Michael 
Coleman  is  my  school  superintendent,  dean  of  schools  in  Michigan, 
and  will  testify  later  this  afternoon  on  the  advancement  of  educa- 
tion in  America.  We  have  been  personal  friends  over  the  years,  and 
he  has  been  sort  of  my  mentor  and  leader  in  education  in  the  State 
of  Michigan  and  is  very  knowledgeable  in  the  national  advance- 
ment of  education. 

He  appreciates  your  leadership  in  our  committee,  and  Mike  is 
my  special  guest  to  hear  the  Queen  this  morning.  I  know  you  are 
anxious  to  get  over  there,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  get  your  first  seat. 

Mr.  Natcher.  We  are  glad  to  have  you  with  us. 

Mrs.  Carter,  the  gentleman  that  I  am  going  to  present  next  and 
yield  to  knows  as  much  about  this  program  as  any  Member — not 
only  on  the  committee,  but  in  the  Congress.  Joe  Early  has  spent 
years  on  matters  pertaining  to  research  and  pertaining  to  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health. 

Mr.  Early,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  yield  to  you. 

Mr.  Early.  Mrs.  Carter,  I  appreciate  the  Chairman's  saying  that, 
even  if  it  is  not  true. 

I  want  to  echo  the  sentiment  of  Congressman  Ray  at  the  outset, 
when  he  said  probably  the  finest  ambassadors  the  United  States 
has  ever  had  have  been  you  and  your  husband — especially  your 
husband,  since  his  tenure.  I  can't  think  of  anyone  who  has  looked 
at  the  issues  and  become  more  public  and  outspoken  than  your 
husband — and  you  here  today. 

I  think  history  will  show  your  husband's  tenure  in  the  White 
House,  two  of  his  top  priorities  were  NIH  and  ADAMHA.  I  have 
been  on  the  committee  only  a  third  the  time  of  Mr.  Natcher,  a  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia,  and  another  gentleman  from  Kentucky.  The 
Chairman  took  NIH  and  ADAMHA  as  top  priorities  and  really  put 
it  on  the  track  that  suggested  the  numbers  he  was  referring  to  so 
knowledgeably.  They  got  on  that  track  to  get  this,  because  of  the 
direction  of  your  husband. 

You  said  you  want  to  eliminate  the  stigma  of  mental  illness.  I 
think,  because  of  your  involvement,  it  has  diminished.  It  is  still 
there,  but  nowhere  near  where  it  was  in  the  1970s.  I  think  in  your 
remarks — it  was  interesting  to  hear,  because  you  weren't  talking  to 
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establish  statistics,  you  were  talking  about  delivering  care.  I  mean, 
everything  you  said  was  comprehensive. 

When  you  talk  about  that  program  that  had  Plains,  Georgia, 
working  with  the  State  of  Georgia,  asking  Mr.  Natcher  to  get  Fed- 
eral participation,  that  is  how  it  is  supposed  to  go.  Everything  you 
said  as  far  as  the  advocates  is  just  what  the  advocates  for  mental 
illness  need. 

We  can't  let  the  local,  State,  and  Feds  cut  out  a  program  that 
has  to  be  comprehensive.  Mental  health — you  and  your  husband 
started  deinstitutionalizing;  we  can't  let  them  go  out  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

I  really  am  flattered  to  be  here  and  see  you  here.  You  are  really 
being  an  ambassador  for  everything  that  is  right.  When  you  are 
from  the  Northeast,  when  you  have  to  say  real  leaders  come  from 
Georgia,  it  is  not  easy.  It  is  the  truth.  I  am  proud  to  be  associated 
with  you. 

Mrs.  Carter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Congressman.  I  appreciate  that. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  increases.  There  is  still  a  lot  that 
needs  to  be  done,  and  I  know  you  will  continue  your  hard  work. 
Mr.  Natcher.  Off  the  record. 


[Discussion  off  the  record.] 

[The  following  information  was  supplied  for  inclusion 

in  the 

record:] 

Percent 
increase 

over  prior 

year 

Mental  Health  Research 

1986   $255,207,000 

1987   302,726,000  18.6 

1988   336,414,000  11.1 

1989   393,693,000  17.0 

1990   449,485,000  14.2 

1991   521,847,000  16.1 

1992  request   561,759,000  7.6 


Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Block  Grant 


1986   468,930,000 

1987   671,715,000  43.2 

1988   643,234,000  —4.2 

1989   805,594,000  25.2 

1990   1,192,851,000  48,1 

1991    1,268,680,000  6.4 

1992  request   1,268.670,000 


Mental  Health  Demonstrations 


1986   11,962,000 

1987   24,200,000  102.3 

1988   19,148,000  -20.9 

1989   25,920,000  35.4 

1990   28,303,000  9.2 

1991    29,765,000  5.2 

1992  request   30,955,000  4.0 
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Thursday,  May  16,  1991. 

WITNESS 

EDWARD  T.  MEEHAN,  MAYOR,  CITY  OF  MANSFIELD.  OHIO 

Mr.  Early  [presiding].  Next  we  are  going  to  hear  from  the  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Mansfield,  Ohio,  Mr.  Edward  T.  Meehan. 
Mr.  Mayor. 

Mr.  Meehan.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  enjoy  my 
job,  by  the  way. 

I  am  here  this  morning  to  enter  testimony  into  the  record  in  sup- 
port of  the  Job  Corps  50-50  Plan.  The  way  I  would  like  to  begin 
this  is  by  saying  that  we  are  afflicted  with  unproductive  young 
people  because  we  have  failed  to  care  for  ourselves  and  our  charac- 
ter. We  are  guilty  of  immense  neglect.  It  was  from  too  little  love 
and  help  that  the  kind  across  the  street  runs  with  a  gang.  We — his 
family,  friends,  neighbors,  school,  church — all  watched  him  for 
years,  and  no  one  was  truly  surprised  when  he  dropped  out  of 
school.  What  can  his  mother — an  alcoholic,  unemployed,  husband- 
less  with  four  children — do  for  him?  What  can  a  seventh-grade 
inner-city  school  teacher,  barely  able  to  give  time  to  the  other 
twenty  students  do  for  such  a  youngster?  Can  we  hope  to  create  a 
well-prepared  youngster  by  prescribing  rigid  daily  lesson  plans  de- 
rived from  textbooks  and  administrative  policy  on  curriculum.  We 
will  assure  the  continuation  of  a  lost  generation  if  we  act  only  to 
keep  the  young  disadvantaged  saturated  in  hopelessness. 

Every  major  American  city  across  this  Nation  demonstrates  the 
relationship  between  a  poor  education  and  crime,  unemployment, 
drugs,  and  poor  health  care.  When  we  understand  this,  we  take  the 
mystery  out  of  a  poor  education.  In  some  cases,  we  may  prefer  the 
mystery.  If  so,  we  are  condemned  to  live  with  unproductive  youth 
we  could  have  prevented.  Education  is  the  basis  today  for  most  in- 
dividual opportunity.  Without  a  good  education  only  the  very  ex- 
ceptional or  fortunate  will  have  a  chance  for  fulfillment.  Fact  ex- 
plosion, global  competition,  science  and  technology,  and  the  com- 
plexity of  our  society  make  education  imperative  for  all  who  will 
realize  their  full  potential.  Students  who  do  not  understand  how  to 
read  or  write  are  passed  or  forced  out  of  school;  they  wait  the  day 
or  year  through  without  interest  or  involvement  in  education,  and 
they  will  not  survive.  He/she  become  servants  to  survival  without 
the  means  to  do  what  they  want  to  do. 

In  our  estimation,  the  Job  Corps  50-50  Plan  is  a  young  person's 
chance  once  again  to  develop  his/her  own  talents,  to  be  somebody, 
to  do  something. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  increased  appropriations  to  implement 
the  Job  Corps  50-50  Plan.  My  position  is  based  on  the  fact  that  no 
one  knows  why  some  young  people  seem  capable  of  excelling  on 
their  own  while  others  do  not.  But  we  have  some  important  clues. 
Most  young  people  have  potentialities  that  have  never  been  tapped, 
simply  because  the  circumstances  of  their  lives  have  never  called 
them  forth.  The  ultimate  goal  of  the  Job  Corps  Program,  as  I  see  it, 
is  to  shift  to  young  people  (i.e.,  ages  16-21),  the  burden  of  pursuing 
his/her  own  education.  It  is  based  on  the  conviction  that  education 
of  our  youth  goes  beyond  the  classroom  setting.  It  encourages  self- 
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1  development.  The  most  important  thing  it  does  is  to  remove  obsta- 

I  cles  to  individual  development. 

But  the  discovery  of  talent  is  only  one  side  of  the  story,  perhaps 
the  easier  side  of  self-development  through  the  Job  Corps  Program. 
The  other  side  is  self-knowledge — "know  thyself.''  Those  who  per- 
sist in  completing  the  Job  Corps  Program  know  their  capabilities 

I  and  limitations,  set  goals,  and  commit  themselves  to  accomplishing 

!  those  goals. 

!  And  last,  but  not  least,  the  Job  Corps  graduate  represents  moti- 
I  vation.  Each  of  us  has  noted  the  astonishing  source  of  energy  that 
■  is  available  to  those  who  enjoy  what  they  are  doing.  Motivation  is 
I  an  attribute  possessed  by  many  young  people.  But  the  motivation 
^  they  possess  is  in  part  linked  to  social  forces — patterns  of  child 
I  rearing,  the  tone  of  the  local  education  system,  and  individual  atti- 
j  tudes  towards  dedication  and  commitment.  This  is  what  the  Job 
Corps  Program  is  about. 

We  sorely  need  such  a  Job  Corps  Center  in  the  City  of  Mansfield, 
a  community  of  50,087  people  with  a  13.5  unemployment  rate.  In 
parts  of  our  black  and  poor  community,  the  jobless  rate  is  twice  as 
high,  where  illiteracy  hovers  around  18  percent,  where  30  percent 
do  not  finish  high  school,  and  where  the  percentage  of  children 
raised  in  families  headed  by  a  female  rose  from  12.5  percent  in 
1970  to  16.5  percent  in  1989. 

Young  people  differ  and  young  people  from  metropolitan  areas 
our  size  (150,000)  are  not  easily  mixed  with  large  city  youth.  We 
would  hope  that  the  Mansfield/Richland  County  Job  Corps  Center 
would  lend  its  efforts  to  youth  from  metro  areas  of  300,000  popula- 
tion or  less. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  reflection  of  our  character  is  that  we  are 
concerned,  we  do  care.  The  cumulative  effect  of  all  these  disadvan- 
tages, the  inability  of  most  to  escape  their  constant  presence,  re- 
quires a  new  form  of  renewal,  an  alternative  educational  system 
designed  to  improve  the  human  condition,  to  educate  the  less  fortu- 
nate of  our  community.  The  vastness  of  our  problem  and  the 
changes  we  face  compel  us  to  request  funding  for  one  of  the  10  Job 
Corps  Centers  to  be  added  to  the  national  program  each  year. 

That,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  why  my  visit  to  the  Pittsburgh  Job 
Center  was  like  a  dream  come  true.  I  went  home  to  Mansfield, 
Ohio,  a  very  determined  man! 

Thank  you  for  your  time,  and  I  have  greatly  appreciated  this  op- 
portunity to  testify  before  your  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Early.  We  want  to  thank  you  for  your  statement.  It  really 
was  so  basic  and  so  much  right  to  the  point.  The  committee  always 
is  interested  when  you  really  talk  about  how  you  have  to  educate 
these  kids  to  have  a  shot  at  them,  when  you  tell  the  committee, 
there  is  a  30  percent  dropout  in  your  city  that  don't  finish  school. 

Your  statement  really  is  right  to  the  point;  we  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Meehan.  They  need  a  second  chance;  they  really  do. 

Mr.  Early.  As  your  statement  said,  we  have  just  got  to  funda- 
mentally catch  them  at  the  early  stages,  where  we  educate  them.  If 
they  don't  get  an  education,  they  don't  get  a  chance. 

[The  statement  of  mayor  Edward  T.  Meehan  follows:] 
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Edward  T.  Meehan  -  Mayor 

! 
I 
! 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services 

and  Education  Appropriations 
Rayburn  Building,  Room  2358  ' 
Washington,  D.C.  20515  I 

REF:  MAY  16,  1991  (10:00  AM)  | 
EDWARD  T.  MEEHAN,  MAYOR  , 
CITY  OF  MANSFIELD,  OHIO  \ 

TESTIMONY  ! 

I 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and.  ladies  and  gentlemen:  | 

I 

We  are  afflicted  with  unproductive  young  people  because  | 
we  have  failed  to  care  for  ourselves  and  our  character.  We 

are  guilty  of  immense  neglect.     It  was  from  too  little  love  | 

and  help  that  the  kid  across  the  street  runs  with  a  gang.  j 

We  -  his  family,  friends,  neighbors,  school,  church  -  all  i 

watched  him  for  years ,  and  no  one  was • truly  surprised  when  he  j 

dropped  out  of  school.     What  can  his  mother  -  an  alcoholic,  ' 

unemployed,  husbandless  with  four  children  -  do  for  him?  | 

What  can  a  seventh-grade  inner  city  school  teacher,  barely  ' 

able  to  give  time  to  the  other  twenty  students  do  for  j 

such  a  youngster?     Can  we  hope  to  create  a  well  prepared  I 

youngster  by  prescribing  rigid  daily  lesson  plans  derived  ' 

i 

I' 
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from  textbooks  and  administrative  policy  on  curriculum.  We 
will  assure  the  continuation  of  a  lost  generation  if  we  act 
only  to  keep  the  young  disadvantaged  saturated  in 
hopelessness . 

Every  major  American  City  demonstrates  the  relationship 
between  a  poor  education  and  crime,  unemployment,  drugs  and 
poor  health  care.     When  we  understand  this,  we  take  the 
mystery  out  of  a  poor  education.     We  may  prefer  the  mystery. 
If  so,  we  are  condemned  to  live  with  unproductive  youth  we 
could  have  prevented.     Education  is  the  basis  today  for  most 
individual  opportunity.     Without  a  good  education  only  the 
very  exceptional  or  fortunate  will  have  a  chance  for 
fulfillment.     Fact  explosion,  global  competition,  science 
and  technology,  and  the  complexity  of  our  society  make 
education  imperative  for  all  who  will  realize  their  full 
potential.     Students  who  do  not  understand  how  to  read  or 
write  are  passed  or  forced  out  of  school,  they  wait  the  day 
or  year  through  without  interest  or  involvement  in  education 
and  they  will  not  survive.     He/she  become  servants  to 
survival  without  the  means  to  do  what  they  want  to  do. 

The  Job  Corps  50-50  Plan  is  a  young  person's  chance 
once  again  to  develop  his/her  own  talents,  to  be  somebody,  to 
do  something. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  increased  appropriations  to 
implement  the  Job  Corps  50-50  Plan.     My  position  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  no  one  knows  why  some  young  people  seem 
capable  of  excelling  on  their  own  while  others  do  not. 
But  we  have  some  important  clues.     Most  young  people  have 
potentialities  that  have  never  been  tapped  simply  because 
the  circumstances  of  their  lives  have  never  called  them 
forth.     The  ultimate  goal  of  the  Job  Corps  Program,  as  I 
see  it,  is  to  shift,  to  young  people  (i.e.  ages  16-21),  the 
burden  of  pursuing  his/her  own  education.     It  is  based  on  the 
conviction  that  education  of  our  youth  goes  beyond  the 
classroom  setting.     It  encourages  self -development.  The 
most  important  thing  it  does  is  to  remove  obstacles  to 
individual  development. 

But  the  discovery  of  talent  is  only  one  side  of  the 
story,  perhaps  the  easier  side  of  self -development  through 
the  Job  Corps  Program.     The  other  side  is  self-knowledge  - 
"know  thyself."    Those  who  persist  in  completing  the  Job 
Corps  Program  know  their  capabilities  and  limitations,  set 
goals  and  commit  themselves  to  accomplishing  those  goals. 

And  last,  but  not  least,  a  Job  Corps  graduate  represents 
motivation.     Each  of  us  has  noted  the  astonishing  source  of 
energy  that  is  available  to  those  who  enjoy  what  they  are 
doing.     Motivation  is  an  attribute  possessed  by  many  young 
people.     But  the  motivation  they  possess  is  in  part  linked  to 
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social  forces  -  patterns  of  child  rearing,  the  tone  of  the 
local  education  system,  and  individual  attitudes  towards 
dedication  and  commitment.     This  is  what  the  Job  Corps 
Program  is  about. 

We  sorely  need  such  a  Job  Corp  Center  in  the  City  of 
Mansfield  -  a  community  of  50,087  people  with  a  13.5% 
unemployment  rate.     In  parts  of  our  black  and  poor  community, 
the  jobless  rate  is  twice  as  high,  where  illiteracy  hovers 
around  18%,  where  30%  do  not  finish  high  school  and  where 
the  percentage  of  children  raised  in  families  headed  by  a 
female  rose  from  12.5%  in  1970  to  16.5%  in  1980. 

Young  people  differ  and  young  people  from  metropolitan 
areas  our  size  (150,000)  are  not  easily  mixed  with  large 
city  youth.     We  would  hope  that  the  Mansfield/Richland 
County  Job  Corps  Center  would  lend  its  efforts  to  youth  from 
metro  areas  of  300,000  population  or  less. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  reflection  of  our  character  is  that 
we  are  concerned,  we  do  care.     The  cumulative  effect  of  all 
these  disadvantages,  the  inability  of  most  to  escape  their 
constant  presence,  requires  a  new  form  of  renewal  -  an 
alternative  educational  system  designed  to  improve  the 
human  condition,  to  educate  the  less  fortunate  of  our 
community.     The  vastness  of  our  problem  and  the  changes  we 
face  compel  us  to  request  funding  for  one  of  the  ten  (10)  Job 
Corps  Centers  to  be  added  to  the  national  program  each  year. 
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That,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  why  my  visit  to  the  Pittsburgh 
Job  Center  was  like  a  dream  come  true.     I  went  home  to 
Mansfield,  Ohio,  a  very  determined  man! 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  I  have  greatly  appreciated 
this  opportunity  to  testify  before  your  Subcommittee. 
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Thursday,  May  16,  1991. 

WITNESS 

WOODROW  A.  MYERS,  JR.,  M.D.,  M.B.A.,  COMMISSIONER,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 

Mr.  Early.  Next,  we  will  hear  from  Commissioner  Woodrow 
Myers,  Health  Commissioner  of  the  New  York  City  Department  of 
Health.  We  got  all  the  easy  jobs  today — public  health,  mayors,  all 
the  thankless  jobs. 

We  are  delighted  to  have  you  with  us. 

Dr.  Myers.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  Woodrow  A.  Myers,  Jr.,  a  physician  and  the  Health  Com- 
missioner of  the  City  of  New  York.  I  am  here  today  representing 
David  N.  Dinkins,  Mayor  of  New  York,  who  regrets  that  he  cannot 
be  with  you  today.  He  cares  deeply  about  the  issues  addressed  in 
this  act.  He  recognizes  that  in  New  York  City  and  across  this 
Nation,  the  HIV  crisis  is  worsening.  The  new  funding  authorized  in 
Titles  I  and  III  of  the  Care  Act  is  thus  particularly  crucial  to  New 
York  City. 

Ryan  White  contracted  AIDS  when  he  was  13  years  old  through 
contaminated  blood  products  given  to  treat  his  hemophilia.  At  the 
time,  he  lived  in  my  home  State  of  Indiana.  Tragically,  he  was  os- 
tracized by  the  community,  denied  the  right  to  attend  school,  and 
forced  to  deal  with  at  least  one  individual  who  thought  firing  a 
bullet  into  his  home  was  the  best  way  to  deal  with  AIDS.  Ryan 
died  on  April  8,  1990,  at  the  age  of  18,  but  during  his  short  life, 
Ryan,  by  his  example  of  courage,  forced  the  Nation  to  treat  those 
with  AIDS  with  compassion  and  dignity.  It  is  with  this  same  com- 
passion that  Congress  responded  to  this  epidemic,  and  I  applaud 
your  efforts. 

Title  I,  the  provision  of  emergency  relief  funds  for  the  highest 
impact  cities  where  nearly  two-thirds  of  all  persons  with  AIDS 
reside,  will  help  us  cope  with  this  widening  HIV  crisis.  Title  III 
provides  early  intervention  and  monitoring  for  our  patients  infect- 
ed with  HIV.  These  funds  will  be  used  to  minimize  morbidity  asso- 
ciated with  HIV  illness. 

While  I  recognize  the  difficult  funding  choices  your  subcommit- 
tee has  to  make,  I  urge  you  to  do  two  things: 

One,  increase  funds  for  Title  I  of  the  Ryan  White  Care  Act  by 
$90,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992,  and 

Two,  as  Title  III  is  implemented,  protect  our  vital  counseling  and 
testing  services  now  being  provided  in  the  six  cities,  including  New 
York  City,  most  affected  by  this  devastating  epidemic. 

I  urge  you  to  continue  full  funding  for  counseling  and  testing. 
The  intended  35  percent  diversion  of  funds  to  early  intervention 
from  the  counseling  and  testing  will  adversely  affect  our  existing 
prevention  services,  and  to  the  extent  that  our  prevention  efforts 
are  successful,  will  save  considerable  funds  in  the  long  run,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

You  are  well  aware  of  the  impact  that  this  epidemic  has  exacted 
among  gay  men.  And  I  know  you  have  a  growing  understanding  of 
its  terrible  effects  on  young  men,  largely  men  of  color,  who  have 
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used  IV  drugs.  But  I  want  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  help  you  focus 
attention  on  the  implications  of  HIV  disease  for  women. 

Women  are  the  fastest  growing  population  with  AIDS  in  the 
United  States.  In  New  York  City,  which  is  at  the  epicenter  of  this 
epidemic,  AIDS  is  the  leading  cause  of  death  in  women  between 
the  ages  of  20  and  39.  Women  account  for  14  percent  of  all  adult 
AIDS  cases  in  the  city,  and  more  than  4500  cases  of  women  with 
AIDS  have  been  reported  in  the  past  decade. 

The  epidemic  has  had  a  disproportionate  impact  on  black  and 
Latino  women  in  low-income  communities;  84  percent  of  New  York 
City's  female  AIDS  patients  are  from  these  communities. 

In  addition,  the  rapid  growth  of  pediatric  AIDS  (now  totaling 
almost  800  cases  in  New  York),  produces  an  ever  greater  number  of 
HIV-infected  children  in  the  medical,  foster  care,  and  social  service 
systems;  and  the  increasing  incidence  of  uninfected  children  who 
are  orphaned  when  one  or  both  parents  die  of  AIDS  or  HIV-related 
illness — all  of  these  contribute  to  a  constellation  of  family-oriented 
HIV  issues,  few  of  which  have  been  addressed  in  any  comprehen- 
sive way. 

Title  I — For  New  York  City,  it  is  very  important  to  use  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  its  Title  I  funding  to  reach  out  to  the  growing 
number  of  HIV-ill  women  and  their  families  who  need  medical 
care,  drug  treatment,  and  social  services.  For  fiscal  year  1992,  only 
an  increase  of  at  least  $90,000,000  in  Title  I  can  allow  for  meaning- 
ful strides  toward  an  effective  response  to  threat  of  crisis. 

Title  III — Title  III  funding  will  fortify  the  front  end  of  the  contin- 
uum of  care  for  HIV-infected  individuals,  providing  much-needed 
support  to  draw  community-based  providers  into  early  intervention 
and  care. 

Title  III  also  incorporates  existing  CDC  funding  for  HIV  counsel- 
ing, testing,  and  referral.  Unfortunately,  Title  III  requires  New 
York  City  and  other  jurisdictions  to  divert  35  percent  of  our  CDC 
counseling  and  testing  funds  to  provide  treatment  services.  This  di- 
version of  funds,  amounting  to  $1,500,000  to  $1,800,000  for  preven- 
tive program  operations,  will  seriously  compromise  New  York 
City's  frontline  defense  against  this  epidemic. 

HIV  counseling  and  testing  services  in  New  York  City  serve  vital 
prevention  and  treatment  goals.  Through  a  variety  of  anonymous 
and  confidential  sites,  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 
provides  risk-reduction  counseling  to  more  than  4000  citizens  each 
month. 

Requiring  New  York  City  to  divert  35  percent  of  its  counseling 
and  testing  funds  to  supplement  treatment  funds  would  result  in 
the  following  serious  disruption  of  our  services: 

Four  out  of  our  nine  Anonymous  Counseling  and  Testing,  or  ACT 
sites,  would  close,  and 

Waiting  time  for  initial  appointments  to  these  sites  could  double 
from  four  to  eight  weeks. 

A  better  approach  increases  the  funds  available  to  the  six  most 
affected  cities,  those  receiving  direct  funding  under  Title  III. 

Mr.  Chairman,  fiscal  crises  encourage  redefinition  of  problems, 
alteration  of  horizons  and  scaling  down  of  expectations.  Yet  the 
HIV  epidemic  does  not  and  will  not  respond  to  city.  State,  or  Feder- 
al budget  shortfalls.  The  virus  has  only  one  goal,  and  that  is  to 
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spread.  Unless  New  York  City,  and  other  cities  hard  hit  by  this  epi- 
demic, have  necessary  funding  to  confront  it,  more  people  will 
become  infected,  those  with  HIV  will  face  greater  difficulties  over 
the  course  of  their  illness,  and  they  will  die  with  greater  suffering 
and  with  greater  hardship. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ryan  White's  courage  was  impressive.  I  was  with 
him  when,  against  substantial  odds,  he  pressed  for  those  legal  and 
policy  changes  which  we  needed  in  Indiana  and  elsewhere  to  elimi- 
nate fear,  to  promote  care  and  compassion,  and  to  find  a  cure.  I  am 
confident  that  you  can  find  the  same  courage  as  that  teenager  from 
just  outside  Kokomo,  Indiana,  and  make  the  appropriation  re- 
quired to  get  the  job  done,  to  appropriately  respond  to  the  memory 
of  this  brave  young  man  whose  greatest  legacy  could  be  the  act 
that  needs  to  be  funded. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  say  as  well,  I  know  very  well  your  ex- 
Health  Commissioner  in  Massachusetts,  as  well  as  your  current 
Health  Commissioner,  David  Mulligan.  Boston  is  one  of  the  cities 
in  your  State  that  would  benefit  from  the  funding  request  we  made 
today. 

Certainly,  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  the  Health  Department 
there  has  been  active,  as  well,  in  the  exact  same  issues;  Detroit, 
Ann  Arbor,  and  other  places  in  Michigan  would  benefit  from  the 
appropriation  request  we  are  making. 

I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  have.  I  know 
there  is  a  conflict  with  respect  to  the  visit  of  a  guest  from  England, 
and  I  certainly  would  not  want  to  delay  your  attendance.  I  would 
be  happy  to  address  a  question  now  or  later. 

Mr.  Natcher.  The  subject  you  speak  of  would  be  a  reason  to 
delay  anything.  We  are  pleased  with  your  statement.  Two  people 
you  identified — Dorothy  Stith,  she  should  have  been  here  with  the 
urban  violence. 

I  was  interested  in  the  numbers  you  cited  with  regards  to  AIDS 
in  women,  20  to  39;  that  bothers  me.  The  committee  seems  to  get 
more  testimony  than  ever  before  that  AIDS  is  being  spread  more 
than  we  ever  had  before. 

Again,  in  your  statement,  I  was  bothered  with  the  suggestion  you 
have,  to  come  out  of  Title  III  with  regards  to  testing. 

You  made  an  excellent  statement,  as  far  as  the  specifics  that  will 
be  cited  when  we  mark  up  our  bill.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  that. 

I  think  Mr.  Pursell  

Mr.  Pursell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Myers.  Those  of  us  who  have 
urban  areas  like  Detroit,  Boston,  Cleveland,  San  Francisco,  we 
have  appropriated  federally  in  the  health  block,  which  is  about 
$12,000,000,000— some  number  around  there— $2,000,000,000  for 
AIDS. 

Secretary  Sullivan  came  before  this  committee  a  couple  of 
months  ago  and  said  he  wants  new  money  for  infant  mortality  clin- 
ics for  big  cities,  which  begins  to  address  the  issue  of  comprehen- 
sive delivery  of  services — prenatal  care,  lots  of  drug  centers  in 
cities,  public  health  departments,  physicians. 

There  are  hosts — then  you  go  into  Head  Start.  Now  we  have 
375,000  crack  babies  starting  in  kindergarten,  first  grade,  national- 
ly. The  question  in  the  1990s,  to  me,  is  not  research  and  technology 
that  we  need;  it — and  you  alluded  to  counseling  and  prevention — 
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but  certainly  the  delivery  of  public  health  services  in  inner  cities 
are  so  fragmented  and  so  jurisdictional,  fraught  with  county  and 
State  and  Federal  rules,  regulations,  laws,  and  political  power 
structures,  that  we  aren't  using  a  good,  effective,  comprehensive 
management  system  to  deliver  services  to  those  that  need  that 
kind  of  help. 

That  is — what  bothers  me  is,  we  are  now  spending  $2,000,000,000 
on  AIDS  and  yet,  in  my  State,  Michigan,  chronic  illnesses — heart, 
cancer,  lung — we  are  the  number  one  State  in  the  Nation,  and 
chronic  illnesses  are  getting  less  money  than  the  AIDS  budget.  And 
that  is  not  prioritizing  our  Federal  dollars  in  the  areas  in  which  we 
need  it  in  heart,  diabetes,  which  are  killing  more  people  in  my 
State. 

I  have  a  real  problem  with  both  the  need  for  comprehensive 
care — we  can't  take  money  from  the  defense  budget.  We  get  an  al- 
location— 602(b)  allocation,  and  we  have  to  fight  within  the  various 
NIH  and  CDC,  which  you  mentioned,  to  prioritize  those  scarce  dol- 
lars for  those  chronic  illnesses,  plus  AIDS.  And  I  have  supported 
AIDS  over  the  years,  but  I  think  it  is  relatively  way  out  of  balance 
now,  in  my  opinion,  to  other  chronic  illnesses. 

Dr.  Myers.  Could  I  respond  to  you? 

Mr.  PuRSELL.  We  are  doing  some  studies.  There  are  Members  of 
Congress  looking  at  the  concept  of  trying  to  improve  State  block 
grants  from  the  Governor's  office  and  other  programs  that  go  into 
trying  to  fix  up  a  better  care  delivery  system  that  is  quality-based. 

Dr.  Myers.  Mr.  Pursell,  you  made  some  very  excellent  points.  I 
can  certainly  understand  your  concern  about  coordination  between 
State,  local,  and  Federal  entities,  working  on  this  problem. 

I  can  tell  you,  as  an  ex-State  Health  Commissioner  of  the  State 
immediately  to  the  south  of  you,  where  I  was  five  years  Commis- 
sioner for  the  State  of  Indiana,  those  issues  hit  home  very  hard 
there,  as  they  are  now  in  a  different  way,  as  a  local  Health  Com- 
missioner in  the  City  of  New  York.  I  can  fully  agree  with  you, 
there  can  be  a  great  deal  of  improvement. 

Mr.  Pursell.  If  you  have  some  recommendations  to  that,  con- 
structively to  help  improve  that  kind  of  Federal-State  policy.  Fed- 
eral coordinated  effort.  Members  of  Congress  are  looking  at  that 
issue  as  a  high  priority. 

The  infant  mortality  clinic,  go  in  and  we  fund  that  and  every- 
thing else,  as  drug  centers  

Dr.  Myers.  Mr.  Pursell,  your  remarks  on  chronic  disease  are  also 
well  taken.  I  was  in  your  district  less  than  a  week  and  a  half  ago, 
sir.  My  mother-in-law  is  now  hospitalized,  I  believe  in  your  district 
or  right  outside  your  district,  with  a  chronic  illness,  so  I  am  very 
familiar  with  the  kinds  of  issues  that  you  face  in  the  central  Michi- 
gan area. 

Mr.  Pursell.  CDC  said  Michigan  had  the  number  one  chronic  ill- 
ness problem  in  the  United  States,  yet  we  are  spending  out  of  the 
State  Public  Health  Department  $2,000,000,000  for  AIDS  and 
$470,000  for  the  other  10  chronic  illnesses.  So  our  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health  got  the  priorities  

Dr.  Myers.  Mr.  Pursell,  remember  as  well,  if  we  don't  concen- 
trate a  great  deal  of  energy  and  effort  now  on  the  prevention  side 
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and  research  side  of  HIV,  we  will  lose  the  opportunity  to  prevent  a 
larger  number  of  cases  coming  down  the  road. 

Mr.  PuRSELL.  The  drug  issue  was  all — put  more  people  into  cus- 
toms and  interdiction.  It  ought  to  be  in  prevention;  it  ought  to  be 
in  elementary  and  secondary  grades,  an  education  program — not 
18,  19,  20,  when  they  drop  out  and  end  up  in  the  Job  Corps. 

Dr.  Myers.  That  is  a  little  late. 

Mr.  PuRSELL.  It  is  too  darn  late. 

I  agree  with  you  on  prevention.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  Myers.  You  are  welcome. 

Mr.  Early  [presiding].  You  make  an  outstanding  statement. 
As  we  get  ready  for  a  visitor,  the  most  important  thing  is  to  put 
your  statement  in  the  record,  so  thank  you  very  much. 
[The  information  follows:] 
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Chairman  Natcher  and  other  distinguished  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Education  and 
Related  Agencies,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  for  the  City  of 
New  York  at  today's  Appropriations  Hearing  for  the  Ryan  White  CARE 
Act. 

I  am  Woodrow  A.  Myers,  Jr.,  a  physician  and  the  Health 
Commissioner  of  the  City  of  New  York.  I  am  here  today,  representing 
David  N.  Dinkins,  Mayor  of  New  York,  who  regrets  that  he  cannot  be 
with  you  today.  He  cares  deeply  about  the  issues.addressed  in  this  Act.  He 
recognizes  that  in  New  York  City  and  across  this  nation,  the  HIV  crisis  is 
worsening.  The  new  funding  authorized  in  Titles  One  and  Three  of  the 
Care  Act  is  thus  particularly  crucial  to  New  York  City. 

Ryan  White  contracted  AIDS  When  he  was  13  years  old  through 
contaminated  blood  products  given  to  treat  his  hemophilia.  At  the  time,  he 
lived  in  my  home  State  of  Indiana.  Tragically,  he  was  ostracized  by  the 
community,  denied  the  right  to  attend  school,  and  forced  to  deal  with  at 
least  one  individual  who  thought  firing  a  bullet  into  his  home  was  the  best 
way  to  deal  with  AIDS.  Ryan  died  on  April  8, 1990  at  the  age  of  18,  but, 
during  his  short  life,  Ryan,  by  his  example  of  courage,  forced  the  nation  to 
treat  those  with  AIDS  with  compassion  and  dignity.  It  is  with  this  same 
compassion  that  Congress  responded  to  this  epidemic,  and  I  applaud  your 
efforts. 

Title  I,  (the  provision  of  emergency  reUef  funds  for  the  highest 
impact  cities  where  nearly  two  thirds  of  all  persons  with  AIDS  reside),  will 
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help  us  cope  with  this  widening  HIV  crisis.  Title  III  provides  "early 
intervention"  and  monitoring  for  our  patients  infected  with  HIV.  These 
funds  will  be  used  to  minimize  mobility  associated  with  HIV  illness. 

While  I  recognize  the  difficult  funding  choices  your  Subconunittee 
has  to  make,  I  urge  you  to: 

1.  Increase  funds  for  Title  I  of  the  Ryan  White  Care  Act  by  $90  million 
for  FY  '92  and 

2.  As  Title  III  is  implemented,  protect  our  vital  counseling  and  testing 
services  now  being  provided  in  the  six  cities  —  including  New  York 
City  —  most  affected  by  this  devastating  epidemic. 

I  urge  you  to  continue  full  fimding  for  counseling  and  testing.  The 
intended  35%  diversion  of  funds  to  early  intervention  from 
counseling  and  testing  will  adversely  affect  our  existing  prevention 
services  -  and  to  the  extent  that  our  prevention  efforts  are  successful 
-  will  save  considerable  funds  in  the  long  run. 

You  are  well  aware  of  the  impact  that  this  epidemic  has  exacted 
among  gay  men.  And  I  think  you  have  a  growing  understanding  of  its 
terrible  effects  on  young  men  ~  largely  men  of  color  ~  who  have  used  IV 
drugs. 

But  I  want  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  help  you  focus  attention  on  the 
impHcations  of  HIV  disease  for  women. 
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•      Women  are  the  fastest  growing  population  with  AIDS  in  the  United 
States.  In  New  York  City,  which  is  at  the  epicenter  of  this  epidemic, 
AIDS  is  the  leading  cause  of  death  in  women  between  20  and  39 
years  of  age.  Women  account  for  14%  of  all  adult  AIDS  cases  in  the 
City;  and  more  than  4,500  cases  of  women  with  AIDS  have  been 
reported  here  during  the  past  decade. 


•      The  epidemic  has  had  a  disproportionate  impact  on  Black  and  Latino 
women  in  low  income  commtmities  -  84%  of  New  York  City's 
female  AIDS  patients  are  from  these  Black  and  Latino  communities.. 


In  addition,  the  rapid  growth  of  pediatric  AIDS  (now  totalling 
almost  800  cases  in  New  York),  the  ever  greater  number  of  HIV 
infected  children  in  the  medical,  foster  care,  and  social  service 
systems;  and  the  increasing  incidence  of  uninfected  children  who  are 
orphaned  when  one  or  both  parents  die  of  AIDS  or  HIV-related 
illness  -  all  these  contribute  to  a  constellation  of  family-oriented 
HIV  issues,  few  of  which  have  been  addressed  in  any  comprehensive 
way. 


New  York  City  will  use  a  significant  portion  of  its  Title  I  funding  to 
reach  out  to  the  growing  number  of  HTV  ill  women  and  their  families  who 
need  medical  care,  drug  treatment  and  social  services.  For  Fiscal  Year 
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1992,  only  an  increase  of  at  least  $90  million  in  Title  I  can  aHow  meaningful 
strides  toward  an  effective  response  to  the  HIV  crisis. 

New  York  City  -  the  dty  hardest  hit  by  the  epidemic  -  received 
$33.4  million  for  the  first  project  year,  $15.8  million  in  formula  funding, 
and  $17,6  miUion  in  the  supplemental  award.  Unfortunately,  the  Title  I 
funding  appropriated  for  Fiscal  Year  1991  was  less  than  one  third  of  the 
authorized  level  -  and  that's  not  nearly  enough.  Given  the  federal 
budget  constraints,  it  may  be  difficult  for  you  to  believe  that  $33  miUion 
dollars  is  not  enough.  However,  you  should  note,  that  the  $33  miUion  is 
only  a  supplement  to  the  $300  miUion  in  New  York  City  tax  levy  funds  we 
have  already  committed  for  AIDS  care.  For  New  York  City  -  and  for 
other  areas  hard  hit  by  AIDS  -  an  increase  of  at  least  $90  mUHon  in 
appropriations  for  Title  I  is  urgently  needed  to  estabUsh  local  HIV  service 
safety  nets,  critical  to  keep  pace  with  the  epidemic. 

New  York  has  converted  one  of  the  most  broadly  based  health 
advisory  groups  in  the  Gty's  history  to  morutor  the  use  of  Title  I  funds. 
Our  HIV  Planning  Coundl  has  estabUshed  priorities  for  the  use  of  these 
funds  and  outlined  forty-three  projects  that  wiU  be  imtiated  in  New  York 
City  in  the  first  funded  year.  We  have  placed  a  very  high  priority  on 
getting  these  doUars  out  into  the  community  quickly.  Services  to  be  funded 
wiU  include:  development  of  medical  and  dental  teams,  support  services 
for  HTV  iU  in  need  of  special  housing,  outstationing  of  mental  health 
providers,  and  nutritional  services  and  hot  meals  for  homebound 
individuals. 
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Title  III 

Title  III  funding  will  fortify  the  front  end  of  the  continuum  of  care  for 
HIV  infected  individuals,  providing  much  needed  support  to  draw 
community  based  providers  into  early  intervention  and  care. 

Title  III  also  incorporates  existing  CDC  funding  for  HIV  counseling, 
testing,  and  referral.  Unfortunately,  Title  III  requires  New  York  City  and 
other  jurisdictions  to  divert  35%  of  our  CDC  counseling  and  testing  funds 
to  provide  treatment  services.  This  diversion  of  funds,  amounting  to  $1.5- 
1.8  million  for  preventive  program  operations,  will  seriously  compromise 
New  York  City's  front  line  defense  against  this  epidemic. 

•  HIV  counseling  and  testing  services  in  New  York  City  serve  vital 
prevention  and  treatment  goals.  Through  a  variety  of  anonymous 
and  confidential  sites,  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 
provides  risk  reduction  counseling  to  more  than  4,000  citizens  each 
month. 

•  Demand  is  growing  for  these  kinds  of  HIV  services.  At  the  City 
Health  Department's  Anonymous  Counseling  and  Testing  sites, 
requests  for  services  in  the  winter  of  1991  increased  six  percent  over 
the  same  period  in  1990.  And  note,  this  increase  in  demand  is 
occurring  10  years  into  the  epidemic! 

•  As  new  services  are  implemented  under  Title  I  of  the  CARE  Act,  and 
other  new  programs  begin  their  work,  demand  for  counseling  and 
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testing  will  increase,  not  decrease.  Diversion  of  funds  this  makes  no 
practical  sense. 

•  Our  Health  Department  has  had  great  success  in  drawing  those  at 
risk  into  our  counseling,  testing  and  referral  network.  More  than 
90%  of  our  clients  return  for  their  test  results.  Seropositivity  ranges 
from  5%  to  14%  at  anonymous  test  sites.  Last  year,  nearly  8,000 
referrals  to  health  care,  drug  treatment,  and  social  services  were 
made  from  our  anonymous  counseling  and  testing  sites. 

•  At  ten  hospital-based  counseling  and  testing  sites,  where  the  Health 
Department  outposts  counselors,  seropositivity  rates  are  greater 
than  25%,  and  counselors  help  HIV  positive  clients  negotiate  their 
way  into  the  early  health  care  they  so  vitally  need. 

Requiring  New  York  City  to  divert  35%  of  its  counseling  and  testing 
funds  to  supplement  treatment  funds  would  result  in  the  following  serious 
disruption  of  our  services: 

•  Four  out  of  our  nine  Anonymous  Counseling  and  Testing,  or  ACT 
sites,  would  close. 

•  Waiting  time  for  initial  appointments  to  these  sites  could  double  from 
four  to  eight  weeks. 
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•  Planned  expansion  of  services  within  high  risk/high  seropositivity 
areas  -  such  as  the  South  Bronx,  Harlem^  and  Brownsville  in 
Brooklyn  ~  would  be  eliminated. 

•  The  time  required  to  effect  our  partner  notification  process  would 
double  -  from  one  week  to  two. 


If  we  are  forced  to  cut  prevention  efforts,  more  people  will  become 
infected.  Ultimately  treatment  costs  will  rise  well  beyond  even  current 
projections. 

A  better  approach  increases  the  funds  available  to  the  six  most 
affected  cities  -  those  receiving  direct  funding  under  Title  HI  -  to  ensure 
that  cunent  counseling,  testing,  refenal,  training  and  partner  notification 
services  would  not  be  reduced.  This  would  guarantee  that  high  risk 
individuals  continue  to  receive  necessary  counseling  and  testing  and  - 
thus  -  be  refened  early  on  to  those  intervention  services  estabUshed  under 
Ryan  White  Titles  I  and  UI. 

Fiscal  crises  encourage  redefinition  of  problems,  alteration  of 
horizons  and  scaling  down  of  expectations.  Yet  the  HIV  epidemic  does  not 
and  will  not  respond  to  dty,  state  or  federal  budget  shortfalls.  Thevirus 
has  only  1  goal,  and  that  is  to  spread.  Unless  New  York  City  -  and  other 
cities  hard  hit  by  this  epidemic  -have  necessary  funding  to  confront  it, 
more  people  will  become  infected,  those  with  HIV  will  face  greater 
difficulties  over  the  course  of  their  illness,  and  they  will  die  witii  greater 
suffering  and  with  greater  hardship. 
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Ryan  White's  courage  was  impressive.  I  was  with  him  when,  against 
substantial  odds,  he  pressed  for  those  legal  and  policy  changes  which  we 
needed  in  Indiana  (and  elsewhere)  to  eliminate  fear,  to  promote  care  and 
compassion,  and  to  find  a  cure.  I  am  confident  that  you  can  find  the  same 
coiu:age  as  that  teenager  from  just  outside  of  Kokomo,  Indiana,  and  make 
the  appropriation  required  to  get  the  job  done  -  to  appropriately  respond 
to  the  memory  of  this  brave  young  man  whose  greatest  legacy  could  be  the  ' 
Act  you  need  to  fund. 


(END) 
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Mr.  Early.  With  that,  we  will  recess  until  2  o'clock. 

Thursday,  May  16,  1991. 

WITNESS 

CORRINE  CONTE,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COALITION  FOR  RE- 
SEARCH IN  NEUROLOGICAL  DISORDERS 

Mr.  Natcher.  Our  first  witness  is  Mrs.  Silvio  Conte.  Come 
around,  Mrs.  Conte.  It  is  a  distinct  honor  and  privilege  to  have  you 
appear  before  our  subcommittee  at  this  time. 

Not  only  because  we  like  you  and  know  you,  but  your  husband, 
my  friend  and  our  friend,  Silvio  Conte,  served  with  distinction  and 
honor  for  many  years.  Not  only  Ranking  Member  on  the  full  com- 
mittee, our  Ranking  Member  on  this  committee. 

If  we  have  had  any  achievements  or  anything  you  can  talk  about 
that  we  have  accomplished  on  this  subcommittee,  Silvio  Conte  was 
in  every  bit  of  it.  All  of  it.  He  worked  hard  and  he  was  a  loyal 
Member  and  he  was  our  friend. 

Mrs.  Conte,  we  miss  him  and  we  want  to  welcome  you  to  the 
committee,  and  we  are  going  to  listen  to  you. 

Mrs.  Conte.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Natcher. 

I  really  want  you  to  know  all  of  you  how  much  I  appreciate  the 
fact  you  are  letting  me  come  here  to  testify. 

Everything  that  Silvio  was  interested  in  we — both  you  and  I 
know  he  put  his  heart  into  it.  Of  course,  anything  that  was  very 
dear  to  his  heart  is  something  that  I  would  like  to  see  if  it  can  be 
continued. 

And  the  closest  one  at  this  time  was  the  Decade  of  the  Brain.  He 
was  so  excited  when  the  President  proclaimed  that  there  would  be 
a  Decade  of  the  Brain.  It  meant  very  much  to  him,  and  I  hope  that 
it  will  be  able  to  continue.  Certainly,  with  all  of  the  things  that 
they  will  be  doing  for  everyone  in  the  world,  not  just  for  us  here. 

Most  of  you  will  know  what  I  am  going  to  say,  but  let  me  just  go 
ahead. 

Research  on  the  brain  and  its  disorders  was  important  to  Silvio. 
It  was  important  because  it  offered  the  real  promise  to  alleviate 
the  suffering  of  50  million  Americans.  It  was  important  because  it 
offers  a  chance  to  reduce  the  305  billion  annually  spent  on  the 
treatment  and  social  cost  of  neurological  and  mental  disorders. 

Since  Sil  introduced  the  Decade  of  the  Brain  resolution,  the  re- 
sponse throughout  the  United  States  and,  indeed,  worldwide,  has 
been  enormous. 

For  example.  President  George  Bush  issued  a  proclamation  de- 
claring the  1990s  as  the  Decade  of  the  Brain  on  July  11th,  1990. 
The  White  House  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy  has  con- 
vened representatives  of  22  Federal  agencies  involved  in  brain  re- 
search, has  created  an  outstanding  report  on  the  opportunities  we 
have  within  our  grasp  at  this  moment  to  alleviate  the  suffering 
caused  by  these  disorders. 

Other  countries  such  as  Canada,  Italy,  Spain,  have  endorsed  the 
Decade  of  the  Brain,  and  more  are  moving  to  support  it. 

International  organizations  such  as  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion, World  Federation  of  Neurology,  the  International  Brain  Re- 
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search  Organization,  and  others,  have  endorsed  the  Decade  of  the 
Brain.  And  professional  societies  such  as  the  American  Academy  of 
Neurology,  the  Society  for  Neuroscience,  and  the  National  Alliance 
for  the  Mentally  111  have  endorsed  the  Decade  of  the  Brain  and 
have  developed  in  a  novel  way  joint  projects  designed  to  educate 
the  American  public  on  the  importance  of  the  area  of  research. 

I  know  Members  of  Congress  well  enough  to  say  that  resolutions 
like  the  Decade  of  the  Brain  are  often  viewed  very  skeptically. 
There  have  been  numerous  such  resolutions  passed  by  Congress 
and  sometimes  to  us  in  Washington  they  don't  seem  very  much. 
The  Decade  of  the  Brain  resolution  is  different. 

The  Decade  of  the  Brain  has  been  an  enormously  successful  de- 
scription of  both  of  the  importance  and  promises  of  research  of  the 
brain. 

It  struck  a  chord  in  millions  of  Americans  who  suffer  from  illit- 
eracy, hundreds  of  disorders  that  these  diseases  are  receiving  atten- 
tion. For  example,  I  can  attest  the  one  small  group,  children  with 
attention  deficit  disorder  have  been  encouraged  by  the  Decade  of 
the  Brain  resolution.  To  help  the  thousands  of  children  with  atten- 
tion deficit  disorders  and  learning  disabilities. 

The  scientific  community  knows  and  has  informed  this  commit- 
tee repeatedly  that  more  progress  can  be  achieved  with  commit- 
ment of  additional  resources. 

I  am  pleased  to  know  that  the  Bush  Administration  budget  for 
1992  includes  good  increases  for  the  National  Institute  of  Neurolog- 
ical Disorders  and  Stroke  and  many  of  the  other  institutions  in- 
volved in  brain  research,  such  as  the  National  Eye  Institute,  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  National  Institute  of  Deafness 
and  Other  Communicative  Disorders,  National  Institute  on  Aging, 
National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse,  and  the  National  Institute  on 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism.  I  am  here  because  I  am  concerned 
that  there  may  be  a  tendency  for  Congress  to  give  up  its  traditional 
leadership  in  this  area  to  the  President's  budget. 

The  fact  is  that  these  agencies  need  more  money  than  the  Presi- 
dent has  proposed  and  can  effectively  use  additional  resources  to 
break  through  the  barriers  of  brain  disorders.  I  urge  you,  as  I  know 
Sil  would  if  he  were  here,  not  to  rest  on  the  Administration's 
budget,  but  to  continue  the  work  we  all  want  to  see  occur  in  the 
fight  against  these  terrible  diseases. 

It  is  no  understatement  to  say  that  the  world  is  closely  watching 
Congress  to  see  if  the  momentum  engendered  by  the  Decade  of  the 
Brain  resolution  will  continue  or  will  diminish.  I  will  be  watching 
as  well  and  I  have  a  deep  sense  that  Sil  is  going  to  continue  watch- 
ing also. 

And  the  reason  that  I  am  so  very  much  interested  is  because 
ironically  Sil  died  of  a  brain  disorder.  And  I  know  how  much  re- 
search, how  much  new  methods  need  to  come  about  in  order  to  be 
able  to  save  people. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Mrs.  Conte,  thank  you  very  much.  You  have  given 
us  an  excellent  statement.  You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  yes- 
terday, Mrs.  Conte,  we  had  55  House  Members  come  in  to  this  com- 
mittee room  to  testify  about  Category  B  of  Impact  Aid  in  educa- 
tion. It  was  left  out  of  the  budget. 
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The  entire  amount  for  Category  B  is  out.  That  is  not  only  this 
year,  but  it  has  been  going  on  18,  19  years.  We  have  always  put  the 
necessary  amount  back  in.  And  while  these  Members  were  here, 
we  had  a  chance  to  say  to  them  in  a  nice  way,  Mrs.  Conte,  this  bill 
when  we  bring  it  out  will  be  a  good  bill. 

It  will  be  a  bill  Mrs.  Conte  that  you  like.  It  is  going  to  be  a  bill  if 
Silvio  Conte  was  sitting  up  here  where  he  always  sat  that  he  would 
!  like.  We  said  to  these  Members  when  they  came  in  to  testify,  you 
I  are  all  concerned  about  Category  B,  we  are  concerned  about  it,  but 
j  we  are  concerned  about  the  whole  bill.  We  are  just  a  little  short  in 
'  places,  so  we  are  going  to  have  to  make  one  or  two  decisions. 
1  We  will  make  them  right.  We  will  ask  the  House  to  stay  with  us. 
'  We  said  to  those  55  Members,  we  want  all  of  you  to  stay  with  us, 
too.  We  want  you  to  stay  with  us  now  and  that  is  not  an  unreason- 
I    able  request. 

!       Mrs.  Conte,  you  come  back  to  see  us  any  time.  We  all  love  you. 
We  miss  Silvio. 

All  in  the  future  now  we  are  going  to  keep  in  mind  what  he  liked 
and  what  he  worked  so  hard  for  and  we  are  going  to  bring  out  a 
!     good  bill. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Wolpe. 
We  are  glad  to  have  you. 


Thursday,  May  16,  1991. 

WITNESS 

HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE,  CO-CHAIR,  NORTHEAST-MIDWEST  CONGRESSION- 
AL COALITION 

Mr.  Wolpe.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  very  much  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you.  I 
am  here  on  my  own  behalf  and  as  Chairman  of  the  Northwest-Mid- 
west Congressional  Coalition  to  testify  on  another  matter  that  was 
very  important  to  Silvio  Conte. 

I  come  here  to  urge  the  subcommittee  to  provide  Low-Income 
Home  Energy  Assistance  Program  funding  at  the  current  services 
level  of  $1,675  billion.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  the  difficult  job  of 
trying  to  maintain  funding  for  a  number  of  crucial  programs.  You 
have  been  responsive  in  the  past  to  the  need  for  LIHEAP  funding, 
and  I  appeal  to  you  this  year  to  ensure  a  current-services  level  for 
the  program. 

I  understand  the  budget  constraints  and  the  new  rules  we  are  op- 
erating under  this  year.  We  need  your  support  for  maintaining  this 
program's  funding. 

The  need  for  LIHEAP  has  been  growing,  while  available  re- 
sources have  been  shrinking.  Over  the  past  decade  LIHEAP  appro- 
priations have  not  kept  pace  with  the  price  of  home  energy,  par- 
ticularly gas  and  electricity  or  the  size  of  the  eligible  low-income 
population. 

Residential  energy  expenditures  by  low-income  households  have 
jumped  from  $573  in  1979  to  an  average  of  $965  in  1989,  despite  the 
fact  that  low-income  household  energy  consumption  has  declined 
by  an  average  of  13  percent.  Between  1981  and  li)89 — the  last  year 
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for  which  data  is  available — the  number  of  federally  eligible  house- 
holds climbed  from  19.7  million  to  25.2  million,  a  27.9  percent  in- 
crease. During  the  same  period,  the  number  of  households  receiv- 
ing LIHEAP  Heating  and  Winter-Crisis  Assistance  dropped  from 
7.1  million  to  5.9  million.  As  a  result  the  coverage  of  the  program 
dropped  from  36  percent  to  23.4  percent. 

The  eligible  population  has  expanded  with  the  onset  of  the  reces- 
sion in  1990.  In  Michigan,  we  are  now  experiencing  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  more  than  ten  percent.  LIHEAP,  like  food  stamps,  is 
one  of  the  few  grants  available  to  working  poor  and  recently  unem- 
ployed families. 

This  year  we  have  seen  record  numbers  of  people  become  eligible 
for  LIHEAP  assistance.  Unemployment  insurance  recently  experi- 
enced several  weeks  in  which  500,000  new  claims  were  filed.  AFDC 
rolls  have  swollen  by  two  million  new  recipients  since  the  spring  of 
1990. 

LIHEAP  appropriations,  as  you  well  know,  have  in  recent  years 
been  sharply  reduced.  In  1986,  LIHEAP  spending  was  over  $2  bil- 
lion; this  year  it  is  spending  just  over  $1.6  billion,  about  a  25  per- 
cent reduction.  The  majority  of  recipients  are  families  with  in- 
comes under  $6,000  per  year. 

Studies  by  the  Center  on  Budget  and  Policy  Priorities  show  that 
such  households  typically  pay  65  percent  of  their  entire  income  for 
rent  and  utilities.  Current  LIHEAP  assistance  covers  about  half  of 
a  recipient's  annual  heating  bill. 

This  subcommittee,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  in  Congress,  is 
faced  with  a  need  to  respond  to  a  wide  variety  of  urgent,  pressing 
demands.  However,  LIHEAP  recipients  deserve  your  continued 
support  and  concern.  Figures  in  an  October  29,  1990  report  from 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  show  that  more 
than  34  percent  of  LIHEAP-assisted  households  include  a  senior 
citizen  and  that  more  than  19  percent  include  a  handicapped 
person.  I  urge  you  to  provide  urgently  needed  LIHEAP  funding  at 
the  current  services  level  of  $1,675  billion.  Thank  you  for  allowing 
me  to  present  my  views. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Wolpe.  You  have  given  us  an  ex- 
cellent statement  and  we  appreciate  your  appearance. 

Mr.  Wolpe.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Our  next  witness  is  our  friend  and  colleague,  Mr. 
Dymally. 

Mr.  Dymally,  we  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  your  next. 


Thursday,  May  16,  1991. 

WITNESS 

HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  Dymally.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  address  an  issue  which  has  become  very  impor- 
tant to  me  and  thousands  of  poor  youth  in  south  Los  Angeles 
County,  and  that  is  the  Job  Corps  program  and  the  fiscal  year  1992 
Job  Corps  50/50  plan. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  stress  enough  what  Job  Corps  means  to 
poor  youth,  especially  those  in  dense  urban  areas  such  as  south  Los 
Angeles  County. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example:  my  district  includes  the  community 
of  Compton.  Minorities  make  up  99  percent  of  the  entire  popula- 
I  tion  in  Compton.  Approximately  75  percent  of  the  population  in 
I  Compton  falls  into  the  low  to  moderate  income  category.  It  is  hard 
!  to  believe,  but  the  western  side  of  Compton  currently  has  a  72.7  un- 
I  employment  rate.  To  say  that  Job  Corps  is  needed  in  this  area 
I  would  be  a  major  understatement.  Although  Compton  is  just  one 
community,  the  entire  State  of  California  has  an  immense  need  for 
I  more  Job  Corps  services.  The  five  Job  Corps  centers  located  in  Cali- 
^  fornia  currently  serve  less  than  one  percent  of  our  State's  total 
poverty  youth  population. 

We  see  the  Job  Corps'  50/50  plan  as  an  initiative  that  is  long 
overdue.  Job  Corps  takes  the  poorest  of  the  youth  from  the  worst 
environments  you  can  imagine,  gives  them  an  education,  trains 
them  with  a  skill  and  places  them  in  a  job.  This  type  of  turnaround 
must  occur  in  our  country  for  thousands  of  youth  if  they  are  going 
to  escape  a  life  of  despair. 

I  submit  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  $L16  billion  to  initiate  the 
fiscal  year  1992  Job  Corps  50-50  plan  is  a  very  small  investment 
when  we  consider  the  returns.  I  respectfully  urge  you  to  fund  this 
initiative. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Our  next  witness  is  our  friend  from  Wisconsin,  Steve  Gunderson. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you  appear  before  our  committee.  I  want 
you  and  Mr.  Dymally  and  several  others  to  know  when  we  bring 
out  our  bill,  it  helps  us. 


Thursday,  May  16,  1991. 

WITNESS 

HON.  STEVE  GUNDERSON,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  WISCONSIN 

Mr.  Gunderson.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  a  comprehensive  statement  be  submit- 
ted for  the  record,  and  I  might  focus  on  three  areas  of  priority.  I 
come  to  you  again  today,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  know  Mr.  Bonior  will 
later  on,  as  one  of  the  two  House  congressional  trustees  at  Gallau- 
det  University.  It  has  been  a  privilege  for  me  to  work  with  Gallau- 
det  as  it  moved  from  a  college  to  university,  and  meeting  the  chal- 
lenge we  mandated  last  year  in  the  American's  Disability  Act  that 
is  to  prepare  a  work  force  capable  of  meeting  the  challenges  and 
opportunities  that  a  work  place  without  discrimination  provides  for 
them. 

In  particular,  I  would  like  to  focus  on  three  specific  items  you 
have  to  wrestle  with  as  you  deal  with  Gallaudet.  You  may  recall, 
Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  this  committee  began  a  process  of  follow- 
ing through  on  an  agreement  between  the  Administration  and  Gal- 
laudet for  the  construction  of  some  remodelling  of  some  education 
facilities  at  Gallaudet  University. 
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That  agreement  was  $7.5  million  from  the  Federal  Government 
over  three  years  to  be  matched  with  $7.5  million.  That  process  i 
began  last  year  when  you  appropriated  $2.5  million  for  construe-  ' 
tion.  Unfortunately,  this  year  the  Administration  asked  for  only  I 
one  million,  and  they  decided  to  stretch  the  Federal  appropriation  I 
over  four  years  rather  than  three.  i 

I  have  to  tell  you  that  creates  a  real  problem.  The  Administra- 
tion is  suggesting  that  for  some  reason  Gallaudet  has  not  started  i 
construction  on  time,  and  therefore  they  ought  not  get  the  money.  ! 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  Construction  begins  \ 
next  Monday,  May  20th.  Graduation  occurred  last  Friday.  They  I 
thought  they  ought  to  get  the  kids  out  of  the  classroom  and  finish  ' 
the  semester  before  they  start  this  kind  of  dramatic  construction  j 
proposal.  The  process  is  in  place.  i 

The  contracts  have  not  only  been  signed,  but  been  signed  on  a  | 
basis  because  of  the  downturn  in  construction  right  now  are  very 
efficient  contracts  that  they  risk  losing,  very  frankly,  if  they  can't  ' 
come  up  with  the  money  to  meet  those  obligations.  i 

The  construction  is  very,  very  essential  from  a  capital  perspec-  | 
tive. 

The  second  area  I  want  to  focus  on  is  the  area  of  compensation 
and  you  have  been  very  kind  in  this  committee  in  the  past  in  as-  ! 
sisting  Gallaudet  in  becoming  the  kind  of  university  with  the  kind 
of  qualified  staff  you  want  them  to  be.  They  still  remain  six  out  of  | 
the  area  universities  in  terms  of  their  level  of  compensation. 

Therefore,  we  believe  we  need  some  assistance  in  this  area.  The 
Administration  level  funding  this  particular  program  gives  us  no  | 
opportunity  to  give  our  faculty  and  staff  any  kind  of  increase  in 
compensation  and  we  will  probably  fall  to  seventh  or  eighth  in 
terms  of  area  universities  in  level  of  compensation  if  we  can't  get 
some  assistance. 

Third  area  I  want  to  bring  to  your  attention  is  a  problem  I  fo- 
cused on  last  year.  If  you  will  look  at  your  report  language  and 
look  at  the  report  language,  the  Senate  appropriation  bills  both 
brought  forth  last  year  both  of  them  made  it  very  clear  in  evalua- 
tion aimed  at  Gallaudet  was  supposed  to  be  part  of  a  follow-up  for  ] 
national  education  for  the  defense  which  was  to  look  at  general  ! 
evaluation  of  post-secondary  program  force  the  hearing  impaired  ' 
community  and  very  specifically  did  not  include  the  world  ''moni- 
toring". I 

And  yet  the  Department  of  Education  has  chose  to  pursue,  frank-  | 
ly,  to  ignore  the  language  of  both  your  report  and  the  Senate  ap- 
propriations report  on  the  particular  broad  range  focus  of  pro- 
grams for  the  post-secondary  to  go  in  and  do  a  very  specific  moni-  i 
toring  of  not  only  where  the  money  goes,  but  the  actual  manage-  i 
ment  decisions  that  are  being  made.  ' 

Now  there  is  probably  no  university  in  America  more  audited  i 
than  Gallaudet  University.  If  the  committee  would  like,  I  will  \ 
submit  to  the  committee  all  of  the  audits  that  have  been  done  in 
the  last  couple  of  years.  There  is  no  question  since  King  Jordon  ; 
took  over  the  presidency,  he  immediately  initiated  an  audit.  ' 

The  Board  of  Trustees,  which  Dave  and  I  serve,  ordered  our  own  : 
audit  independent  of  university  management  to  protect  us  as  mem-  j 
bers  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  We  don't  need  Department  of  Educa-  ! 
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tion  when  we  have  limited  staff  and  at  a  time  when  they  have 
other  things  to  do  to  go  in  and  do  other  programmatic  monitoring 
valuation. 

And  so  I  regret  I  have  to  come  and  ask  for  your  help  in  that 
area,  but  if  you  can  help  us  on  computers,  as  I  know  Mr.  Early, 
who  is  not  here,  has  been  a  strong  advocate,  if  you  can  help  us  in 
i  the  capital  cost  on  the  compensation  and  if  you  can  help  us  clarify 
i  once  again  to  the  Department  what  we  mean  when  we  are  talking 
I  about  valuation  of  post-secondary  programs  you  would  continue  to 
i  do  a  great  service  for  Gallaudet  and  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  do 
whatever  you  can. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Gunderson.  You  have  given  us  an 
excellent  statement.  We  appreciate  your  appearance. 

Our  next  witness  is  friend  and  colleague  from  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  David  Bonior.  You  have  appeared  before  us  on  several  oc- 
casions. We  will  listen  to  you  now. 
[The  statement  of  Mr.  Gunderson  follows:] 
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Gallaudet  Budget 
Statement  by 
Cong.  Steve  Gunderson 
Trustee  of  Gallaudet  University 
May  16,  1991 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  colleagues,  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
come  before  you  today  to  testify  on  the  Administration ' s  budget 
request  for  Gallaudet  University.    Mr.  Chairman,  through  your 
efforts  and  those  of  other  subcommittee  members,  Gallaudet 
University  has  become  the  world's  only  liberal  arts  university 
for  the  deaf. 

As  you  may  know,  since  1985  I  have  been  charged  by  the  House 
to  serve  as  a  Trustee  of  Gallaudet  University.     I  come  here  today 
as  both  a  colleague  and  as  a  trustee  of  Gallaudet  University.  A 
facilitator,  if  you  will,  of  communications  between  two  great 
institutions . 

One  of  President  I.  King  Jordan's  priorities  is  to  improve 
communication  not  only  on  the  Gallaudet  Campus  but  also 
communication  between  hearing  and  nonhearing  individuals. 
Recently,  the  House  of  Representatives  took  a  cue  from  King  by 
implementing  Closed  Captioning  for  its  daily  proceedings. 
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The  mission  of  Gallaudet  University  is  to  serve  as  a 
comprehensive,  multipurpose  institution  of  higher  education  for 
deaf  and  hard  of  hearing  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  the 
world.     In  addition,  Gallaudet  University  also  offers  a  national 
demonstration  program  for  elementary  and  secondary  students .  The 
President's  budget  request  for  Fiscal  Year  1992  will  allow  these 
programs  to  continue  at  Fiscal  Year  1991  funding  levels. 

As  we  all  know,  level  funding  means  no  growth  in  programs 
and  salaries  remain  status  quo.     Lack  of  program  growth  and  a  cap 
on  salaries  could  create  a  hardship  for  Gallaudet  in  maintaining 
all  of  its  first-rate  faculty,  staff,  and  programs.    At  the 
present  time,  Gallaudet  ranks  sixth  out  of  eight  area 
universities  in  regard  to  compensation.     If  additional  funds  are 
not  included  in  the  1992  budget  for  compensation  improvements, 
Gallaudet  will  likely  rank  eighth  out  of  eight. 

Despite  the  ominous  budget  forecast,  both  President  Jordan 
and  the  Board  of  Trustees  have  set  forth  an  ambitious  priority 
list  for  1992.     These  initiatives  include  improved  communication, 
which  I  alluded  to  earlier  in  my  testimony,  academic 
improvements,  and  professional  development.    In  the 
communications  arena,  it  is  our  intent  to  make  Gallaudet  a  model, 
bilingual,  bicultural  community.    To  illustrate  this  point,  the 
Provost  and  the  Vice  President  for  Administration  and  Business 
are  jointly  developing  plans  for  research  regarding  effective 
sign  communication  in  postsecondary  classrooms. 
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With  respect  to  academia,  it  is  essential  that  the 
university  continue  to  be  on  the  cutting  edge  of  technological 
innovations.     In  order  to  fulfill  this  objective,  Gallaudet  will 
soon  begin  the  renovation  and  expansion  of  Hall  Memorial  Building 
which  is  the  primary  location  for  the  university's  classrooms. 
Currently,  the  classrooms  in  this  building  are  extremely 
antiquated  and  not  conducive  for  a  productive  academic 
environment.     In  my  testimony  before  you  last  year,  I  mentioned 
the  importance  of  funding  this  construction  request.    At  that 
time,  I  mentioned  that  after  touring  the  building,  I  suggested 
that  the  structure  be  razed  and  a  new  entity  be  constructed. 
Gallaudet  instead  chose  the  cheaper  route  of  renovation  and  in  so 
doing  demonstrated  its  worthiness  of  Congressional  support.  One 
year  later,  Gallaudet  is  beginning  the  renovation  process  of  Hall 
Memorial  Building. 

The  President's  Fiscal  Year  1992  Budget  Request  calls  for  $1 
million  for  construction.    This  is  $1.5  million  below  the 
original  agreement  with  the  Department  of  Education.  The 
Department  of  Education  has  revised  its  plan  to  provide  matching 
contributions  over  a  4  year  period  rather  than  the  original  3 
year  time  span.     During  President  Jordan's  testimony  before  this 
subcommittee,  he  said  that  in  addition  to  the  $1.5  million  that 
has  already  been  obligated  for  the  construction  project,  $7.5 
million  is  needed  for  new  construction.    This  will  be  financed  at 
the  end  of  Fiscal  Year  1992.     The  proposed  Department  of 
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Education  appropriation  calls  for  $3.5  million  instead  of  $5 
million.     If  the  funding  is  deferred  over  a  four-year  period 
instead  of  following  the  three  year  schedule,  cash  flow  problems 
could  occur. 

I  bring  this  issue  to  your  attention  because  Gallaudet  made 
a  commitment  with  the  Department  of  Education  to  raise  half  of 
the  funds  for  the  construction  projects  from  private  donations 
and  foundations.     In  turn,  the  Department  agreed  to  a  three  year 
schedule.     The  Fiscal  Year  1992  Budget  request  appears  to  be 
making  a  modification  in  that  agreement  at  the  expense  of 
Gallaudet  University. 

Another  item  which  I  know  is  of  particular  importance  to 
Congressman  Early  is  additional  funding  for  computers. 
Currently,  the  1992  budget  request  does  not  include  an  allocation 
for  computer  equipment.    As  President  Jordan  stated  in  his 
testimony,  the  percentage  of  the  student  body  that  actively  uses 
the  computer  system  is  80%.    This  number  has  quadrupled  over  the 
past  three  years.     Needless  to  say,  it  would  be  extremely 
beneficial  if  computer  funds  could  be  included  in  the  1992 
budget . 

This  past  year,  Gallaudet  University,  this  committee,  the 
Congress,  and  the  Nation  lost  a  very  close  and  dear  friend,  Sil 
Conte.     Several  years  ago,  Gallaudet  awarded  an  honorary 
doctorate  to  Sil.     The  concluding  sentence  of  the  inscription  on 
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Sil ' s  doctorate  is  perhaps  the  thought  that  should  guide  us  as  we 
begin  making  decisions  not  only  on  the  Gallaudet  budget  but  on 
all  programs  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  committee.     "  He  (Sil 
Conte)  has  witnessed  extraordinary  accomplishments  of 
individuals  born  with  handicaps  who  are  now  productive  members  in 
society.     Because  he  believes  that  every  individual  may  attain 
greatness  through  dedication  and  sacrifice..." 
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Thursday,  May  16,  1991. 

WITNESS 

HON.  DAVID  E.  BONIOR,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  BoNiOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  your  kind  remarks.  If  I  ! 
could  vote  twice  on  this  bill,  I  would  kindly  do  so,  I  assure  you.  I 
want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Carl  and  Lou,  for  giving  me  I 
the  opportunity  to  testify  before  you  today.  Much  of  what  I  am  i 
going  to  say  has  been  already  said  by  my  friend  and  colleague  on  | 
the  board,  Steve  Gunderson,  but  let  me,  if  I  could,  reiterate  some  of  ' 
the  key  points.  I 

As  you  know,  it  has  been  a  little  over  three  years  since  the  his-  I 
toric  appointment  of  Dr.  I.  King  Jordan  as  the  first  deaf  President 
of  Gallaudet  University.  During  these  three  years.  Dr.  Jordan  has  | 
brought  a  sense  of  pride  and  energy  to  the  University  and  to  the  | 
deaf  community  nationally  and  abroad.  I  am  especially  impressed 
with  the  personal  integrity  and  forthcoming  nature  that  he  brings  I 
to  every  endeavor. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  subcommittee  for  the 
strong  support  given  to  Gallaudet  last  year.  This  support  has  en- 
abled the  University  to  open  two  new  degree  programs:  The  Mas- 
ters Degree  in  Social  Work  and  the  Ph.  D.  program  in  Clinical  Psy- 
chology. I 

The  Administration's  fiscal  year  1992  request  for  Gallaudet  j 
maintains  funding  for  operations  at  last  year's  level.  The  request 
also  increases  the  endowment  matching  program  by  $24,000  bring- 
ing it  to  $1  million.  However,  the  Administration  only  requested  $1  [ 
million  for  construction  at  Hall  Memorial  Building — a  decrease  of 
$1.4  million  from  fiscal  year  1991.  \ 

While  the  request  for  operations  allows  the  University  to  main-  i 
tain  basic  levels  of  service,  it  would  not  permit  Gallaudet  to  ! 
achieve  its  goals  in  terms  of  compensation  increases  and  program  j 
growth.  I 

I  am  pleased  that  the  highly  successful  matching  endowment  j 
program  has  been  increased  to  $1  million.  The  university  is  well  on  I 
its  way  to  meeting  the  full  match  for  fiscal  year  1991  as  it  has 
every  year  since  the  start  of  the  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today,  I  would  like  to  stress  the  importance  of  re- 
storing the  funds  for  construction  and  renovation  of  Hall  Memorial 
Building  on  the  schedule  originally  established  by  the  Department 
of  Education.  This  is  especially  important  for  the  Hall  Memorial 
project  which  requires  much  of  the  cash  up-front. 

For  example,  construction  of  the  addition  to  Hall  Memorial  will 
be  completed  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1992.  It  is  projected  that  the 
addition  will  consume  nearly  one-half  of  $7.3  million  of  the  total 
construction  funding.  In  addition,  the  University  has  already  com- 
mitted $1.5  million  of  its  own  funds  for  the  design  phase  of  the 
project. 

The  original  funding  plan  would  have  provided  Gallaudet  with 
$5  million  in  Federal  funds  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1992.  However, 
the  Administration's  budget  would  reduce  the  Federal  contribution 
to  less  than  $3.5  million. 
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I  This  would  result  in  a  severe  cash  flow  shortage,  and  may  force 
I  the  University  to  acquire  debt,  increasing  the  total  cost  of  the 
I  project.  I  urge  the  subcommittee  to  restore  the  funds  for  construc- 
I  tion  to  last  year's  level. 

I  would  also  like  to  stress  the  importance  of  Gallaudet's  effort  to 
I  bring  compensation  levels  on  a  par  with  area  universities.  As  you 
I  know,  the  quality  of  education  can  only  be  as  good  as  those  who 
I  impart  the  knowledge.  Professors  at  Gallaudet  must  be  well  quali- 
I  fled  in  their  field  of  study,  and  additionally  have  the  special  skills 
I  required  to  teach  hearing-impaired  students. 

!  In  order  to  fully  fund  compensation  improvements,  Gallaudet 
I  will  require  an  additional  $2  million  above  the  Administration's  re- 
I  quest.  The  University  will  raise  another  $1  million  through  staff 
j  reductions  and  increases  in  non-appropriated  funds.  Currently,  Gal- 
!  laudet  ranks  6th  out  of  8  area  universities  in  terms  of  compensa- 
!  tion.  If  additional  funds  are  not  provided,  Gallaudet  will  most  cer- 
!  tainly  fall  to  the  bottom. 

j      Finally,  I  would  like  to  mention  the  need  for  additional  funding 
I  to  enable  Gallaudet  to  purchase  the  computer  system  currently  on 
I  loan  from  the  Digital  Equipment  Corporation.  At  Gallaudet,  com- 
puters replace  the  telephone  as  the  main  method  of  communica- 
1  tion.  The  new  system  has  tremendously  improved  communications 
with  dramatically  faster  response  time  and  greater  ability  to 
handle  the  high  volume  of  use.  Under  a  generous  agreement  with 
Digital,  Gallaudet  needs  $1  million  to  purchase  the  system. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  imperative  that  Congress  con- 
tinue its  support  of  Gallaudet  University.  As  the  only  accredited 
university  for  the  deaf,  Gallaudet  is  a  unique  and  vital  institution. 
I  hope  that  Congress  and  this  subcommittee  will  continue  their  tra- 
ditional support  for  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  deaf  communi- 
ty. 

Being  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Gallaudet  University 
for  the  past  12  years  has  been  one  of  my  most  rewarding  and  in- 
spiring experiences  in  Congress.  Again,  let  me  thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  and  let  me  express  my  ap- 
preciation for  all  the  work  you  have  done,  not  only  on  this,  but  all 
the  great  work  you  people  do  here  and  so  many  human  needs  that 
are  in  your  bill. 

As  I  said  when  I  started,  I  would  be  delighted  to  march  down 
that  hall  two  or  three  times  if  I  could  make  reality  happen  in  so 
many  important  areas  that  are  vital  to  the  people  we  serve.  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Bonior,  thank  you  for  your  appearance. 
Mr.  Pursell. 

Mr.  Pursell.  I  think  Gallaudet  is  one  of  the  best-run  institutions 
in  the  country.  I  think  your  auditing  and  upgrade  over  the  past 
few  years  to  both  of  you  and  the  leadership  out  there  is  terrific. 

One  of  the  quick  questions  I  do  have,  though,  I  have  had  some 
work,  you  are  familiar  with  Madonna  University,  now  University 
of  Michigan,  they  do  a  handicapped  program  there  similar  to  Gal- 
laudet and  I  understand  there  is  some  philosophical  debate  going 
on  within  the  defense  community  in  response  to  articulating  and 
teaching  teachers  and  working  with  young  people  in  the  defense 
community,  and  I  don't  know  if  you  are  aware  of  that  or  not,  but 
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some  of  the  other  schools  and  I  guess — there  are  six  in  the  coun-' 
try — are  having  some  difference  and  debate,  and  I  just  would  hope  i 
that  maybe  we  could  somehow  get  some  kind  of  a  coalition  that  we 
unite  behind  a  good  agenda  for  defense  people  in  the  country  be- 1 
cause  there  are  some  severe  funding  shortages  when  it  comes  to ! 
grant  applications  and  through  the  Department  of  Education  for  i 
other  schools  in  the  country  aside  from  Gallaudet  and  I  just 
wanted  you  to  be  aware  that  some  of  us  are  interested  in  that  na- 
tional problem. 

Mr.  GuNDERSON.  Carl,  you  are  absolutely  right  and  that  is  why ! 
this  whole  evaluation  of  post-secondary  education  for  the  Defense  i 
ought  to  focus  on  your  question  rather  than  going  through  nit-pick-  i 
ing  and  every  management  decision  made  at  Gallaudet.  We  in  the  , 
Board  of  Trustees  will  take  care  of  that.  i 

We  will  submit  to  the  committee  every  independent  audit  we  | 
have  done  if  the  committee  would  like.  We  need  Department  of 
Education  evaluation  to  focus  on  your  subject  matter. 

Mr.  PuRSELL.  Thank  you,  Dave. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Our  next  witness  is  Dr.  Rubin.  Come  around.  Dr. 
Rubin. 

We  have  enjoyed  every  visit  you  have  made.  We  will  be  glad  to 
hear  from  you  at  this  time.  Tell  us  who  you  have  with  you. 


Thursday,  May  16,  1991.  ; 

WITNESSES  ! 

ROBERT  RUBEN,  MD,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  OTO- 
LARYNGOLOGY , 
JEROME  GOLDSTEIN,  MD,  EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT  I 
RICHARD  HOLT,  MD,  PRESIDENT-ELECT  j 

Dr.  Ruben.  I  have  Dr.  Jerome  Goldstein,  Executive  Vice  Presi-  ! 
dent  of  American  Academy  of  Otolaryngology.  Right  next  to  him,  I 
Dr.  Richard  Holt,  our  President-Elect,  who  just  returned  from 
Desert  Storm.  Both  of  them  have  come  with  me  today  because  of 
the  importance  of  this  testimony  and  the  importance  of  this  com- 
mittee to  our  work  in  otolaryngology.  I 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you,  Doctor.  Go  ahead.  ' 

Dr.  Ruben.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  am  Dr.  Robert  J.  Ruben,  Professor  and  Chairman  of  | 
the  Department  of  Otolaryngology  and  Professor  of  Pediatrics  of  | 
the  Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine  of  the  Yeshiva  University 
and  the  Montefiore  Medical  Center. 

I  am  here  today  as  a  representative  of  the  American  Academy  of  1 
Otolaryngology-Head  and  Neck  Surgery,  Inc.,  the  largest  organiza-  I 
tion  of  otolaryngologists-head  and  neck  surgeons  in  the  world  with 
more  than  9200  members. 

The  National  Institute  on  Deafness  and  Other  Communication 
Disorders  has  as  its  mission  the  responsibility  to  improve  the 
health  of  individuals  which  results  in  an  improvement  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  well  being  of  society.  The  research  carried  out  in 
the  areas  of  hearing,  voice,  speech  and  language,  which  are  just 
part  of  the  mission  of  the  NIDCD,  result  in  the  enhanced  ability  to 
communicate. 
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The  optimizing  of  personal  communication  is  a  critical  factor  for 
economic  growth  of  the  individual  and  the  nation  in  this  era  which 
is  called  the  ''era  of  the  communication  society".  Disabilities  of 
communications,  including  hearing  loss,  voice,  speech  and  language 
defects,  are  major  factors  in  economic  and  social  failure  of  individ- 
uals and  societies.  The  mission  of  the  NIDCD  is  essential  to  the 
continued  leadership  of  our  nation  in  the  world  and  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  productive  society  whose  benefits  can  be  shared  by  all  of 
its  citizens,  as  well  as,  most  importantly,  the  personal  health  of  our 
citizens. 

As  a  result  of  the  establishment  of  the  NIDCD,  today  there  is  the 
opportunity  for  advancements  in  these  socially  critical  areas  of 
deafness  and  other  communication  disorders.  When  the  NIDCD 
was  begun  in  1989  there  were  254  applications. 

The  number  of  applications  for  1992  is  expected  to  more  than 
double  and  will  be  approximately  546.  This  is  an  unprecedented 
demand  on  the  resources  of  an  institute. 

The  doubling  of  quality  applications  has  come  about  because  of 
the  recognition  by  the  scientific  community  of  the  need  for  the  re- 
search, the  opportunity  to  carry  out  the  research,  and  the  well- 
founded  confidence  that  the  projects  can  be  carried  out  and  their 
results  will  be  of  use  to  the  nation. 

There  is  the  need  to  provide  the  resources  to  carry  out  this  sig- 
nificant work.  The  NIDCD  Advisory  Board  recommends  a  budget 
for  the  NIDCD  of  $200  million. 

Also,  there  is  a  professional  judgment  budget,  PJB,  which  is  $30 
million  over  the  President's  budget.  Usually,  a  professional  judg- 
ment budget  will  allow  for  50  percent  of  the  grants  to  be  funded. 
This  PJB  is  conservative,  for  if  granted,  it  would  only  allow  for  a 
42  percent  success  rate. 

The  entire  PJB  recommendation  of  $201  million  would  allow  for 
the  support  of  399  non-competing  grants  and  would  bring  the  insti- 
tute into  compliance  with  the  elimination  of  downward  negotia- 
tions required  by  the  new  NIH  management  plan.  The  PJB  allows 
for  232  new  and  competing  grants  at  their  recommended  cost. 

The  institute  has  placed  an  emphasis  on  studies  in  areas  of  mo- 
lecular biology  and  genetics.  It  is  expected  that  many  of  these  new 
grants  will  be  in  these  targeted  areas. 

The  NIDCD  has,  in  the  few  years  of  existence,  already  enabled 
research  which  has  resulted  in  the  delineation  of  genes  for  two  of 
the  more  common  forms  of  deafness,  Waardenburg's  syndrome  and 
Usher's  type  II.  Undoubtedly,  there  will  be  many  more  successes  to 
follow. 

The  PJB  would  provide  an  additional  $11  million  for  centers. 
These  will  include  nine  clinical  centers,  ten  research  and  training 
centers,  five  exploratory  research  awards,  and  five  core  centers. 
These  funds  would  allow  for  the  establishment  of  an  essential  in- 
frastructure for  research  and  teaching. 

The  young  men  and  women  who  have  been  attracted  to  this  field 
will  be  able  to  gain  the  necessary  skills  and  work  within  an  envi- 
ronment which  has  the  needed  contemporary  tools  to  carry  out  the 
studies  in  a  most  effective  and  efficient  manner. 

The  request  of  the  PJB  of  $201  million  also  will  allow  for  a  limit- 
ed number  of  other  activities  to  be  carried  out.  These  will  include 
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$3.4  million  to  increase  contracts.  These  are,  in  the  main,  for  stud- 
ies which  allow  for  the  testing  of  health  innovations.  There  is  a  re- 
quest for  $2.3  million  for  59  additional  full-time  training  positions 
and  for  stipend  increases.  The  intramural  program  needs  $5  mil- 
lion to  expand  and  be  able  to  relate  deafness  and  other  communica- 
tion disorders  to  the  broad  base  of  intramural  research,  both  basic 
and  clinical,  which  occurs  within  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

The  American  Academy  of  Otolaryngology-Head  and  Neck  Sur- 
gery, Inc.  concurs  with  the  NIDCD  Advisory  Board  and  strongly 
recommends  $201  million  for  fiscal  year  1992  in  order  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  research  opportunities  which  exist  and  to  support 
the  men  and  women  who  are  dedicating  their  careers  in  this  area. 

Also,  please  allow  me  to  bring  to  your  attention  a  new  and  excit- 
ing program  of  our  Academy  relating  to  the  environment. 

Unquestionably  pollution  causes  numerous  medical  disorders 
treated  by  our  members:  hearing  loss  from  excessive  noise;  nasal, 
throat,  sinus,  voice  and  respiratory  problems  caused  by  both  out- 
door and  indoor  air  pollution;  and  skin  cancer  due  to  ultraviolet 
sun  rays. 

We  discussed  the  matter  with  Dr.  James  Snow,  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  on  Deafness  and  Other  Communication  Disor- 
ders, who  immediately  indicated  his  interest  and  desire  to  support 
what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

First,  his  institute,  in  cooperation  with  the  Library  of  Medicine, 
completed  a  literature  search  on  environmental  pollution  as  relat- 
ed to  otolaryngology.  All  of  us  were  negatively  surprised  by  the 
lack  of  research  in  the  field,  and  by  the  lack  of  coordination  of 
what  little  had  been  done. 

We  believe  it  is  necessary  to  pull  together,  from  all  appropriate 
fields  of  research,  organizations  and  agencies,  a  national  conference 
to  evaluate  the  "state  of  the  science"  of  environmental — including 
occupational  and  recreational — factors  on  the  upper  alimentary 
and  respiratory  tracts.  Results  should  be  made  available  immedi- 
ately to  practicing  physicians,  and  also  on  a  national  scale  in  lay 
terms,  to  the  public,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  elderly  and  chil- 
dren, the  two  groups  most  at  risk. 

Thank  you  for  your  strong  support  in  the  past  of  the  NIDCD  and 
otolaryngology  research  in  particular. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Ruben.  You  have  given 
us  an  excellent  statement. 

As  I  said  to  you  in  the  beginning,  we  appreciate  you  coming. 
Doctor,  we  have  Department  of  Labor,  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Department  of  Education.  We  hear  all  the  secre- 
taries, all  the  heads  of  the  agencies,  but  we  are  interested  in  what 
people  like  you  are  thinking  about.  They  come  in  here  from  Cali- 
fornia, New  York  and  Maine,  travel  thousands  of  miles.  Five  min- 
utes. We  don't  have  any  money  to  pay  for  their  fare  coming  or 
going. 

But  we  are  concerned  on  this  subcommittee  what  you  people  are 
thinking  about. 
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This  is  our  bill,  our  country  and  our  money  and  we  are  con- 
cerned about  it.  Doctor,  you  keep  coming  back. 

Our  next  witness  is  Dr.  Grupenoff.  Be  pleased  to  hear  from  you 
at  this  time.  We  are  glad  to  have  you. 

[The  statement  of  Dr.  Ruben  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman,  jiembers  of  the  committee,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  Dr. 
Robert  J.  Ruben,  Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Otolaryngology 
and  Professor  of  Pediatrics  of  the  Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine  of 
the  Yeshiva  University  and  the  Montefiore  Medical  Center. 

I  am  here  today  as  a  representative  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Otolaryngology-Head  and  Neck  Surgery,  Inc.,  the  largest  organization  of 
otolaryngologists-head  and  neck  surgeons  in  the  world  with  more  than  9,200 
members,  including  962  of  all  board  certified  otolaryngologists. 

The  National  Institute  on  Deafness  and  Other  Communication  Disorders 
(NIDCD)  has  as  its  mission  the  responsibility  to  improve  the  health  of 
individuals  which  results  in  an  improvement  of  the  economic  and  social  well 
being  of  society.    The  research  carried  out  in  the  areas  of  hearing,  voice, 
speech  and  language,  which  are  just  part  of  the  mission  of  the  NIDCD,  result 
in  the  enhanced  ability  to  communicate.    The  optimizing  of  personal  communi- 
cation is  a  critical  factor  for  economic  growth  of  the  individual  and  the 
nation  in  this  era  which  is  called  the  "era  of  the  communication  society". 
Disabilities  of  communications,  including  hearing  loss,  voice,  speech  and 
language  defects,  are  major  factors  in  economic  and  social  failure  of 
individuals  and  societies.    The  mission  of  the  NIDCD  is  essential  to  the 
continued  leadership  of  our  nation  in  the  world  and  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
productive  society  whose  benefits  can  be  shared  by  all  of  its  citizens,  as 
well  as,  most  importantly,  the  personal  health  of  our  citizens. 

The  NIDCD  is  now  three  years  old.    These  first  three  years  have  been 
remarkable  and  confirm  the  need  for  this  new  institute,  which  the  lay  and 
professional  communities  asserted  several  years  ago.    Of  first  and  foremost 
importance  is  the  quality  of  the  leadership  and  the  staff  which  has  been 
attracted  to  the  NIDCD.    Dr.  James  Snow,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
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otolaryngologists  in  the  nation,  has  become  the  first  permanent  Director  of 
the  NIDCD.    He  has  been  able  to  recruit  an  administrative  staff  of 
excellence  and  has  begun  to  build  a  superb  intramural  program.  The 
extramural  staff  has  worked  to  articulate  the  opportunities  and  needs  in  our 
field,  and  that  has  served  to  attract  investigators  to  the  field  of  deafness 
and  other  communication  disorders.    Many  of  the  areas  of  opportunity  for 
research  advancement  in  deafness  and  other  communication  disorders  were  not 
identified,  nor  were  resources  provided,  before  the  establishment  of  the 
NIDCD. 

Thus,  as  a  result  of  the  establishment  of  the  NIDCD,  today  there  is  the 
opportunity  for  advancements  in  these  socially  critical  areas  of  deafness 
and  other  communication  disorders .    This  is  evident  by  the  increased  numbers 
of  research  grant  applications.    When  the  NIDCD  was  begun  in  1989  there 
were  254  applications.    The  number  of  applications  for  1992  is  expected  to 
more  than  double  and  will  be  approximately  546.    This  is  an  unprecedented 
demand  on  the  resources  of  an  institute.    The  doubling  of  quality 
applications  has  come  about  because  of  the  recognition  by  the  scientific 
community  of  the  need  for  the  research,  the  opportunity  to  carry  out  the 
research,  and  the  well-founded  confidence  that  the  projects  can  be  carried 
out  and  their  results  will  be  of  use  to  the  nation.    The  major  factors 
responsible  for  the  substantial  increase  are:     (1)  the  staff  of  the  NIDCD 
has  brought  the  needs  and  opportunities  of  the  research  programs  to  the 
attention  of  the  research  community;  (2)  the  scientists  now  have  tools, 
e.g.,  gene  probes,  computers,  etc.,  with  which  they  can  successfully  carry 
out  studies  in  deafness  and  communication  disorders;  (3)  the  magnitude  of 
the  economic  and  social  significance  of  the  research  is  recognized  by  the 
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community;  (4)  private  philanthropy  has  assisted  in  building  a  small  but 
critical  scientific  and  clinical  infrastructure  which  is  now  able  to  compete 
effectively  to  obtain  these  grants;  and  (5)  men  and  women  are  eager  to 
dedicate  their  careers  to  these  new  exciting  and  profoundly  significant 
areas  of  basic  and  applied  research. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  need  to  provide  the  resources  to  carry  out 
this  significant  work.    The  NIDCD  Advisory  Board  recommends  a  budget  for  the 
NIDCD  of  $200  million.    Also,  there  is  a  professional  judgment  budget  (PJB) 
which  is  $30  million  over  the  President's  budget.    Usually,  a  professional 
judgment  budget  will  allow  for  50Z  of  the  grants  to  be  funded.    This  PJB  is 
conservative,  for  if  granted,  it  would  only  allow  for  a  42Z  success  rate. 

The  entire  PJB  recommendation  of  $201  million  would  allow  for  the 
support  of  399  noncompeting  grants  and  would  bring  the  institute  into 
compliance  with  the  elimination  of  downward  negotiations  required  by  the  new 
NIH  management  plan.    The  PJB  allows  for  232  new  and  competing  grants  at 
their  recommended  cost. 

The  institute  has  placed  an  emphasis  on  studies  in  areas  of  molecular 
biology  and  genetics.    It  is  expected  that  many  of  these  new  grants  will  be 
in  these  targeted  areas.     The  NIDCD  has,  in  the  few  years  of  existence, 
already  enabled  research  which  has  resulted  in  the  delineation  of  genes  for 
two  of  the  more  common  forms  of  deafness,  Waardenburg' s  syndrome  and  Usher's 
type  II.    Undoubtedly,  there  will  be  many  more  successes  to  follow. 

The  PJB  would  provide  an  additional  $11  million  for  centers.  These 
will  include  9  clinical  centers,  10  research  and  training  centers,  5 
exploratory  research  awards,  and  5  core  centers.     These  funds  would  allow 
for  the  establishment  of  an  essential  infrastructure  for  research  and 
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teaching.     The  young  men  and  women  who  have  been  attracted  to  this  field 
will  be  able  to  gain  the  necessary  skills  and  work  within  an  environment 
which  has  the  needed  contemporary  tools  to  carry  out  the  studies  in  a  most 
effective  and  efficient  manner. 

The  request  of  the  PJB  of  $201  million  also  will  allow  for  a  limited 
number  of  other  activities  to  be  carried  out.     These  will  include  $3.4 
million  to  increase  contracts.     These  are,  in  the  main,  for  studies  which 
allow  for  the  testing  of  health  innovations.     There  is  a  request  for  $2.3 
million  for  59  additional  full-time  training  positions  and  for  stipend 
increases.     The  intramural  program  needs  $5  million  to  expand  and  be  able  to 
relate  deafness  and  other  communication  disorders  to  the  broad  base  of 
intramural  research,  both  basic  and  clinical,  which  occurs  within  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  (NIH). 

The  American  Academy  of  Otolaryngology-Head  and  Neck  Surgery,  Inc. 
concurs  with  the  NIDCD  Advisory  Board  and  strongly  recommends  $201  million 
for  fiscal  year  1992  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  research 
opportunities  which  exist  and  to  support  the  men  and  women  who  are 
dedicating  their  careers  in  this  area.    This  substantial  increase  would 
allow  the  NIDCD  to  expand  its  quest  of  prevention  and  cure  for  deafness  and 
other  communication  disorders  which  affect  at  least  48  million  Americans. 

Also,  please  allow  me  to  bring  to  your  attention  a  new  and  exciting 
program  of  our  Academy,  relating  to  the  environment. 

Unquestionably  pollution  causes  numerous  medical  disorders  treated  by 
our  members:  hearing  loss  from  excessive  noise;  nasal  throat,  sinus,  voice 
and  respiratory  problems  caused  by  both  outdoor  and  indoor  air  pollution; 
and  skin  cancer  due  to  ultraviolet  sun  rays. 
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As  physicians,  we  are  rigorously  trained  in  medicine  and  science,  and 
experienced  in  the  observation  and  diagnosis  of  diseases  (some  caused  by 
environmental  pollutants)  and  are  in  a  unique  position  to  lead  environmental 
protection  and  pollution  prevention  efforts.    Our  specialty,  better  than  any 
other,  can  point  to  a  number  of  environmentally  caused  health  effects,  and 
potentially  can  educate  our  patients,  and  others,  especially  those  in 
government,  as  to  how  environmental  problems  can  cause  harm  to  the  health  of 
individuals . 

Otolaryngology  will  be  the  first  medical  specialty  society  to  take 
action  on  the  environment  in  this  way.    This  course  of  action  was  discussed 
extensively  by  our  Long-Range  Planning  Committee  last  summer.    As  a  result 
of  their  favorable  recommendations,  a  Committee  on  the  Environment  was 
created  in  the  Academy. 

When  we  began  to  develop  this  program,  we  became  aware  of  how  little 
research  has  been  done  on  the  health  problems  we  deal  with,  as  caused  by 
environmental  pollutants . 

We  discussed  the  matter  with  Dr.  James  Snow,  Director  of  the  National 
Institute  on  Deafness  and  Other  Communication  Disorders  (NIDCD),  who 
immediately  indicated  his  interest  and  desire  to  support  what  we  are  trying 
to  do. 

First,  his  Institute,  in  cooperation  with  the  Library  of  Medicine, 
completed  a  literature  search  on  environmental  pollution  as  related  to 
otolaryngology.    All  of  us  were  negatively  surprised  by  the  lack  of  research 
in  the  field,  and  by  the  lack  of  coordination  of  what  little  had  been  done. 

Dr.  Snow  and  the  Institute  officials  began  to  work  with  us  to  remedy 
the  situation. 
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We  believe  it  is  necessary  to  pull  together,  from  all  appropriate 
fields  of  research,  organizations  and  agencies,  a  national  conference  to 
evaluate  the  "state  of  the  science"  of  environmental  (including  occupational 
and  recreational)  factors  on  the  upper  alimentary  and  respiratory  tracts. 
Results  should  be  made  available  immediately  to  practicing  physicians,  and 
also  on  a  national  scale,  in  lay  terms,  to  the  public,  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  elderly  and  children,  the  two  groups  most  at  risk. 

We  believe  that  every  information  system  should  be  used  to  disseminate 
this  information,  including  the  media,  video  teleconferences,  and  other 
means . 

Mr.  Chairman,  over  the  years  we  have  heard  you  ask  how  what  we  are 
doing  will  improve  the  health  of  the  American  people  —  we  believe  this  will 
be  a  very  significant  way. 

We  cannot  praise  too  strongly  Dr.  Snow  and  his  Institute  officials  for 
the  remarkable  way  in  which  they  have  taken  the  initiative  in  this  regard, 

and  suggest  that  this  committee  might  consider  supporting,  perhaps  in  bill 

\ 

report  language,  this  new  initiative. 

Please  find  attached  to  this  testimony  a  copy  of  our  just-published 
brochure  which  explains  our  program;  55,000  copies  have  been  printed  and 
will  be  distributed  to  our  physicians'  offices  for  use  with  patients. 

As  you  can  see,  we  are  cooperating  in  this  project  with  the  Senior 
Environment  Corps .  a  just-formed  nonprofit  organization  which  seeks  to 
involve  seniors  (over  50  years  of  age)  in  environmental  matters. 

Thank  you  for  your  strong  support  in  the  past  of  the  NIDCD  and 
otolaryngology  research  in  particular. 

I  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 
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Thursday,  May  16,  1991. 

WITNESS 

JOHN  T.  GRUPENHOFF,  PH.D.,  SENIOR  ENVIRONMENT  CORPS 

Mr.  Grupenhoff.  I  appreciate  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  about  two  years  ago  I  decided  to  devote  about 
half  of  my  time  voluntarily  to  matters  regarding  the  environment, 
hoping  to  bring  the  skills  I  developed  over  the  years,  the  last  20 
years  representing  medical  organizations  on  this  committee,  to 
bear  on  the  environment,  and  I  created  two  concepts  I  would  like 
to  share  with  you  as  they  relate  to  NIH. 

The  first  is  Senior  Environment  Corps  for  people  over  the  age  of 
50.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  you  came  to  this  Congress  in  1954,  people 
weren't  thinking  much  about  environment  at  that  time  because  it 
didn't  seem  to  be  a  problem  and  people  over  the  age  of  50  were 
going  through  their  college  work  and  high  school  work  and  they 
were  not  given  an  opportunity  to  understand  the  environment. 

Therefore,  I  created  a  new  non-profit  organization  called  Senior 
Environment  Corps.  And  we  are  moving  forward  with  that  to  pro- 
vide environmental  education  for  seniors,  and  also  to  activate  them 
in  terms  of  environmental  health  relating  to  seniors.  I  have  also 
proposed  the  concept  of  National  Association  of  Physicians  for  the 
Environment  organized  by  medical  specialty,  pulling  together  all 
they  know  in  research  and  bringing  it  together  and  allowing  prac- 
tices physicians  to  become  involved  as  stewards  of  the  environment 
and  also  to  involve  themselves  with  their  patients  where  problems 
of  a  medical  nature  come  up  related  to  the  environment. 

The  previous  witnesses  you  heard  are  people  I  consult  with  and  I 
am  so  delighted  they  have  created  a  model  which  one  of  the  insti- 
tutes, the  Deafness  Institute  at  NIH,  has  agreed  to  participate  in. 

They  will  be  taking  the  information  they  receive  in  a  national 
conference,  pulling  it  together,  and  hopefully  indicating  to  the  lay 
population  and  to  their  own  physicians  the  problems  of  the  envi- 
ronment as  they  relate  to  those  diseases.  And  so,  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  I  am  proposing  to  you  is  as  Senior  Environment  Corps  moves 
along,  we  hope  to  interact  with  many  of  the  institutes  at  the  NIH 
asking  them  to  pull  together  scientific  conferences  on  environmen- 
tal issues  that  pertain  to  them,  particularly,  and  help  us  translate 
that  information  to  patients  and  to  practicing  physicians  across  the 
country. 

Just  a  few  days  ago  there  was  a  very  large  article  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  indicating  air  pollution,  its  hazards,  the  impact  upon 
seniors  and  elderly.  I  wanted  to  bring  this  matter  to  your  atten- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman.  We  are  not  asking  for  any  funding.  We  are 
just  indicating  we  are  beginning  here  and  we  are  going  to  be  work- 
ing as  closely  with  NIH  institutions  as  we  can. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  appreciate  your  state- 
ment. 

Our  next  witness  is  Richard  E.  Terry. 

Mr.  Terry,  we  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  at  this  time. 
[The  statement  of  Mr.  Grupenhoff  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  for  me  to  appear  before  you 
today  to  discuss  two  matters:  The  first  is  the  Senior  Environment  Corps  and 
the  second  is  the  National  Association  of  Physicians  for  the  Environment. 

I  have  attached  to  this  very  short  formal  statement  an  Action  Plan  I 
have  developed  for  the  Senior  Environment  Corps,  as  well  as  an  article  of 
mine  which  was  published  within  the  last  several  months  on  the  National 
Association  of  Physicians  for  the  Environment.     In  my  verbal  remarks  I  will 
indicate  to  you  why  these  two  matters  are  of  interest  to  your  committee  and 
the  tie  that  binds  the  two. 

I  developed  both  of  these  concepts  as  a  result  of  my  volunteer  work 
with  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  Earth  Day  Office  in  preparing  for 
the  1990  Earth  Day.     I  learned  at  that  time  that  there  was  almost  no 
environmental  education  materials  prepared  for  the  use  of  seniors  (persons 
over  the  age  of  50)  and  no  environmental  education  materials  that  I  could 
find  prepared  for  physicians,  for  themselves  as  stewards  of  the  environment, 
or  for  them  to  educate  their  patients  about  environmentally-caused 
conditions,  and  how  to  make  their  patients  more  aware  of  the  environmental 
impacts  that  needed  to  be  corrected  as  matters  of  public  health  policy. 

As  I  immersed  myself  more  deeply  into  environmental  matters ,  and 
especially  into  environmental  health  matters,  I  became  very  concerned  about 
insufficient  funding  of  research  in  the  field  of  environmental  health,  and 
especially  about  the  lack  of  transfer  of  information  about  what  is  known  as 
a  result  of  research  about  environmental  health  impacts  and  its  translation 
into  clinical  practice  and  utilization  in  physicians'  offices  as  well  as 
potential  utilization  by  the  potential  patient  population  itself. 
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Impact  of  Environmental  Pollutants  on  Seniors'  Health 

There  is  an  increasing  concern  developing  among  physician 
gerontologists  about  adverse  health  effects  of  environmental  insults  on  the 
senior  population,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  seniors  become  more  aware 
of  these  and  will  feel  the  urge  to  do  somethiEg  about  them. 

For  example,  an  increasing  number  of  studies  are  showing  the  serious 
short-range  and  long-range  effects  on  older  bodies  of  air  pollution, 
including  its  impact  on  liing  and  cardiac  functions . 

Additionally,  some  researchers  are  examining  possible  pollutant 
involvement  in  cancer  (pollutants  as  causing  or  promoting  cancers),  and  in 
diseases  such  as  Alzheimer's. 

Otolaryngologists  have  long  recognized  the  serious  negative  impacts 
upon  the  nasal  passages,  sinuses,  and  throat  from  air  pollutants,  including 
industrial  by-products;  upon  hearing  by  excessive  environmental  noise,  which 
impacts  are  frequently  cumulative  and  thus  affect  the  senior  population  more 
severely;  and  upon  chemosensory  functions  (taste  and  smell)  by  environmental 
infections  or  toxic  agents. 

Melanomas  (potentially  fatal  skin  cancers)  and  other  skin  cancers  are 
increasing  at  a  near-epidemic  rate,  especially  among  older  persons, 
according  to  the  American  Academy  of  Dermatology;  the  connection  to 
excessive  sunlight  and  sun  exposure  over  time  as  contributors  to  these 
diseases,  and  to  other  effects  resulting  in  skin  damage,  is  increasingly 
certain.    Of  course,  the  thinning  of  the  ozone  layer  in  some  parts  of  the 
world  may  exacerbate  the  situation  (and  there  are  growing  concerns  that 
ozone  layer  thinning  allowing  larger  amounts  of  ultraviolet  light  to 
penetrate  to  the  earth  may  also  contribute  to  damage  to  the  immxine  systems 
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of  humans  and  animals).    The  skin,  of  course,  is  a  major  barrier  to  insults 
of  a  polluted  environment,  and  scientists  are  increasing  the  number  of 
studies  on  absorption  of  toxics,  including  pesticides  and  workplace 
chemicals,  through  the  skin. 

There  are  other  medical  concerns  exacerbated  by  environmental  impacts, 
now  being  addressed  by  research  specialists,  and  increasingly  by  such 
specialists  who  also  have  an  interest  in  the  older  population.    A  few 
examples  are: 

1.  Allergists  and  Immunologists  —  impact  of  air  pollutants,  water 
pollutants,  toxics,  and  other  pollutants,  and  the  threat  of  ozone 
layer  thinning  on  the  immune  system; 

2.  Neurologists  —  impacts  of  pollutants  (pesticides  included)  on  the 
nervous  system; 

3.  Psychiatrists  —  impact  of  the  increasingly  polluted  environment 
causing  increased  stress,  anxiety,  and  depression; 

4.  Emergency  Physicians  --  increased  Emergency  Room  patient  visits  by 
older  persons  occurring  as  a  result  of  severe  air  pollution 
problems ; 

5.  Nurses  —  of  course,  nurses  are  vitally  important  in  this  matter 
because  frequently  they  are  the  first  caregivers  to  learn  of 
environmental  distress  to  patients. 

Space  does  not  permit  the  naming  of  the  many  other  specialties  and 
disease  categories  which  could  be  included  in  this  list. 

Research  in  these  fields  certainly  will  grow  rapidly  as  negative 
environmental  impacts  on  older  persons  become  more  obvious  and  substantially 
validated. 
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Health  and  Environmental  Health  Concerns;  Merging 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  recent  heightened  concern  about  health/medical 
concerns  in  all  parts  of  the  population,  including  seniors,  will  soon 
encompass  concerns  about  environmental  health  as  well.  Increasing 
information  in  the  public  media  about  environmental  insults  to  health,  when 
widely  understood  by  seniors,  will  spark  a  rapid  growth  in  expressions  of 
concern,  which  will  in  turn  cause  increased  public  policy  discussions  about 
environmental  health  at  all  levels  of  government. 

You  have  already  heard  from  the  American  Academy  of  Otolaryngology-Head 
and  Neck  Surgery,  Inc.  about  this  ground-breaking  activity  with  the  National 
Institute  on  Deafness  and  Other  Communication  Disorders  on  these  matters. 

I  have  watched  with  great  pleasure  how  remarkably  Dr.  Snow  and  his  top 
staff  have  responded  to  the  Academy's  request.     I  believe  that  what  they  are 
doing  on  this  enviromental  health  matter  could  well  serve  as  a  model  for 
other  institutes.     That  Institute's  way  of  working,  and  their  openness  to 
new  ideas  and  opportunities,  represent  the  best  kind  of  governmental 
organizational  effort,  in  my  opinion. 

Let  me  turn  quickly  to  the  proposal  for  a  National  Association  of 
Physicians  for  the  Environment,  a  copy  of  which  is  attached. 

I  proposed  that  this  Association  be  created  by  medical  specialty 
organizations ,  to  deal  with  the  impact  of  environmental  pollutants  on 
patients  they  care  for,  to  assist  in  public  policy  advice  to  policy  makers, 
and  to  inform  lay  people  about  the  impact  of  pollutants  and  the  necessary 
public  health  steps  that  should  be  taken  to  reduce  or  eliminate  those 
pollutants.    First  steps  would  include  a  literature  search  at  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  Library  of  Medicine  to  determine  what  is  known  about 
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the  science  and  what  is  not  known.    I  suggested  medical  specialty  society 
organizations  should  request  the  various  directors  at  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  to  assist  them  in  calling  conferences  of  experts  in 
their  particular  fields  who  could  indicate  what  is  known  and  what  is  not 
known,  and  what  research  agenda  should  be  developed.    The  results  of  these 
deliberations  should  be  able  to  produce  a  body  of  information,  developed  in 
lay  person  language  and  not  scientific  language,  and  available  to  the  public 
generally  as  well  as  to  practicing  physicians. 

The  attached  articles  will  more  fully  explain  my  concerns.    Here  it  is 
sufficient  to  suggest  that  perhaps  this  committee,  and  NIH  officials,  might 
consider  how  to  assist  in  the  development  of  such  science-based  information 
on  health  effects  of  environmental  pollutants,  for  the  use  of  medical 
practitioners  and  interested  lay  persons,  without,  of  course,  in  any  way 
jeopardizing  the  primary  mission  of  the  NIH. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  final  point  --  that  is,  my  concern  over  the 
years  in  the  underfunding  and,  I  believe,  underutilization  of  the  potential 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Environmental  Health  Sciences  (NIEHS). 

The  mission  of  all  the  NIH  Institutes  includes  research  directed  toward 
prevention  and  cure  of  disease,  but  the  research  and  training  supported  by 
the  NIEHS  is  almost  totally  directed  toward  preventing  adverse  hvunan  health 
effects  caused  by  environmental  agents  and  deserves  your  special 
consideration.    As  I  indicated,  there  is  no  question  that  environmental 
deterioration  will  continue  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  this  Institute's  activities 
will  be  ever  more  vital. 

As  you  know,  the  NIEHS  has  supported  landmark  studies  on  the  health 
effects  of  air  pollution,  lead  exposure,  and  asbestos  which  have  prompted 
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legislation  and  allowed  regulators  to  set  protective  standards.    It  supports 
with  R&D  contract  funding  the  National  Toxicology  Program  which  coordinates 
the  federal  effort  on  testing  chemicals  and  other  environmental  agents. 
That  institute  also  has  developed  a  program  of  academic  awards  in 
environmental /occupational  medicine,  a  field  which  is  now  very  small  but 
extremely  important. 

This  Institute  has  been  chronically  underfunded  and  needs  increased 
funding  to  meet  the  present  needs  for  research  in  this  field,  and  may  well 
serve  to  be  a  catalyst  to  assist  in  the  development  of  the  concepts  herein 
proposed. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  listening  to  my  views;  I  will  be  pleased 
to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 
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Like  many  Americans,  there  are  millions  of  active  senior  (over  the  age  of  50)  citizens  who  are  concerned 
about  the  degradation  of  our  environment.  Until  now,  however,  there  has  been  no  systematic  national  effort 
to  involve  these  seniors  in  environmental  education  and  environmental  action  (most  efforts  in  this  regard  have 
been  focused  on  young  persons). 

An  enormous,  underutilized  human  resource  exists  within  our  population  to  assist  in  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  the  environment  —  millions  of  experienced,  retired,  semi-retired,  or  pre-retired  seniors  are 
concerned  about  the  increasingly  polluted  environment  we  are  leaving  as  a  legacy  to  our  children  and 
grandchildren,  and  want  to  do  something  about  these  problems  which  will  certainly  grow  worse  if  not  dealt 
with  now. 

Many  seniors  have  the  time,  the  skills,  and  the  experience  to  make  a  significant  contribution  in  this 
regard,  if  properly  involved,  motivated,  organized,  and  educated. 

The  Senior  Environment  Corps  will  recruit  seniors  for  environmental  action  projects  by  matching  senior 
volunteers  (through  electronic  networking)  with  environmental  organizations  and  government  agencies  which 
need  their  skills.  It  will  match  seniors  desiring  environmental  education  with  already  existing  environmental 
education  programs  throughout  the  country  utilizing  the  electronic  networL  It  will  work  with  senior 
organizations  to  organize  and  publicize  the  effort. 

Members  of  the  Corps  will  be  unified  nationally  by  the  idea  of  environmental  protection,  held  together 
by  a  dedicated  communications  structure,  and  identified  to  each  other  and  the  public  by  inexpensive  external 
clothing  (hats,  jackets,  etc.),  carrying  the  Corps  logo  and  tide. 

Goals  and  Objectives 

There  are  four  major  objectives: 

*  to  convince  seniors  that  senior  environmental  problems  threaten  everyone,  including  themselves; 

*  to  persuade  seniors  to  become  involved  and  to  begin  working  towards  solutions,  including  acting  as 
mentors  to  the  young; 
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*  to  help  seniors  find  ways  of  working  individually  and  with  established  environmental  and  senior 
organizations  to  conserve  resources  and  protect  the  environment; 

*  to  provide  opportunities  for  environmental  education  at  the  appropriate  level  for  each  person,  both 
within  existing  senior  organizations  and  at  environmental  education  centers. 

Arrinn  Plan 

Immediately  a  series  of  surveys  will  be  undertaken  of  senior  and  environmental  organizations  to 
determine  their  willingness  and  ability  to  participate  with  the  Senior  Environment  Corps  in  this  effort. 

More  than  two  dozen  national  senior  organizations  (including  the  National  Institute  of  Senior  Centers, 
which  represents  1,700  of  the  largest  senior  centers  --  there  are  nearly  10,000  senior  centers  in  the  nation) 
will  be  surveyed  to  determine  their  willingness  to  endorse  the  effort,  to  publicize  it  through  their 
communications  systems,  and  to  lend  their  organizational  facilities  as  places  of  education. 

At  the  same  time,  the  major  national  and  state  environmental  organizations  will  be  surveyed  to 
determine  whether  they  wish  to  participate,  whether  they  could  utilize  in  their  projects  across  the  coimtry 
specific  skills  that  could  be  provided  by  senior  volunteers,  whether  they  would  be  willing  to  assist  m 
reshaping  their  already  existing  educational  materials  and  programs  to  the  use  of  seniors,  and  whether  they 
would  lend  their  endorsements  and  communications  systems  to  the  effort. 

Government  agencies  at  all  levels  also  would  be  surveyed  (state  and  local  agencies  through  their  national 
associations)  to  determine  their  willingness  to  participate  in  ways  appropriate  to  them. 

While  the  surveys  are  imder  way,  efforts  would  be  undertaken  to  create  a  computerized  volimteer  data 
and  placement  bank,  to  match  volunteers  to  environmental  projects  or  educational  opportunities.  This  bank 
will  be  used  to  provide  a  "Who's  Who  in  the  Senior  Environment  Corps",  which  will  serve  to  unify  the  Corps. 

A  public  information  campaign  will  be  undertaken  to  target  two  groups  of  potential  senior  volunteers: 

*  those  senior  professionals  who  are  experienced  in  the  various  problems  of  the  environment  who  will 
be  retrained  to  serve  as  leaders,  teachers,  and  organizers  in  the  Senior  Environment  Corps-'-;  and 

*  those  millions  of  concerned  seniors  who  have  had  no  systematic  environmental  education^  and  no 
personal  experience  m  participating  in  environmental  projects.  (In  this  group  there  are  many 


For  example,  senior  farmers  concerned  about  the  deterioration  of  our  agricultural  lands  could  promote 
sound  farming  practices.  Thousands  of  retired  nursery  workers  and  foresters  could  help  with 
reforestation.  The  scope  of  the  untapped  pool  of  senior  talents  runs  the  range  of  problems.  Volunteers 
would  come  from  among  former  pubUc  health  officials;  educators,  especially  those  who  have  taught 
environmental  subjects  or  the  sciences;  parks  and  recreational  officials;  watermen  and  water  sports 
enthusiasts,  including  professional  and  sports  fishermen;  lawyers  and  veterinarians. 

It  should  be  noted  that  those  over  the  age  of  50  have  not  had  the  opportimity  to  be  educated 
systematically  about  environmental  problems;  they  would  have  completed  their  formal  education,  often 
through  college,  prior  to  1960,  when  environmental  problems  had  not  yet  reached  pubUc  understanding  in 
a  significant  way  -  Rachel  Carson's  Silent  Spring,  which  alerted  many  to  the  problems  of  pesticides  and 
other  pollutants,  was  not  published  until  1962,  for  example. 
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persons  who  already  possess  skills  which  can  be  utilized  in  furthering  the  educational  process,  such 
as  persons  with  media  experience,  organizing  backgrounds,  craftsmen  who  could  design  and  build 
displays,  and  former  teachers  ~  the  list  of  potential  useful  skills  would  be  long,  indeed. 

Also,  a  national  membership  newsletter  will  be  developed,  the  first  issue  of  which  will  provide  complete 
background  information  on  the  Senior  Enviromneiit  Corps,  so  designed  as  to  be  an  "all  purpose"  information 
brochure  to  answer  inquiries. 

Further  actions  would  include  the  development  of  a  statewide  (later  nationwide)  broadcasting 
"teleconference"  which  would  bring  together  at  pubUc  television  stations  statewide  interested  seniors, 
and  senior,  environmental  and  civic  leaders,  to  provide  an  immediate  statewide  organizing  opportunity 
(informational  and  action  hemdbooks  would  be  required  for  each  attendee). 

A  national  Senior  Environment  Corps  conference  will  be  held  18  months  from  the  time  of  initial 
operation  of  the  Corps,  for  fur±er  organization  and  plaiming  (potentially  in  Washington,  D.  C). 

Specific  projects  will  be  undertaken  with  organizations  which  have  already  indicated  an  interest  m 
participation,  such  as  the  Clean  Water  Foundation,  Keep  America  Beautiful,  the  Alliance  for  Environmental 
Education,  the  North  American  Association  for  Environmental  Education,  the  National  Wildlife  Federation,  and 
the  U.  S.  Humane  Society,  among  others. 

An  advisory  committee  on  environmental  health  impacts  on  the  senior  population  will  be  formed  as  part 
of  the  Senior  Environment  Corps  (now  in  formation).  It  is  being  increasingly  found  that  the  senior  (aging) 
population  is  suffering  from  cumulative  pollution  insults  from,  for  example,  air  pollution  (indoor  and  outdoor), 
water  pollution,  and  noise  pollution  (damage  to  hearing)  caused  by  excessive  traffic,  and  other  urban 
environmental  causes.  Skin  cancers  resulting  from  excessive  exposure  are  reaching  epidemic  levels  in  seniors. 
That  advisory  committee  will  be  composed  of  outstanding  physicians  and  researchers  in  the  field  of  geriatrics 
and  environmental  pollutants.  It  is  expected  that  arrangements  will  be  made  with  universities  for  specified 
environmental  medicine  studies  regarding  the  senior  population. 

Organizational  Infrastructure 

A  small  administrative  office  will  develop  the  appropriate  organizational  and  communications  structure, 
develop  a  board  of  directors  from  outstanding  senior  and  environmental  leaders,  establish  an  apparatus  of 
relationships  with  organizations  noted  above,  and  carry  out  the  necessary  program  planning  work  described. 

An  effort  will  be  made  to  have  the  national  Senior  Environment  Corps  be  a  cooperative,  non- 
threatening,  non-"turf '  building  organization. 
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The  Case  for  a  National  Association  of  Physicians  for 
the  Environment 

John  T.  Grupenhoff 

Mount  Sinai  School  of  Medicine.  New  York.  New  York  10029:  and  Science  and  Health 
Communications  Group.  Bethesda,  .Maryland  20817 

The  time  has  come  to  consider  the  development  of  a  National  Association  of 
Physicians  for  the  Environment  to  assist  in  the  development  of  appropriate  envi- 
ronment public  policy  and  implementation  of  that  policy  at  the  national  and  local 
levels. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  urgent  need  for  such  an  apparatus  now. 
THE  PROBLEM 

The  recent  rapid  deterioration  of  the  world  environment,  caused  largely  by  the 
enormous  modem  industrial  boom  (it  is  estimated  that .  .  since  1900.  industrial 
production  has  increased  by  a  factor  of  50;  four-fifths  of  that  increase  has  oc- 
curred since  1950"  ),  accompanied  by  the  consequent  increased  use  of  fossil 
fuels,  and  a  worldwide  population  explosion,  will  certainly  grow  more  serious  in 
the  decades  ahead. 

Even  now  the  public  policy  controls  established  by  many  nations  are  falling 
seriously  behind  the  curve  of  environmental  decline. 

And  the  situation  will  grow  worse,  soon.  The  worldwide  industrial  and  manu- 
facturing expansion  is  expected  to  increase  exponentially.  The  Pacific  rim  coun- 
tries, led  by  Japan's  rapid  growth,  will  produce  an  outpouring  of  new  manufac- 
tured products;  the  integration  of  the  European  economic  comjnunity  over  the 
next  several  years  will  contribute;  the  Eastern  European  countries,  now  in  intense 
political  ferment,  will  in  a  few  years  themselves  increase  their  economic  activity 
(initially  utilizing  inefficient,  antiquated  machinery  and  having  in  place,  at  best, 
pre-World  War  11  pollution  control  systems);  and  the  Third  World  countries, 
striving  to  increase  economic  production  to  reduce  debt  and  deal  with  their  bur- 
geoning populations,  certainly  will  increase  their  polluting  activities  while  prac- 
ticing deforestation  and  other  environmentally  harmful  activities,  just  to  keep 
those  populations  minimally  fed  and  housed. 

GOVERNMENTAL  RESPONSES 

In  the  United  States  (as  in  the  rest  of  the  world),  the  response  of  national  and 
local  governing  authorities  to  serious  environmental  problems  has  been  far  less 
than  adequate. 

Beleaguered  by  economic  problems,  budget  deficits,  drug  use.  education  defi- 
ciencies, homelessness  among  many  in  the  population,  and  numerous  other  public 
policy  difficulties,  public  officials  at  all  levels  appear  confused  and  bewildered 
when  additionally  faced  with  burgeoning  environmental  problems,  confused  as 
they  are  about  the  credibility  of  assertions  being  made  about  them,  which  often 
seem  based  on  "soft"  evidence.  Emotion  and  rhetoric  often  replace  solid  fact  in 
much  discussion  about  environmental  policy  development.  And  yet  the  environ- 
mental issues,  global  in  scope  in  many  cases  (the  ozone  layer,  global  wanning, 
acid  rain),  and  those  which  are  more  locally  differentiated  as  to  impact  (air  pol- 
lution, water  pollution,  pesticides,  occupational  environmental  threats),  certainly 
could  lend  themselves  to  systematic  scientific  and  medical  scrutiny. 

OPPORTUNITIES  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  PHYSICIANS' 
ORGANIZATIONS  REGARDING  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

When  viewed  this  way,  it  becomes  clear  that  physicians'  specialty  organiza- 
tions have  an  opportunity  to  make  a  major  contribution  to  the  development  of 
environment  public  policy;  it  goes  without  saying  that  most,  if  not  all,  physicians 
recognize  their  responsibility  for  the  public  health  fas  affected  by  environmental 
pollution)  of  the  Nation  as  well  as  for  the  health  of  their  own  individual  patients. 
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Such  physicians'  organizations,  for  the  most  part,  have  already  in  place  a  na- 
tional policy-making  and  communications  apparatus,  as  well  as  an  experienced, 
intelligent,  and  able  leadership,  and  frequently  have  Washington  (and  in  some 
cases  state  and  local)  staff  to  analyze  policy  proposals,  to  make  recommendations 
regarding  those  proposals,  and  to  carry  out  the  organization's  decisions.  In  Wash- 
ington, physicians'  organizations  representatives  meet  together  frequently  to  dis- 
cuss common  concerns  in  medical  policy.  This  network  could  be  carried  over  into 
environment  matters.  Most  specialty  organizations  also  have  international  rela- 
tionships and  activities. 

Also,  the  application  to  specific  environmental  concerns  of  their  backgrounds  in 
scientific  matters,  of  their  coUegial  analysis  of  the  issues,  and  the  precise  and 
well-structured  policy  statements  that  could  be  developed  all  would  have  a  con- 
siderable positive  impact  on  congressional  and  Administration  environment  de- 
liberations, as  well  as  on  public  opinion. 

Finally,  and  not  unimportant,  is  the  consideration  that  environmental  leaders  in 
the  Congress  would  welcome  this  voluntary  activity  by  medicine's  leadership,  as 
seifless,'pro-patient,  and  pro-public  health,  at  a  time  when  organized  medicine 
could  use  that  kind  of  recognition. 

SOME  EXAMPLES  OF  POSSIBLE  ACTIVITY 

Everyone  knows  of  the  activity  over  the  years  of  physicians  concerned  with  the 
impact  of  air  pollution  on  the  lungs;  they,  and  the  American  Lung  Association, 
have  had  a  major  impact  on  Clean  Air  legislation  since  the  early  1960s,  and  even 
before.  Their  activities  are  an  excellent  example  of  the  kind  of  impact  medicine 
can  have  on  an  envirormiental  issue.  However,  there  is  no  question  that  additional 
strong  support  on  this  issue  would  be  helpful  and  welcome. 

Of  course,  physicians  concerned  with  public  health,  environmental  health,  pre- 
ventive medicine,  and  occupational  health,  among  others,  have  labored  long  on 
these  matters  and  made  their  environmental  concerns  known  at  many  legislative 
hearings,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  a  great  deal  of  experience  and  insight  to 
share  in  the  creation  of  a  National  Association  of  Physicians  for  the  Environment. 

Other  medical  specialties  and  organizations,  however,  need  to  take  a  much 
more  active  role  in  collaboration  with  their  colleagues. 

Recently  we  have  seen  an  excellent  example  of  the  kind  of  analysis  which  could 
have  been  coupled  with  organized  action.  The  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine 
of  November  23,  1989,  reported  that  automobile  emitted  carbon  monoxide's 
threat  to  heart  patients  had  been  previously  underestimated.  An  anesthesiologist 
helped  to  lead  the  study;  the  impact  of  currently  permitted  levels  was  shown  to 
cause  the  lungs  to  provide  less  usable  oxygen  and  more  pollutants  through  the 
blood  to  the  heart  and  other  tissues  and  organs  than  had  earlier  been  thought.  It 
is  possible  that  the  study,  reported  widely  in  the  popular  press,  will  have  an 
impact  on  the  air  pollution  legislation  (Clean  Air  Act)  currently  being  dealt  with  by 
the  Congress,  and  perhaps  will  assist  in  causing  the  lowering  of  the  parts  per 
million  of  carbon  monoxide  that  will  be  permitted  in  the  air  of  our  cities.  How- 
ever, this  study  would  certainly  have  a  much  more  significant  impact  if  the  spe- 
cialty organizations  of  anesthesiologists,  cardiologists,  hematologists,  and  pulmo- 
nologists  all  actively  expressed  jointly  their  concern  (after  appropriate  review  of 
the  article)  to  the  Congress,  the  Administration,  and  the  media. 

A  current  example  of  productive  activity  is  that  of  dermatologists  who  are 
raising  concerns  about  the  ozone  layer  loss  and  the  probable  increase  of  ultravi- 
olet rays,  threatening  an  increase  in  the  incidence  of  skin  cancer,  even  beyond  the 
current  considerable  rate  of  increase,  and  threats  to  the  immune  system;  their 
Academy  has  embarked  on  a  major  public  health  program  and  congressional 
information  program  dealing  with  skin  cancers,  as  well  as  occupational  carcino- 
gens and  dermatoses,  and  are  expressing  concern  about  indoor  environmental 
threats,  including  the  dangers  of  tanning  machines  to  the  skin. 
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Certainiy  many  other  physicians  are  aware  of  similar  problems  under  iheir  own 
purview,  and  could  rake  a  more  aciive  public  policy  role  if  their  ow  n  specialr>- 
organizations  were  structured  for  study  of  environment  policy,  perhaps  ihrough  a 
committee  system.  Tneir  roie  would  increase  still  further  if  they  couid  work 
through  a  national  association  of  similarly  concerned  physicians  and  organiza- 
tions. 

Some  fiinher  examples  are: 

•  Allergists  and  Immunologisis — impact  of  air  pollutants,  water  pollutants,  tox- 
ics, and  other  pollutants: 

•  Neurologists — impacts  of  pollutants  (pesticides  included  )  on  the  nervous  sys- 
tem: 

•  Oncologists — envirorunenially  caused  or  promoted  cancer,  such  as  cancers 
of  the  bladder  rUroiogistS'  caused  b>  be.nzene  in  occupational  situations: 

•  Otolarv-ngoiogisis — rhinitis  and  sinusias  caused  or  exacerbated  by  toxic  air 
pollution,  and  hearing  loss  caused  by  excessive  environ.T.en:ai  noise; 

•  Psychiatrists — impact  of  the  increasingiy  polluted  environment  causing  in- 
creased stress,  anxiety,  and  depression: 

t  Opthaimologists — impact  of  the  asserted  thinning  of  the  ozone  layer  on  the 
potential  for  increased  number  of  cataracts: 

•  Pathologists — the  impacts  of  pollutants  on  the  body  parts  which  they  are  best 
able  to  observe; 

•  Emergency  Physicians — increased  Emergency  Room  patient  visits  occurring 
as  a  result  of  severe  air  pollution  problems. 

Other  specialities  and  organizational  groups  couid  contribute  to  such  an  asso- 
ciation, including,  among  others,  pathologists,  reproduction  biologists  and  endo- 
crinologists, molecular  and  cellular  researchers,  family  physicians,  pediatricians, 
industrial  physicians,  airline  n:edical  directors,  and  tropical  ntedicine  specialists. 
Societies  of  colleagues  could  add  their  strength  as  well:  toxtcclcgists.  pharmacol- 
ogists, biochemists,  veterinarians,  and  psychologists.  Space  does  not  permit  the 
naming  of  the  many  other  medical  and  allied  medical  groups  that  could  be  in- 
cluded. 

A  MODEL  EXISTS 

A  modei  now  exists  for  this  kind  of  acti\it>'.  Over  the  past  several  years,  the 
Coalition  on  Smoicng  OR  Health,  led  by  three  powerful  organizations,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  anti-tobacco  legislative  enons  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  anybody 
couid  have  imagined.  The  .American  Hean  .Association.  ±e  .American  Lung  As- 
sociation, and  the  .\mencan  Cancer  Society.-  have  created  a  staff  and  office  ap- 
paratus for  this  purpose,  have  developed  an  excellent  communications  system, 
and  have  brought  on  board  and  informed  continuously  a  large  number  of  medical 
and  health  organizations.  Their  systematic,  high  qualitv-  analyses  and  recommen- 
dations, given  wide  distribution  among  members  of  Congress  and  staff  in  a  very 
professional  manner,  have  changed  the  way  tobacco  issues  are  -.iewed  in  Con- 
gress: it  can  be  expected  that  they  will  be  even  more  successful  in  the  future. 

.\  National  Organization  of  Physicians  for  the  Environment  couid  do  the  same 
in  me  environmental  field.  There  is  no  doubt  that  ±e  basic  underpinning  already 
exists  in  ±e  physician  communit:.-.  Many  who  have  come  :o  official  positions  in 
the  specialty  organizations  exhibit  excellent  leadership  qualities,  and  ±emselves 
have  testified  and  taken  an  active  pan  in  oLher  areas  of  public  policy.  Of  course, 
physicians  have  always  had  a  role  in  community  leadership  as  well.  Therefore,  a 
physician  organization  of  this  kind,  stmctured  as  a  strong  coalition  of  societies, 
undoubtedly  could  provide  a  systematic  and  assertive  program  of  environmental 
policy  analysis  and  assistance  at  all  levels  of  govemm.ent  and  to  the  public,  which 
would  be  of  high  qualit> .  and  respected. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  ACTIVITIES 

The  first  task  is  to  organize  such  an  association,  through  a  ru-tional  conference, 
perhaps  supported  by  a  foundation.  The  development  of  the  organizational  appa- 
ratus, governing  instruments  (by-laws,  etc.),  and  an  agreement  on  a  work  plan 
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should  take  place  there.  A  small  executive  staff  should  be  established,  preferably 
in  Washington.  D.C. 

As  a  first  step  of  such  an  association,  each  specialty  organization  could  be 
asked  to  survey  its  own  literature,  with  the  help  of  the  Library  of  Medicine 
computer  network,  to  develop  an  abstract  of  important  studies  and  findings  for  the 
field  which  could  be  used  in  public  policy  discussions,  as  well  as  an  executive 
summary,  written  in  layperson's  language.  (The  framework  for  data  collection 
should  be  flexible — certainly  the  literature  will  expand  greatly  as  the  situation 
grows  more  serious.) 

A  public  policy  education  program  utilizing  these  materials  should  be  estab- 
lished by  the  association,  initially  emphasizing  the  impact  on  members  and  staff  in 
Congress,  and  in  the  Administration. 

This  task  will  not  be  easy,  even  at  the  congressional  and  national  Administra- 
tion level  (there  are  over  70  committees  and  subcommittees  of  Congress  dealing 
with  various  aspects  of  environment  policy).  Consideration  must  be  given  as  well 
to  state  and  local  issues,  and  perhaps  close  relationships  would  be  developed  with 
the  various  national  organizations  of  governors,  state  legislatures,  mayors,  and 
others.  Of  course,  coUegial  relationships  would  be  developed  with  professional 
organizations  already  active  in  the  field,  such  as  the  air  pollution,  solid  waste,  and 
water  pollution  professional  societies,  among  others,  who  akeady  are  active  in  the 
public  policy  area. 

The  education  of  the  public  on  these  matters,  which  is  necessary,  will  not  be 
easy,  and  the  association  should  be  structured  to  deal  with  this  as  well. 

Space  prohibits  further  detailed  discussion  of  the  organization  and  activities  of 
such  an  association;  those  experienced  in  these  matters  will  have  no  difficulty 
considering  what  additional  work  is  required. 

TIMING 

The  timing  for  the  development  of  such  an  organizational  apparatus  now  could 
not  be  more  opportune,  given  the  immediacy  of  the  problem. 

Popular  pressure  for  enviroiunental  improvement  over  the  next  several  years 
will  increase  as  the  situation  worsens;  therefore,  a  physicians'  organization,  as 
described  above,  would  come  into  being  at  a  most  propitious  time. 
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Thursday,  May  16,  1991. 

WITNESS 

RICHARD  E.  TERRY,  CHAIRMAN,  PEOPLES  ENERGY  CORPORATION  ON 
BEHALF  OF  UNITED  DISTRIBUTION  COMPANIES 

Mr.  Terry.  Thank  you  very  much. 

My  name  is  Richard  E.  Terry  and  I  am  Chairman  and  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive Officer  of  Peoples  Energy  Corporation  and  its  two  operating 
subsidiaries — the  Peoples  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company,  Peoples 
Gas,  and  North  Shore  Gas  Company,  North  Shore.  Peoples  Gas  is 
the  natural  gas  utility  for  the  City  of  Chicago.  North  Shore  pro- 
vides natural  gas  service  to  56  suburban  communities  north  of  Chi- 
cago. Together,  they  serve  nearly  one  million  customers. 

Today,  I  am  here  to  testify  as  a  representative  of  the  United  Dis- 
tribution Companies,  UDC,  which  is  an  ad  hoc  group  of  utilities 
companies.  UDC  is  comprised  of  41  companies  in  18  States  whose 
names  and  locations  are  set  forth  in  Appendix  A.  UDC  member 
companies  provide  natural  gas  distribution  service  to  consumers 
primarily  in  the  midwestern  and  northeastern  sections  of  the 
nation. 

We  are  strong  advocates  for  both  the  Low-Income  Home  Energy 
Assistant  Progarm,  LIHEAP,  and  the  Department  of  Energy's 
Weatherization  Assistant  Program.  In  addition  to  supporting  these 
Federal  programs,  UDC's  member  companies  are  participants  in  a 
variety  of  efforts  designed  to  augment  assistance  to  low  income 
households  at  the  local  level. 

UDC  is  also  an  active  member  of  the  LIHEAP  Coalition.  The 
LIHEAP  Coalition  is  comprised  of  a  variety  of  organizations  and 
companies  which  support  LIHEAP.  These  include  advocacy  groups 
for  children  and  seniors,  as  well  as  labor  unions,  church  and  public 
interest  groups,  and  utilities.  LIHEAP  Coalition  members  are  listed 
on  Appendix  B. 

Before  I  discuss  UDC's  position  on  LIHEAP,  I  want  to  acknowl- 
edge the  leadership  this  subcommittee  has  provided  over  the  years 
in  support  of  LIHEAP.  Without  the  work  of  you,  Chairman  Natch- 
er,  the  late  Representative  Silvio  Conte  and  others,  there  might  not 
be  a  Low-Income  Home  Energy  Assistance  Program. 

On  UDC's  behalf,  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
appear  before  this  subcommittee  in  support  of  LIHEAP.  As  UDC's 
representative,  I  urge  this  subcommittee  to  recommend  funding 
LIHEAP  at  no  less  than  $1,675  billion  for  fiscal  year  1992,  the  level 
provided  in  the  House-passed  Budget  Resolution.  This  figure  repre- 
sents ''current  services",  the  fiscal  year  1991  LIHEAP  allocation  of 
$1.6  billion,  plus  inflation. 

As  you  are  aware,  for  fiscal  year  1992,  the  Administration  pro- 
poses a  42.5  percent  cut  from  the  1991  allocation  with  its  funding 
request  of  $925  million  for  LIHEAP.  Between  fiscal  year  1985  and 
fiscal  year  1990,  LIHEAP  funding  w^as  cut  by  one-third — a  cumula- 
tive $2.8  billion — thereby  eliminating  one  million  households  from 
LIHEAP  assistance. 

LIHEAP  has  already  absorbed  more  than  its  share  of  funding 
cuts.  Certainly,  any  additional  reduction  would  severely  impact  the 
ability  of  low  income  households  to  meet  their  energy  needs. 
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I       Coupled  with  the  drastic  cut  in  funding,  the  Administration  has 
I    made  two  other  untenable  proposals,  which  I  ask  that  you  reject. 
First,  the  Administration  is  proposing  that  $100  million  be  set 
aside  for  a  LIHEAP  "contingency  fund."  Our  recommendation  is 
that,  if  any  contingency  fund  is  considered,  it  should  only  be  over 
and  above  the  current  services  level  of  $1,675  billion. 
I       The  contingency  fund  approach  undercuts  the  consistency  of  sup- 
j    port  needed  to  maintain  the  delivery  of  LIHEAP-related  assistance 
i    and  would  add  needless  uncertainty  as  to  how  to  structure  State 
1  programs. 

I  Second,  I  urge  this  subcommittee  to  support  distributing  the  allo- 
,  cation  in  the  current  fashion  and  to  reject  the  ill-conceived  Admin- 
!  istration  proposal  whereby  LIHEAP  would  be  terminated  and 
j  deemed  to  be  covered  by  a  general  Health  and  Human  Services, 
I  HHS,  block  grant.  The  National  Governors'  Association  and  the 
I  National  Conference  of  State  Legislatures  take  the  same  position 
on  this  issue. 

I       UDC  supports  more  adequate  funding  for  LIHEAP.  Studies  show 
!    that  past  LIHEAP  funding  levels,  including  the  highest  annual  ap- 
!    propriation  of  $2.1  billion  in  fiscal  1985,  have  fallen  significantly 
short  of  the  low  income  households'  need  for  energy  assistance.  An 
estimated  17  to  24  million  households  in  this  country  are  eligible 
for  LIHEAP. 

However,  even  in  its  peak  funding  year,  LIHEAP  reached  only 
about  one-third  of  these  eligible  households — 6.4  million.  Moreover, 
I    grants  received  by  LIHEAP  households  only  assist  in  meeting  a 
small  portion  of  their  total  home  energy  costs. 

Funding  cuts  from  1987  through  1992 — totalling  approximately 
$2.8  billion — have  meant  that  over  one  million  fewer  households,  or 
nearly  three  million  fewer  low  income  individuals,  were  able  to 
participate  in  LIHEAP.  In  our  view,  any  funding  cut  for  1992  will 
exacerbate  the  existing  hardship  for  these  individuals. 

According  to  the  latest  available  HHS  data,  more  than  60  per- 
cent of  LIHEAP  recipients  have  an  annual  income  of  $6,000  or  less. 
LIHEAP  is  critically  important  to  these  households.  LIHEAP  fund- 
ing covers  only  a  small  portion — about  25  percent — of  the  recipi- 
ents' total  home  energy  bills.  On  the  average,  each  recipient  must 
still  pay  nearly  $700  annually  after  receiving  a  LIHEAP  grant.  A 
LIHEAP  household  spends  an  estimated  14  to  23  percent  of  its 
entire  income  for  home  energy,  whereas  the  average  U.S.  house- 
hold spends  only  three  percent  of  its  income  for  home  energy. 

LIHEAP  funding  should  be  sufficient  to  ensure  that  low  income 
families  have  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  meet  their  energy  needs 
because  too  often  these  families  must  choose  between  heating  and 
other  necessities  of  life.  The  House  Budget  Committee  has  acknowl- 
edged the  importance  of  funding  LIHEAP  at  current  services.  The 
Budget  Committee  reported — in  House  Concurrent  Budget  Resolu- 
tion 121,  dated  April  17,  1991— that: 

"The  Committee  considers  LIHEAP  a  high-priority  funding  re- 
quirement because  the  program  is  highly  targeted  to  very-low- 
income  persons  and  in  particular  to  families  and  elderly  who  have 
evidenced  great  need  for  assistance.  The  Committee  is  also  con- 
cerned with  the  declining  percentage  of  eligible  population  served 
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and  believes  that  a  National  LIHEAP  program  continues  appropri-  | 
ately  to  assist  our  most  disadvantaged  citizens."  1 
Moreover,  the  Budget  Committee  added  that:  j 
'The  Committee  assumes  that  fiscal  year  1992  funding  for  all  , 
discretionary  programs  in  this  function  will  be  cut  by  an  additional  | 
one  percent,  except  this  cut  does  not  apply  to  HUD  housing  and 
homeless  programs,  nutrition  assistance  programs,  LIHEAP,  ad-  ' 
ministration  of  the  unemployment  and  Supplemental  Security  \ 
Income  programs.  Refugee  and  Entrant  Assistance  and  Child  Care 
grants." 

The  House-passed  Budget  Resolution  recognizes  that  LIHEAP  is 
a  critical  program  for  low  income  consumers. 

The  impact  of  cuts  to  LIHEAP  for  Illinois  and  the  nation  can  be 
seen  on  the  chart  attached  as  Appendix  C.  In  the  City  of  Chicago, 
served  by  Peoples  Gas,  there  are  approximately  120,000  low  income 
natural  gas  customers.  Even  in  its  relatively  more  affluent  service 
territory  in  the  suburbs  north  of  Chicago,  North  Shore  also  has 
many  low  income  customers.  Such  customers  have  had  difficulty 
paying  for  their  energy  needs,  even  with  the  help  they  received  in 
the  past  from  State  programs  financed  with  LIHEAP  at  previous 
funding  levels. 

The  Administration's  proposed  cut  in  LIHEAP  would  reduce  Illi- 
nois' share  of  the  LIHEAP  allocation  from  $85,711,209  in  fiscal 
year  1991  to  as  low  as  $48,396,227  in  fiscal  year  1992— a  loss  of 
$37,314,982. 

Oil  overcharge  funds  are  not  available  to  cover  a  shortfall  in 
LIHEAP  funding.  Any  such  funds  which  might  have  been  available 
have  long  since  been  disbursed. 

In  Illinois,  Exxon  oil  overcharge  funds  were  fully  allocated  by 
1990.  Apart  from  the  possibility  of  a  minimal  amount  of  stripper 
well  oil  overcharge  funds — $4  million  total — becoming  available 
over  the  next  three  to  four  years,  oil  overcharge  funds  are  no 
longer  a  funding  source  in  Illinois. 

At  the  national  level,  a  recent  National  Consumer  Law  Center 
survey  funded  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Energy  esti- 
mates that  almost  all  of  the  oil  overcharge  funds  that  were  avail- 
able nationwide  have  been  allocated  and  spent  by  the  States  for  a 
variety  of  uses. 

Even  when  oil  overcharge  funds  were  available,  the  assumption 
that  they  would  offset  LIHEAP  cuts  was  incorrect.  LIHEAP-related 
programs  received  only  $590  million  in  oil  overcharge  funds  be- 
tween 1986  and  January,  1989.  Yet,  during  that  same  period, 
LIHEAP  received  a  $1,652  billion  cumulative  cut  in  Federal  appro- 
priations. 

Moreover,  those  States,  such  as  Illinois,  which  have  dedicated 
significant  monies  from  their  oil  overcharge  allocation  for  energy 
assistance  programs,  now  find  themselves  in  a  dire  situation.  These 
States  now  see  greatly  reduced  revenues  available  to  assist  low 
income  families  due  to  the  depletion  of  oil  overcharge  monies,  at  a 
time  when  their  States'  governments  are  in  fiscal  crisis. 

LIHEAP  is  an  essential  safety  net  for  millions  of  the  Nation's 
low  income  children,  families,  elderly  and  disabled.  While  fuel 
prices  have  apparently  stabilized,  LIHEAP  eligible  households 
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must  spend  an  excessive  portion  of  their  family  income  for  energy 
needs. 

Moreover,  a  major  cause  of  the  fuel  price  stability  is  lower  fuel 
consumption  due  to  relatively  mild  winters  experienced  during  the 
past  three  heating  seasons.  Congress  should  recognize  that  a  return 
to  normal  or  even  colder  weather  next  winter  would  lead  to  in- 
creased fuel  consumption  which,  in  turn,  would  cause  an  increase 
in  the  percent  of  income  devoted  to  home  heating. 

UDC  member  companies  have  developed  innovative  and  effective 
programs  to  assist  their  low  income  consumers. 

In  Illinois,  Peoples  Gas  and  North  Shore  have  participated  in  es- 
tablishing several  assistance  programs  for  low  income  consumers. 
For  example,  our  companies  were  instrumental  in  establishing  the 
Residential  Energy  Assistance  Partnership  Program.  Under  our 
REAPP  program,  Federal  and  State  funds  have  been  used  to  pay  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  winter  energy  need  of  thousands  of  low 
income  Illinois  energy  consumers. 

Moreover,  Peoples  Gas  and  North  Shore  have  comprehensive 
energy  conservation  plans  and  other  helpful  programs  for  low 
income  households.  Peoples  Gas  offers  low  interest  loans  for  energy 
efficiency  improvements  to  multi-family  buildings,  benefiting  low 
income  residents.  Both  of  our  companies'  conservation  plans  also 
include  programs  which  provide  incentive  payments  for  high  effi- 
ciency gas-fired  furnaces  and  boilers. 

Since  the  late  1970s,  many  UDC  member  companies  have  created 
and  helped  finance  private  fuel  fund  programs  and  weatherization 
projects  in  an  effort  to  supplement  LIHEAP  and  other  Federal  pro- 
grams. A  survey  sponsored  by  the  National  Fuel  Funds  Network 
and  other  groups  provides  a  statistical  portrait  of  the  utility  fuel 
fund  programs  of  121  companies. 

The  study  clearly  establishes  that  utility  fuel  funds  are  providing 
some  measure  of  support  for  low  income  households. 

A  fine  example  of  what  a  utility  can  do  for  low  income  house- 
holds is  our  companies'  Add-a-Dollar  programs — administered  by 
the  Salvation  Army.  The  Add-a-Dollar  programs  have  distributed  a 
total  of  approximately  $2.5  million  in  emergency  energy  assistance 
grants  to  Peoples  Gas'  and  North  Shore's  customers  since  the  No- 
vember 1984  inception  of  the  program. 

Despite  the  efforts  of  UDC  companies'  fuel  fund  and  other  inno- 
vative financial  support  programs  from  the  private  sector,  the  need 
for  adequate  Federal  funding  of  LIHEAP  remains  imperative. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  reiterate  UDC's  position  in  asking  that  this 
subcommittee: 

One,  support  LIHEAP  funding  for  fiscal  1992  at  least  at  current 
services — $1,675  billion — and  reject  any  proposed  cuts  in  funding; 

Two,  if  there  is  a  contingency  fund  for  LIHEAP  in  fiscal  year 
1992,  it  should  be  over  and  above  the  current  services  level  of  fund- 
ing for  the  program;  and 

Three,  preserve  LIHEAP's  administration  as  a  separate  block 
grant  under  its  current  allocation  formula. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  today. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Terry.  You  have  given  us  an  ex- 
cellent statement  and  we  appreciate  it. 
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Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  George  Brown.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  have 
you  before  our  subcommittee.  You  have  been  here  on  a  number  of 
occasions.  Not  only  that,  when  we  bring  our  bill  out,  you  walk 
right  down  that  aisle  with  us.  We  will  listen  to  you  now. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Terry  follows:] 
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My  name  is  Richard  E.  Terry  and  I  am  Chairman  and 
Chief  Executive  Officer  of  Peoples  Energy  Corporation  and  its 
two  operating  subsidiaries  —  The  Peoples  Gas  Light  and  Coke 
Company  ("Peoples  Gas")  and  North  Shore  Gas  Company  ("North 
Shore") .     Peoples  Gas  is  the  natural  gas  utility  for  the  City 
of  Chicago.     North  Shore  provides  natural  gas  service  to  56 
suburban  communities  north  of  Chicago.     Together,  they  serve 
nearly  one  million  customers. 

Today,  I  am  here  to  testify  as  a  representative  of  the 
United  Distribution  Companies  ("UDC")  which  is  an  ad  hoc  group 
of  utility  companies.     UDC  is  comprised  of  41  companies  in 
18  states  whose  names  and  locations  are  set  forth  in 
Appendix  "A."    UDC  member  companies  provide  natural  gas 
distribution  service  to  consumers  primarily  in  the  midwestern 
and  northeastern  sections  of  the  Nation. 

UDC  member  companies  are  deeply  committed  to  meeting 
the  energy  needs  of  all  of  our  customers.    We  recognize  the 
special  needs  of  our  lower  or  fixed  income  customers.    We  are 
strong  advocates  for  both  the  Low-Income  Home  Energy  Assistance 
Program  (LIHEAP)  and  the  Department  of  Energy's  Weatherization 

addition  to  my  Company  responsibilities,  I  serve  on  the  American  Gas 
Association's  Government  Relations,  Gas  Demand,  and  Industry  Communications 
Committees  and  am  on  the  Boards  of  the  Midwest  Gas  Association,  Institute 
of  Gas  Technology,  Illinois  Council  on  Economic  Education,  Chicago 
Association  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  and  the  Chicago  Central  Area 
Committee . 
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Assistance  Program.     In  addition  to  supporting  these  federal 
programs,  UDC's  member  companies  are  participants  in  a  variety 
of  efforts  designed  to  augment  assistance  to  low  income 
households  at  the  local  level. 

UDC  is  also  an  active  member  of  the  LIHEAP  Coalition. 
The  LIHEAP  Coalition  is  comprised  of  a  variety  of  organizations 
and  companies  which  support  LIHEAP.     These  include  advocacy 
groups  for  children  and  seniors,  as  well  as  labor  unions, 
church  and  public  interest  groups,  and  utilities.  LIHEAP 
Coalition  members  are  listed  on  Appendix  "B." 

Before  I  discuss  UDC's  position  on  LIHEAP,  I  want  to 
acknowledge  the  leadership  this  Subcommittee  has  provided  over 
the  years  in  support  of  LIHEAP.     Without  the  work  of 
Chairman  Natcher,  the  late  Representative  Silvio  Conte  and 
others,  there  might  not  be  a  Low-Income  Home  Energy  Assistance 
Program . 

On  UDC's  behalf,  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  appear  before  this  Subcommittee  in  support  of  LIHEAP.  As 
UDC's  representative,  I  urge  this  Subcommittee  to  recommend 
funding  LIHEAP  at  no  less  than  $1,675  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1992,  the  level  provided  in  the  House-passed  Budget 
Resolution.     This  figure  represents  "current  services"  —  the 
fiscal  year  1991  LIHEAP  allocation  of  $1.6  billion,  plus 
inflation.     The  LIHEAP  Coalition  joins  us  in  our  request  for 
funding  LIHEAP  at  a  minimum  of  $1,675  billion. 
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As  you  are  aware,  for  FY  1992,  the  Administration 
proposes  a  42.5  percent  cut  from  the  1991  allocation  with  its 
funding  request  of  $925  million  for  LIHEAP.     Between  FY  1985 
and  FY  1990,  LIHEAP  funding  was  cut  by  one-third  —  a 
cumulative  $2.8  billion  —  thereby  eliminating  one  million 
households  from  LIHEAP  assistance.     We  realize  that  this  is  a 
difficult  budget  year.     However,  LIHEAP  has  already  absorbed 
more  than  its  share  of  funding  cuts.     Certainly,  any  additional 
reduction  would  severely  impact  the  ability  of  low  income 
households  to  meet  their  energy  needs. 

Coupled  with  the  drastic  cut  in  funding,  the 
Administration  has  made  two  other  untenable  proposals,  which  I 
ask  that  you  reject. 

First,  the  Administration  is  proposing  that  $100 
million  be  set  aside  for  a  LIHEAP  "contingency  fund."  Our 
recommendation  is  that,  if  any  contingency  fund  is  considered, 
it  should  only  be  over  and  above  the  current  services  level  of 
$1,675  billion.     The  contingency  fund  approach  undercuts  the 
consistency  of  support  needed  to  maintain  the  delivery  of 
LIHEAP-related  assistance  and  would  add  needless  uncertainty  as 
to  how  to  structure  state  programs.     For  this  reason,  any 
consideration  of  a  contingency  fund  should  be  in  addition  to 
current  services. 
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Second,  I  urge  this  Subcommittee  to  support 
distributing  the  allocation  in  the  current  fashion  and  to 
reject  the  ill-conceived  Administration  proposal  whereby  LIHEAP 
would  be  terminated  and  deemed  to  be  covered  by  a  general 
Health  and  Human  Services  ("HHS")  block  grant.     The  National 
Governors'  Association  and  The  National  Conference  of  State 
Legislatures  take  the  same  position  on  this  issue. 

LIHEAP  FUNDING  CUTS  AFFECT  ALL  ENERGY  CONSUMERS 
UDC  supports  more  adequate  funding  for  LIHEAP. 
Studies  show  that  past  LIHEAP  funding  levels,  including  the 
highest  annual  appropriation  of  $2.1  billion  in  fiscal  1985, 
have  fallen  significantly  short  of  the  low  income  households' 
need  for  energy  assistance.     An  estimated  17  to  24  million 
households  in  this  country  are  eligible  for  LIHEAP.  However, 
even  in  its  peak  funding  year,  LIHEAP  reached  only  about 
one-third  of  these  eligible  households  —  6.4  million. 
Moreover,  grants  received  by  LIHEAP  households  only  assist  in 
meeting  a  small  portion  of  their  total  home  energy  costs. 

Funding  cuts  from  1987  through  1992  —  totalling 
approximately  $2.8  billion  —    have  meant  that  over  one  million 
fewer  households,  or  nearly  three  million  fewer  low  income 
individuals,  were  able  to  participate  in  LIHEAP.     In  our  view, 
any  funding  cut  for  1992  will  exacerbate  the  existing  hardship 
for  these  individuals. 
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According  to  the  latest  available  HHS  data,  more  than 
60  percent  of  LIHEAP  recipients  have  an  annual  income  of  $6,000 
or  less.     LIHEAP  is  critically  important  to  these  households. 
LIHEAP  funding  covers  only  a  small  portion  —  about 
25  percent  —  of  the  recipients'  total  home  energy  bills.  On 
the  a^jirage ,  /each  recipient  must  still  pay  nearly  $700  annually 
after  receiving  a  LIHEAP  grant.     A  LIHEAP  household  spends  an 
estimated  14  to  2  3  percent  of  its  entire  income  for  home 
energy,  whereas  the  average  U.S.  household  spends  only 
three  percent  of  its  income  for  home  energy. 

LIHEAP  funding  should  be  sufficient  to  ensure  that  low 
income  families  have  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  meet  their 
energy  needs  because  too  often  these  families  must  choose 
between  heating  and  other  necessities  of  life.     The  House 
Budget  Committee  has  acknowledged  the  importance  of  funding 
LIHEAP  at  current  services.     The  Budget  Committee  reported  (in 
House  Concurrent  Budget  Resolution  121,  dated  April  17,  1991) 
that: 

The  Committee  considers  LIHEAP  a  high-priority  I 
funding  requirement  because  the  program  is  I 
highly  targeted  to  very-low-income  persons  and 
in  particular  to  families  and  elderly  who  have 
evidenced  great  need  for  assistance.  The 
Committee  is  also  concerned  with  the  declining 
percentage  of  eligible  population  served  and 
believes  that  a  National  LIHEAP  program 
continues  appropriately  to  assist  our  most 
disadvantaged  citizens.     (Emphasis  added.) 
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Moreover,  the  Budget  Coitanittee  added  that: 

The  Committee  assumes  that  fiscal  year  1992 
funding  for  all  discretionary  programs  in  this 
function  will  be  cut  by  an  additional  one 
percent,  except  this  cut  does  not  apply  to  HUD 
housing  and  homeless  programs,  nutrition 
assistance  programs,  LIHEAP .  administration  of 
the  unemployment  and  Supplemental  Security 
Income  programs.  Refugee  and  Entrant  Assistance 
and  Child  Care  grants.     (Emphasis  added.) 

The  House-passed  Budget  Resolution  recognizes  that  LIHEAP  is  a 
critical  program  for  low  income  consumers. 

The  impact  of  cuts  to  LIHEAP  for  Illinois  and  the 
nation  can  be  seen  on  the  chart  attached  as  Appendix  "C."  In 
the  City  of  Chicago,  served  by  Peoples  Gas,  there  are 
approximately  120 . OOP  low  income  natural  gas  customers.  Even 
in  its  relatively  more  affluent  service  territory  in  the 
suburbs  north  of  Chicago,  North  Shore  also  has  many  low  income 
customers.     Such  customers  have  had  difficulty  paying  for  their 
energy  needs,  even  with  the  help  they  received  in  the  past  from 
State  programs  financed  with  LIHEAP  at  previous  funding  levels. 

The  Administration's  proposed  cut  in  LIHEAP  would 
reduce  Illinois'  share  of  the  LIHEAP  allocation  from 
$85,711,209  in  fiscal  1991  to  as  low  as  $48,396,227  in  fiscal 
1992  —  a  loss  of  $37,314,982.     Reduced  LIHEAP  funding, 
resulting  in  a  decrease  in  Illinois'  low  income  energy 
assistance  programs,  would  create  very  tough  choices  for  low 
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income  families,  the  disabled,  and  the  elderly  of  Illinois.  A 
reduction  in  LIHEAP  would  force  many  low  income  households  to 
choose  between  essential  energy  services  and  other  necessities. 

OIL  OVERCHARGE  FUNDS  ALLOCATED 
Oil  overcharge  funds  are  not  available  to  cover  a 
shortfall  in  LIHEAP  funding.     Any  such  funds  which  might  have 
been  available  have  long  since  been  disbursed.     In  Illinois, 
Exxon  oil  overcharge  funds  were  fully  allocated  by  1990.  Apart 
from  the  possibility  of  a  minimal  amount  of  stripper  well  oil 
overcharge  funds  ($4  million  in  total)  becoming  available  over 
the  next  3-4  years,  oil  overcharge  funds  are  no  longer  a 
funding  source  in  Illinois.     At  the  national  level,  a  recent 
National  Consumer  Law  Center  survey  funded  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Energy  estimates  that  almost  all  of  the  oil 
overcharge  funds  that  were  available  nationwide  have  been 
allocated  and  spent  by  the  states  for  a  variety  of  uses. 

Even  when  oil  overcharge  funds  were  available,  the 
assumption  that  they  would  offset  LIHEAP  cuts  was  incorrect. 
LIHEAP-related  programs  received  only  $590  million  in  oil 
overcharge  funds  between  1986  and  January,  1989.     Yet,  during 
that  same  period,  LIHEAP  received  a  $1,652  billion  cumulative 
cut  in  federal  appropriations.    Moreover,  those  states,  such  as 
Illinois,  which  have  dedicated  significant  monies  from  their 
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oil  overcharge  allocation  for  energy  assistance  programs,  now 
find  themselves  in  a  dire  situation.     These  states  now  see 
greatly  reduced  revenues  available  to  assist  low  income 
families  due  to  the  depletion  of  oil  overcharge  monies,  at  a 
time  when  their  states'  governments  are  in  fiscal  crisis. 

STABLE  FUEL  PRICES  DO  NOT  REDUCE  THE  NEED  FOR 
ADEQUATE  LIHEAP  FUNDING 

LIHEAP  is  an  essential  safety  net  for  millions  of  the 

Nation's  low  income  children,  families,  elderly  and  disabled. 

While  fuel  prices  have  apparently  stabilized,  LIHEAP  eligible 

households  must  spend  an  excessive  portion  of  their  family 

income  for  energy  needs.     Moreover,  a  major  cause  of  the  fuel 

price  stability  is  lower  fuel  consumption  due  to  relatively 

mild  winters  experienced  during  the  past  three  heating 

seasons.     Congress  should  recognize  that  a  return  to  normal  or 

even  colder  weather  next  winter  would  lead  to  increased  fuel 

consumption  which,  in  turn,  would  cause  an  increase  in  the 

percent  of  income  devoted  to  home  heating. 

EXISTING  UTILITY  PROGRAMS  CAN  ONLY  SUPPLEMENT  LIHEAP  FUNDING 
Of  course,  the  burden  of  the  low  income  households' 
needs  does  not  rest  solely  on  the  federal  government.  The 
states  and  the  private  sector  also  have  a  responsibility  to 
contribute  to  the  needs  of  these  consumers.    UDC  member 
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companies  have  developed  innovative  and  effective  programs  to 
assist  their  low  income  consumers. 

In  Illinois,  Peoples  Gas  and  North  Shore  have 
participated  in  establishing  several  assistance  programs  for 
low  income  consumers.     For  example,  our  Companies  were 
instrumental  in  establishing  the  Residential  Energy  Assistance 
Partnership  Program  ("REAPP") .     Under  our  REAPP  program, 
federal  and  State  funds  have  been  used  to  pay  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  winter  energy  needs  of  thousands  of  low  income 
Illinois  energy  consumers. 

Moreover,  Peoples  Gas  and  North  Shore  have 
comprehensive  energy  conservation  plans  and  other  helpful 
programs  for  low  income  households.     Peoples  Gas  offers  low 
interest  loans  for  energy  efficiency  improvements  to 
multifamily  buildings,  benefiting  low  income  residents.  Both 
of  our  Companies'  conservation  plans  also  include  programs 
which  provide  incentive  payments  for  high  efficiency  gas-fired 
furnaces  and  boilers. 

Since  the  late  1970s,  many  UDC  member  companies  have 
created  and  helped  finance  private  fuel  fund  programs  and 
weatherization  projects  in  an  effort  to  supplement  LIHEAP  and 
other  federal  programs.     A  survey  sponsored  by  the  National 
Fuel  Funds  Network  and  other  groups  provides  a  statistical 
portrait  of  the  utility  fuel  fund  programs  of  121  companies. 
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The  study  clearly  establishes  that  utility  fuel  funds  are 
providing  some  measure  of  support  for  low  income  households. 

A  fine  example  of  what  a  utility  can  do  for  low  income 
households  is  our  Companies'  Add-A-Dollar  programs  — 
administered  by  the  Salvation  Army.     The  Add-A-Dollar  programs 
have  distributed  a  total  of  approximately  $2.5  million  in 
emergency  energy  assistance  grants  to  Peoples  Gas'  and  North 
Shore's  customers  since  the  November  1984  inception  of  the 
program. 

Despite  the  efforts  of  UDC  companies'  fuel  fund  and 
other  innovative  financial  support  programs  from  the  private 
sector,  the  need  for  adequate  federal  funding  of  LIHEAP  remains 
imperative. 

CONCLUSION 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  reiterate  UDC's  position  in 
asking  that  this  Subcommittee: 

1.  Support  LIHEAP  funding  for  fiscal  1992  at  least 
at  current  services  —  $1,675  billion  —  and 
reject  any  proposed  cuts  in  funding; 

2.  If  there  is  a  contingency  fund  for  LIHEAP  in 
fiscal  year  1992,  it  should  be  over  and  above  the 
current  services  level  of  funding  for  the 
program ;  and 

3.  Preserve  LIHEAP's  administration  as  a  separate 
block  grant  under  its  current  allocation  formula. 


Thank  you  for  your  time  today. 
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APPENDIX  "A" 
TO 

TESTIMONY  OF  RICHARD  E.  TERRY 
MEMBERS  OF  UNITED  DISTRIBUTION  COMPANIES 


COMPANY 

BATTLE  CREEK  GAS  COMPANY 
CENTRAL  ILLINOIS  LIGHT  COMPANY 
CENTRAL  ILLINOIS  PUBLIC  SERVICE 

COMPANY 
CITIZENS  GAS  FUEL  COMPANY 
COLUMBIA  GAS  OF  KENTUCKY 
COLUMBIA  GAS  OF  MARYLAND 
COLUMBIA  GAS  OF  NEW  YORK 
COLUMBIA  GAS  OF  OHIO 
COLUMBIA  GAS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

COMMONWEALTH  GAS  SERVICES,  INC. 
THE  DAYTON  POWER  AND  LIGHT 

COMPANY 
THE  EAST  OHIO  GAS  COMPANY 

EQUITABLE  GAS  COMPANY 


HOPE  GAS,  INC. 
ILLINOIS  POWER  COMPANY 
INDIANA  GAS  COMPANY 
KOKOMO  GAS  AND  FUEL  COMPANY 
MICHIGAN  CONSOLIDATED  GAS 

COMPANY 
MICHIGAN  GAS  COMPANY 
MICHIGAN  GAS  UTILITIES  COMPANY 
NATIONAL  FUEL  DISTRIBUTION 

CORPORATION 
NIAGARA  MOHAWK  POWER  CORPORATION 

NORTH  SHORE  GAS  COMPANY 
NORTHERN  MINNESOTA  UTILITIES 
OHIO  GAS  COMPANY 

ORANGE  &  ROCKLAND  UTILITIES,  INC, 


THE  PEOPLES  GAS  LIGHT  AND  COKE 

COMPANY 
PEOPLES  NATURAL  GAS  COMPANY 


STATE 

Michigan 
Illinois 
Illinois 

Michigan 
Kentucky 
Maryland 
New  York 
Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 
Ohio 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania, 
Kentucky  and 
West  Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Michigan 
Michigan 
New  York  and 

Pennsylvania 
New  York 

Illinois 

Minnesota 

Ohio 

New  York, 
New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania 

Illinois 

Iowa,  Minnesota, 
Nebraska, 
Colorado,  and 
Kansas 


CENTER  OF  SERVICE 

Battle  Creek 

Peoria 

Quincy 

Adrian 

Lexington 

Hagerstown 

Binghampton 

Columbus 

Pittsburgh 

and  York 
Richmond 
Dayton 

Cleveland  and 

Akron 
Pittsburgh 


Clarksburg 

Decatur 

Muncie 

Kokomo 

Detroit 

Three  Rivers 
Monroe 
Buffalo  and 

Erie 
Syracuse  and 

Albany 
Waukegan 
Clogent 
Bryan 

Spring  Valley 

Mantamoras 
Chicago 

Dubuque ,  Eagan , 
Omaha  Sviburbs, 
Colorado  Springs, 
and  Garden  City 
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inCi    x'HUx'ijCiO    r^AxUiCAij  VjAo  l^Urlr^Arii 

Pennsy  xva.ni3 

Plu'csouirgh 

KiCrlMOND  GAb  COKPOKAliON 

India.na 

Richmond 

irlti  KlVbK  CaAb  COMfANi 

Ohio 

KUCnCib  i£iK  GAb   AND   ilij£<GiKlG   GU . 

Nsw  York 

Roches'ter 

ouu in£iAo  1  r>r\n  nx^nj.uAri  vjao  uu. 

PoiT't  Huiron 

TTMTOM    PT  ■pr'TOTr'  nOMDAMV 

ujNi.ur«  CiijriGiKXw  GunirAnx 

Mi-Ssoucx  3nd 

Jefferson  City 

XXX  Xil\JX0 

arici  AXuon 

VIRGINIA  NATURAL  GAS,  INC. 

Virginia 

Norfolk 

WEST  OHIO  GAS  COMPANY 

Ohio 

Lima 

WISCONSIN  FUEL  AND  LIGHT  CO. 

Wisconsin 

Manitowoc 

WISCONSIN  GAS  COMPANY 

Wisconsin 

Milwaukee 

WISCONSIN  NATURAL  GAS  COMPANY 

Wisconsin 

Racine 

WISCONSIN  PUBLIC  SERVICE 

CORPORATION 

Wisconsin 

Green  Bay 

WISCONSIN  SOUTHERN  GAS  COMPANY 

Wisconsin 

Lake  Geneva 
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APPENDIX  "B" 
TO 

TESTIMONY  OF  RICHARD  E.  TERRY 
LIST  OF  SELECT  MEMBER  ORGANIZATIONS  OF  THE  LIHEAP  COALITION 
Alliance  to  Save  Energy 

Amalgamated  Clothing  and  Textile  Workers  Union 
American  Association  of  Blacks  in  Energy 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons 
American  Gas  Association 
American  Public  Power  Association 
American  Public  Welfare  Association 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action 
Center  on  Budget  and  Policy  Priorities 
Children's  Defense  Fund 
Citizens  Action 

Coalition  of  Northeastern  Governors 
Consumer  Energy  Council  of  America 
Consumer  Federation  of  America 
Edison  Electric  Institute 
Energycare,  Inc.;  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
Families  USA  Foundation 

Food  and  Allied  Services  Trade  Department,  AFL-CIO 

Food  Research  and  Action  Center 

International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers  Union 

International  Union,  UAW 

Laclede  Gas  Company;  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Maryland  Energy  Assistance 

National  Association  of  Regulatory  Utility  Commissioners 
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National  Association  for  State  Community  Services  Programs 
National  Community  Action  Foundation 

National  Consumer  Law  Center,  for  its  low-income  clients 

National  Council  of  Churches 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women 

National  Council  of  La  Raza 

National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens 

National  Fuel  Funds  Network 

National  League  of  Cities 

National  Neighborhood  Coalition 

National  Peoples'  Action 

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association 

National  Urban  League 

National  Women's  Political  Caucus 

Northeast-Midwest  Institute 

Older  Women's  League 

Organization  of  Chinese  Americans 

Public  Citizen 

Southern  States  Energy  Board 
United  Distribution  Companies 
United  Methodist  Church 
United  States  Catholic  Conference 
United  Steel  Workers  of  America 
Wider  Opportunities  for  Women 
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EXHIBIT  "C" 
TO 

TESTIMONY  OF  RICHARD  E.  TERRY 


LIHEAP  FUNDING 


I  n  FEDERAL  ALLOCATIOnJ^  ILUNOIS  ALLOCATiON 
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Thursday,  May  16,  1991. 

WITNESS 

HON.  (;e()rge  e.  brown,  a  representative  in  congress  from  the 

STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  Brown.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  think  the  work  you  do  on  this  subcommittee  touches  the  Uves 
of  more  Americans  than  any  other  subcommittee  in  appropriations. 
It  is  extremely  important  we  maintain  the  strength  of  these  pro- 
grams. 

As  you  know,  I  have  been  involved  in  helping  to  support  these 
programs  for  quite  a  few  years  and  I  continue  to  support  them 
under  your  leadership.  I  want  to  focus  my  remarks  just  briefly  on 
one  part  of  the  large  number  of  programs  that  will  be  in  your  bill. 

That  is  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  as  it  functions  nation- 
ally, land  particularly  in  my  community. 

I  want  to  describe  very  briefly  to  you  four  programs  funded 
under  this  Act  in  my  district,  all  of  which  I  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  visit.  I  am  impressed  with  them,  and  it  leads  me  to  urge 
you  not  to  permit  any  substantial  cuts  in  this  program,  and  if  pos- 
sible, enhance  them,  recognizing  the  very  tight  budgetary  restric- 
tions that  you  have. 

Let  me  mention  these  four  very  briefly. 

First  is  the  apprenticeship  program  of  the  Building  Trades  Coun- 
cil of  San  Bernardino  and  Riverside,  the  two  counties  I  represent. 
They  use  these  funds  to  teach  low  income  Californians  construction 
skills. 

They  produce  apprentices  that  go  on  to  good-paying  jobs  in  the 
construction  industry.  It  is  very  successful.  Most  of  the  students 
complete  the  training  in  eight  to  twelve  weeks  and  go  on  to  high- 
paying  jobs  in  the  construction  industry. 

Another  successful  program  in  the  Inland  Empire  is  the  Bethune 
Center,  which  provides  pre-employment  skills  to  high-risk  youth. 
This  is  a  project  of  the  National  Council  of  Negro  Women,  again,  a 
very  successful  program,  which  I  visited  only  a  month  or  so  ago 
and  saw  it  in  operation. 

Their  program  includes  pregnant  teenagers  and  youths  who  do 
not  complete  high  school  and  who  are  badly  in  need  of  this  kind  of 
assistance. 

We  have  a  program  called  Somos  Hermanas  Unidas  in  Colton, 
California,  who  has  an  on-site  day  care  center  for  parents  partici- 
pating in  the  country. 

Most  of  their  students  are  recipients  of  Aid  to  Families  with  De- 
pendent Children.  In  other  words,  they  train  family  members  who 
are  receiving  aid  to  families  for  needy  children,  provide  them  with 
job  skills  which  allow  them  to  go  off  these  rolls  and  allow  them  to 
become  productive  members  of  the  community. 

They  graduate  200-to-300  people  each  year. 

Lastly,  I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  Job  Corps  Center  in  my 
district,  which  is  serving  over  300  students  at  a  time.  Trains  these 
young  people  as  machinists,  as  nurses,  as  carpenters,  and  other 
trades,  and  I  can  tell  you  from  my  own  experience  that  they  are 
doing  an  excellent  job. 
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I  know  that  your  subcommittee  has  encouraged  the  Job  Corps  to 
come  forward  with  plans  on  expanding  on  this  program  and  I  want 
to  add  my  voice  to  those  encouraging  you  to  give  the  expansion 
plan  your  favorable  consideration,  if  you  possibly  can. 

Those  are  some  of  the  programs  operating  in  my  district.  I  have 
followed  some  of  these  like  the  Job  Corps  since  its  very  inception.  I 
visited  numerous  centers  in  many  parts  of  the  country  and  I  want 
to  say  I  am  proud  of  what  has  been  done  with  the  funding  for  these 
programs  and  I  want  to  see  it  continue. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Brown  follows:] 
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statement  of 
REP.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 
to  the 

Conunittee  on  Appropriations, 
Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Health  and  Hiiman  Services, 
and  Education, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

May  16,  1991 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  speak  to  you 
and  the  subcommittee  today.     I  want  to  focus  my  remarks  on  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  as  it  functions  nationally  and  as 
it  functions  locally  in  the  commtinities  of  the  Inland  Empire 
region  of  San  Bernardino  and  Riverside  Counties  in  Southern 
California. 

I  strongly  oppose  the  Administration's  proposal  to  reduce 
funding  for  JTPA  by  $15  million,  which  with  inflation  would 
effectively  cut  JTPA  by  five  percent.     Instead,  I  support  giving 
sufficient  funding  to  our  nation's  training  programs  so  that 
these  programs  can  withstand  the  effects  of  inflation  and  realize 
modest  increases  in  their  operations.     I  support  the  position 
adopted  by  the  full  House  that  would  allow  for  a  four  percent 
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real  increase  in  JTPA  funding,  while  still  maintaining  domestic 
spending  within  caps  negotiated  in  last  year ' s  budget  agreement . 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know  better  than  I,  JTPA  is  not  a 
panacea  or  a  perfect  government  program;  few  public  or  private 
endeavors  are.     But  I  am  convinced  that  JTPA  provides  solid  and 
effective  job  training  assistance  to  large  numbers  of  needy 
Americans,  as  well  as  needed  labor  to  American  businesses. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  describe  four  projects  in  the  Inland 
Empire  region  of  California  that  effectively  use  JTPA  funds  to 
benefit  our  society. 

The  Apprenticeship  Program  of  the  Building  Trades  Council  of 
San  Bernardino  and  Riverside  Counties  uses  JTPA  funds  to  teach 
low- income  Califomians  construction  skills  in  high  demand. 
Ninety- five  percent  of  the  participants  are  unemployed  when  they 
enter  the  program.     Most  students  complete  the  training  program 
in  8  to  12  weeks,  and  the  majority  pass  the  apprenticeship  exam. 
Following  their  exam,  they  can  start  work  for  construction  firms 
earning  about  $10  a  hour  plus  medical  benefits.     With  their  new 
skills  in  hand,  they  can  easily  progress  beyond  that. 

Another  successful  JTPA-funded  program  in  the  Inland  Empire 
is  the  Bethune  Center,  which  is  operated  by  the  National  Council 
of  Negro  Women,  Inc.     The  center  specializes  in  providing 
pre-employment  skills  to  high  risk  youth,  including  pregnant 
teenagers  and  youth  who  did  not  complete  high  school.  The 
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pre-employment  skills  include  computer,  cash  register  and  office 
machine  operation,  as  well  as  interviewing  skills.  Ninety-five 
percent  of  the  participants  complete  the  program  and  over  50 
percent  are  successfully  placed  in  immediate  employment. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  women  with  children  comprise  the 
fastest  growing  sector  of  the  poor  in  our  nation.  Low-income 
women  with  children  face  major  challenges  in  securing  job 
training  and  finding  work,  all  while  trying  to  ensure  the  decent 
care  of  their  children.    Almost  as  challenging  as  affording  child 
care,  can  be  the  transportation  costs  and  time  involved  in  going 
from  home  to  the  child  care  center,  and  then  on  to  school  or 
work,  most  times  by  public  transportation.     The  expense  and  time 
involved  in  these  arrangements  cause  many  low- income  single 
parents  to  ignore  job  training  programs  and  even  employment 
itself,  creating  financial  and  social  costs  for  all  of  us. 

For  these  reasons,  the  community-based  organization  Somos 
Hermanas  Unidas  in  Colton,  California  has  an  on-site  day  care 
center  for  parents  participating  in  the  center's  JTPA- funded 
training  programs.     Seventy- five  percent  of  the  center's  students 
are  women  and  are  recipients  of  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children.     The  center  provides  employment  skills  training  and 
high  school  diploma  equivalency  test  preparation  for  at-risk 
youth  and  adults.     Between  250  to  300  people  graduate  from  the 
center's  programs  each  year  and  the  vast  majority  go  on  to 
immediate  employment. 
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Lastly,  I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  Job  Corps.     I  am 
proud  to  say  that  the  Inland  Empire  Job  Corps  Center  is  located 
in  my  district.     The  center  serves  over  300  students  at  a  time, 
230  of  whom  live  in  dormitories  on  the  campus.     The  center  trains 
young  people  to  begin  careers  as  machinists,  nurses,  carpenters, 
and  in  other  trades.     I  know  that  this  subcommittee  has 
acknowledged  the  strengths  of  the  Job  Corps  and  has  encotiraged 
the  Job  Corps  to  come  forward  with  a  plan  for  expanding  the 
program  to  meet  the  unmet  needs  of  the  program.     I  know  that  Job 
Corps  providers  have  responded  with  the  "50-50  plan"  for  creating 
50  more  centers  nationwide  and  expanding  Job  Corps  use  by  50 
percent.     I  want  to  add  my  voice  to  those  encouraging  you  to  give 

the  50-50  Plan  as  favorable  a  consideration  as  possible. 

I 

i' 

Before  concluding  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  convey  to 
you  the  following  suggestions  offered  to  me  by  JTPA-providers  in 
my  district.     Several  providers,  including  the  Bethune  Center's 

I 

director,  Deborah  Cooper,  expressed  to  me  their  frustration  in 
not  being  able  to  provide  help  to  younger-aged  youth,  before 
these  young  people  become  eligible  for  existing  JTPA  programs. 
Non-profit  agencies  would  like  to  help  pre-teenagers  stay  in 
school  and  succeed  there  so  that  they  do  not  become  "at  risk" 
older  youth  later.     They  urged  me  to  convey  to  you  their  support 
for  such  early  assistance  programs.     Secondly,  I  was  asked  to 
convey  to  you  the  widespread  need  for  more  child  care  and  other 
support  services  for  JTPA  participants.     The  organization,  Somos 
Hermanas  Unidas,  and  its  director,  Emma  Lechuga,  perform  valuable 
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work  in  this  regard,  but  we  are  also  critically  aware  of  the  vast 
needs  still  going  unmet  in  our  conununity. 

Our  nation's  economic  and  social  health  depends  on  the 
skills  and  employability  of  our  people.     The  training  and  support 
programs  of  JTPA  play  a  critical  role  in  our  nation's  overall 
economic  and  social  well-being,  and  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
subcommittee  members,  for  your  support  for  these  programs. 
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Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Brown.  You  have  given 
us  an  excellent  statement.  We  appreciate  your  appearance. 
Mr.  Brown.  Thank  you,  sir. 


Thursday,  May  16,  1991. 

WITNESS 

.JOHN  M.  HOBEN,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS,  PLYMOUTH,  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  Natcher.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Hoben.  Mr.  Pursell,  I 
yield  to  you  at  this  time. 
Mr.  Pursell.  Thank  you. 

We  are  honored  to  welcome  the  Dean  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, a  mentor  of  mine,  former  Navy  officer  who  has  been  working 
with  the  national  groups  with  respect  to  the  future  classroom  of 
America.  We  are  very  honored  to  have  you  here  before  the  commit- 
tee. 

The  floor  is  yours. 
Mr.  Hoben.  Thank  you. 

I  am  here  to  share  information  on  integrated  technology  on  the 
kindergarten  through  12  schools.  Most  experts  say  the  knowledge 
base  doubles  every  30  months. 

The  human  mind  cannot  absorb  within  its  capacity  this  volume. 

It  is  well  known  that  students  have  many  learning  styles — such 
as — visual,  auditory,  tactile,  and  kinesthetic.  Teachers  also  differ  in 
their  styles  of  teaching. 

The  challenge  for  K-12  education  in  the  decades  ahead  is  to  pro- 
vide a  strong  mastery  learning  program  in  basics  such  as:  language 
arts  skills  of  reading,  writing,  computational  skills,  and  computer 
literacy. 

It  is  also  imperative  that  students  be  rooted  in  critical  thinking 
and  problem  solving  skills.  But  most  importantly  reference  skills. 

Students  must  have  the  capacity  to  learn  how  to  learn. 

Technology  has  proliferated  in  the  past  decade.  Not  only  do  we 
have  film  and  slide  and  overhead  projectors  which  are  still  valua- 
ble teaching  tools,  the  new  technology  has  made  functional  use  of 
computers,  CD-ROM,  laster  disks,  two-inch  ''still  frame  disks," 
VCR's,  cable  TV,  networking,  which  has  made  long  distant  learn- 
ing and  data  banks  common  words  in  our  vocabulary.  There  also 
are  many  other  knowledge  based  technologies  available. 

Integration  of  this  technology  and  placing  it  at  the  finger  tip  of 
the  classroom  teacher  is  the  challenge  of  educational  institutions. 
In  essence  we  are  moving  the  media  center  to  the  classroom  teach- 
er for  immediate  use. 

Classrooms  and  schools  of  the  future  will  have:  an  integrated 
analog  telephone  system,  fiber  optic  wiring  to  each  classroom,  27- 
inch  TV  monitors. 

The  school  will  have  an  electronic  media  center  which  will  con- 
tain a  rack  to  hold  multiple  laser  disk  players,  VCR's,  and  two-inch 
floppy-still  frame  players  switching  capabilities  with  built-in  flexi- 
bility. 

Closed  loops  will  handle  transmissions  from  CRS's,  laser  disks, 
and  the  still  frame  floppies,  as  well  as  slide  and  film  projectors. 
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Dish  capabilities  will  support  cable  transmission  to  the  classroom 
monitors. 

The  telephone  system  will  allow  the  classroom  teacher  to  use 
networking  potential  such  as,  Texas  Ti-in  long  distant  learning. 
This  will  provide  instruction  at  a  reasonable  cost  for  subjects  such 
as  Japanese,  Russian,  and  other  limited  access  course.  The  merit 
system,  one  of  13  U.S.  based  super-computers  are  linked  around  the 
world  with  an  unlimited  data  base  is  now  available  for  K-12  school 
districts.  Other  networks  like  National  Geographic,  Kids  Network, 
Compushare,  Prodigy,  Iris,  Delphi,  School  Link  and  others. 

Communication  will  be  established  with  other  classroom  teachers 
both  within  the  school  and  across  the  country  and,  yes,  across  the 
world.  This  currently  is  an  existing  reality. 

Voice  mail  and  telephone  communications  with  other  teachers, 
administrators  and  parents  are  at  the  teacher's  fingertip  within 
his/her  classroom. 

Computer  ports  and  video  camera  ports  are  inserted  to  allow  use 
to  the  classroom  monitor. 

System  flexibility  is  built  in  to  accommodate  any  new  technologi- 
cal innovation. 

Projected  cost  of  the  system  is  approximately  $6,000  to  $8,000  per 
classroom. 

Expenditures  include  fiber-optic  wiring,  twisted  pair  cabling, 
computers,  TV  monitors  switching  apparatus,  software,  and  staff 
development.  Many  are  one-time  expenditures. 

Demonstration  areas  should  be  placed  in  each  state  available  to 
planners  for  new  facilities  and  available  for  open  visitation  and 
demonstrations. 

Preference  for  grants  should  go  to  communities  who  are  willing 
to  make  a  substantial  effort  in  this  direction. 

In  Plymouth-Canton  a  citizens'  bond  committee  has  included  $12 
million  for  such  an  effort.  It  is  estimated  that  to  completely  install 
the  system  will  take  nearly  double  that  figure  or  approximately 
$20  to  $24  million. 

The  PCCSD — Michigan's  ninth  largest,  suburban  Detroit,  out- 
come based,  all  students  can  learn,  warranted  diploma-basic  skills 
and  computer  literacy,  CEP,  innovated  district. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  wish  to  thank 
you  for  the  opportunity  to  share  this  vision  with  you  and  would  be 
most  appreciative  of  any  consideration  you  may  give. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  PuRSELL.  Thank  you,  Mike. 

[The  statement  of  John  M.  Hoben  follows:] 
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We  are  living  in  a  time  when  mankind's  body  of  knowledge  is  said  to  be 
doubling  every  30  months.  We  have  now  passed  the  point  when  a  teacher 
knows  everything  there  is  to  know  about  a  given  subject.  We  have  arrived 
at  the  point  where  teachers  must  be  coaches,  knowledgeable  coaches  to  be 
sure,  but  no  longer  the  fountain  of  all  information  which  stands  in  front 
of  a  class  and  pours  forth  that  information  on  the  assembled  students. 

Certainly  we  must  continue  to  give  our  students  a  strong  basic 
education  in  the  areas  of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and  language  arts. 
However,  we  also  need  to  provide  our  students  with  the  tools  to  access  and 
use  information  by  making  certain  they  have  reference  skills,  critical 
thinking  skills  and  problem  solving  abilities. 

Large  parts  of  this  education  can  best  be  accomplished  through  the  use 
of  integrated  technology. 

Moving  from  the  agrarian  age  to  the  information  age  in  education  is  an 
innovation  of  monumental  proportions. 

To  do  this,  I  believe  there  are  five  imperatives  we  need  to  consider. 

•  The  first  imperative  is  vision. 

It  has  been  aptly  said  that  "Where  there  is  no  vision,  the  people 
perish." 

Without  vision,  education  may  not  perish,  but  neither  will  it  flourish 
or  even  perform  at  an  acceptable  level.  We  cannot  simply  await  the  future, 
we  need  to  create  it.  We  must  invent  the  future  and  make  it  do  for  the 
education  of  our  people  what  we  know  is  possible. 

My  personal  vision  is  to  have  the  current  body  of  world  knowledge 
electronically  and  instantaneously  available  to  students  everywhere  in  our 
nation.  This  means  not  only  students  in  Plymouth-Canton,  Michigan,  but 
also  students  in  Paducah,  Kentucky  and  Presque  Isle,  Maine. 
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Your  committee  is  a  vital  part  in  the  process  of  maximum  and  effective 
use  of  current  and  future  technology.  You  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
formation  of  the  technology  vision. 

Most  school  systems  can  and  have  purchased  some  level  of  technology. 
This  is  then  grafted  onto  existing  programs  and  practices  without  any 
strategic  plan.  As  a  result,  current  technology  becomes  an  expensive 
supplement  to  past  practices  rather  than  the  focus  of  fundamental  change. 

The  vision  for  technology  must  be  developed  at  the  policy  level,  but 
it  must  incorporate  the  best  thinking  from  all  levels  of  the  educational 
institution.  It  must  integrate  educational  goals,  human  resources  and 
technology. 

This  articulated  vision  must  consider  specific  problems  which 
technology  can  work  to  solve.  These  problems  include  teacher  shortages  in 
specific  subjects,  customized  instruction,  improved  curriculum  quality  and 
increased  productivity  for  both  the  teacher  and  the  student. 

•    The  second  imperative  is  technology  recognition. 

We  need  to  recognize  that  there  is  now  technology  on  the  shelf  which 
is  capable  of  providing  the  services  toward  which  our  vision  points. 

We  have  technology  to,  in  essence,  move  the  media  center  directly  to 
the  classroom.  This  technology  will  permit  the  teacher  at  the  point  of 
instruction  to  coordinate  and  control  material  from  a  videocassette 
recorder,  floppy  discs,  films,  slides,  filmstrips,  teleconferencing  and 
technologies  yet  to  be  developed.    Terminals  in  every  classroom  can  give 
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instructors  control  of  a  wealth  of  video,  audio  and  data  resources 
available  at  the  touch  of  buttons.  This  can  be  done  with  the  ease  of 
operating  a  standard  remote  control  key  pad  device. 

Such  technology  also  provides  option  for  overriding  access  to  the 
entire  system  from  a  central  point.  This  permits  program  origination 
teacher  at  the  to  all  television  monitors  in  classrooms  at  one  time  when 
appropriate  or  required. 

By  bringing  the  resources  of  a  media  center  to  each  classroom  and 
permitting  students  to  access  and  manipulate  these  resources,  an  era  of 
unsurpassed  "hands  on"  education  is  within  our  grasp  if  we  will  but  reach 
for  it. 

In  addition,  to  access  to  current  and  extensive  programming  available 
on  computers  and  in  video  format,  this  technology  also  permits  networking 
among  a  variety  of  entities.  Schools  and  their  students  can  interact  with 
each  other,  with  universities,  state  government  departments,  and  business 
and  industry. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  networks  already  in  place  and  presently 
delivering  programs  and  materials. 

Examples  of  such  networks  include  the  GMI  Network  which  is  available 
by  satellite,  the  TI-IN  Network  which  uses  scrambled  satellite  signals  for 
subscribers,  and  a  regional  network  in  Michigan  called  Community  Television 
Network,  which  uses  microwaves  as  its  transportation  vehicle.  Michigan's 
M-Star  Network  is  another  example  of  a  source  which  currently  provides 
programming  to  schools  throughout  the  state. 
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While  these  networks  are  normally  in  one  direction  (transmitting  but 
not  receiving),  with  the  addition  of  a  phone  or  video  feedback  link  they 
can  become  bidirectional  and  thereby  provide  total  interactive 
communication.  Once  in  place,  networking  resources  are  not  limited  to 
students  but  can  be  used  by  staff  members  and  other  adult  learners  in 
education  through  teleconferencing. 

In  the  data  area,  examples  such  as  CompuServe,  Prodigy  and  Delphi  are 
almost  to  the  point  of  becoming  household  words. 

Such  "distance  learning"  may  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  resources 
which  integrated  technology  can  provide. 

Current  technology,  in  the  form  of  fiber  optics,  permits  us  to 
overcome  some  of  the  bandwidth  limitations  of  wire  and  to  send  far  larger 
quantities  of  material  over  a  cable  the  same  size  as  wire  cable  used  in  the 
past.  Fiber  optics  also  provides  less  degradation  of  the  signals  which  it 
carries. 

So  while  technology  continues  to  develop,  and  while  "lighter," 
"smaller"  and  "faster"  will  continue  to  be  words  we  hear  associated  with 
evolving  technological  breakthroughs,  current  equipment  provides  more  than 
enough  capacity  for  us  to  do  whatever  we  vision  with  integrated  technology. 

•    The  third  imperative  is  teacher  education. 

We  have  learned  from  experience  that  technology  is  seldom  used  if  it 
is  poorly  understood.  When  a  teacher  closes  the  door  of  a  classroom,  the 
teacher  determines  the  level  of  technology  use.    In  addition  to  simplifying 
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the  technology  as  much  as  possible,  teacher  training  must  accompany  the 
introduction  of  integrated  technology  in  order  for  the  technology  to  have 
maximum  utilization.  A  uniqueness  of  integrated  technology  is  that, 
following  initial  training  about  the  hardware,  teacher  training  could  be 
done  on  the  very  technology  about  which  the  training  is  concerned. 

Moreover,  expectations  for  teacher  use  of  integrated  technology  must 
be  developed  with  evaluations  based,  in  part,  on  the  use  of  this 
technology. 

The  basis  for  such  use  and  evaluation  is  the  inclusion  of  teacher 
input  from  the  beginning  in  helping  to  create  the  vision  for  integrated 
technology. 

•    The  fourth  imperative  is  demonstration. 

Given  the  state  of  finance  in  school  districts  throughout  the  nation, 
few  districts  can  fund  the  integrated  technology  proposed.  Demonstration 
centers  need  to  be  established  to  permit  viewing  and  teaching  of  teachers 
whose  districts  are  considering  such  technology.  Local  districts  which  are 
willing  to  invest  in  the  future  should  be  aided  by  grants  to  enable  them  to 
establish  such  demonstration  centers. 

Projected  costs  to  produce  a  fully  integrated  technology  system  run 
from  $6,000  to  $8,000  per  classroom.  (One  such  configuration  is  attached 
as  Appendix  A.) 

In  Plymouth-Canton,  a  citizen's  study  committee  has  proposed  a  bond 
issue  with  $12,000,000  specifically  set  aside  for  integrated  technology. 
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It  is  estimated  that  this  would  provide  about  one-half  the  funding  it  would 
take  to  make  a  totally  functional  system  for  the  entire  district.  i 

We  are  an  outcome-based  school  system.  We  believe  and  demonstrate 
that  all  students  can  learn  and  succeed.  We  believe  that  predetermined  j 
outcomes  can  be  mastered  by  all  students  and  that  the  success  in  this  \ 
mastery  breeds  success  in  the  individual.  In  support  of  this  belief,  we  | 
warrant  our  diploma,  guaranteeing  that  our  graduates  will  have  skills  in  | 
reading,  writing,  language  arts,  computational  skills  and  computer  j 
literacy.  If  an  employer  finds  these  skills  lacking,  we  will  provide 
additional  training  for  the  student  at  our  expense.  (A  copy  of  our  diploma  i 
warranty  is  attached  as  Appendix  B.) 

Plymouth-Canton,  the  9th  largest  school  district  in  Michigan,  has  been 
on  the  cutting  edge  of  innovation  for  years.  We  have  the  only  school 
district  to  have  a  secondary  educational  park  with  two  high  schools  housing  | 
nearly  5,000  students  on  the  same  site.  This  was  planned  to  keep  from 
de  facto  segregations  and  to  share  expensive  facilities  with  the  consequent 
saving  from  economies  of  scale. 

We  have  many  innovative  programs  which  raise  the  expectation  levels 
for  student  achievement  by  both  the  students  and  our  teachers.  One  such 
program  provides  a  contract  between  student  and  teacher  which  proposes  that 
each  student  will  master  at  least  75  percent  of  the  course  content,  or  will 
keep  working  until  that  minimum  or  better  is  achieved.  This  provides 
students  with  a  second  or  third  chance  to  achieve  mastery  of  the  subject 
matter.    The  results  of  this  program  have  been  phenomenal.    Not  only  have 
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most  students  achieved  well  above  what  they  thought  possible,  they  have 
also  developed  enhanced  self-esteem  as  a  result  of  their  success. 

No  doubt  there  are  other  innovative  school  districts  in  the  country 
which  would  be  willing  to  serve  as  demonstration  program  locations. 

•    The  fifth  imperative  is  replication. 

Once  demonstration  is  in  place,  the  need  to  replicate  is  an  obvious 
one.  Ultimately,  students  everywhere  should  have  the  opportunity  to  use 
this  technology.  The  electronic  pathway  to  acquiring  knowledge  is  proven 
every  day  as  we  use  computers,  listen  to  the  radio  and  watch  television. 

Moreover,  once  in  place,  such  technology  has  the  flexibility  to  be 
operational  regardless  of  changes  in  curriculum,  school  day  or  any  other 
educational  options  which  may  come  about  in  the  future. 

Properly  using  integrated  technology  in  our  educational  process  can 
help  us  to  maintain  educational  excellence  in  districts  where  it  currently 
exists  and  to  have  the  tools  to  work  toward  educational  excellence  where  it 
is  currently  lacking.  We  owe  this  opportunity  to  this  generation,  the  next 
generation  and  generations  which  follow. 
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APPENDIX  B 


Plymouth-Canton  Community  Schools 

DIPLOMA 
WARRANTY 


We  guarantee  the 
skills  of  our  graduates 
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I'lymoiilh  Canlon  Coinnuinily  Schools  will  giiai.inlee  (li.it  I'lyniouth-Canton  and 
Salem  High  School  grathiales  who  have  earned  a  niininium  of  ten  (10)  credits  in  our 
school  system  will  liave  functional  skills  in  the  following: 

•  Basic  Skills  in  reading,  writing  and  math 

•  Ability  to  communicate 

•  Coujputer  literacy 

If  a  f^lymouth  Canton  employer  is  not  satisfied  with  the  employee's  functional  skills 
listed  above,  the  employer  can  refer  the  employee  to  Plymouth-Canton  Community 
Schools  -  Community  Kducation  Department  without  charge  for  classes,  such  as: 

•  Reading  Comprehension 

•  Spelling  Improvement 

•  Writing  Skills 

•  Math  Improvement 

•  Intro  to  Computer 

•  II^M  Software 

Special  Conditions 

Eligibility:  All  graduates  who  have  earned  at  least  10  credits  through  Plymouth- 
Canton  Conmiunity  Schools  and  are  under  20  years  of  age  on  September  1  st  can  qualify 
for  free  classes  and  assessment  services  from  September  to  June.  Any  employer  in  the 
Plymouth-Canton  commimity  may  refer  eligible  employees. 

Extent  of  Services:  All  services  and  classes  to  employees  are  offered  within  Plymouth- 
Canton  Connnimity  Education's  existing  adult  educatitm  programs.  Within  this 
structure,  there  are  a  wide  variety  of  free  and  available  classes  providing  that  the 
employee  is  not  20  yeais  of  age  on  September  1st  for  that  school  year.  Eligible 
employees  are  entitled  to  one  assessment  of  abilities  and  one  counseling  interview. 
I  here  is  no  limit  on  the  number  of  classes  that  the  employee  can  take  wliile  he/she  is 
under  20  years  of  age. 

Cost  of  Materials:  No  charge  of  any  books,  materials,  supplies.  Rental  deposits  on 

books.  ~ 

Special  Needs  Students:  Graduates  who  have  participated  in  Special  Education 
Services  may  be  exempt  from  this  warranty  because  of  special  needs  or  a  handicapped 
condition.  If  tliis  individual  needs  specialized  help  not  available  through  the  regular 
Conmumity  Education  program,  the  Diploma  Warranty  is  not  in  effect. 

Ttiis  wai  r.inly  is  goixl  as  long  as  post  graduates  under  20  years  of  age  are  funded  under  Slate  Ai<l  Art. 
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UESCRIP HON  OF  sruvicDS 


Sellout  Record:  (because  of  the  importance  of 
good  attendance  on  the  job,  the  school  district 
will  provide  employers  with  a  copy  of  the 
student's  attendance  during  his/her  last 
school  year. 

CALL:  451-6600 


Assessment:  Sometimes  poor  job  perform- 
ance is  the  result  of  inadequate  basic  skills. 
We  will  give  your  employee  reading,  writing, 
and  math  tests,  as  well  asa  personal  interview 
to  determine  strengths  and  weaknesses. 
Based  on  this  information,  our  counselors 
will  assist  the  employee  in  the  development 
of  an  educational  plan  to  improve  his/her 
skills.  (All  test  information  is  confidential 
unless  the  employee  releases  the  information 
to  any  other  party). 

CALL:  451-6555 


Classes:  Community  Education  offers  a 
variety  of  excellent  programs  for  adults  Who 
need  to  improve  their  basic  skills,  group 
classes  in  the  writing  and  communication 
process,  and  a  full  range  of  computer 
courses. 

CALL:  451-6555 


JUST  REFER  TO  THE  DIPLOMA  WARRANTY 
PROGRAM  WHEN  MAKING  YOUR  CALL 


Sponsored  By: 

Plymouth  Centenni.il  F.ducational  Park 
Plymouth-Canton  Commimity  Kduc.ilion 


44-097   O— 91  24 
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EMPLOYERS 


To  make  certain  that  our  graduates  who  are 
under  20  years  of  age  are  able  employees,  we 
will  offer  you  and  your  employees  .  . . 


Special  Services  -  FREE 


•  Classes  to  improve  employee's  skills 
in  communication,  math,  and  computer 
literacy 

•  Assessment  services  to  determine  the 
skills  of  employee  to  the  needs  of  your 
job 

•  Records  of  attendance  during  the  employ- 
ee's last  year  at  school.  Good  way  to  predict 
dependability 


PARTNERS  IN  PRODUCING 
EXCELLENT  EMPLOYEES 
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Plymouth-Canton  Community  Schools 

DIPLOMA  WARRANTY 
Everyone  Benefits! 

The  Employer 

•  Improved  employees 

•  Resources  for  employers  —  FREE 

•  Opportunity  to  screen  new  job  applicants 
for  attendance 

•  Greater  business  involvement  in  the  school 
and  opportunities  to  make  contributions  to 
our  curriculum 


The  Employee  (Our  former  Student) 

•  A  "second  chance"  to  improve  skills  as  an 
adult  employee 

•  FREE  —  no  cost  for  classes 

•  Assessment  -  Determine  skills  and  abilities 
and  match  those  to  your  job 

•  Classes  to  improve  skills  - 
Individual  tutoring  if  necessary 

•  Increased  employer  satisfaction 

•  Improved  chances  for  career  advancement 

The  School 

•  Greater  involvement  by  the  business 
community  in  the  improvement  of  our 
students'  job  performance 

•  Improvement  of  our  curriculum  from 
employer  feedback 

•  Greater  follow-up  on  our  graduates  and 
refinement  of  our  programs  to  improve 
students'  job  performance 
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Mr.  PuRSELL.  Many  of  us  are  looking  at  the  new  technology.  We 
have  some  national  funding  on  technology,  satellites,  the  Star  pro- 
gram. Mr.  Natcher  and  I  and  Mr.  Stokes  I  think  back  in  1988  in  ! 
conference  committee  worked  out  an  agreement  with  the  Senate  to  , 
start  funding  those  kinds  of  satellite  type  programs  in  the  country.  | 

I  think  there  are  about  eight  demonstration  programs  in  the  : 
country,  certainly  under  funded.  But  school  systems  that  are  will-  I 
ing  to  put  up-front  money  of  $12,000,000  to  wire  your  school  system  i 
will  give  every  teacher  in  that  system  obviously  a  chance  to  con-  1 
nect  with  the  world,  television,  floppy  disks,  audio-visual  and  I  un- 
derstand the  teacher  will  have  at  their  fingertips  a  chance  to  have 
that  information  base  from  an)rwhere  in  the  world  access  to  the 
classroom. 

I  think  that  is  an  outstanding  achievement  and  certainly  the 
classroom  of  the  future.  We  appreciate  your  leadership. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Hoben,  we  are  glad  to  have  you.  When  you  get 
back  to  your  State  of  Michigan,  you  tell  them  that  our  friend  Carl 
Pursell,  the  ranking  minority  member  on  this  subcommittee  is 
doing  a  good  job.  I  say  that  to  you  frankly.  Our  friend  Silvio  Conte 
died.  Silvio  was  the  ranking  minority  member  on  the  full  commit- 
tee and  the  ranking  minority  member  on  this  subcommittee.  Silvio 
and  I  and  all  these  subcommittee  members  on  both  sides  here  have 
taken  this  bill  over  many,  many  times. 

Now  Carl  Pursell  is  in  that  seat  and  he  is  doing  a  fine  job.  Thank 
you. 


Thursday,  May  16,  1991. 

WITNESS 

ARLAN  W.  FUHR,  DC,  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  CHIROPRAC- 
TIC RESEARCH 

Mr.  Natcher.  Our  next  witness  is  Dr.  Arlan  Fuhr.  Mr.  Weber,  I 
yield  to  you. 

Mr.  Weber.  Thank  you  for  yielding  to  me.  Our  next  witness  is 
Dr.  Arlan  Fuhr.  This  is  his  second  time  appearing  before  your  sub- 
committee. He  appeared  last  year.  He  is  accompanied  by  his  daugh- 
ter Krista  and  by  a  member  of  the  American  Chiropractic  Associa- 
tion. 

Dr.  Fuhr  is  testifying  on  behalf  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Chiropractic  Research.  He  is  a  former  constituent  of  mine  having 
had  a  chiropractic  clinic  in  Wilmer,  Minnesota.  He  now  resides  in 
warmer  climes.  He  also  travels  around  the  world  training  people  in 
chiropractic  technique. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Go  right  ahead. 

Mr.  Fuhr.  Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  speak  to  the  com- 
mittee. I  am  President  of  the  National  Institute  of  Chiropractic  Re- 
search. I  respectfully  request  my  full  statement  be  included  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  Natcher.  It  will  be. 

Mr.  Fuhr.  Last  year  we  noted  the  rapid  rise  in  health  care  costs 
in  the  United  States  and  the  contribution  to  these  costs  which  are 
derived  from  things  like  back  pain,  headache,  stress  and  lifestyle 
related  conditions. 
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We  also  noted  the  dearth  of  outcome  information  about  effective 
means  of  preventing,  diagnosing  and  treating  health  care  problems 
in  general.  As  a  consequence  of  this  information  gap,  the  American 
people  risk  spending  phenomenal  sums  of  money  for  potentially 
harmful  and /or  unnecessary  health  care  services.  Unfortunately, 
little  has  changed  since  we  spoke  with  you  last  year. 

Until  we  are  provided  with  the  resources  to  close  this  gap  little 
progress  in  cost  containment  and  patient  care  can  be  expected.  It  is 
unwise  for  the  Federal  Government  to  leave  the  exploration  of  the 
probable  benefits  of  chiropractic  science  solely  in  the  hands  of  the 
NIH.  Although  the  scientific  expertise  of  chiropractic  college  inves- 
tigators has  been  implicitly  acknowledged  by  the  appointment  of 
several  chiropractors  to  NIH  study  sections,  and  by  respectable  sci- 
entific scores  in  grant  applications  submitted  to  the  NIH,  none  of 
the  studies  our  colleagues  have  proposed  have  been  funded.  We  will 
not  be  able  to  raise  the  millions  of  dollars  needed  to  explore  these 
issues. 

Funding  within  our  profession  has  allowed  chiropractic  colleges 
to  demonstrate  their  abilities  in  the  area  needed.  There  is  good 
reason  to  expect  that  the  scientific  studies  of  chiropractic  care  will 
continue  to  yield  results  as  suggested  in  the  British  Medical  Jour- 
nal which  found  that  it  was  better  than  outpatient  management. 
The  benefit  of  chiropractic  treatment  became  evident  through  the 
follow-up  treatment.  It  starts  soon  after  treatment  begins  and  the 
longer  the  patients  were  followed  up,  up  to  three  years,  the  greater 
the  advantage  it  offered  particularly  in  the  most  chronic  and  diffi- 
cult cases. 

These  scientists  concluded  that  chiropractic  care  should  be  con- 
sidered for  inclusion  in  Britain's  National  Health  Service.  Based  on 
these  findings  the  Journal  of  Science  estimated  for  every  dollar 
spent  on  chiropractic  care  $4.00  would  be  saved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  request  the  subcommittee  provide  funding  to 
allow  chiropractic  colleges  to  build  their  research  capabilities,  just 
as  funds  have  been  provided  to  historically  black  institutions  to 
build  their  research  capabilities. 

Second,  we  request  that  the  subcommittee  direct  the  NIH  and 
the  Agency  for  Health  Care  Policy  and  Research  to  include  chiro- 
practic researchers  and  clinicians  in  studies  of  the  treatment  and 
prevention  of  neuro-musculo-skeletal  disorders. 

We  are  asking  for  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  the  efficacy 
and  cost-effectiveness  of  chiropractic  and  to  contribute  our  knowl- 
edge and  skills  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  nation. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you  very  much.  You  have  given  us  an  ex- 
cellent statement. 

[The  statements  of  Arlan  W.  Fuhr  and  Charles  F.  Downing 
follow:] 
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NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  CHIROPRACTIC  RESEARCH 


May  16,  1991 

A  Statement  to  the: 

Subcommittee    on    Labor.    Health.    Hxaman  Services 
and    Edxacation ,    Committee    on  Appropriations, 
U.S.    Hovase    of  Representatives 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  this  opportunity  to  speak  once  again  to  the  Committee.  My  name 
is  Dr.  Arlan  W.  Fxihr.  I  am  a  chiropractic  physician  and  president  of  the  National  Institute  of  Chiropractic 
Research,  a  non-profit  corporation  which  conducts  and  supports  research  in  chiropractic.  I  have  prepared 
a  short  oral  statement,  and  respectfully  request  my  full  written  statement  be  included  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  may  recall,  our  presentation  to  this  Committee  in  1990  (Fuhr,  1990)  noted 
the  rapid  rise  in  health  care  costs  in  the  United  States,  and  the  significant  contributions  to  these  costs  which 
are  derived  firom  neuro-musculo-skeletal  disorders  such  as  back  pain,  headache,  and  stress-  and  life-style- 
related  conditions.  We  also  noted  the  dearth  of  outcome  information  about  effective  means  of  preventing, 
diagnosing  and  treating  health  care  problems  in  general.  As  a  consequence  of  this  information  gap  (e.g.. 
Cotton,  1991;  Eddy,  1990),  the  American  people  risk  spending  phenomenal  sums  of  money  for  potentially 
haimful  and/or  uimecessary  health  care  services.  Unfortunately,  little  has  changed  since  we  spoke  with  you 
last  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  45,000  licensed  doctors  of  chiropractic  in  all  50  United  States  provide  care  for 
millions  of  patients  every  year,  but  in  many  respects  (if  you'll  allow  the  pim),  our  hands  are  tied.  No  one 
doubts  that  chiropractors  are  the  most  extensively  trained  practitioners  of  manipulative  methods,  but  little 
serious  research  attention  has  been  given  to  the  less  hazardous  and  less  expensive  health  services  we  can 
provide  to  patients.  Moreover,  we  have  been  stymied  in  our  efforts  to  systematically  study  the  effectiveness 
and  cost-effectiveness  of  chiropractic  vs.  the  alternatives  in  medicine  and  surgery.  We  need  to  better 
understand  the  potential  value  of  chiropractic  methods  for  routine  musculo-skeletal  problems  and  in  special 
populations  and  conditions,  such  as  the  elderly,  patients  with  severely  debilitating  disorders,  expectant 
mothers,  and  the  underserved.  Clinical  outcome  data,  the  kind  of  research  that  chiropractic  scientists  are 
best  able  to  provide,  are  needed  both  to  improve  our  methods  and  to  guide  health  care  policy  makers.  But, 
we  cannot  do  this  work  alone. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  chiropractic  profession  will  be  able  to  raise  the 
millions  of  dollars  needed  to  thoroughly  explore  these  issues.  Despite  the  billions  of  dollars  invested  in 
fundamental  research  every  year  by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  (NIH),  almost  nothing  is  being  spent 
3714  E.  Indian  School  Road  •  Phoenix,  Arizona  85018  •  (602)  224^294  •  FAX  (602)  224^230 
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to  study  the  results  of  conservative  (non-surgical)  chiropractic  care.  Yet,  if  chiropractic  institutions  had 
access  to  just  one-tenth  of  1%  of  the  $10  billion  dollars  available  every  year  to  U.S.  medical  schools  for 
biomedical  research  and  education,  we  might  be  in  a  position  to  significantly  reduce  health  care  costs  in 
this  country  and  improve  the  quality  of  patients'  lives. 

Is  this  false  bravado?  We  don't  think  so.  Funding  from  within  the  chiropractic  profession  (e.g., 
from  the  Foundation  for  Chiropractic  Education  and  Research)  has  allowed  chiropractic  colleges  to 
demonstrate  their  ability  to  conduct  the  sophisticated  clinical  outcomes  studies  that  doctors,  patients  and 
health  policy  makers  need  (such  as  Northwestern  College  in  Minneapolis;  the  Los  Angeles  College;  Palmer 
College  in  Davenport,  Iowa;  Palmer  College/West  in  Sunnyvale,  California;  and  the  National  College  of 
Chiropractic  in  Lombard,  Illinois).  Overhead  (indirect)  costs  for  research  at  the  largest  university-based 
medical  research  centers  average  about  40%,  and  can  run  up  as  high  as  70%.  In  contrast,  the  indirect  costs 
for  clinical  trials  conducted  are  as  low  as  10%. 

Additionally,  there  is  good  reason  to  expect  that  scientific  studies  of  clinical  outcomes  and  cost- 
effectiveness  of  chiropractic  care  will  yield  positive  and  very  useful  results.  The  findings  in  a  recent 
outcome  study  reported  in  the  prestigious  British  Medical  Journal  hearfi  this  out.  In  a  recent  clinical  trial 
of  spinal  manipulation  (Meade  et  al.,  1990),  conducted  by  medical  epidemiologists  in  cooperation  with 
chiropractors  at  the  Anglo-European  College  of  Chiropractic,  more  than  700  patients  with  low  back  pain 
were  studied.  Patients  were  randomly  assigned  to  either  hospital-based  physical  therapy  or  spinal 
manipulation  at  several  chiropractors'  private  offices,  and  were  followed  for  several  years  after  treatment. 
The  results  were  rather  clear:  "chiropractic  treatment  was  more  effective  than  hospital  outpatient 
management,  mainly  for  patients  with  chronic  or  severe  hack  pain. ...The  benefit  of  chiropractic  treatment 
became  more  evident  throughout  the  follow  up  period.  Secondary  outcome  measures  also  showed  that 
chiropractic  was  more  beneficial."  Moreover,  Dr.  Meade  and  co-workers  found  that  the  advantage 
chiropractic  care  provided  starts  "soon  after  treatment  begins",  and  that  the  longer  the  patients  were 
followed  (up  to  3  years),  the  greater  advantage  chiropractic  offered,  particularly  in  the  most  chronic  and 
difficult  cases.  Dr.  Meade  concluded  that  chiropractic  care  should  be  considered  for  inclusion  in  Britain's 
National  Health  Service.  A  brief  commentary  in  the  prestigious  journal.  Science,  estimated  that  for  every 
dollar  spent  on  chiropractic  care,  four  dollars  would  be  saved  (British  study,  1990). 

We  recognize  that  this  study  is  not  without  flaws,  and  surely  no  single  study  can  settle  any  question. 
Nevertheless,  the  possibilities  for  meaningful  scientific  advances,  improved  patient  services  and  significant 
cost-containment  are  obvious.  Why  are  we  in  America  doing  so  much  less  to  explore  these  possibilities? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Flexner  report  of  1910  prompted  private  philanthropy  and  the  federal  government 
to  invest  ever  greater  sums  of  public  dollars  into  the  biomedical  research  and  training  enterprise  in  this 
country.  These  investments  in  health  education  research  were  not  prompted  by  the  success  of  the  health 
care  enteipiise  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  but  because  of  the  great  need  to  improve  the  quality  and  quantity 
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of  medical  scholarship.  No  similar  commitment  has  ever  been  made  to  chiropractic  health  care.  Despite 
the  obvious  potential  of  chiropractic  care  to  significantly  improve  the  quality  and  reduce  the  costs  of  health 
care  in  the  U.S.,  federal  funds  are  not  reaching  chiropractic  colleges.  We  do  not  have  access  to  the 
educational  and  scientific  resources  available  to  most  other  health-care  provider  professions,  and  it  is 
unlikely  that  we  will  be  able  to  compete  successfully  at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  for  more  than 
token  research  monies.  Nevertheless,  several  large-scale,  randomized  controlled  clinical  trials  of  chiropractic 
methods  have  been  or  are  underway  at  a  number  of  U.S.  chiropractic  colleges.  These  investigations, 
representing  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  have  been  supported  exclusively  from  within  my 
profession,  that  is,  from  students'  tuition  dollars  and  gifts  from  doctors  of  chiropractic.  And,  although  we 
are  gratified  that  the  Agency  for  Health  Care  Policy  Research  has  elected  to  include  chiropractic  care  in 
a  three  year  clinical  trial  of  treatments  for  low  back  pain,  this  effort  will  barely  scratch  the  surface  in  terms 
of  the  investigations  which  need  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  unreasonable  and  unwise  for  the  federal  government  to  leave  the  exploration  of 
the  probable  benefits  of  chiropractic  science  solely  in  the  hands  of  the  NIH.  Although  the  scientific 
expertise  of  chiropractic  college  investigators  has  been  implicitly  acknowledged  by  the  appointment  of 
several  chiropractors  to  NIH  study  sections,  and  by  respectable  scientific  scores  in  grant  applications 
submitted  to  the  NIH,  none  of  the  studies  our  colleges  have  proposed  have  been  funded.  Although 
chiropractic  investigators  are  publishing  in  refereed  medical  journals  (e.g.,  Frymoyer  et  al.,  1986;  Kirkaldy- 
Wlllis  &  Cassidy,  1985;  Triano  &  Schultz,  1987;  Waagen  et  al.,  1986)  and  participating  in  scientific  meetings 
(e.g.,  American  Back  Society,  American  Society  of  Biomechanics,  American  Public  Health  Association, 
International  Society  for  the  Study  of  the  Lumbar  Spine,  North  American  Spine  Society),  we  have  been 
locked  out  (de  Facto)  from  the  scientific  resources  which  Congress  makes  available  to  all  other  health 
disciplines.  A  preliminary  report  from  the  Corporate  Health  Policy  Group  (Hanft,  1991),  which  was 
commissioned  to  study  the  lack  of  federal  funding  for  chiropractic  studies  and  training,  notes  and  "inherent 
bias"  encountered  when  attempting  to  compete  for  federal  research  dollars  with  "established  researchers 
and  research  teams."  This  inherent  bias  is  above  and  beyond  whatever  specific  bias  derives  from  years  of 
defamation  by  organized  medicine. 

Dr.  Meade,  principal  investigators  in  the  British  study  noted  earliei',  understands  the  problem  here. 
In  an  intei-view  aired  by  the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation  last  October  20,  Dr.  Meade  explained  why 
it  has  laken  so  long  to  conduct  the  first  extended,  large-scale  clinical  trial  of  chiropractic  care: 

"It's  partly.. ..due  to  some  extent,  perhaps  unconscious  protection  of  vested  interests. 

I  mean,  people  don't  like  to  be  shown  up  as  being  perhaps  less  effective  than  other  groups, 

and  so  there's  been  a  certain  amount  of  resistance  to  stimulating  the  sort  of  research  that 

I  think  is  now  going  to  happen.  ."  (Meade,  1990) 
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The  flavor  or  discrimination  against  chiropractic  among  federal  purse-string  holders 
(intentional  or  not)  was  also  captured  in  the  New  Zealand  government's  1979  investigation  into 
science  and  education  in  chiropractic.  Among  the  main  reasons  they  cited  to  explain  the 
dearth  of  university-based  chiropractic  research  was: 

"the  prejudiced  attitude  of  organized  medicine  toward  chiropractic  and 
the  effect  of  this  attitude  on  medically  dominated  federal  funding  agencies 
in  the  health  area.  This  is  obvious  and  needs  no  further  comment..."  (New 
Zealand  report,  1979,  p.  225). 

The  recendy  decided  Wilk  et  al.  case  (Chapman-Smith,  1989;  Getzendanner,  1987),  in 
which  the  AMA  was  found  to  have  violated  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  act  in  its  effort  to 
"contain  and  eliminate"  the  chiropractic  profession,  is  only  the  most  recent  episode  in  a 
centuries-long  anti-scientific  struggle  against  manipulative  surgery  and  its  practitioners  (e.g.. 
Cooper,  1985),  a  struggle  which  is  easily  traced  to  19th  century  Europe  (e.g.  Barker,  1927; 
Hood,  1871).  This  Hatfield-McCoy  feud  between  professions,  and  the  information  gap  it  has 
produced,  must  end.  The  American  people  deserve  to  find  out,  at  long  last,  whether  the 
dollars  they  spend  on  chiropractic  vs.  medical  care  for  comparable  health  problems  are  well 
spent  or  wasted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  request  that  the  subcommittee  provide  funding  to  allow  chiropractic 
colleges  to  build  their  research  capabilities,  just  as  funds  have  been  provided  to  historically 
black  institutions  to  build  their  research  capabilities. 

Second,  we  request  that  the  subcommittee  direct  the  NIH  and  the  Agency  for  Health 
Care  Policy  and  Research  to  include  chiropractic  researchers  and  clinicians  in  studies  of  the 
treatment  and  prevention  of  neuro-musculo-skeletal  disorders. 

We  are  asking  for  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  the  efficacy  and  cost-effectiveness 

of  chiropractic  and  to  contribute  our  knowledge  and  skills  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 

nation. 

Thank  you. 

Arlan  W.  Fuhr,  D.C. 
President 

/ 
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EXHIBIT  1 

National    Inst:it:iat:e    of"   Cl-iiropractlc  Researchi 

Purposes  &  Activities 

The  National  Institute  of  Chiropractic  Research  (NICR)  is  a  private,  non-profit  (501c3)  research 
organization  with  the  principal  mission  of  fostering  and  funding  of  basic,  clinical  and  historical  research 
relating  to  the  principles  and  practice  of  chiropractic.  The  NICR's  primary  research  interests  in  these  areas 
include,  but  are  not  limited  to: 

A.  Basic  research 

1.  biomechanical  studies  of  the  spinal  column  and  related  skeletal  structures. 

2.  investigations  into  the  cause-effect  relationships  of  abnormal  spmal  biomechanics  to  organic 
pathophysiology,  particularly  as  it  may  involve  the  nervous  system. 

3.  biomechanical,  chemical  and/or  clinical  effects  of  chiropractic  manipulation. 

4.  effects  of  nutritional  management  in  chiropractic  practice. 

B.  Clinical  research 

1.  evaluation  of  validity  and/or  reliability  of  chiropractic  diagnostic  procedures. 

2.  clinical  studies  which  compare  the  relative  effectiveness  of  chiropractic  treatment  to  other 
therapeutic  interventions. 

3.  controlled  clinical  trials  evaluating  the  comparative  effectiveness  of  various  chiropractic 
techniques. 

4.  development  of  standardized  methods  for  evaluating  and  reporting  chiropractically  treated 
health  problems. 

5.  demographic  and  epidemiological  studies  of  chiropractic  education  and  practice. 

6.  evaluation  of  variables  (e.g.,  psychological)  that  may  positively  or  negatively  influence 
chiropractic  treatment  outcomes. 

C.  Historical  research  / 

1 .  explorations  into  the  origin  and  development  of  present-day  chiropractic  clinical  theories  and 
practices. 

2.  studies  of  the  reasons  why  some  early-day  chiropractic  clinical  theories  and  practices  did  not 
successfully  evolve. 

3.  exploration  into  past  professional  and/ or  politico-legal  events  that  may  have  had  an  adverse 
affect  on  the  scientific  and  clinical  development  of  chiropractic. 

Funding  Policies 

The  NICR  generally  limits  funding  of  individual  projects  to  $10,000  or  less,  unless  there  are 
exceptional  circumstances  which  justify  additional  sums.  We  are  particularly  interested  in  providing  seed 
monies  for  iimovative  projects.  The  amount  of  any  particular  grant  award  is  determined  by  an  evaluation 
of  the  appropriateness  of  the  request  given  the  amount  of  time  and  effort  involved,  qualifications  of  the 
principal  investigator  and  support  personnel,  resources  presently  available,  and  history  of  institutional 
support. 
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EXHIBIT  2 

Corxsorttiu  m    for    Cl-iii~opr-a.ct:ic  Researcln 

Research  Agenda 
Primary  care  research 

Treatment  effectiveness/efficacy 
Delivery  of  primary  care  (process) 
underserved  populations 
satisfaction 
compliance 
accessibility 

clinical  decision  making 
Behavioral  risk  assessment/reduction 
Cost  effectiveness  of  care 
Diagnostic  procedures 
Safety,  side-effects,  compliance 
Appropriateness 
Illness,  disability,  quality  of  life 
Cost-effectiveness 
Utilization 

Behavioral  health  issues 

Mechanisms  of  disease  process  and  treatment 
Outcomes 
Pain 

Biomechanics 

Neuroscience 

Imaging  techniques 

Neurophysiology 

Neuroimmunology 

Psychoneuroimmunology 

Professional  Issues 

Managed  care 

Scope  of  practice 

Quality  assurance 

Theory  and  paradigm  development 

Training/re-certification 

Educational  research/institutional  quality 

Continuing  education/re-certification 

Special  Issues  ^ 
Occupational  Health 
Ergonomics 
Geriatrics 
Women's  health 
Children's  health 
Medically  underserved 
Technology  assessment 
Manual  therapeutics 
Rural  health 
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EXHIBIT  3 

Founcaation    for   Clnii-opi-ac  tic  Educatioin 
and  Research 

Research  Agenda,  March,  1991 

1 .  The  efficacy  of  chiropractic  case  management  for  neuromusculoskeletal  and  neuroviseromotor 
disorders  such  as  low  back  pain  and  headache. 

2.  The  therapeutic  effects  of  spinal  manipulative  therapy  with  and  without  other  modalities  or 
adjxmctive  therapies. 

3.  Systematic  evaluation  of  the  short  and  long-term  effects  of  chiropractic  care  controlling  for 
the  quantity  of  care. 

4.  Identification  of  clinically  important  physiological  and  biochemical  effects  of  spinal 
manipulation. 

5.  Documentation  of  the  validity,  reliability  and  sensitivity  to  treatment  of  assessment  and 
measurement  procedures  useful  as  outcome  measures  in  the  care  of  chiropractic  patients. 

6.  Analysis  and  treatment  of  the  neurophysiological  effects  of  cervical  spinal  dysfunction. 

7.  Refinement  and  development  of  clinically  effective  diagnostic  systems  for  chiropractic 
assessment  of  patient  health. 

8.  The  efficacy  of  extremity  adjustments  for  common  musculoskeletal  injuries. 

9.  Identification  of  modifying  or  mediating  health  conditions  for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  specific  neuromusculoskeletal  disorders. 

10.  Biomechanical  analyses  of  human  spine  and  their  implications  for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  specific  neuromusculoskeletal  disorders. 

11.  Spinal  dysfunction  and  its  relationship  to  occupational  and  leisure  time  activities. 

12.  Analysis  and  remediation  of  ergonomic  factors  related  to  the  neuromusculoskeletal  health 
of  individuals  in  industrial,  office,  and  school  setting. 

13.  The  psychological  effects  of  chronic  spinal  pain  and  the  influence  of  these  effects  on 
treatment  outcomes. 

14.  Analysis  of  the  national  patterns  in  the  utilization  of  chiropractic  care  and  the  implications 
for  health  care  pohcy. 

15.  Analysis  of  the  comparative  cost,  efficiency  and  relevance  of  chiropractic  care  for  national 
health  care  needs.  ^ 
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EXHIBIT  4 
Research  Program  Overview,  May,  1991 

Tl-ie    Center    for    CJinical  Studies 

Northwestern  College  of  Chiropractic 
Bloomington,  Minnesota 

William  S.  Jose,  Ph.D. 
Director  of  Research 

The  Center  for  Clinical  Studies  is  a  division  of  the  Northwestern  College  of  Chiropractic.  The 
Center,  headed  by  Charles  E.  Sawyer,  D.C.,  Vice-President  for  Research  Affairs,  has  a  two-fold  mission  of 
patient  care  and  clinical  research.  The  research  focus  of  the  Center  is  the  responsibility  of  William  S. 
Jose,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  Research.  Faculty  of  The  Center  represent  an  outstanding  array  of  excellence  in 
both  clinical  and  research  expertise. 

The  goal  of  research  at  The  Center  is  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  chiropractic  care.  This  includes 
traditional  neuromusculoskeletal  disorders.  In  addition.  The  Center  investigates  the  chiropractic  role  in 
treating  somato-visceral  problems  such  as  irritable  bowel  syndrome,  premenstrual  tension  syndrome  and 
asthma. 

Four  specific  areas  of  research  focus  have  been  defined  for  The  Center  geriatrics,  pediatrics, 
occupational  health,  and  neuromusculoskeletal  disorders.  In  addition,  The  Center  provides  a  multi- 
disciplinary  environment  in  which  to  study  the  efficacy  of  the  chiropractic  role  in  health  promotion  and 
disease  prevention. 

The  Center  is  addressing  these  and  other  problems  in  studies  utilizing  a  range  of  research  designs 
including  case  studies,  clinical  series,  and  randomized  controlled  clinical  trials.  A  common  objective  of  these 
clinical  studies  is  to  assess  the  functional  and  quality  of  life  outcomes  of  chiropractic  care.  To  this  end, 
state-of-the-art  patient  oriented  instruments  are  employed  to  measure  multiple  dimensions  of  functional 
status  and  quality  of  life. 

Current  projects  underway  at  the  Center  include  the  following: 

*  A  randomized,  controlled  clinical  trial  comparing  a  standard  pharmaceutical  therapy  to 
chiropractic  manual  therapy  for  the  treatment  of  chronic  muscle  tension  headaches. 

*  A  clinical  series  assessing  outcomes  of  chiropractic  care  for  the  elderly. 

*  A  three-college  clinical  series  investigating  the  outcomes  of  low  back  patients  receiving 
chiropractic  care. 

*  An  eight-college  study  of  the  sensitivity  and  responsiveness  of  two  general  health  outcomes 
assessment  instruments  and  four  low  back  pain  outcomes  assessment  instruments. 

Northwestern  College  of  Chiropractic,  through  the  Center  for  Clinical  Studies,  plans  to  play  a  major 
role  in  the  evaluation  of  clinical  chiropractic  therapeutics. 
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The  American  Chiropractic  Association  (ACA)  would  like  to  thank  Chairman 
Natcher  and  the  members  of  the  subcommittee  for  this  opportunity  to 
present  its  views  on  the  issue  of  federal  funding  for  research  on 
chiropractic  health  care.  Over  the  years  virtually  no  federal  monies  have 
been  allocated  to  chiropractic  researchers  or  institutions.  It  is  our  hope  to 
persuade  members  of  the  subcommittee  that  a  modest  allocation  of  funds 
for  this  purpose  is  long  overdue  and  will  prove  a  wise  investment  towards 
our  understanding  of  the  chiropractic  profession's  unique  contribution  to  our 
nation's  health  and  well-being.  The  ACA  is  hopeful  that  the 
subcommittee's  acceptance  of  this  testimony  is  the  initial  step  in  a 
constructive  and  continuing  dialogue  on  this  and  other  vital  public  health 
issues. 

[Attached  please  find  a  brief  overview  of  the  chiropractic  profession.  This 
has  been  provided  as  a  courtesy  to  the  subcommittee  to  assist  in  its 
understandhig  of  chiropractic's  role  in  the  health  care  delivery  system.] 

In  testimony  presented  before  this  subcommittee  last  year  it  was  revealed 
that  since  1975,  a  mere  $50,800  in  federal  grants  have  been  awarded  to 
chiropractic  researchers.  This  equals  approximately  five  ten-thousandths  of 
1%  (0.0005%)  of  the  training  and  research  funds  awarded  to  medical 
institutions  every  year!  As  an  integral  part  of  this  nation's  health  care 
firamework,  we  would  assert  that  chiropractic  warrants  a  much  greater 
federal  investment  of  federal  research  monies  to  determine  how  it  can  best 
be  utilized  in  our  system  of  health  care  delivery.  The  appallingly  low 
figure  cited  above  is  illustrative  of  the  degree  to  which  federal  research 
monies  have  become  skewed  towards  medically  dominated  research  and 
away  fi"om  disciplines  representing  an  alternative  form  of  health  care.  The 
existence  of  this  dichotomy  serves  only  to  foster  a  single-mindedness  and 
shortsightedness  that  caimot  be  in  the  interest  of  America's  health  care 
consumer. 

Clearly,  chiropractic  health  care  has  something  positive  to  offer.  This  is 
evidenced  by  the  millions  of  Americans  —  an  estimated  eight  to  twelve 
percent  of  the  general  population  —  who  aimuallly  benefit  fi-om  this  form 
of  care.  If  chiropractic  were  not  relieving  these  individuals'  pain  and 
suffering,  the  profession  could  not  have  sustained  itself  or  expanded  and 
matured  to  the  degree  it  has  over  the  last  several  decades. 
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As  part  of  the  health  care  mainstream,  chiropractic  is  poised  to  make 
substantial  contributions  to  the  field  of  research.  Surely,  the  non-surgical, 
drug-free,  conservative  methods  employed  by  doctors  of  chiropractic  (D.C.s) 
should  be  explored  as  a  potential  alternative  to  increasingly  high-tech  and 
expensive  medical  procedures.  By  allocating  a  few  million  dollars  to  fund 
research  in  this  area,  this  subcommittee  can  make  a  significant  investment 
in  our  knowledge  about  the  kinds  of  treatments  that  can  help  keep  health 
care  costs  down.  This  should  be  of  particular  interest  to  public 
policymakers  concerned  with  the  need  to  control  costs  while  simultaneously 
expanding  access  to  health  care. 

For  years  the  federal  government  has  recognized  the  utility  of  chiropractic 
health  care.  Since  the  early  1970s,  chiropractic  has  been  a  covered  benefit 
under  Medicare,  Medicaid,  federal  workers  compensation,  and  the  10 
million  beneficiary  federal  employees  health  benefits  system.  Given  the  high 
level  of  federal  committment  to  this  form  of  care,  it  makes  sense  to  invest 
research  funds  that  will  reveal  how,  why  and  under  which  conditions 
chiropractic  most  effectively  restores  health.  Despite  this  reasoning,  federal 
funding  for  chiropractic  continues  to  be  non-existent. 

The  considerable  body  of  chiropractic  research  that  does  exist  has  either 
been  underwritten  by  private  monies  or  been  conducted  overseas.  The  vast 
majority  of  these  analyses  have  consistently  demonstrated  the  cost 
effectiveness  and  efficacy  of  chiropractic  treatments  as  compared  to 
traditional  forms  of  medical  care.  These  findings  were  powerfully 
underscored  as  recently  as  last  June,  when  the  British  Medical  Journal 
published  a  study  comparing  chiropractic  treatment  to  hospital  outpatient 
treatment  for  the  management  of  low  back  pain.  The  results  of  the  study 
~  a  multi-year  clinical  trial  in  which  741  patients  participated  —  could 
scarcely  be  more  profound.  According  to  the  investigators  "chiropractic 
treatment  was  more  effective  than  hospital  outpatient  management,  mainly 
for  patients  with  chronic  or  severe  back  pain."  Additionally,  "the  benefit 
of  chiropractic  treatment  became  more  evident  throughout  the  follow-up 
period,"  and,  "at  two  years  the  patients  treated  by  chiropractic  had 
improved  by  7%  more  than  those  treated  in  hospitals  (p  =  0.01)."  The 
researchers'  conclusions  were  not  limited  to  efficacy  alone,  but  also 
determined  that,  "the  potential  economic,  resource  and  policy  complications 
are  extensive."  They  determined  that  if  chiropractic  services  for  back  pain 
patients  were  to  be  made  available  within  the  British  National  Health 
Service,  substantial  cost  savings  could  be  realized  through  reductions  in 
"days  in  sickness  absence"  and  in  decreased  "social  security  payments." 
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Based  on  these  and  other  research  results,  it  is  evident  that  a  federal 
investment  in  chiropractic  research  has  the  potential  to  yield  tremendous 
empirical  returns.  The  ACA  urges  the  subcommittee  to  provide  funding  to 
help  buUd  on  this  body  of  research. 

We  are  confident  you  will  find  that  any  federal  resources  allocated  to  .  this 
area  will  prove  worthwhile.  Chiropractic  researchers'  priorities  are  similar 
to  those  promulgated  in  other  fields  of  health  care  science.  As  a  member 
of  the  fraternity  of  the  healing  arts,  the  chiropractic  profession  has  a  great 
deal  to  offer  regarding  conservative  treatment  of  a  wide  range  of  health 
conditions.  Coordinated  efforts  by  our  research  organizations  and  the 
federal  government  will  add  new  biowledge  to  the  field  of  chiropractic, 
ever  increasing  the  overall  caliber  of  chiropractic  care  and  patient  quality 
of  life,  but,  in  order  for  these  shared  goals  to  be  realized  in  a  timely  and 
efficient  manner,  the  federal  government  must  become  a  partner  in 
chiropractic  research.  The  research  funding  we  are  requesting  today  would 
be  concentrated  in  areas  of  quality  assurance,  outcomes  assessment, 
standards  of  care  and  cost  eff"ectiveness  to  name  only  a  few.  Certainly, 
these  are  areas  of  research  identified  by  Congress  as  those  to  be 
emphasized. 

A  detailed  listing  of  the  profession's  research  agenda  was  presented  last 
March  to  the  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security  &  Medicare.  Those 
listings,  attached  for  your  review,  were  prepared  by  the  Foundation  for 
Chiropractic  Education  and  Research  (FCER)  and  the  Consortium  for 
Chiropractic  Research  (CCR),  two  of  the  preeminent  research  organizations 
within  the  profession.  We  believe  the  subcommittee  will  agree  that  the 
areas  of  concern  reflected  therein  are  nearly  identical  to  those  shared  by 
every  other  major  health  research  entity. 

Finally,  there  is  one  last  concern  of  the  profession  related  to  this  subject. 
It  is  the  ACA's  belief  that  the  dearth  of  federal  research  dollars  for 
chiropractic  research  is  exacerbated,  and  perhaps  even  caused  by,  a  total 
lack  of  the  profession's  presence  within  the  advisory  bodies  at  the 
Department  of  Health  &  Human  Services  (DHHS).  DHHS  lists  over  300 
advisory  committees  and  councils  under  its  penumbra.  To  the  best  of  our 
knowledge,  on  none  of  these  panels  does  a  representative  of  the 
chiropractic  profession  serve.  This  situation  is  distressing,  unfair  and, 
unfortunately,  indicative  of  the  greater  problem  epitomized  by  the  absence 
of  a  federal  committment  to  research  in  divergent  areas  of  health  care, 
especially  chiropractic. 
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In  a  time  when  soaring  health  care  costs  are  threatening  both  the  quality 
and  economic  viability  of  our  health  delivery  system,  the  conservative,  non- 
surgical, drugless  alternative  of  chiropractic  care  should  not  continue  to  be 
ignored  by  policymakers.  Rather  its  methods,  contributions  and  efficacy 
should  be  thoroughly  researched.  We  hope  that  the  subcommittee  will 
agree  that  a  small  alottment  of  federal  money  is  the  most  advantageous 
method  of  initiating  that  worthwhile  process. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  this  opportunity  to  present  ACA's  views  on 
this  important  matter. 


PTK/dpg 
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SECTION  1;    BACKGROUND  ON  CHIROPRACTIC 

I 
I 
! 

The  chiropractic  profession  is  the  second  largest  general  health  care  profession  in  the 
United  States.    An  estimated  eight  to  twelve  percent  of  the  general  population  receive  ! 

chiropractic  services  each  year.  , 

I 

Currently,  an  estimated  45,000  Doctors  of  Chiropractic  (D.C.s)  are  licensed  in  the  50 
states  of  the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands,  and  | 
Puerto  Rico.  Based  on  projections  derived  from  1987  Bureau  of  Census  statistics,  in  | 
1990  these  doctors  maintain  an  estimated  24,343  individual  or  group  practices,  generate 
estimated  gross  annual  receipts  of  $4,392,584,000.00,  and  employ  over  73,000  office 
personnel.  Based  on  the  percent  changes  reported  by  the  Bureau  in  1987,  these  1990 
estimates  represent  a  21%  increase  in  the  number  of  chiropractic  practices,  a  34% 
increase  in  gross  annual  receipts,  and  a  26%  increase  in  the  number  of  employees  since 
1987. 

As  the  merits  of  chiropractic  care  receive  greater  recognition  throughout  the  general 
health  care  community,  the  profession  is  presented  with  new  opportunities  to  provide  i 
chiropractic  services  in  settings  different  from  traditional  private  practice.  A  growing 
number  of  hospitals  are  admitting  chiropractic  doctors  to  their  hospital  staff,  and  selected  j 
chiropractic  colleges  have  added  hospital  care  training  to  their  curriculum.  | 
Multidisciplinary  managed  care  organizations  are  adding  chiropractic  doctors  to  their  ! 
staff,  and  groups  of  chiropractic  doctors  are  providing  services  through  their  own 
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managed  care  organizations. 

The  practice  of  chiropractic  is  officially  recognized  and  regulated  in  Canada,  Switzerland, 
West  Germany,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Bolivia,  and  acknowledged  and  accepted 
in  the  British  Isles,  South  Africa,  Zimbabwe,  Japan,  Italy,  Venezuela,  and  Peru. 

Definition  of  Chiropractic 

Chiropractic  is  a  branch  of  the  healing  arts  which  is  concerned  with  human  health  and 
disease  processes.  Doctors  of  chiropractic  are  physicians  who  consider  man  as  an 
integrated  being  and  give  special  attention  to  the  physiological  and  biochemical  aspects 
including  structural,  spinal,  musculoskeletal,  neurological,  vascular,  nutritional,  emotional 
and  environmental  relationships.  As  such,  chiropractic  is  a  drug-free,  nonsurgical  health 
care  science  and  art  that  offers  a  conservative,  natural  alternative  to  medications  and 
surgery  for  those  seeking  such  care. 

The  practice  and  procedures  which  may  be  employed  by  doctors  of  chiropractic  are 
based  on  the  academic  and  clinical  training  received  in  and  through  accredited 
chiropractic  colleges.  These  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  the  use  of  current 
diagnostic  and  therapeutic  procedures.  Such  procedures  specifically  include  the 
adjustment  and  manipulation  of  the  articulations  and  adjacent  tissues  of  the  human  body, 
particularly  the  spinal  column.  Included  is  the  treatment  of  intersegmental  aberrations 
for  the  alleviation  of  related  functional  disorders.  Patient  care  is  conducted  with  due 
regard  for  environmental,  nutritional,  and  psychotherapeutic  factors  as  well  as  first  aid, 
hygiene,  sanitation,  rehabilitation,  and  physiological  therapeutic  procedures  designed  to 
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assist  in  the  restoration  and  maintenance  of  neurological  integrity  and  homeostatic 
balance. 

Recognition  of  Chiropractic 

I 

The  federal  government  includes  doctors  of  chiropractic  in  its  definition  of  a  "physician" 
under  the  Medicare,  Medicaid,  and  Federal  Employees  Compensation  Acts.  D.C.s  are 
also  recognized  under  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  program  and,  under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  chiropractic  is  a  "medical"  deduction.  Twenty  of  the  26  Federal 
Employee  Health  Benefits  Plan  (FEHBP)  fee-for-service  plans  and  104  of  the  pre-paid 
FEHBP  plans  provide  coverage  for  the  services  of  D.C.s.  And  chiropractic  education 
is  approved  for  veterans  training  under  the  GI  bill. 

All  50  states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands,  and  Puerto  Rico  license 
and  officially  recognize  chiropractic  as  a  health  care  profession.  Forty-five  of  the  50 
states  require  inclusion  of  chiropractic  services  or  assure  a  patient's  freedom  of  provider 
choice  under  all  conmiercial  health  and  accident  policies  or  other  forms  of  health  care 
payment  or  provision.  And  all  50  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  authorize 
chiropractic  services  as  part  of  their  workers'  compensation  programs.  Under  these 
programs,  D.C.s  are  authorized  to  proffer  expert  testimony  to  certify  the  physical 
condition  of  injured  workers,  and  the  degree  and  pemanency  of  their  injuries. 

Chiropractic  is  also  an  integral  part  of  many  private  sector  interests.  Virtually  all  major 
commercial  health  insurance  carriers  include  chiropractic  in  their  policies.  Substantial 
numbers  of  major  international  and  national  unions  include  chiropractic  in  their  health 
and  welfare  plans.  The  Railroad  Retirement  Act  and  the  Longshoreman  Harbor  Workers' 
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j  Compensation  Act  include  chiropractic  services.    The  major  commercial  airlines  accept 

j  domestic  penalty  waivers  signed  by  D.C.s,  and  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  permit  D.C.s 

to  perform  required  physical  examinations  on  the  young  men  entering  that  program. 

Doctors  of  chiropractic  have  hospital  staff  privileges  at  a  growing  number  of  hospitals 

across  the  United  States. 

j  Scope  of  Practice 

The  practice  of  chiropractic  is  defined  by  laws  of  individual  states.  As  such,  the  scope 
of  practice  is  necessarily  determined  locally  by  existing  statutory  enactment  and  judicial 
determination  in  the  separate  jurisdictions.  All  states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  U.S. 
Virgin  Islands,  and  Puerto  Rico  require  licensure  and  have  established  boards  of 
chiropractic  examiners,  or  the  equivalent,  to  regulate  the  profession. 

Summary  of  CCE-Approved  Chiropractic  Curriculum 

Preprofessional  Requirements.  CCE-accredited  chiropractic  college  entrance  requirements 
state  that  all  students  seeking  admission  to  a  college  must  furnish  official  proof  of  two 
year's  postsecondary  education  of  60  acceptable  semester  (or  equivalent)  hours  leading 
to  a  baccalaureate  degree  in  the  arts  and  sciences  with  a  minimum  average  of  2.25  on 
a  4.0  scale  and  no  less  that  a  "C  grade  in  science  courses  with  laboratories.  These 
preprofessional  courses  must  include  communications  and/or  language  skills,  psychology, 
social  sciences  or  humanities,  biological  science,  general  inorganic  chemistry,  organic 
chemistry,  and  physics.  These  minimum  requirements  may  be  superseded  by  a  member 
institution's  more  rigorous  entrance  requirements. 
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Educational  Program 

To  earn  a  Doaor  of  Chiropractic  degree  from  a  CCE-accredited  diiropractic  college, 
the  student  must  successfully  complete  a  minimum  of  four  academic  years  of  study  that 
include  practicing  chiropractic  in  a  teaching  clinic.  The  course  of  study  is  designed  to 
provide  the  student  with  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  structure  and  function  of  the 
human  organism  in  both  health  and  disease. 

This  broad-based  knowledge  of  health  conditions  is  the  foundation  of  the  chiropractic 
physical  examination.  All  students  must  be  trained  to  perform  the  appropriate  evaluation 
procedures  prior  to  the  initiation  of  patient  care.  These  necessary  examination 
procedures  include  the  recording  of  patient  and  family  history,  presenting  complaint, 
subjective  symptoms,  objective  findings,  and  skeletal-biomechanical  and  subluxation 
evaluation.  Training  is  also  required  in  such  additional  differential  diagnostic  procedures 
as  clinical  laboratory  tests,  physiological  instrumentation  reports,  emotional  and 
psychological  evaluation,  x-ray  evaluation,  and  such  other  procedures  as  may  be 
indicated.  Training  in  the  correlation  of  findings  obtained  from  these  procedures  enables 
the  student  to  draw  conclusions,  form  clinical  impressions,  and  make  diagnoses. 

The  curriculum  must  be  designed  and  implemented  in  a  manner  supportive  of  the 
mission,  goals,  and  distinctiveness  of  the  individual  colleges  and  of  the  achievement  of 
the  program's  outcomes.  The  total  curriculum  must  comprise  a  minimum  of  4,200  50- 
minute  hours.  The  curriculum  must  also  be  designed  and  implemented  in  a  manner  that 
will  provide  appropriate  opportunities  for  the  student  to  become  proficient  in  the 
cognitive,  affective,  and  psychomotor  skills  necessary  for  the  competent  practice  of 
chiropractic.     Since  clinical  practice  is  the  major  feature  in  the  education  of  the 
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chiropractic  doctor,  specific  competencies  must  be  achieved  by  the  student  through  the 
clinical  experience  component  of  their  education. 

Relicensure  and  Postdoctoral  Specialty  Education 

Virtually  all  chiropractic  colleges  offer  postgraduate  education  designed  to  fulfill  the 
relicensure  requirements  promulgated  by  state  chiropractic  licensing  boards. 

In-depth  postdoctoral  training  in  a  variety  of  clinical  disciplines  is  also  available  to 
chiropractic  doctors  who  wish  to  develop  additional  skills  and  credentials  in  selected 
clinical  specialties.  CCE-accredited  colleges,  in  cooperation  with  most  specialty  councils 
of  the  American  Chiropractic  Association,  may  offer  postdoctoral  two-year  residency 
and/or  three-year  clinical  specialty  training  programs  which  lead  to  Diplomate  certification 
upon  successful  completion  of  the  required  board  certification  examination. 

Professional  Characteristics 

As  a  member  of  the  healing  arts,  a  doctor  of  chiropractic  is  a  physician  concerned  with 
the  health  needs  of  the  public.  (S)he  gives  particular  attention  to  the  relationship  of 
the  structural  and  neurological  aspects  of  the  body  in  health  and  disease.  (S)he  is 
educated  in  the  basic  and  clinical  sciences  as  well  as  in  related  health  subjects. 

The  purpose  of  his/her  professional  education  is  to  prepare  the  D.C.  as  a  primary  health 
care  provider.  As  a  portal  of  entry  to  the  health  care  delivery  system,  the  D.C.  must 
be  well  trained  to  diagnose,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  spinal  analysis,  to  care  for 
the  human  body  in  health  and  disease  and  to  consult  with,  or  refer  to,  other  health  care 
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providers. 


With  respect  to  diagnosis,  CCE-college  training  stresses  that  appropriate  evaluative 
procedures  must  be  undertaken  by  the  chiropractic  doctor  prior  to  initiation  of  patient 
care.  There  must  be  proper  and  necessary  examination  procedures  including  recording 
of  patient  and  family  history,  presenting  complaint,  subjective  symptoms,  objective 
findings,  and  skeletal-biochemical  and  subluxation  evaluation;  and  when  clinically 
necessary,  such  continuum  procedures  as  clinical  laboratory  tests,  physiological 
instrumentation  reports,  emotional  and  psychological  evaluation,  x-ray  evaluation  and  such 
other  procedures  as  may  be  indicated.  These  findings  must  be  correlated  and  a 
conclusion,  diagnosis  or  clinical  impressions  made. 


With  respect  to  chiropractic  treatment  and  patient  management,  examples  of  procedures 
that  may  be  used  in  accordance  with  the  chiropractic  doctor's  clinical  judgement  include 
spinal  adjusting,  manipulation,  physical  modalities,  rehabilitation,  nutritional  and 
psychological  counseling,  supportive  appliances  and  emergency  first  aid. 

With  respect  to  consultation  and  referral,  as  a  portal  of  entry  physician,  the  doctor  of 
chiropractic  recognizes  the  need  for  intra-  and  inter-professional  consultation  and  referral 
of  patients  that  may  require  specialized  testing  and/or  treatment  based  on  the  diagnosis 
when  clinical  judgement  indicates  or  when  additional  appropriate  care  appears  necessary. 

All  licensed  chiropractic  doctors  are  entitled  by  law  to  use  either  the  title  Doctor  of 
Chiropractic  and/or  Chiropractic  Physician. 
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Health  Conditions  Treated 

As  an  alternative  health  care  profession,  doctors  of  chiropractic  are  trained  and 
competent  to  render  drugless,  conservative  health  care  services  for  a  variety  of  conditions 
other  than  back  pain.  According  to  the  most  recent  ACA  survey,  in  1989  chiropractic 
doctors  estimated  that  87.7%  of  their  patient  care  was  provided  to  patients  with 
neuromusculoskeletal  conditions,  7.9%  of  their  care  was  provided  to  patients  experiencing 
viscerosomatic  disorders,  2.3%  of  their  patient  care  was  provided  to  patients  suffering 
from  vascular-related  disorders,  and  0.5%  of  their  patient  care  was  directed  toward 
nutritional  disorders.  / 
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RESEARCH  AGENDA  FOR  CHIROPRACTIC 
Foundation  For  Chiropractic  Education  and  Research 
March  1991 

1.  The    efficacy    of    chiropractic    case    management    for    neuromusculoskeletal  and 
neurovisceromoter  disorders  such  as  low  back  pain  and  headache. 

2.  The  therapeutic  effects  of  spinal  manipulative  therapy  with  and  without  other 
modalities  or  adjunctive  therapies. 

3.  Systematic  evaluation  of  the  short  and  long-term  effects  of  chiropractic  care  controlling  for 
the  quantity  of  care. 

4.  Identification  of  clinically  important  physiological  and  biochemical  effects  of  spinal 
manipulation. 

5.  Documentation  of  the  validity,  reliability,  and  sensitivity  to  treatment  of  assessment  and 
measurement  procedures  useful  as  outcome  measures  in  the  care  of  chiropractic  patients. 

6.  Analysis  and  treatment  of  the  neurophysiological  effects  of  cervical  spinal  dysfunction. 

7.  Refinement  and  development  of  clinically  effective  diagnostic  systems  for 
chiropractic  assessment  of  patient  health. 

8.  The  efficacy  of  extremity  adjustments  for  common  musculoskeletal  injuries. 

9.  Identification  of  modifying  or  meditating  health  conditions  which  necessitate  extended 
chiropractic  care  for  specific  diagnoses. 

10.  Biomechanical  analyses  of  the  human  spine  and  their  implications  for  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  specific  neuromusculoskeletal  disorders. 

11.  Spinal  dysfunction  and  its  relationship  to  occupational  and  leisure  time  activities. 

12.  Analysis  and  remediation  of  ergonomic  factors  related  to  the  neuromusculoskeletal  health 
of  individuals  in  industrial,  office,  and  school  setting. 

13.  The  psychological  effects  of  chronic  spinal  pain  and  the  influence  of  these  effects  on 
treatment  outcomes. 

14.  Analysis  of  the  national  patterns  in  the  utilization  of  chiropractic  care  and  the  implications 
for  health  care  policy. 

15.  Analysis  of  the  comparative  cost,  efficiency  and  relevance  of  chiropractic  care  for  national 
health  care  needs. 
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CCR  Research  Agenda 

Research  priorities  for  the  Chiropractic  profession  include: 

Primary  care  research 

Treatment  effectiveness/efficacy 
Delivery  of  primary  care  (process) 

underserved  populations 

satisfaction 

compliance 

accessibility 

clinical  decision  making 
Behavioral  risk  assessment/reduction 
Cost  effectiveness  of  care 
Diagnostic  procedures 
Safety,  side-effects,  compliance 
Appropriateness 

Illness,  disability,,  quality  of  life 

Cost-effectiveness 

Utilization 

Behavioral  health  issues 

Mechanisms  of  disease  process  and  treatment 
Outcomes 
Pain 

Biomechanics 

Neuroscience 

Imaging  Techniques 

Neurophysiology 

Neuroimuniology 

Psycholneuroimmuniology 

Professional  Issues 
managed  care 
scope  of  practice 
standards  of  practice 
Quality  assurance 

Theory  and  paradigm  development 

Training/re-certification 

Educational  research/institutional  quality 

Continuing  education/re-certification 

Theory  and  paradigm  development 

Special  Issues 

Occupational  Health 
Ergonomics 
Geriatrics 
Women's  health 
Children's  health 
Medically  underserved 
Technology  assessment 
Manual  therapeutics 
Rural  health 
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Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Weber,  I  yield.  | 

Mr.  Weber.  I  don't  have  any  further  questions.  I  think  the  study 
you  referred  to  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  is  most  interesting.  I  i 
think  the  point  is,  even  if  there  has  never  been  a  similar  type  of 
research  in  this  country,  does  that  affect  that  point?  j 

Mr.  FuHR.  That  is  correct.  That  type  of  randomized  study  com- 
paring types  of  outcomes  has  never  been  done  here.  We  are  asking 
for  that  funding  to  be  done  here. 

Mr.  Weber.  They  also  found  it  saved  money. 

Mr.  FuHR.  It  saved  almost  four  to  one  and  it  was  long-term  sav- 
ings. 

Mr.  Weber.  We  are  always  looking  for  that.  You  have  requested 
the  committee  look  at  funding  in  two  areas.  You  want  to  be  clear 
that  you  are  not  asking  the  committee  to  earmark  anything,  are 
you? 

Mr.  FuHR.  No,  sir,  because  I  understand  the  Chairman  does  not  ! 
do  that. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Weber,  on  the  record  you  and  I  and  all  the 
rest  of  them  know,  we  do  it  the  right  way. 
Mr.  Weber.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you.  We  appreciate  your  coming. 
Mr.  FuHR.  Thank  you. 


Thursday,  May  16,  1991. 

WITNESS 

HON.  MATTHEW  MARTINEZ,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Martinez,  we  are  delighted  to  hear  from  you. 

Mr.  Martinez.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  com- 
mittee members,  for  allowing  me  to  present  my  views  on  the  fund- 
ing of  human  resource  programs. 

First  let  me  say  although  many  are  basking  in  the  glory  of  our 
recent  triumph  in  the  Gulf,  many  should  hold  their  head  in  shame  | 
for  the  lack  of  success  on  the  domestic  front.  The  Constitution  tells  i 
us  that  we  are  responsible  for  the  general  welfare  of  our  citizens.  I  \ 
believe  it  is  time  that  we  show  as  great  a  concern  for  our  own  j 
people  as  we  have  for  the  people  of  Kuwait. 

Our  most  vulnerable  populations  are  on  the  verge  of  slipping 
into  abject  poverty,  and  a  prolonged  cycle  of  dependency.  We  must  j 
invest  carefully  and  wisely  now  to  prevent  that  cataclysm  from  oc-  ' 
curring.  \ 

The  programs  that  I  have  asked  you  to  maintain  and  protect  are 
tired  and  tested  and  proven  programs.  I  have  asked  you  to  expand 
some  programs  so  that  a  rededication  of  effort,  which  has  been  ! 
eroded,  can  be  made  to  serve  the  most  needy  in  our  communities. 
Most  of  these  programs  represent  preventive  maintenance  of  more 
costly  services  later.  I  respect  your  good  judgment  and  I  have  faith 
in  these  programs.  I  pray  that  you  follow  the  recommendations  of 
the  authorizing  subcommittee  for  these  programs.  } 

And  third,  in  the  education  arena,  I  sponsored  the  English  Liter- 
acy Grant  program  under  the  Adult  Education  Act,  to  assist  adults  | 
with  limited  English  proficiency  to  gain  English  facility.  This  pro-  | 
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gram  was  only  funded  at  $1,000,000  last  year.  I  would  request  that 
this  critical  program  for  language  minority  adults  be  funded  at  last 
year's  House-appropriated  $6,000,000  level. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  this  subcommittee, 
I  realize  the  difficulty  of  decisions  which  you  will  make,  presiding 
over  the  appropriation  of  public  monies  for  our  nation.  While  you 
must  be  tough-minded  to  guard  over  the  health  of  the  economy.  I 
urge  you  also  to  be  vigilant  over  the  health  and  welfare  of  our  com- 
munities. 

The  Self-Sufficiency  Act  was  passed  by  Congress  to  assist 
15,000,000  American  homemakers  displaced  through  loss  of  spousal 
or  family  income  support.  These  middle-Americans  seek  employ- 
ment training  assistance  to  mainstream  back  into  the  labor  market 
and  become  self-reliant. 

Second,  last  year  Congress  passed  historic  child  care  legislation, 
the  centerpiece  of  this  legislation  is  the  child  care  and  development 
block  grant.  To  fund  critically  needed  child  care  services,  this  pro- 
gram needs  a  $93,000,000  appropriation  in  fiscal  year  1992  to  fully 
implement  the  act. 

We  seek  current  services  funding  levels  for  other  programs  in 
the  subcommittee's  jurisdiction.  The  Head  Start  Transition  Project 
Act,  last  year  funded  at  $20,000,000,  the  Child  Development  Associ- 
ate Scholarship  Act,  last  year  funded  at  $1,400,000;  Comprehensive 
Child  Development  Centers  Act,  last  year  funded  at  $24,400,000; 
and  the  Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Foster  Grandparent  and  Senior 
Companion  programs  funded  last  year  at  $120,000,000. 

Finally,  there  are  three  newer  programs  that  desperately  need 
funding.  First,  I  ask  this  subcommittee  to  fund  the  Displaced 
Homemaker  Self-Sufficiency  Assistance  Act  of  1990,  which  passed 
Congress  last  year  with  a  $35,000,000  authorization  but  received  no 
monies. 

For  over  25  years,  the  900  community  action  agencies  formed  the 
points  of  light  for  local  assistance  and  private  partnerships.  Rather 
than  eliminate  the  program,  as  the  Administration  proposes,  I  urge 
the  subcommittee  to  fund  the  $428,000,000  program  at  current 
services  level. 

Next,  but  not  least,  the  Head  Start  Program  is  one  that  everyone 
has  applauded  the  success  of.  It  is  providing  the  youngest  and  the 
poorest  in  our  nation  with  educational,  social,  health  and  nutrition- 
al pre-school  services.  Since  only  32  percent  of  the  eligible  popula- 
tion are  served,  we  ask  this  subcommittee  to  follow  the  House 
budget  resolution  increase  of  $350,000,000  to  meet  the  inflation  and 
serve  3  percent  more  eligible  children. 

Moving  from  one  successful  but  underfunded  program  to  an- 
other, I  ask  support  for  the  Native  American  Act,  also  being  reau- 
thorized, which  provides  grants  to  the  Indian  community  to  pro- 
mote economic  and  social  development.  This  highly  regarded  pro- 
gram is  funded  at  $33,000,000.  We  ask  to  reauthorize  the  AAN  for 
$60,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992  to  meet  the  added  EPA  jurisdiction 
and  compliance  needs. 

Another  program  with  desperate  need  is  the  community  services 
block  grant  and  the  discretionary  programs  that  serve  the  poorest 
people  in  our  communities.  CSBG  is  the  glue  for  holding  our  com- 
munities together,  providing  emergency  food  and  shelter,  employ- 
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ment  and  training,  home  heating  assistance  and  child  care  serv- 
ices. 

Older  Americans  Act  programs  are  the  life-blood  of  our  senior 
communities.  In  the  midst  of  budget  debates,  it  is  very  easy  to 
forget  that  hunger  is  still  a  very  real  crisis  for  our  senior  citizens. 
And  as  we  discuss  new  hunger  programs,  let  us  not  forget  that  the 
Older  Americans  Act  has  been  effectively  feeding  senior  citizens, 
many  of  whom  live  on  a  single  meal  a  day  served  by  the  program. 

Without  the  services  provided  by  the  act,  hungry  and  isolated 
seniors  would  have  no  alternatives.  The  Older  Americans  Act  pro- 
vides key  support  services,  such  as  transportation,  to  link  isolated 
seniors  with  services  and  each  other.  Please  support  our  funding 
recommendations  to  give  dignity  back  to  seniors  entering  their 
autumn  years. 

Yet  LIHEAP  is  on  the  0MB  chopping  block  for  a  43  percent 
$685,000,000  cut  from  last  year's  $1,610,000,000.  LIHEAP  was  long 
championed  by  the  distinguished  former  ranking  member  of  this 
subcommittee,  Silvio  Conte.  Just  as  he  fought  to  preserve  this  pro- 
gram, I  ask  that  you  also  resist  harming  the  vulnerable  population 
served  by  LIHEAP. 

I  also  ask  that  in  considering  the  Older  American's  Act,  an  act 
serving  the  oldest  in  our  nation,  which  is  undergoing  reauthoriza- 
tion for  four  additional  years,  that  you  keep  in  mind  the  critical 
social  and  nutritional  services  this  vital  program  provides  for 
senior  citizens.  We  are  asking  this  subcommittee  to  restore  funding 
to  1980  real  dollar  levels,  with  an  increase  of  $350,000,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  programs  within  my  jurisdiction  assist  the 
most  vulnerable  in  our  great  nation:  those  are  the  youngest,  the 
oldest  and  the  poorest.  These  programs  should  be  accorded  one  of 
the  highest  priorities  in  the  budget,  not  simply,  because  of  the  pop- 
ulations they  serve,  but  more  practically,  because  they  prevent 
most  costly  public  services  later  on. 

A  chief  example  of  this  is  the  Low  Income  Home  Energy  Assist- 
ance Act  passed  in  1981  to  help  low  income  citizens  meet  their 
home  energy  costs.  By  successfully  aiding  citizens  meet  their  home 
energy  costs.  Congress  has  rescued  a  sizeable  population  of  Ameri- 
cans from  lapsing  into  homelessness  and  deeper  public  dependency. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  and  time. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Martinez.  You  have  given  a  fine 
statement. 

[The  statement  of  Matthew  Martinez  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman,  and  distinguished  members  of  this  subcommittee,  as  Chairman  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Human  Resources,  with  jurisdiction  over  many  of  the  Department  of 
Health  &  Human  Services  programs.  I  would  like  to  offer  the  authorizing  Subcommittee's  views 
on  appropriations  for  programs  under  my  jurisdiction. 

The  programs  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Human  Resources  assist  the 
most  vulnerable  in  our  society— the  youngest,  the  oldest,  and  the  poorest.  These  programs  should 
be  given  the  highest  priority  in  the  Budget  Resolution,  not  simply  because  of  the  populations 
they  serve  but,  for  a  more  practical  reason,  because  the  programs  prevent  more  costly  services 
later  on.  Funding  to  support  human  resource  programs  to  at  least  current  service  levels  is 
critical,  so  as  not  to  exacerbate  the  existing  shortage  of  essential  services  needed  in  our 
communities. 


OLDER  AMERICANS 


The  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965,  which  has  been  the  primary  focus  of  the  subcommittee's 
activities  this  year,  is  a  crucial  program  that  deserves  support.  Early  this  year  we  began  a 
lengthy  process  of  reauthorizing  this  critical  social  services  program  for  the  seniors  in  our  society 
for  another  four  years.  The  Older  American  Act  (OAA)  is  a  $1.2  billion  program  which  enables 
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the  elderly  to  continue  to  live  independently  in  their  own  communities.  Census  Bureau  figures 
show  that  the  number  of  elderly  over  age  65  is  growing  faster  than  any  other  age  group  with 
those  age  85  and  over  growing  most  rapidly  of  all.  By  the  year  2010,  nearly  one-third  of  our 
workforce  will  be  over  50  years  of  age. 

Older  Americans  Act  programs  and  services  are  increasingly  being  used  by  elderly 
Americans  as  a  means  to  help  them  to  lead  independent  productive  lives  as  long  as  possible.  For 
these  reasons,  I  am  asking  this  Subcommittee  to  recognize  the  importance  of  social  services  for 
older  Americans  by  increasing  the  appropriation  for  this  Act  by  $350  million. 

In  the  reauthorization  proposal,  which  I  am  introducing  in  several  weeks,  we  are  seeking 
an  increase  of  $30  million  for  Title  II  of  the  Act,  the  Administration  on  Aging.  You  may  not  be 
aware,  but  in  the  past  11  years,  the  Administration  on  Aging  has  lost  almost  50  percent  of  its 
personnel  in  program  cuts.  Intentional  or  not,  such  erosions  of  funding  sends  the  signal  that 
while  other  programs  in  both  the  domestic  and  military  side  of  the  budget  are  receiving 
increases.  Congress  does  not  care  about  the  delivery  of  social  services  for  the  senior  citizens  of 
our  nation.  We  would  like  to  correct  this  impression  and  redress  this  programmatic  shutdown. 
The  $30  million  increase  would  be  used  to  reestablish  critical  Federal  supportive  and 
administrative  services  for  the  Older  Americans  Act.  If  approved,  we  will  direct  that  the  monies 
be  used  to  deliver  training  services,  technical  assistance  to  states,  linkage  efforts  with  other 
programs,  data  enhancement,  program  outreach  and  much  needed  compliance  monitoring  which 
have  all  but  ceased  to  exist  due  to  the  cutbacks  to  the  program. 

Title  III  is  the  heart  of  this  Act.  It  provides  critical  subsistence  nutrition,  transportation,  i 

legal  and  other  vital  support  services  for  seniors.    This  title  not  only  serves  meals  to  elders,  but  \ 

i 

arranges  for  special  assistance  to  the  isolated  frail  elderly  with  activities  of  daily  living  that  are  j 

taken  for  granted,  such  as  bathing,  dressing  or  cooking  meals.    This  title  also  establishes  j 

protection  for  seniors  in  nursing  homes  or  long-term  care  facilities  from  abuse.   For  these  | 

programs,  we  seek  a  total  increase  of  $198  million,  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  our  senior  citizens.  | 

Title  IV  provides  services  for  research  and  national  demonstration  projects.   We  are  ' 

seeking  an  enhancement  of  $45  million  for  this  title  to  enable  the  Commissioner  to  fund  . 

incentive  monies  to  states  for  administrative  improvements  and  the  targeting  of  services,  and  to  I 
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create  an  innovative  public/private  resource  enhancement  program. 

Title  V,  the  Senior  Community  Service  Employment  Program,  provides  part-time 
employment  in  community  service  activities  for  unemployed,  low-income  persons  aged  55  and 
older.  The  Committee  strongly  opposes  the  Administration's  recommendation  that  Title  V  be 
reduced  by  $47.5  million  or  12.1  percent  in  Fiscal  Year  (FY)  1992.  The  Administration's 
recommendation  comes  at  a  time  when  the  economy  is  in  recession,  the  population  of  older 
Americans  continues  to  grow,  and  the  fate  of  other  related  employment  programs  for  seniors  is 
unclear.  The  Subcommittee  recommends  that  an  additional  $30  million  be  provided  to  restore 
program  losses  due  to  inflation  since  1980  in  order  to  maintain  the  number  of  current  job  slots. 

Because  Title  V  is  administered  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  I  would  like  to  also  request 
an  additional  $30  million  to  fund  administrative  costs  to  the  program  such  as  technical  assistance, 
local  overhead  costs,  and  to  develop  innovative  private  sector  cooperative  placement  and 
multi-generational  employment  programs.  This  is  an  essential  title  for  enabling  the  older  citizen 
to  continue  to  work  to  support  him  or  herself. 

Title  VI  provides  social  services  to  Native  Americans.  As  the  number  of  tribes  applying 
for  direct  service  contracts  continues  to  increase,  so  must  the  funding  for  Indian  elders  in  our 
nation.  We  are  asking  for  a  funding  increase  of  $15.4  million  to  both  restore  losses  to  tribes 
from  previous  expansion  of  the  title  and  to  accommodate  the  increase  of  Indian  population 
seniors. 

Because  the  OAA  is  the  single  and  vital  program  for  the  organization  and  delivery  of 
social  services  to  our  nation's  senior  citizens,  the  Subcommittee  hopes  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  shares  in  our  commitment  to  our  senior  citizens  and  approves  an  enhanced  1992 
authorization  level  $350  million  above  the  previous  appropriation  level. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICES  BLOCK  GRANT 

Long  before  there  were  "a  thousand  points  of  light"  the  Community  Services  Block  Grant 
(CSBG)  illuminated  economic  self-sufficiency  for  America's  urban  and  rural  poor.  What  started 
as  the  community  service  component  of  the  Kennedy- Johnson  "War  on  Poverty",  is  now  the  glue 
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that  holds  together  self-sixfficiency  services  for  low-income  Americans,  including:  emergency 
food  and  shelter,  employment  and  training  services,  literacy  education,  home  heating  assistance, 
Head  Start  and  Child  Care.  A  network  of  900  community  action  agencies  ensures  the  delivery  of 
these  services  to  99  percent  of  the  low-income  families  in  our  nation. 

The  CSBG's  Community  Economic  Development  program  also  creates  jobs  and  generates 
income  for  economically  depressed  communities  by  funding  various  commercial  ventures  and 
enterprises. 

The  Administration  proposes  that  the  Community  Services  Block  Grant  be  eliminated  in 
FY  1992  on  the  basis  that  services  made  possible  by  CSBG  are  duplicative  to  services  provided  by 
Head  Start.  Child  and  Development  Block  Grant  and  the  JOBS  program.  But  a  May  1986 
General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  report  contradicts  the  Administration's  claim.  It  says  that 
CSBG  programs  are  mil  duplicative.  Indeed.  GAO  found  that  CSBG  continues  to  effectively 
coordinate  the  delivery  of  programs  that  promote  self-sufficiency  and  empowerment  in 
low-income  America. 

The  Administration's  desire  to  eliminate  CSBG  would  destroy  a  26  year  old  infrastructure 
of  services  designed  to  help  low-income  Americans  help  themselves.  Please  don't  let  this  happen. 
Preserve  these  programs  of  empowerment  by  providing  full  funding  for  the  Community  Services 
Block  Grant  programs  in  FY  1992. 

CHILD  CARE 

Last  year.  Congress  passed  historic  child  care  legislation,  the  centerpiece  of  which  is  the 
child  care  legislation  is  the  Child  Care  and  Development  Block  Grant.  This  program  provides 
funds  to  states  to  help  families  pay  for  child  care,  improve  the  quality  of  services,  and  expand 
the  overall  supply  of  child  care.  These  funds  are  desperately  needed  by  states.  In  California,  a 
state  which  invests  more  money  in  child  care  than  any  other  in  the  nation,  only  approximately 
seven  percent  of  eligible  children  receive  child  care  assistance.  Other  states  maintain  long 
waiting  lists  for  child  care.  Kentucky,  for  example,  has  approximately  3.200  low-income  children 
waiting  for  child  care  subsidies. 
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In  FY  1991,  Congress  appropriated  $732  million  to  begin  the  landmark  Child  Care  and 
Development  Block  Grant.  For  FY  1992,  the  Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  and  Education 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  has  a  unique  opportunity.  The  Block  Grant  is  authorized  at  $825 
million.  A  very  small  increase  of  $93  million  wiU  bring  the  program  up  to  its  authorization  level 
and  allow  the  program  to  be  fully  funded. 

HEAD  START 

Moving  toward  full  funding  of  Head  Start  is  also  an  important  goal.  Head  Start  is 
universally  recognized  as  a  program  which  helps  low-income  children  get  the  start  that  they  need 
to  begin  school  ready  to  learn.  It  also  provides  unique  support  to  parents  and  low-income 
communities. 

Last  year,  this  Committee  made  important  progress  by  appropriating  $400  million  new 
dollars  for  Head  Start.  However,  this  was  only  about  half  of  the  amount  that  would  have  been 
necessary  to  bring  the  program  to  fuU  funding  in  FY  1991.  It  is  key  to  add  significant  new 
dollars  to  Head  Start  this  year. 

The  Administration's  proposal  asks  for  a  $100  million  increase  for  FY  1992  over  last  years 
funding,  which  is  proposed  to  serve  29,000  additional  children.  This  proposed,  however,  is 
inaccurate  and  inadequate. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  estimates  that  $84  million  of  the  Bush  proposal  will  be 
needed  to  maintain  current  service  levels.  Additionally,  the  Head  Start  Act  requires  that  25 
percent  of  the  adjusted  increase  be  used  for  quality  improvements.  This  leaves  a  mere  $12 
million  for  new  kids  (25  percent  of  $16  million  =  $4  million,  $16  million  -  $4  million  in  quality 
improvements  =  $12  million  for  expansion).  The  President's  proposal  will  actually  serve  only 
approximately  3.800  children;  no  more  than  two  additional  children  in  each  county  in  the  U.S. 

While  Head  Start  funding  and  enrollment  has  increased  significantly  in  recent  years, 
more  than  1.2  million  income  eligible  preschool  children  do  not  get  Head  Start  services  because 
of  inadequate  funding.  The  Los  Angeles  grantee  (County  Office  of  Education)  estimates  that 
there  are  60.000  unserved  eligible  children  in  its  service  area  alone.  These  children,  and  those  in 
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like  situations,  may  never  have  another  opportunity  to  get  the  vital  services  a  Head  Start 
experience  provides. 

Last  May  the  House  of  Representatives  overwhelmingly  passed  (404-14)  legislation 
authorizing  $4.3  billion  for  Head  Start  in  1992.  The  current  fiscal  environment  and  the  Budget 
Agreement  make  it  very  difficult  to  provide  the  $2.3  billion  increase  for  Head  Start  authorized 
by  law,  but  we  must  not  forfeit  our  future  by  ignoring  our  children. 

The  House  Budget  resolution  includes  a  $350  million  increase  for  Head  Start  in  for  FY 
1992,  and  the  Senate  Budget  resolution  includes  $500  million.  While  modest  in  comparison  to 
authorized  funding  levels,  these  actions  do  demonstrate  a  commitment  to  the  children  and 
families  now  going  unserved.  We  must  commit  to  no  less.  I  therefore  urge  the  Committee  to 
move  in  the  direction  of  fuU  funding  and  appropriate  the  Budget  Committee's  $350  million 
request  for  FY  1992,  bringing  its  total  to  $2.25  billion. 

ADMINISTRATION  FOR  NATIVE  AMERICANS 

The  Administration  for  Native  Americans  (ANA)  is  responsible  for  administering  the 
Native  Americans  Program  Act  of  1974,  an  act  designed  to  develop  and  promote  economic  and 
social  self-sufficiency  for  public  and  private  nonprofit  Native  American  organizations.  ANA  has 
a  demonstrated  history  of  effectively  utilizing  its  limited  resources  to  the  best  advantage  of 
Native  American  communities,  providing  financial  assistance,  training  and  teclmical  assistance, 
research,  demonstration  and  evaluation  activities  and  allowing  them  to  build  on  the  resources  of 
other  programs  to  provide  more  integrated  services. 

Part  of  the  ANA's  responsibility  is  monitoring  and  providing  technical  assistance  to 
grantees.  Because  of  budget  constraints  the  ANA  has  been  forced  to  cut  back  on  on-site  training 
and  technical  assistance  and  monitoring  activities,  resulting  in  the  ability  to  monitor  and  provide 
technical  assistance  to  only  12-15  percent  of  the  grantees. 

In  1978  the  ANA  budget  was  $33.8  million.  The  Administration's  proposed  1992  budget  for 
the  ANA  is  $33.4  million.  This  represents  over  a  60  percent  drop  in  funding  in  real  dollars! 

Also  authorized  under  ANA  is  the  "Indian  Environmental  Regulatory  Enhancement  Act  of 
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1991",  (PL  101-408).  Many  tribes  are  being  overwhelmed  environmentally  by  industrial 
development.  This  law  was  passed  to  assist  tribes  through  the  acquisition  and  training  of  staff  in 
the  writing,  enforcement  and  monitoring  of  tribal  environmental  laws  and  was  authorized  for 
funding  of  $8  million  a  year  for  6  years.  Funds  for  the  implementation  of  the  act  were  not 
appropriated  for  1991  and  are  not  in  the  Administrations  budget  for  FY  1992. 

Mr,  Chairman,  90  percent  of  all  of  the  doUars  appropriated  to  ANA  actually  are  granted 
and  reach  Native  American  constituencies.  In  this  day  when  we  in  Congress  promote  "self 
sufficiency"  we  can  look  at  this  highly  successful  program  with  pride  and  we  can  support  this 
program  with  sufficient  funding  to  adequately  assist  economically  deprived  Native  Americans  in 
helping  themselves.  We  are  not  proposing  to  throw  a  handful  of  dollars  into  an  abyss  of  no 
return.  We  are  asking  for  an  additional  $26.6  million  to  support  self-sufficiency  and  self 
governance  for  a  people  who  are  living  in  economic  stagnation  and  who  are  making  an  effort  to 
change  that. 

LOW-INCOME  HOME  ENERGY  ASSISTANCE 

The  Low-Income  Home  Energy  Assistance  Program  (LIHEAP)  provides  low-income 
households  with  financial  assistance  for  home  heating,  cooling,  energy  related  crisis  intervention 
and  low-cost  home  weatherization.  This  vital  program  allows  America's  poor,  both  young  and 
old,  to  maintain  essential  energy  services  that  most  of  us  take  for  granted. 

The  Persian  Gulf  War  has  quickly  reminded  us  that  energy  prices  are  not  stable-that 
they  can  be  volatile  and  draining  on  a  family's  budget.  Most  of  us  have  just  cinched  up  our  belts 
a  bit  and  haven't  really  felt  the  impact  of  the  most  recent  energy  crisis,  but  to  those  who  spend 
25  percent  of  their  income-an  income  less  than  75  percent  of  the  poverty  level-on  energy  costs, 
the  impact  can  be  devastating. 

LIHEAP  currently  serves  under  25  percent  of  eligible  households,  and  on  an  average,  pays 
less  than  25  percent  of  those  recipients'  total  home  energy  bills.  Appropriations  have  gone  down 
over  the  years.  Consequently,  states  have  reduced  eligibility  and  cut  both  benefits  and  the 
numbers  of  households  receiving  benefits  as  the  number  of  persons  in  need  is  increasing. 
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The  Administration  has  recommended  a  cut  of  $685  million  for  FY  1992.  reducing  fimding 
to  $925  million.  This  is  unacceptable,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  can't  keep  cutting  away  at  the  lifeline 
for  our  elderly  and  our  children  who  are  poor  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

I  ask  for  your  support  for  the  House  Budget  Committee's  recommendation  of  baseline 
funding  at  $L675  biUion  FY  1992. 

ADDITIONAL  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  several  programs  in  addition  to  those  I've  mentioned  which 
warrant  the  same  commitment  to  adequate  funding.  I  urge  the  Committee's  support  for 
appropriations  sufficient  to  simply  keep  these  programs  at  the  same  level  as  the  previous  fiscal 
year.  Among  these  vital  and  necessary  programs  is:  the  Head  Start  Transition  Project  Act. 
fimded  out  of  the  overall  Head  Start  Act  at  $20  million  last  year;  the  Child  Development 
Associate  Scholarship  Act,  funded  at  $1.4  million  last  year;  the  Comprehensive  Child 
Development  Centers  Act.  which  received  $24.4  million  last  year;  and  the  Older  American 
Volunteer  Programs,  which  includes  the  Retired  Senior  Volunteer.  Foster  Grandparent  and 
Senior  Companion  programs,  funded  last  year  at  $120  million. 

ENGLISH  LITERACY  GRANT  PROGRAM 

In  the  education  arena,  I  sponsored  the  English  Literacy  Grant  Program,  under  the  Adult 
Education  Act  (PL  100-297),  to  assist  adults  with  limited  English  proficiency.  The  grant  program 
will  help  those  individuals  who  lack  the  basic  ability  of  reading  and  writing  the  English  language 
to  gain  this  vital  skill. 

The  program  was  funded  by  the  House  passed  appropriation  bill  last  year  at  $6  million. 
However,  the  final  tally  was  less  than  $1  million.  I  request  that  this  critical  program  for 
illiterate  and  minority  adults  be  funded  at  $6  million  in  FY  1992;  far  below  the  $30.5  million 
authorization  level. 
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DISPLACED  HOMEMAKER  SELF-SUFFICIENCY  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

Finally,  I  would  ask  the  Committee  to  fund  the  Displaced  Homemaker  Self -Sufficiency 
Assistance  Act  of  1990  (PL  101-554),  which  was  enacted  by  Congress  last  year  with  a  $35  million 
authorization. 

The  Act  provides  for  dire  assistance  to  over  15  million  homemakers  around  the  country 
who  are  displaced  through  the  loss  of  spousal  or  family  income.  These  Americans  seek  only  the 
employment  training  assistance  and  assessment  which  would  allow  them  to  mainstream  back  into 
the  labor  market  and  regain  self-sufficiency.  Without  these  needed  funds,  the  majority  of  these 
homemakers  may  reluctantly  be  forced  into  the  welfare  system  to  survive. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  this  subcommittee,  I  realize  the  difficulty  of 
the  decisions  before  you.  I  understand  the  restraints  you  face,  and  appreciate  your  efforts  to 
serve  all  the  important  programs  that  assist  those  who  need  help.  However,  the  overwhelming 
need  for  these  programs  cannot  be  emphasized  enough. 

The  programs  which  I  urge  you  to  maintain  and  protect  have  been  proven  to  be  among 
the  most  highly  regarded  quality  service  programs  today.  I  have  asked  for  the  expansion  of  a 
few  programs  which  have  been  sadly  neglected,  and  to  signal  a  rededication  to  the  participants 
whose  services  have  been  eroded. 

Similarly,  I  have  asked  that  the  commitment  to  the  populations  currently  being  served  in 
other  programs  receive  the  funding  level  of  the  FY  1991  appropriations.  These  programs 
demand  no  less  than  our  continued  dedication  to  their  needs. 

In  addition,  I  have  asked  for  the  funding  of  a  program  I  authored  last  year  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  nation's  displaced  homemakers.  These  individuals,  whom  we  all  know  as  our 
mothers,  our  sisters,  our  daughters,  and  the  people  who  make  houses  into  homes,  need  our  help 
before  they  truly  slip  between  the  cracks  of  existing  programs. 

I  ask  these  things  not  simply  to  lend  a  hand  to  someone  less  fortunate,  or  to  throw  money 
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at  a  problem  in  hopes  that  it  will  go  away.  I  ask  these  things  for  a  simpler  and  more  base 
reason;  to  invest  in  the  future  of  our  citizens  and  to  avoid  the  costly  services  which  may  be 
needed  later  if  such  investments  are  not  made.  It  has  been  estimated  that  $1  of  social  services  in 
most  of  these  programs  wiU  prevent  the  future  of  $6  in  services  through  the  welfare  system. 

I  respect  the  your  judgement  and  your  faith  in  these  programs.  I  offer  my  views  in  the 
hope  that  the  recommendations  of  the  authorizing  subcommittee  will  be  a  guide  to  you  during 
your  consideration  of  FY  1992  appropriations. 

I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  and  am  pleased  to  be  of  any 
further  assistance  you  require. 
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Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Stokes,  I  yield  to  you. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased 
to  acknowledge  the  presence  of  a  panel  that  will  testify  before  our 
committee,  three  distinguished  members  of  the  medical  profession. 
Dr.  Charles  Johnson,  President  of  the  National  Medical  Associa- 
tion, Dr.  Reed  Tuckson,  formerly  was  the  Health  Commissioner  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  is  now  the  senior  vice-president  for 
the  March  of  Dimes  and  Dr.  Hazel  Harper,  National  Dental  Asso- 
ciation. We  also  have  Dr.  Elijah  Saunders,  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Black  Cardiologists;  he  had  to  leave  and  will  submit  a  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Stokes.  We  are  delighted  to  have 
you  three  before  our  committee  at  this  time.  We  will  be  pleased  to 
hear  from  you. 


Thursday,  May  16,  1991. 

WITNESSES 

DR.  CHARLES  JOHNSON,  NATIONAL  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION 

DR.  REED  TUCKSON,  MARCH  OF  DIMES 

DR.  HAZEL  HARPER,  NATIONAL  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION 

DR.  ELIJAH  SAUNDERS,  ASSOCIATION  OF  BLACK  CARDIOLOGISTS 

Dr.  Johnson.  It  seems  like  I  have  been  elected  to  start. 

Good  afternoon  Chairman  Natcher,  Congressman  Stokes,  Con- 
gressman Towns,  Congressman  Pursell. 

Let  me  express  thanks  on  behalf  of  the  National  Medical  Asso- 
ciation for  this  opportunity  to  offer  testimony  regarding  the  status 
of  the  health  care  in  the  African-American  community.  Hearings 
of  this  nature  are  necessary  to  ensure  that  lawmakers  are  abreast 
of  the  health  care  crisis  in  the  African-American  community — a 
segment  of  our  population  that  encompasses  almost  30  million 
Americans.  We  believe  that  through  effective  health  care  planning 
and  program  implementation,  this  nation  has  within  its  power  the 
ability  to  save  many  lives  that  are  now  lost  prematurely  and  need- 
lessly. 

As  President  of  NMA,  I  am  here  on  behalf  of  an  organization 
which  represents  over  16,000  physicians  from  throughout  the 
United  States,  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Puerto  Rico,  who  are  among 
the  primary  providers  to  the  medically  underserved  and  low 
income  minority  populations.  The  majority  of  NMA  members  are 
African-Americans,  however,  we  welcome  as  active  participants 
any  health  professional  who  is  interested  in  promoting  the  science 
of  medicine  and  better  health  care  for  all  Americans.  The  NMA 
primary  care  providers  are  painfully  aware  of  the  disparity  be- 
tween the  health  status  of  uninsured  and  underinsured  minority 
populations  in  comparison  to  the  general  populations  of  this 
nation.  We  view  first  hand  disproportionately  higher  rates  of 
infant  mortality,  cancer,  heart  disease,  AIDS  and  other  diseases 
particularly  among  the  indigent  segment  of  the  minority  communi- 
ty. 

Although  President  Bush's  fiscal  year  1992  budget  request  for 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Resources  is 
$525,000,000,000   in   outlays,   which   represents   an   increase  of 
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$39,000,000,000  above  the  $486,000,000,000  in  1991,  access,  or  should 
I  say  lack  thereof,  to  adequate  health  care  continues  to  be  the  pri- 
mary problem  facing  the  African-American  community  today.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1,000,000  Americans  an- 
nually lose  their  health  insurance.  It  is  estimated  that  37,000,000 
Americans  have  no  insurance,  one-third  or  more  than  12,000,000  of 
them  are  children,  and  15,000,000  are  women  of  child-bearing  age. 
The  37,000,000  Americans  represent  a  segment  of  our  population 
that  has  increased  by  25  percent  since  1980.  An  additional 
26,000,000  Americans  will  have  no  insurance  for  substantial  peri- 
ods of  time.  There  are  also  60,000,000  Americans  who  have  inad- 
equate insurance  to  fully  accommodate  their  needs.  Moreover, 
those  of  us  today  who  are  adequately  insured  may  only  be  a  heart- 
beat from  losing  our  coverage.  Alternatively  a  hospital  stay  for  a 
long  period  of  time  could  seriously  jeopardize  or  destroy  our  eco- 
nomic status.  Virtually  all  Americans  are  at  risk,  however,  it  is  the 
low  and  middle-income  families  who  are  subject  to  the  greatest 
threat.  The  numbers  of  underinsured  and  uninsured  are,  unfortu- 
nately, expected  to  increase  during  the  1990's  as  employers  strug- 
gle to  curb  skyrocketing  medical  costs  by  reducing  staff  and  cutting 
benefits.  The  middle  class  has  and  continues  to  be  disenfranchised 
from  health  care  by  what  in  economic  terms  is  called  ''cost  shift- 
ing," which  means  that  health  care  institutions  recoup  their  red- 
ink  losses  by  increasing  the  premiums  to  the  middle  class.  Both  the 
middle  class  and  corporate  America  are  now  rebelling  because  the 
cost  of  health  care  has  gotten  completely  out  of  control. 

Some  reasons  for  increases  in  the  underinsured  and  uninsured 
population  can  be  attributed  to  Medicaid's  failure  to  keep  pace 
with  the  number  of  persons  below  the  poverty  level,  high  unem- 
ployment during  the  Reagan  era,  followed  by  shifts  in  employment 
away  from  manufacturing  to  lower  paying  service  sector  jobs.  The 
growth  in  the  number  of  small  businesses  which  frequently  do  not 
provide  adequate  insurance,  along  with  the  part-time  workers  who 
generally  do  not  receive  any  insurance,  also  contributes  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  uninsured  population.  While  nearly  all  the  uninsured 
are  poor,  not  all  are  poor  enough  to  qualify  for  Medicaid.  Today, 
Medicaid  covers  only  45  percent  of  those  below  the  poverty  line, 
compared  with  66  percent  a  decade  ago. 

Earlier  this  week,  an  editorial  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  JAMA,  which  stated  that  inequity 
in  access  to  health  care  is  the  result  of  'longstanding,  systematic, 
institutionalized  racial  discrimination."  The  JAMA  also  reported 
that  African-Americans  and  Hispanics  have  higher  levels  of  unem- 
ployment and  low-level  jobs,  therefore,  they  tend  to  have  less  em- 
ployment related  health  insurance  and  are  therefore  less  likely  to 
receive  medical  care.  Although  Medicaid  is  available  to  the  poor, 
the  editorial  noted  that  Medicaid  coverage  is  often  harder  to  get  in 
states  that  have  large  populations  of  African-Americans.  Thus,  the 
United  States  and  South  Africa  are  the  only  two  countries  that 
have  "substantial  numbers  of  underserved  people  who  are  different 
ethnically  from  the  controlling  group." 

To  further  illustrate  these  inequities,  a  study  released  by  the 
Center  for  Health  Policy  Studies  at  Georgetown  University  and  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Program  for  Medical  Technology  and  Practice  As- 
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sessment  reported  that  the  uninsured  have  a  higher  relative  proba- 
bihty  of  in-hospital  death  than  the  insured.  The  probability  of  in- 
hospital  death  was  even  greater  for  African-Americans  than  for 
whites.  Observers  found  that  the  uninsured  had  consistently  short- 
er lengths  of  stay  as  compared  with  privately  insured  individuals. 
They  also  found  that  the  uninsured  were  less  likely  to  have  high 
cost  and/or  high  discretion  procedures,  than  were  the  privately  in- 
sured. These  findings  suggest  that  physicians  may  be  discriminat- 
ing on  the  resources  they  expend  on  the  uninsured. 

Access  to  health  care  for  many  of  the  uninsured  is  also  limited  to 
public  clinics.  Often,  these  clinics  are  poorly  staffed,  underfunded, 
and  closed  during  off-hours  when  the  working  poor  can  visit  them. 
Because  these  clinics  are  so  poorly  run,  individuals  delay  seeking 
care  until  it  is  an  emergency  situation — where  in  many  cases,  this 
is  often  too  late. 

Another  contributing  factor  to  the  lack  of  access  to  health  care  is 
that  there  are  so  few  minority  physicians.  To  date,  blacks,  Hispan- 
ics,  and  Native  Americans  represent  approximately  20  percent  of 
the  population  of  the  nation;  however,  these  minorities  constitute 
only  7  percent  of  physicians,  4  percent  of  dentists,  and  6  percent  of 
nurses  practicing  in  the  United  States.  Specifically,  black  physi- 
cians constituted  0.6  percent  in  1890,  2.7  percent  in  1930  and  3.0 
percent  in  1990.  In  1890  there  was  one  black  physician  for  every 
8238  black  Americans;  in  1930  the  ratio  improved  to  1  in  every 
3125;  and  according  to  estimates  reported  by  the  Census  Bureau,  in 
1990  there  was  1  black  physician  for  every  1832  black  Americans. 

The  ratio  of  black  physicians  to  white  physicians  has  not 
changed  in  60  years.  Few  blacks  formally  received  training  in 
health  care  professions  prior  to  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century. 
Those  that  did  receive  training  did  so  while  serving  as  assistants  to 
white  physicians.  Yet  Africa- American  medical  school  graduates 
are  the  ones  more  likely  to  serve  the  medically  indigent  and  under- 
served  populations.  NMA  therefore  supports  legislation  aimed  at 
increasing  African-Americans  and  other  minorities  in  the  health 
profession.  Specifically,  NMA  supports  funding  to  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps  which  has  proven  and  continues  to  be  a  valu- 
able program  to  alleviate  the  severe  shortage  of  health  care  profes- 
sionals serving  the  underserved  and  minority  populations. 

As  a  result  of  the  factors  that  hinder  access  to  adequate  health 
care,  African-Americans  suffer  a  greater  proportion  of  illnesses  and 
diseases.  In  1962,  the  leading  cause  of  death  for  all  Americans  was 
cardiovascular  disease  which  was  responsible  for  55  percent  of  all 
deaths.  That  percentage  had  decreased  to  44  percent  by  1989  for 
non-minorities.  However,  today,  hypertension  is  the  number  one 
killer  of  African-Americans.  It  afflicts  28  percent  of  African-Ameri- 
can adults  compared  with  17  percent  of  white  adults.  Hypertension 
accounts  for  a  higher  incidence  of  strokes  in  African-Americans. 
Studies  show  that  African-Americans  are  two  to  three  times  more 
likely  to  have  a  stroke  than  whites,  and  the  stroke  mortality  rate  is 
66  percent  higher  than  that  for  whites.  These  variations  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  lack  of  access  that  African-Americans  have  to 
health  care  as  compared  to  their  white  counterparts. 

Hypertension  is  attributed  to  many  factors  such  as  stress,  obesi- 
ty, diet,  smoking  and  sodium  retention.  Most  researchers  claim 
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that  hypertension  develops  in  African-Americans  at  a  younger  age 
than  whites.  A  study  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Socie- 
ty of  Behavior  Medicine  showed  that  the  cardiovascular  systems  of 
African-American  children  were  more  likely  to  exhibit  an  en- 
hanced reactivity  to  stress  which  may  be  linked  to  the  later  devel- 
opment of  hypertension.  Access  to  health  care  is  therefore  neces- 
sary at  an  early  stage  to  prevent  diseases  that  could  later  destroy 
or  severely  damage  organs  at  a  later  stage  in  life.  Individuals  with 
hypertension  must  first  be  identified  and  treated,  either  through 
drugs  or  compliance  programs. 

Access  to  health  care  is  a  preventative  measure  whereby  illness- 
es and  diseases  could  be  identified  and  treated  at  an  early  stage. 
Access  to  health  care  would  also  provide  education  as  to  proper 
health  care  maintenance.  Preventive  measure  would  bring  about  a 
healthy  population  which  in  turn  would  alleviate  the  financial 
strain  on  the  government,  through  Medicaid  and  Medicare  pro- 
grams as  well  as  that  felt  by  private  insurers.  For  example,  last 
year  the  cost  of  the  use  of  dialysis  machines  was  approximately 
$4,000,000,000.  Despite  advancements  in  modern  medicine,  there 
comes  a  point  where  organs  cannot  be  repaired  and  in  the  situation 
of  kidney  failure,  dialysis  is  the  only  answer.  However,  the  use  of 
dialysis  machines  would  not  have  been  necessary  if  proper  health 
maintenance  had  occurred  earlier.  Thus  front  end  treatment  not 
only  results  in  better  health  care,  it  also  saves  lives  and  prevents 
the  complications  of  hypertension,  namely,  strokes,  congestive 
heart  failure,  and  kidney  failure  and  enables  one  to  contribute 
positively  to  society. 

NMA  not  only  supports,  but  strongly  encourages  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate funds  for  hypertension  research,  as  well  as  programs  for 
detection  and  treatment  that  would  be  cost  effective  to  the  govern- 
ment. The  severity  of  this  disease  demands  our  attention. 

Recommendations.  The  NMA  recommends  the  following  for  the 
committee's  consideration:  A,  access  to  adequate  health  care  for  all 
Americans;  B,  $60,000,000  for  the  National  Health  Service  Corp;  C, 
to  phase  in  Medicaid  coverage  for  low-income  pregnant  women  and 
infants;  and  D,  to  provide  more  funding  for  medical  research,  pre- 
vention and  services,  specifically  hypertension,  and  health  profes- 
sions training. 

Conclusion.  Access  to  adequate  health  care  for  all  Americans  is  a 
realistic  goal.  None  of  the  diseases  that  I  have  mentioned  today  are 
unique  only  to  African-Americans.  Thus,  the  only  justification  for 
the  disparities  is  that  African- Americans  do  not  have  access  to  ade- 
quate health  care.  Efforts  to  prevent  and  treat  many  diseases  on 
the  front-end  would  be  significantly  cost  efficient  to  the  govern- 
ment in  the  final  analysis.  On  behalf  of  the  NMA,  I  encourage  you 
to  consider  and  act  upon  the  recommendations  I  have  proposed. 
Thank  you  for  your  time  and  attention  in  addressing  these  matters 
of  crucial  importance  to  us  all. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you  very  much.  Doctor.  You  have  given  us 
an  excellent  statement. 

Mr.  Natcher.  We  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you,  Dr.  Harper. 

Ms.  Harper.  Chairman  Natcher,  the  National  Dental  Association 
would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  come  before  you.  My 
name  is  Hazel  Harper.  I  am  the  President  of  the  Robert  T.  Free- 
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man  Dental  Society  which  is  a  component  chapter  of  the  National 
Dental  Association  here  in  Washington.  I  am  representing  Dr. 
Joseph  Oliver  who  had  to  return  to  Los  Angeles  today. 

Dr.  Oliver  wanted  me  first  of  all  to  thank  you  for  the  important 
work  that  your  committee  is  doing,  for  all  that  you  do  and  for  all 
you  have  done. 

We  have  a  statement  here  we  would  like  to  begin  with  and  then 
we  would  like  to  give  a  synopsis  of  our  paper  with  some  very  specif- 
ic recommendations  and  ask  your  permission  to  submit  our  com- 
plete document  to  the  committee  later  on. 

How  many  live  and  how  many  die  and  how  much  handicap  and 
disability  burden  their  lives  depend  in  large  part  on  conditions  of 
education,  environment  and  employment  as  well  as  access  to  ade- 
quate medical  services. 

Health  is  not  only  an  important  good  in  itself  but  it  is  also  a  de- 
terminant of  life  options  during  the  entire  life  span.  Health  status 
is  an  important  indicator  of  a  group's  social  position,  as  well  as  of 
its  present  and  future.  In  the  United  States  there  are  7000  African- 
American  dentists  treating  30  million  African-Americans  including 
nearly  3  million  persons  over  55  years  old. 

A  much  greater  responsibility  has  been  placed  on  us  to  service 
the  needs  of  this  fastest  growing  age  group  than  ever  before.  Iron- 
ically, the  supply  of  African-American  dentists  is  dwindling  as  the 
dental  school  applicant  pool  continues  to  shrink.  Although  we  con- 
clude that  the  oral  health  of  younger  Americans  is  improving  and 
that  disease  prevention  is  benefiting  more  people  than  ever  before, 
there  still  are  serious  gaps.  The  homeless,  unemployed,  minorities 
and  elderly  present  a  significant  challenge  to  those  of  us  who  are 
committed  to  improving  the  plight  of  the  medically  disenfran- 
chised. 

The  National  Dental  Association  is  gravely  concerned  about  the 
prevailing  oral  health  conditions  of  minorities  and  the  shortage  of 
minority  dental  care  providers.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  high  risk 
health  groups  that  we  make  the  following  recommendations:  One, 
we  would  like  to  ask  that  you  prioritize  research  on  the  high  risk 
population  groups,  specifically,  ethnic  minorities.  Second,  I  would 
like  to  ask  for  complete  support  of  all  federal  funding  to  increase 
the  number  of  African-Americans  in  dentistry  in  all  areas  includ- 
ing research  and  administration.  Third,  we  would  like  to  ask  for 
the  enhancement  of  research  capabilities  at  minority  institutions 
and  for  you  to  be  able  to  fund  summer  research  traineeships.  Four, 
we  would  like  to  ask  for  an  increase  in  funding  for  the  clinical 
dental  scientists  program  and  specifically  with  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  minorities  in  the  program  who  can  train  at  the  desig- 
nated research  centers. 

We  would  like  to  provide  funding  for  the  National  Institute  of 
Dental  Research  sponsored  interdisciplinary  health  conferences  to 
include  organizations  whose  main  focus  is  on  health  care  for  high 
risk  groups  and  minorities  including  the  National  Dental  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Medical  Association,  the  Black  Nurses  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Pharmaceutical  Association  and  the  Black  Social 
Workers. 

Six,  we  would  like  to  ask  for  funding  to  support  students  of  geri- 
atric dentistry  through  fellowships,  traineeships  and  grants.  The 
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changing  demographics  of  the  population  will  require  dentistry  to 
shift  services  from  the  children  to  the  elderly.  Information  needs  to 
be  disseminated  between  and  among  minority  health  leaders  in 
their  institutions  and  respected  organizations  in  order  to  create  a 
more  effective  knowledge  and  technology  transfer  so  that  it  can 
impact  on  decisions  made  on  the  community  and  local  levels. 

In  order  to  address  this  need  we  recommend  increased  funding 
for  the  NIDR,  National  Advisory  Dental  Research  Council  in  order 
to  assist  the  NIDR  in  hosting  on-site  workshops,  expanding  their 
telecommunications  network  and  providing  for  programs  to  involve 
minority  health  leaders  and  the  communities  they  serve. 

In  conclusion  we  fully  support  the  expansion  of  the  NIDR  re- 
cruitment efforts  for  the  extramural  research  training  and  NIDR 
staff  positions.  We  support  intensified  AIDS  research  and  contin- 
ued research  in  the  areas  of  flouride  and  amalgam  safety.  We  are 
committed  to  improving  the  oral  health  status  of  high  risk  groups 
and  increasing  the  number  of  minority  dental  care  and  research 
workers. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you  very  much,  Doctor.  You  have  given  us 
an  excellent  statement.  We  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Doctor,  we  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you. 

Dr.  TucKSON.  Thank  you.  The  context  of  my  statement  is  similar 
to  what  you  have  heard,  that  is  the  most  fundamental  issue  that 
can  confront  a  society,  whether  or  not  the  people  are  able  to  sur- 
vive. 

It  must  pain  you  and  other  members  of  the  committee  to  grapple 
with  the  reality  that  60,000  people  of  color  die  every  year  in  this 
country  prematurely  in  excess  of  what  they  would  have  died  if  the 
health  status  for  all  Americans  was  the  same.  This  is  an  extraordi- 
nary truth  in  this  nation.  I  know  you  must  agonize  over  the  reality 
that  every  night  100  women  go  to  bed  crying  because  they  lost 
their  baby  in  the  first  year  of  life.  Black  babies  die  60  percent  more 
frequently  than  white  babies. 

The  context  of  this  budget  discussion  occurs  with  the  reality  that 
we  will  not  have  universal  access  to  insurance  during  this  budget 
year.  We  will  not  have  any  significant  change  in  eligibility  for 
Medicaid  or  the  number  of  people  served  by  that  program.  I  travel 
this  country  every  single  day  of  the  year  and  every  day  I  am  con- 
fronted with  public  health  departments  being  dismantled,  reduced 
in  size,  and  unable  to  serve.  That  is  the  context  then  that  we  must 
evaluate  this  year's  Health  and  Human  Services  budget. 

I  have  eight  quick  points  that  I  think  ought  to  be  brought  to 
your  attention.  Of  course,  the  primary  goal  of  all  of  us  is  to  prevent 
disease.  The  Office  of  Minority  Health  needs  another  $10,000,000  at 
least  to  be  able  to  mount  the  community  based  efforts  that  will 
give  us  a  chance  to  have  the  community  infrastructure  to  prevent 
and  treat  disease. 

The  government  cannot  do  it  all  by  itself.  Citizens  have  to  be 
able  to  help.  To  do  that  we  have  to  create  the  infrastructure  that 
gives  us  a  chance  for  success.  Similarly  we  know  there  are  60,000 
excess  premature  deaths.  When  former  Secretary  of  Health  Marga- 
ret Heckler  was  here  she  conducted  that  analysis.  We  need  to  re- 
member to  redo  that  analysis  and  refocus  the  entire  apparatus  of 
HHS  to  where  the  greatest  problems  are.  We  need  another 
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$15,000,000  in  immunization  programs.  We  know  there  will  be 
vaccine  shortages  throughout  this  country. 
;     Third,  we  are  all  aware  of  the  plague  of  violence  in  our  commu- 
nities all  across  the  nation.  The  Centers  for  Disease  Control  has  de- 
veloped the  technolo^  and  now  we  need  to  implement  in  at  least 
three  cities  an  NIH  like  multi-city  trial  to  evaluate  a  violence  re- 
duction curriculum  that  will  serve  as  a  model  in  principle  that  we 
j  can  expand  and  replicate  throughout  the  nation  so  that  we  might 
I  be  able  to  reduce  the  violent  deaths  that  confront  people  of  color. 
1     We  need  to  add  $50,000,000  to  maternal  and  child  health  block 
I  grants  to  have  a  chance  to  increase  the  survivability  of  all  our  na- 
tion's babies  and  in  this  particularly  context  babies  of  color. 
I     We  know  the  program  needs  to  be  expanded  to  a  20  city  trial  at 
a  minimum  and  include  rural  areas  as  well  as  urban.  Given  the 
waiting  lists  for  people  trying  to  get  prenatal  care,  the  community 
and  migrant  health  centers  need  to  be  expanded  and  expanded 
quickly.  We  think  that  $70,000,000  would  be  the  minimum  required 
to  try  to  make  that  occur. 

Seven,  the  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Administration,  this  morn- 
ing, Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  some  2000 
people  will  be  gathered  in  Atlanta  under  the  auspices  of  HHS  to 
look  at  how  we  might  be  able  to  work  together  to  stem  the  plague 
of  substance  abuse  in  our  communities.  The  amount  of  support 
they  need  was  clearly  identified  in  that  session.  2000  people  all  of 
whom  cared  and  all  of  whom  need  a  little  more  help  for  them  to  be 
able  to  do  their  job. 

Finally,  the  four  historical  black  medical  universities  have  a 
unique  mission  and  responsibility  to  do  the  kind  of  research  and 
contribute  the  kind  of  thinking  to  prevent  disease  and  stem  the 
60,000  excess  premature  deaths.  I  would  urge  consideration  for 
giving  those  schools  assistance  in  fulfilling  their  mandate. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you  very  much.  Doctor.  You  have  given  us 
a  fine  statement. 
Mr.  Stokes,  I  yield  to  you. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  interest  of  time  I  will  not  take 
any  time  other  than  just  to  say  that  as  you  know  during  the  course 
of  our  hearings  official  witnesses  coming  before  us  from  all  the  var- 
ious agencies  of  government  have  delineated  day  after  day  the  dis- 
parity between  health  care  in  America  between  white  and  black 
Americans. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  and  fitting  that  at  the  culmination  of 
those  hearings  that  we  have  had  this  distinguished  panel  come 
here  and  sped  officially  on  behalf  of  African-Americans  in  their  of- 
ficial capacity  in  order  to  say  what  this  committee  could  do  to  try 
to  alleviate  this  national  tragedy  in  terms  of  inadequate  health 
care  for  all  Americans. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  yield  to  Mr. 
Ed  Towns.  He  is  not  a  member  of  our  committee  but  he  is  Chair- 
man of  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus.  All  of  the  members  of  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus,  Mr.  Chairman,  support  this  bill  when 
you  take  it  to  the  Floor. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Certainly,  we  will  be  glad  to  y  eld  to  you,  Mr. 
Towns.  Mr.  Towns,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you. 
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Mr.  Towns.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Also,  I  thank  my  col- 
league who  I  work  very  closely  with  on  many  health  issues.  Con- 
gressman Stokes  and  of  course  Congressman  Pursell.  It  is  good  to 
be  here  and  to  hear  the  testimony. 

I  must  submit  that  we  have  a  lot  of  work  to  do,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  let  you  know  that  we  stand  ready  to  support  this  bill  and 
the  members  of  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  are  there  with 
you.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  panelists,  we  really  appreciate  your 
taking  the  time  to  come  and  to  sort  of  remind  us  of  the  problems 
that  are  out  there  and  what  we  need  to  do  to  try  to  be  able  to  re- 
solve them. 

I  think  you  did  well  indicating  what  needs  to  be  done.  I  plan  to 
work  very  closely  with  this  committee  to  see  that  we  get  it  done. 
We  are  losing  lives  out  there.  When  you  hear  the  statistics  that 
you  are  giving  in  terms  of  60,000  blacks  dying  prematurely  yearly, 
I  think  those  numbers  are  really,  really  earth  shaking. 

I  think  all  of  us  who  are  concerned  have  to  begin  to  try  to  do 
something  about  it. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  also  thank  my  friend  and  col- 
league, Mr.  Stokes,  who  I  work  very  closely  with  on  health  issues 
for  allowing  me  to  come  and  listen  and  to  be  able  to  indicate  the 
fact  that  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  is  very  concerned  about 
this. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Natcher.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  have  you. 


Thursday,  May  16,  1991. 

WITNESS 

HON.  EDWARD  MARKET,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  Natcher.  Our  next  witness  is  our  friend  and  colleague  from 
Massachusetts.  You  always  help  us,  Mr.  Markey,  you  always  help 
us  with  our  bill  and  we  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Markey.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  consider  myself  to  be  a  wholly  owned  subsidy  of  you  and  your 
committee. 

Mr.  Pursell.  If  you  would  yield  for  me  for  a  moment,  I  have  a  4 
o'clock  airplane.  I  hate  to  leave  when  my  colleague  is  testifying. 
There  is  another  good  athlete  right  there. 

Mr.  Markey.  That  is  because  he  has  been  so  successful  against 
the  Democrats.  You  always  compliment  the  losing  team. 

I  noticed  the  security  and  decorations  around  the  Hill  today. 
Now  I  realize  what  was  going  on.  Your  subcommittee  was  meeting. 
It  is  a  privilege  to  appear  before  royalty  sir.  You  and  Silvio  Conte 
have  been  the  champions  of  the  low-income  heating  program  over 
the  last  decade  and  beyond.  With  Silvio's  passing  we  have  lost  the 
most  eloquent  spokesman  for  the  low-income  program  that  we  have 
ever  had. 

The  1980's  were  not  good  for  this  program.  We  saw  a  decrease 
from  $1,800,000,000  appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1982  down  to 
$1,390,000,000     n    fiscal   year    1990.    In    1991    it   went   up  to 
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$1,610,000,000.  In  1992  now  the  budget  resolution  has 
$1,675,000,000. 

Through  your  efforts  and  Silvio's  what  we  have  seen  is  a  mainte- 
nance now,  a  dramatic  improvement  in  this  program  as  we  have 
battled  through  the  1980's,  we  have  maintained  the  program.  But 
in  the  course  of  the  1980's  however,  there  has  been  a  dramatic  re- 
duction in  the  amount  of  coverage  for  recipients.  It  has  dropped 
from  $173  down  to  $124  per  family  for  heating.  It  has  dropped  from 
$104  down  to  $53  for  their  families  to  help  with  their  cooling.  At 
the  same  time  there  has  been  a  dramatic  increase  in  the  fuel  bills, 
over  the  past  decade  from  $573  per  year  to  $965  per  year. 

The  interesting  thing  about  this  program  although  it  has  been 
characterized  by  its  opponents  as  a  give  away  to  underserving  re- 
cipients is  that  it  only  covers  25  percent  of  those  eligible  and  only 
pays  for  27  percent  of  the  fuel  bills  of  that  25  percent  who  it  does 
cover. 

So  it  is  a  very  small  percentage  of  Americans  who  qualify  who 
get  benefits  and  then  it  is  a  small  percentage  of  their  bills  which 
are  covered.  Now  interestingly  the  majority  of  recipients  of  the 
low-income  program  are  those  that  have  family  incomes  under 
$6000  a  year.  Statistically,  65  percent  of  that  $6000  has  to  be  spent 
just  on  fuel  and  on  rent,  right  off  the  top.  That  is  all  they  can 
spend  it  on  just  to  survive. 

It  seems  to  me  that  of  all  the  programs  that  we  have  in  the  gov- 
ernment, the  one  thing  that  we  can  make  sure  is  that  families  that 
are  in  that  kind  of  income  level,  given  the  constant  energy  shocks 
that  hit  our  system,  we  just  had  another  one  over  the  past  winter 
that  took  the  price  of  oil  from  $19  to  $32  a  barrel  for  a  six  month 
period,  August  through  January,  that  we  can  provide  for  this  in- 
credibly important  need,  indispensable  and  non-discretionary  need. 
You  and  Silvio  have  been  the  leaders  over  the  decade.  I  appreciate 
it.  We  all  do. 

This  is  the  first  time  I  ever  even  felt  compelled  to  come  here  be- 
cause I  always  knew  Silvio  would  be  voicing  it  far  more  articulate- 
ly than  I  could  the  concerns  of  the  people  in  the  northeast.  I  hope 
you  can  see  fit  to  include  the  number  the  budget  resolution  has 
suggested,  $1,675,000,000,  because  I  think  it  is  a  need  which  is  abso- 
lutely inarguably  there  and  has  to  be  dealt  with. 

I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you,  very  much,  Mr.  Markey.  You  have 
given  us  an  excellent  statement.  We  appreciate  your  appearance. 
[The  statement  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OP  REPRESENTATIVE  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

Committee  on  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Labor /Health  and  Hximan  Services/Education 
May  16,  1991 


I  come  to  express  my  strong  support  for  the  LIHEAP  program  and  to 
urge  the  Subcommittee  to  fund  the  program  at  $1,675  billion,  the 
level  provided  in  the  fiscal  1992  Budget  Resolution  which  passed 
the  House  last  month. 

The  1980s  were  not  kind  to  LIHEAP,  and  the  decade  was  not  kind  to 
LIHEAP  recipients.     Appropriations  dropped  from  $1.87  billion  in 
fiscal  1982  to  $1.39  billion  in  fiscal  1990.     At  the  same  time, 
the  average  annual  LIHEAP  heating  benefit  decreased  from  $173  to 
$124  by  1989.     The  average  cooling  benefit  took  a  similar  plunge, 
from  $104  to  $59. 

During  the  same  period,  however,  the  bills  facing  low-income 
households  at  the  end  of  each  month  climbed  significantly.  HHS 
has  estimated  that  total  residential  energy  expenditures  for  low 
income  households  rose  by  $6  billion  over  the  same  time  period. 
The  average  residential  energy  expenditures  by  low  income 
families  increased  to  $965  in  1989  from  just  $573  a  decade 
before.     This  increase  has  come  despite  good-conscious  efforts  to 
conserve  energy  through  federal  and  state  weatherization 
programs,  which  has  succeeded  in  dropping  energy  consumption  in 
low  income  households  by  13  percent  over  the  same  decade. 

The  Subcommittee  is  to  be  commended  for  reversing  the  trend  of 
decreasing  appropriations  last  year  with  a  $1.61  billion  total 
and  for  providing  supplemental  funding  in  1990  in  response  to  the 
severity  of  that  year's  winter  weather. 

But  even  at  last  year's  level  there  remains  a  great  need.  LIHEAP 
serves  fewer  than  25  percent  of  eligible  households  and  on 
average  pays  less  than  25  percent  of  those  recipients'  energy 
bills.     The  majority  of  these  recipients  have  annual  family 
incomes  of  under  $6000  and  devote  65  percent  of  their  income  to 
rent  and  utilities.     In  my  state  of  Massachusetts,  two  out  of 
five  LIHEAP  recipients  are  elderly  and  face  even  greater 
financial  pressures. 

It  has  become  a  cliche,  but  the  sentiment  remains  true:  no  one 
should  be  forced  to  choose  between  heating  and  eating.  LIHEAP 
helps  the  poorest  of  the  poor  meet  one  of  humanity's  most  basic 
needs.     It  is  not,  as  the  Administration  has  argued,  an  obsolete 
program  designed  for  the  energy  crisis  of  the  1970s  and  no  longer 
needed.     LIHEAP  helps  the  poor  meet  the  energy  crisis  that  comes 
in  the  mail  from  their  utility  companies  at  the  end  of  each 
month . 
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As  the  impact  of  the  recession  cuts  deeper  into  the  income  levels 
of  America's  poor,  more  and  more  households  are  in  vital  need  of 
LIHEAP's  assistance.     Yet  the  numbers  of  families  that  receive 
aid  drops  each  year.     From  1986  to  1989,  the  number  of  families 
nationwide  receiving  heating  assistance  dropped  by  over  600,000. 

Last  year,  this  subcommittee,  the  Congress,  and  the  Massachusetts 
I     delegation  lost  LIHEAP's  champion  and  most  eloquent  spokesman, 
\     Silvio  Conte.    His  name  will  forever  be  associated  with  this 
I    progrcim,  which  he  recognized  as  critical  to  protecting  the  well- 
j    being  of  low-income  persons  and  families  and  for  which  he  labored 
!    year  in  and  year  out.     I  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  continue 
I     Silvio's  good  work  by  funding  LIHEAP  at  $1,675  billion  for  1992, 

as  outlined  in  the  House-passed  Budget  Resolution,  and  I  thank 
I    the  Chairman  and  the  members  of  the  Subcommittee  for  their  time 
j  today. 

i 
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Thursday,  May  16,  1991.  | 

WITNESS 

HON.  DOUGLAS    PETE"  PETERSON,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS 
FROM  THE  STATE  OF  FLORIDA 

Mr.  Natcher.  Our  next  witness  is  our  friend  and  colleague  from 
the  State  of  Florida,  Douglas,  'Tete,"  Peterson.  We  will  be  pleased 
to  hear  from  you. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have 
my  statement  entered  into  the  record  in  the  total  and  I  will  para- 
phrase. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  here  to  testify  on  the  Job  Corps  50/50  plan. 
Your  strong  support  of  the  Job  Corps  program  is  legendary.  I  have 
used  this  program  many  times  over  the  course  of  the  last  seven 
years  while  I  have  been  working  with  juvenile  offenders.  It  is  a 
program  that  gives  these  kids  a  new  head  start,  an  opportunity  to 
become  active  in  their  communities.  It  is  just  a  program  that  we 
need  to  stay  on  top  of. 

Thanks  to  your  past  appropriations  and  help  to  get  this  through 
the  subcommittee,  thousands  of  financially  disadvantaged  youth 
across  the  entire  country  have  been  educated,  trained  and  placed 
in  the  mainstream  of  society.  In  the  State  of  Florida  it  serves 
nearly  1400  poor  youths  each  year  at  centers  located  in  Miami, 
Gainesville  and  Jacksonville.  After  participating  in  the  Job  Corps 
program  over  84  percent  of  these  young  people  will  have  found  jobs 
and  have  gone  on  to  further  their  education  and  in  some  cases 
have  entered  the  military.  Many  of  these  youths  would  never  have 
had  that  opportunity  had  they  not  found  Job  Corps. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Administration's  budget  request  for  Job  Corps 
in  fiscal  year  1992  is  wholly  inadequate.  It  diminishes  Job  Corps 
funding  at  at  time  when  the  overall  number  of  impoverished  youth 
in  our  country  is  surging.  I  support  your  efforts  regarding  the 
scheduling  opening  of  four  new  centers,  in  North  Dakota,  Alaska, 
California,  and  Connecticut,  and  suggest  to  you  that  many  more 
centers  are  needed. 

I  request  your  support  of  the  fiscal  year  1992  Job  Corps  50-50 
plan.  I  have  studied  their  plan,  and  I  feel  it  represents  a  tremen- 
dous opportunity  to  train  and  educate  our  country's  most  difficult 
to  serve  youth.  The  50-50  plan  would  maintain  and  enrich  current 
Job  Corps  programs  while  systematically  and  prudently  opening  50 
new  centers  over  the  next  10  years.  This  would  enable  Job  Corps  to 
serve  50  percent  more  people.  The  cost  of  maintaining  and 
strengthening  current  Job  Corps  services  would  be  $1,000,000,000. 
The  expansion  of  the  first  10  new  centers  would  require 
$160,000,000. 

This  program  will  help  make  our  nation  more  competitive  by 
training  and  educating  the  major  populations  that  will  comprise 
our  nation's  future  work  force.  This  program  will  reduce  the  total 
number  of  high  school  dropouts  who  depend  on  public  assistance  by 
reaching  more  poor  youth  nationwide.  And  this  program  will  pro- 
vide comprehensive  youth  services  in  the  most  economically  re- 
sponsible manner— by  capitalizing  on  Job  Corps'  existing  delivery 
system,  quality  programs,  and  fiscal  integrity. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  support  the  Job  Corps  plan  because  there  is 
a  desperate  need  in  Florida,  as  well  as  the  nation,  to  serve  more 
disadvantaged  youths.  As  I  mentioned  earlier.  Job  Corps  annually 
serves  over  1400  youths  in  Florida.  This  is  less  than  1  percent  of 
the  total  population  of  poverty  youths  in  Florida.  There  are  a 
number  of  communities  in  Florida  that  do  not  have  easy  access  to 
a  nearby  Job  Corps  center. 

Tallahassee  in  my  district  is  one  such  community.  Tallahassee 
has  developed  a  real  enthusiasm  among  its  community  leaders  for 
Job  Corps.  Tallahassee  citizens  will  support  and  work  hard  to  es- 
tablish a  new  center  there  under  the  50-50  plan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Job  Corps  is  a  program  that  works.  It  provides  a 
very  real  return  on  our  investment  by  giving  our  impoverished 
youths  an  opportunity  to  contribute  to  our  communities,  and  ulti- 
mately to  become  a  taxpayer  instead  of  a  tax-receiver.  More  at-risk 
youth  than  ever  need  Job  Corps  today.  The  Job  Corps  50-50  plan  is 
an  initiative  that  is  a  proven  cost-effective  program  that  will  bene- 
fit the  nation  as  a  whole. 

I  sincerely  appreciate  your  thoughtful  consideration  of  my  re- 
quest. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Peterson.  You  have 
given  us  an  excellent  statement.  We  appreciate  your  appearance. 
[The  statement  of  the  Hon.  Pete  Peterson  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF  CONGRESSMAN  PETE  PETERSON  (FL) 
BEFORE  CHAIRMAN  WILLIAM  NATCHER 
ON  THE  FY  1992  JOB  CORPS  50-50  PLAN 


Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  before 
your  Subcommittee  on  the  Fiscal  Year  1992  Job  Corps  50-50  plan. 

Your  strong  support  of  the  Job  Corps  program  is  legendary. 
Thanks  to  the  past  appropriations  of  this  Subcommittee,  thousands 
of  financially  disadvantaged  youth  across  this  country  have  been 
educated,  trained,  and  placed  into  the  mainstream  of  society 
through  the  Job  Corps  program. 

In  my  home  state  of  Florida,  the  Job  Corps  serves  nearly  1,400 
poor  youths  each  year  at  centers  located  in  Miami,  Gainesville,  and 
Jacksonville.     After  participating  in  the  Job  Corps  program,  over 
84%  of  these  young  people  have  found  jobs,  gone  on  to  further  their 
education,  or  entered  the  military.     Many  of  these  youths  would 
never  have  had  that  opportunity  had  they  not  found  Job  Corps. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Administration's  budget  request  for  Job 
Corps  in  FY  1992  is  wholly  inadequate.     It  diminishes  Job  Corps 
funding  at  a  time  when  the  overall  number  of  impoverished  youth  in 
our  country  is  surging.     I  support  your  efforts  regarding  the 
scheduled  opening  of  four  new  centers  (in  North  Dakota,  Alaska, 
California,  and  Connecticut)  and  suggest  to  you  that  many  more 
centers  are  needed. 
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I  request  your  support  of  the  FY  1992  Job  Corps  50-50  plan.  I 
have  studied  their  plan,  and  I  feel  it  represents  a  tremendous 
opportunity  to  train  and  educate  our  country's  most  difficult  to 
serve  youth.     The  50-50  plan  would  maintain  and  enrich  current  Job 
Corps  programs  while  systematically  and  prudently  opening  50  new 
centers  over  the  next  10  years.     This  would  enable  Job  Corps  to 
serve  50%  more  young  people.     The  cost  of  maintaining  and 
strengthening  current  Job  Corps  services  would  be  $1  billion.  The 
expansion  of  the  first  10  new  centers  would  require  $160  million. 

This  program  will  help  make  our  nation  more  competitive  by 
training  and  educating  the  major  populations  that  will  comprise  our 
nation's  future  work  force.     This  program  will  reduce  the  total 
number  of  high  school  dropouts  who  depend  on  public  assistance  by 
reaching  more  poor  youth  nationwide.     And  this  program  will  provide 
comprehensive  youth  services  in  the  most  economically  responsible 
manner  -  by  capitalizing  on  Job  Corps'  existing  delivery  system, 
quality  programs,  and  fiscal  integrity. 

Mr.  Chairman,   I  also  support  the  Job  Corps  plan  because  there 
is  a  desperate  need  in  Florida,  as  well  as  the  nation,  to  serve 
more  disadvantaged  youths.     As  I  mentioned  earlier.  Job  Corps 
annually  serves  nearly  1,400  youths  in  Florida.     This  is  less  than 
one  percent  of  the  total  population  of  poverty  youths  in  Florida. 
There  are  a  number  of  communities  in  Florida  that  do  not  have  easy 
access  to  a  nearby  Job  Corps  center. 
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Tallahassee  in  my  district  is  one  such  community.  Tallahassee 
has  developed  a  real  enthusiasm  among  its  community  leaders  for 
Job  Corps.     Tallahassee  citizens  will  support  and  work  hard  to 
establish  a  new  center  there  under  the  50-50  plan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Job  Corps  is  a  program  that  works.     It  provides 
a  very  real  return  on  our  investment  by  giving  our  impoverished 
youths  an  opportunity  to  contribute  to  our  communities,  and 
ultimately  to  become  a  taxpayer  instead  of  a  tax-receiver.  More 
at-risk  youth  than  ever  need  Job  Corps  today.     The  Job  Corps  50-50 
plan  is  an  initiative  that  is  a  proven  cost-effective  program  that 
will  benefit  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

I  sincerely  appreciate  your  thoughtful  consideration  of  my 
request. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Thursday,  May  16,  1991. 

WITNESSES 

THOMAS  WHITE,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  QUEENS  VILLAGE  COMMITTEE 
FOR  MENTAL  HEALTH  FOR  JAMAICA  COMMUNITY  ADOLESCENT  PRO- 
GRAM 

DANIEL  S.  HEIT,  PRESIDENT,  THERAPEUTIC  COMMUNITIES  OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  Natcher.  Our  next  witness  is  Thomas  White. 

Mr.  White.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee. 

I  would  respectfully  request  that  the  prepared  statement  that  I 
have  be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

Mr.  Natcher.  It  will  be  placed  in  the  record. 

Mr.  White.  In  the  overall  national  interest  I  am  joined  by  my 
colleague,  the  president  of  Abracus  who  is  also  the  Chairman  and 
President  of  the  TCA  National  Therapeutic  Community  of  America 
whose  statements  and  position  is  embodied  within  my  statement. 
He  will  have  a  few  words  so  I  will  share  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  tes- 
tify at  these  important  hearings.  My  name  is  Thomas  White  and  I 
am  founder  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  Adolescent  Programs,  a 
20  year  old  not-for-profit,  private  drug  and  rehabilitation  and  social 
service  organization  in  Southeast  Queens,  New  York;  one  of  the  na- 
tion's hardest  hit  areas  for  drug  addiction,  drug  related  crime  and 
violence,  AIDS  and  narcotic  trafficking. 

In  the  interest  of  the  broader  view  I  would  like  to  move  on  to  the 
comments  in  terms  of  my  real  concerns.  I  have  heard  many  of  the 
speakers  here  today  speaking  in  terms  of  crucial  needed  health 
issues  and  the  Job  Corps  and  skills  training.  All  of  that  is  very  im- 
portant. I  would  not  say  that  drugs  should  fit  over  the  other  be- 
cause it  all  interrelates.  What  I  will  say,  however,  though,  having 
had  an  opportunity  to  be  a  consultant  to  HHS  on  a  contract  with  a 
small  firm,  and  traveling  around  the  country,  what  I  did  find  out  is 
one  important  thing  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  you  can  do 
about  it  but  if  an3d:hing  can  be  done  about  it,  this  committee  can 
do  it.  That  is  this:  until  we  begin  to  understand  and  relate  to  edu- 
cation and  health  and  human  services  the  true  magnitude  of  this 
problem  we  will  never  solve  it. 

We  need  more  money.  People  in  my  area  are  more  highly  educat- 
ed. They  are  municipal  employees,  some  have  college  degrees.  I 
have  seen  20  years  ago,  those  who  were  poorly  educated.  100  per- 
cent drug  abusers  now  they  are  highly  educated  in  the  middle 
income  area  with  homes,  et  cetera.  What  I  want  to  say  is  that  I 
have  the  opportunity  to  appear  on  the  Dan  Rather  48  hour  Return 
to  Crack  Street. 

In  my  deliberation  with  him  I  found  out  that  throughout  the 
entire  nation  in  portraying  what  the  problem  was  we  could  only 
find  one  middle-income  minority  person  as  a  reflection  of  this  prob- 
lem. 

I  dare  say  that  I  made  a  statement  on  that  show  that  I  will  make 
before  this  subcommittee.  Until  we  recognize  that  the  biggest  cul- 
prit, the  biggest  group  of  individuals  who  are  under  educated,  or  in 
a  sense  of  false  security  that  there  is  no  problem,  is  middle  Amer- 
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ica.  Yes,  the  inner  cities  are  getting  money  and  we  are  taking  care  j 
of  some  business.  But  until  we  get  middle  America  to  understand,  i 
they  have  a  big  problem.  i 

It  is  hidden  by  tree-lined  streets.  You  are  talking  about  abortion,  ' 
AIDS,  high  drug  use,  gangs,  and  you  are  talking  about  cult  wor-  i 
ship,  many  different  things.  But  yet  that  is  never  portrayed.  The  I 
reason  why  it  is  never  portrayed  is  because  I  think  middle  America  i 
would  be  highly  upset  and  all  the  support  that  you  would  need,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  your  endeavors  to  get  things  done,  I  think  that  you  \ 
would  get.  I  think  we  need  to  come  from  behind  the  charade  and  i 
say  it  is  a  poor  socio-economic  minority  problem  and  this  is  an 
American  problem.  j 

This  must  be  translated  not  only  in  words  but  also  through  the  I 
media  that  we  had.  It  watched  the  war  that  was  predicted  with  j 
precision.  I  watched  this  country  move  from  being  indifferent,  di- 
vided and  highly  opinionated  and  come  together  behind  a  single  i 
effort  and  win  a  war  within  a  matter  of  days. 

We  need  that  same  national  consciousness  and  national  pride.  I 
think  we  can  work  toward  that.  I  think  we  need  to  take  a  look  at 
the  balance  and  those  who  will  make  the  difference  because  I  hon- 
estly believe  not  only  in  my  mind  but  in  my  heart  and  as  a  true 
American  who  served  in  the  101  Airborne  Division,  that  when  the 
majority  is  taken  care  of,  the  minority  gets  there. 

If  you  just  work  on  the  minority  issue,  then  you  get  very  little 
support  from  the  majority.  If  we  work  together  on  this  problem 
and  envision  it  as  an  American  problem  then  we  work  toward  solv- 
ing this  problem  because  it  is  a  war  and  white  America  is  dying. 

Those  white  institutions  I  heard  about  and  the  good  technology 
about  bringing  into  the  world  to  one  side,  that  sounds  great  but  if  i 
the  kid  is  sitting  there  nodding  and  getting  high,  well  then  the  rest 
of  the  country,  I  thought  we  won  some  wars  but  I  guess  we  lost  | 
some.  I 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to  my  1 
colleague.  | 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you.  You  have  given  an  excellent  state-  j 
ment.  | 

[The  statement  of  Thomas  White  follows:] 
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Mr.   Chairman  and  fflembers  of  the  subcommittee,   I  appreciate  \ 

the  c^^portunity  to  testify  at  these  important  hearings.  My  name  \ 
is  Thomas  White  and  I  am  founder  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of 

Queens  Village  Committee  for  Mental  Health  for  Jamaica  Comiunity  \ 
Adolescent  Programs,  a  20  year  old  not-for-profit,  private  drug 

and  alcohol    rehabilitation  and  social    service  organization   in  , 

Southeast  Queens,  New  York;  one  of  the  nation's  hardest  hit  areas  \ 
for  drug  addiction,   drug  related  crime  and  violence,   AIDS,  and 

narcotic  trafficking.  \ 

J-CAP  provides  direct  treatment  and  supportive  services  to  | 
youth,   adults,   children  and  families  through  a  constellation  of  \ 
community-based  centers,  and  target  the  inner-city  at-risk  popu-  ; 
lations  with  specialized  AIDS,  medical,  day  and  evening  counsel- 
ing,  referral ,   and  long-term  residential   treatment  based  on  the 
Therapeutic  Community  model. 

I  am  providing  this  testimony  on  behalf  of  the  J-CAP  family 
of  programs  and  the  greater  Southeast  Queens  communities  Mho  are 
struggling  daily  to  maintain  a  meaningful  presence  and  impact  in 
an  overwhelming  situation.  We  are  assisting  over  400  individuals 
Mho  are  pregnant  and  parenting  women,  crack  dependent  youth,  and 
many  adults  (men  and  ttomen)  involved  with  the  criminal  justice 
system. 

Here,  on  the  front-lines  of  rescue,  treatment,  and  reentry, 
the  needs  of  women,  the  homeless,  adolescents;  incarcerated 
addicts,  and  disaffiliated  indivithials  comprise  a  tremendous 
waiting  list.  Me  are  merely  scratching  the  surface  in  terms  of 
meeting  their  critical  needs  and  restoring  them  to  the  ranks  of  ' 
contributing  citizens. 

The  recent  Institute  Of  Medicine  study  Treating  Drug  Pr€}b-  ' 
lems.  (prepared  at  the  request  of  Congress)  stated  that  5.5  1 
million  individuals  need  drug  treatment  (not  including  those  who 
need  alcohol  treatment) ,  and  that  in  the  public  sector  the  cur- 
rent need  exceeds  annual  admissions  by  2  to  3  million  individu-  . 
als.  The  Institute  Of  Medicine  recommends  a  comprehensive  plan  \ 
to  expand  and  improve  treatment  that  would  cost  an  estimated  $3.3  \ 
billion  annually  ($2.2  billion  above  the  estimated  1989  funding  \ 
level)  and  a  $1.1  billion  one  time  investment  for  staff  training  \ 
and  faculty  expansion  and  improvement.  It  is  clear  from  the  lOM  | 
report,  that  a  major  commitment  to  the  treatment  of  drug  abusers  i 
is  key  to  achieving  the  goals  of  demand  reduction,  and  the  reduc-  j 
tion  of  costs  to  the  health,  law  enforcement,  and  Urban  environ-  I 
men ts  out  the  bedroom  communities  and  the  cornfields  of  middle  \ 
America  and  it  needs  dramatically  increased  resources  of  fight 
the  illness  of  drug  abuse.  i 
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STRATEGIES  OF  COMBATING  SUBSTANCE  ABUSE 
IN  COMMUNITIES  IN  SOUTH  EAST  QUEENS 


PURPOSE:  TO  HIGHLIGHT  PUBLIC  AUARENESS  AS  IT  RELATES  TO  PREVEN- 
TION/INTERVENTION, EDUCATION,  LAN  ENFORCEMENT,  TREATMENT,  AND 
ECONOMICS/ LEGISLATION . 


PREVENTION/INTERVENTION 


To  sum  up  the  outlook  of  the  drug  problem  is  to  say  the  public 
does  not  realize  the  seriousness,  and  only  see  drugs  as  a  problem 
that  is  not  theirs.  Drugs  are  only  recognized  through  crimes 
committed,  T.V.  and  news.  On  the  other  hand,  people  that  have 
knowledge  and  say  they  knoM  the  seriousness  are  pushing  anay  the 
responsibility  by  using  the  excuse  of  fear  and  that  it  is  too 
powerful-  out  of  control. 

The  communities  perception  as  it  relates  to  the  drug  problem  is 
lacking  interest.  The  possible  Mays  of  receiving  support  lies 
Mi  thin  media,  neMspapers,  public  speaking  schools,  political 
events,  and  churches. 


EDUCATION 


The  folloMing  areas  sh<MJld  be  focused  and  concentrated  on: 

— Education  should  begin  at  an  early  age  and  continue  through 
higher  education. 

— Books,  pamphlets  and  posters  on  the  dangers  of  drugs  should  be 
posted  Mi  thin  the  schools. 

— After  school  organized,  constructive,  activities.  Use  of 
community  volunteers  and  stipend  Markers. 

— Parent  teacher  groups  should  be  developed  to  talk  about  drug 
use  and  abuse. 

— Schools  should  compete  Mith  other  schools  in  drama,  music  and 
sports. 
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— Education  not  only  falls  within  schools  but  at  home  as  well. 

— A  steering  committee  of  young  kids  (elementary,  junior  high) 
should  be  establ ished  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
peer  groups  and  involvement  in  helping  to  development  of  relevant 
anti-drug  information  and  programming. 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT 


The  Police  Athletic  League  needs  to  be  re-  instituted  to  conduct 
athletic  and  sport  events  to  promote  competitions  to  enhance 
schooling.  The  responsibility  of  developing  cadet  corp,  track  & 
field  events,  basketball  tournaments,  linking  up  with  churches, 
block  association,  civic  association,  and  private  business.  \ 

Uniform  services  shouldn' t  be  presented  as  uniform  participants,  j 
but  to  present  themselves  as  average  people  to  prevent  children  i 
from  putting  up  guards.  j 

I 

TREATMENT 

] 

Residential  treatment  facilities  should  be  established  for  teen- 
agers sixteens  (16)  years  and  under,  in  the  same  model  as  the 
current  drug-free  therapeutic  communities.  Their  treatment  will 
be  modified  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  chronological  ages. 

Existing  treatment  programs  should  be  funded  and  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  a  focused  and  concerted  effort  through  a  speak-  j 
ers  bureau  to  educate  individuals,   churches,  block  associations,  | 
civic   groups,    and   local    merchants    to    educate    them  concerning 
substance  abuse  as  well  as  helping  them  develop  a  community 
network  to  combat  the  problems  in  the  community. 


ECONOMIC/ LEGISLATION 


Based  on  the  volume  of  drugs  sold  in  the  community  it  has  created 
an  illegal  source  of  money  that  could  be  interpreted  as  a  second 
economy  within  the  business  community,  as  well  as  illegal  employ- 
ment. Let  me  highlight  how  this  second  economy  filters  into  the 
legitimate  market  place  and  becomes  without  question  an  economic 
resource  that  legitimate  business  become  dependent  upon. 


I 
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— Car  and  Leasing  Dealerships  -  Since  drug  traffickers  in  the 
community  need  vehicles  for  travel,  business  people  ask  no 
questions  on  cash  transactions  in  leasing  and  buying  automo- 
biles. 

— Real  Estate  Agents  in  the  leasing  and  buying      of  properties. 

— Jeuelers  in  the  cash  purchase  of  expensive  jewelry. 

— Attorneys  in  representation  of  their  clients,  Mho  are 
accused  of  drug   trafficking  and  it's  related  crimes  with 

enormous  fees  that      lawyers  knou  their  clients  cannot  afford. 


Therefore,  I  propose  the  following: 

— The  forfeiture  law  should  be  expanded  to  include  all  drug 
monies  that  can  be  traced  to  the  payment  to  car  dealers  for 
automobile  leasing  and  purchase,  to  jewelers  for  the  purchase  of 
jewelry,  to  real  estate  agents  for  rentals  and  sales  of 
properties,  and  attorney  for  client  fees  should  be  held  account- 
able for  their  participation  in  laundering  illegal  revenues 
with  the  forfeiture  of  the  goods  and  services  these  revenues  go 
towards.  To  include  possible  penalties  of  fines,  loss  of 
licenses,  imprisonment,  or  any  combination  of  the  three. 


Monies  and/or  properties  confiscated  through  illegal  activities 
in  a  particular  community  upon  conviction  of  the  individuals 
involved,  should  be  forfeited  and  earmarked  to  go  back  into  the 
community  where  said  activities  were  engaged  in  to  help  support 
existing  services  and  to  develop  other  treatment,  education  and 
prevention  services  that  are  needed  in      the  community. 


44-097   0—91  26 
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RECOMMENDATIONS: 

There  should  be  an  additional  $100  million  increase  in 
treatment  expansion  nhich  requires  that  programs  nhich  continue 
Mai  ting  lists  uill  be  targeted  and  receive  first  priority. 

There  should  be  an  additional  $100  million  increase  in  block 
grants  to  States  so  that  the  States  can  continue  federal  OSAP, 
OTI,  grants  Nhich  are  running  out,  can  continue  other  demand 
reduction  efforts,  and  have  the  flexibility  to  fund  epidemiologic 
data  surveys. 

There  is  support  for  increases  in  Medicaid  access  for  sub- 
stance abuse  residential  care;  initially  these  increases  might 
only  target  pregnant  addicts  but  that  other  needy  target  groups 
such  as  mentally  ill  substance  abuser  (the  final  diagnosis)  can 
be  accessed. 


There  should  be  a  $25  million  increase  in  research  efforts 
that  can  be  directed  at  measuring  outcome/prevalence  studies, 
possibly  in  a  match  with  state  contributions. 

There  should  be  a  $110  million  prevention  increases  for 

OSAP,    this  includes  programs  for  high  risk  youth,   pregnant  and 

postpartum  Momen,  community  youth  activities,  conferences,  and 
cotmunity  partnership  grants. 

There  should  be  a  total  of  neu  requests  at  $335  million  for 
continuing  demand  reduction  strategies. 


ALLOCATION  FORMULA 

P.L.  100-690  altered  the  allotment  formula  used  to  distrib- 
ute funds  to  the  States  for  alcohol,  other  drug  abuse  and  mental 
health  programs  based  on  population  in  need,  emphasizing  urban 
populations  and  total  taxable  resources,  a  nem  measure  of  States' 
fiscal  capacity.  This  new  formula  dramatically  shifts  funds 
among  States  and  prevents  seven  States  from  receiving  any  funding 
increases,  regardless  of  the  level  of  appropriations.  The  seven 
States  include  Alaska,  Maine,  Montana,  New  Hampshire,  South 
Dakota,  Vermont,  and  Wyoming. 
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The  current  distribution  formula  includes  a  'hold  harmless" 
provision  with  a  four  year  phase-out  that  permits  a  certain 
portion  of  the  Block  Grant  to  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the 
original  1981  formula.  Fiscal  year  1992  is  the  final  year  of  the 
current  hold  harmless  provision  with  $100  million  of  Block  Grant 
appropriations  slated  to  be  distributed  using  the  original  formu- 
la. 


RECOMMENDATION:  A  NEN  ADMS  BLOCK  GRANT  FORMULA  SHOULD  BE 
ADOPTED  THAT  IS  EQUITABLE  AND  PROVIDES  FUNDING  INCREASES  FOR  ALL 
STATES.  THIS  FORMULA  SHOULD  TAKE  INTO  CONSIDERATION  THE  FACT 
THAT  ALCOHOL,  OTHER  DRUG  ABUSE  AND  MENTAL  HEALTH  DISORDERS  ARE 
SERIOUS  PROBLEMS  IN  ALL  OF  THE  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


INCREASING  TREATMENT  CAPACITY 

Throughout  the  United  States  there  is  a  continuing  urgent 
need  to  expand  and  improve  treatment  and  prevention  services  to 
greater  numbers  of  people,  especially  those  mho  have  traditional- 
ly been  underserved,  including  women  and  their  children,  adoles- 
cents, the  homeless  and  the  dually  diagnosed.  The  1988  Anti-Drug 
Abuse  Act  created  a  federal  competitive  grant  program  to  expand 
treatment  capacity  to  reduce  the  waiting  lists  of  public  and 
private  nonprofit  treatment  programs.  A  total  of  $140  million 
was  appropriated  in  fiscal  years  1989  and  1990  for  this  grant 
program.  No  FY  1991  appropriations  Mere  provided.  This  grant 
program  was  extremely  successful  in  attracting  individuals  to 
treatment  and  in  fact  resulted  in  longer  waiting  lists  in  many 
cities. 

In  addition,  numerous  other  efforts,  including  the  AIDS 
Outreach  Demonstration  Program  and  increased  attention  to  alcohol 
and  other  drug  dependent  inomen  and  their  children  have  increased 
the  demand  for  treatment.  As  a  result,  there  continues  to  be  an 
urgent  need  to  expand  treatment  capacity  to  serve  alcohol  and 
other  drug  dependent  persons.  Nithout  additional  federal  funds 
to  support  the  expanded  treatment  capacity  created  by  the  waiting 
list  program  and  to  meet  the  increasing  demand,  many  programs 
Hill  be  forced  to  cut  back  services  or  close  and  contirwe  to  turn 
airtay  sick  individuals. 
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RECOMMENDATION:  THE  AUTHORIZATION  AND  APPROPRIATIONS  LEVELS 
OF  THE  ADMS  BLOCK  GRANT  SHOULD  BE  INCREASED  TO  SUPPORT  THE  CON- 
TINUATION OF  TREATMENT  PROGRAM  EXPANSION  GENERATED  BY  THE  MATTING 
LIST  REDUCTION  GRANT  PROGRAM  AND  TO  MEET  THE  GROWING  DEMAND  FOR 
TREATMENT. 


USE  OF  SUBSTANCE  ABUSE  BLOCK  GRANT  FUNDS  FOR  CAPITAL  CONSTRUCTION 

Currently  States  and  Territories  may  not  automatically  use 
ADMS  Block  Grant  funds  for  capital  construction,  major  renovation 
costs  or  the  purchase  of  buildings.  A  State  or  Territory  that 
can  demonstrate  that  adequate  alcohol  and  other  drug  abuse  treat- 
ment  cannot  be  provided  through  the  use  of  existing  facilities 
and  that  alternative  facilities  in  existing  suiteJyle  buildings 
are  not  available  may  apply  for  a  maiver  of  the  prohibition.  The 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services  is  authorized  grant  waiv- 
ers only  if  the  requesting  States  agree  to  make  a  $1  for  $1  match 
of  non-federal  funds. 


RECOMMENDATION:  THE  CURRENT  RESTRICTION  AGAINST  THE  USE  OF 
ADMS  BLOCK  GRANT  FUNDS  FOR  BUILDING  PURCHASE,  CAPITAL  CONSTRUC- 
TION AND  MAJOR  RENOVATION  SHOULD  BE  REMOVED.  COMPLETE  REMOVAL  OF 
THE  RESTRICTION  OR  THE  INCLUSION  OF  A  LIMIT  ON  SUCH  COSTS  NILL 
PROVIDE  MUCH  NEEDED  FLEXIBILITY  TO  THE  STATES  AND  LOCAL  COMMUNI- 
TIES TO  ACCOMPLISH  LONG  TERM  EXPANSION  OF  PREVENTION  AND  TREAT- 
MENT SERVICES. 


On  behalf  of  J-CAP  programs,  I  ttould  like  to  thank  you  again 
for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today. 


# 


« 
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Mr.  Heit.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  Daniel  Heit,  President  of  the  Therapeutic  Community 
Group  of  America.  We  represent  the  oldest  drug  treatment  modali- 
ty with  the  most  difficult  to  treat  drug  abusers.  Our  treatment  pro- 
grams include  both  residential  and  outpatient  activities,  education- 
al and  vocational  services,  and  provide  strong  local  linkages 
through  civic  leaders  on  our  board  of  directors.  We  work  assiduous- 
ly to  utilize  other  committee  resources  to  insure  that  people  in  our 
care  develop  the  ongoing  support  and  skills  needed  to  become  pro- 
ductive citizens.  The  overall  quality  of  our  programs,  especially 
their  cost  effectiveness  when  compared  with  other  treatment  mo- 
dalities or  with  penal  alternatives,  has  made  a  compelling  case  for 
the  growth  and  expansion  of  our  individual  agencies  as  well  as  the 
creation  of  new  programs  around  the  country.  Today,  TCA  repre- 
sents over  300  program  sites  throughout  our  nation  with  the  capa- 
bility of  treating  upwards  of  100,000  people  a  year.  Therapeutic 
Communities  of  America  and  its  member  agencies  are  deeply  ap- 
preciative of  the  concerns  articulated  in  our  country's  most  recent 
war  on  drugs  and  the  funding  increases  accorded.  However,  we 
remain  disappointed  that  the  share  allocated  to  prevention  educa- 
tion and  the  treatment  of  this  terrible  problem  represents  only  30 
percent  of  the  aggregate  spending.  We  emphatically  believe  that 
until  the  demand  for  illicit  substances,  which  for  teenagers  in- 
cludes alcohol,  is  abated,  law  enforcement  agencies  will  continue  to 
be  overwhelmed  by  those  profiting  from  the  problems  of  others. 

At  this  time,  I  would  urge  your  consideration  of  the  following 
recommendations: 

Recommendation  number  one.  A  new  ADMS  block  grant  formula 
should  be  adopted  that  is  equitable  and  provides  funding  increases 
for  all  states.  This  formula  should  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  alcohol,  other  drug  abuse  and  mental  health  disorders  are  se- 
rious problems  in  all  of  the  states  and  territories.  At  least  an  addi- 
tional $100,000,000  should  be  allocated. 

Recommendation  number  two.  The  authorization  and  appropria- 
tion levels  of  the  ADMS  block  grant  should  be  increased  to  support 
the  continuation  of  treatment  program  expansion  generated  by  the 
waiting  list  reduction  grant  program  and  to  meet  the  growing 
demand  for  treatment. 

Recommendation  number  three.  The  current  restriction  against 
the  use  of  ADMS  block  grant  funds  for  building  purchase,  capital 
construction  and  major  renovation  should  be  removed.  Complete 
removal  of  this  restriction  or  the  inclusion  of  a  limit  on  such  costs 
will  provide  much  needed  flexibility  to  the  states  and  local  commu- 
nities to  accomplish  long  term  expansion  of  prevention  and  treat- 
ment services. 

Recommendation  number  four.  Medicaid  funding  shall  be  ex- 
plored as  a  funding  mechanism  for  non-hospital  based  therapeutic 
communities.  While  Medicaid  funding  exists  for  pregnant  and  post- 
partum women,  it  is  optional  with  the  states.  There  are  many  more 
indigent  people  who  require  and  would  benefit  from  this  funding 
stream. 

Following  is  the  substantiated  reasoning  for  my  recommenda- 
tions: 
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Recommendation  number  one.  P.L.  100-690  altered  the  allotment 
formula  used  to  distribute  funds  to  the  states  for  alcohol,  other 
drug  abuse  and  mental  health  programs  based  on  population  in 
need,  emphasizing  urban  populations  and  total  taxable  resources,  a 
new  measure  of  states'  fiscal  capacity.  This  new  formula  dramati- 
cally shifts  funds  among  states  and  prevents  seven  states  from  re- 
ceiving any  funding  increases,  regardless  of  the  level  of  appropria- 
tions. The  seven  states  include  Alaska,  Maine,  Montana,  New 
Hampshire,  South  Dakota,  Vermont  and  Wyoming. 

The  current  distribution  formula  includes  a  ''hold  harmless"  pro- 
vision with  a  four  year  phase-out  that  permits  a  certain  portion  of 
the  block  grant  to  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  original  1981 
formula.  Fiscal  year  1992  is  the  final  year  of  the  current  hold 
harmless  provision  with  $100,000,000  of  block  grant  appropriations 
slated  to  be  distributed  using  the  original  formula. 

Recommendation  number  two.  Throughout  the  United  States 
there  is  a  continuing  urgent  need  to  expand  and  improve  treat- 
ment and  prevention  services  to  provide  services  to  greater  num- 
bers of  people,  especially  those  who  have  traditionally  been  under- 
served,  including  women  and  their  children,  adolescents,  the  home- 
less, and  the  dually  diagnosed.  The  1988  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  cre- 
ated a  federal  competitive  grant  program  to  expand  treatment  ca- 
pacity to  reduce  the  waiting  lists  of  public  and  private  nonprofit 
treatment  programs.  A  total  of  $140,000,000  was  appropriated  in 
fiscal  years  1989  and  1990  for  this  grant  program.  No  fiscal  year 
1991  appropriations  were  provided.  This  grant  program  was  ex- 
tremely successful  in  attracting  individuals  to  treatment  and,  in 
fact,  resulted  in  longer  waiting  lists  in  many  cities. 

In  addition,  numerous  other  efforts,  including  the  AIDS  Out- 
reach Demonstration  Program  and  increased  attention  to  alcohol 
and  other  drug  dependent  women  and  their  children,  have  in- 
creased the  demand  for  treatment.  As  a  result,  there  continues  to 
be  an  urgent  need  to  expand  treatment  capacity  to  serve  alcohol 
and  other  drug  dependent  persons.  Without  additional  federal 
funds  to  support  the  expanded  treatment  capacity  created  by  the 
waiting  list  program  and  to  meet  the  increasing  demand,  many 
programs  will  be  forced  to  cut  back  services  or  close  and  continue 
to  turn  away  sick  individuals. 

Recommendation  number  three.  Currently,  states  and  territories 
may  not  automatically  use  ADMS  Block  Grant  funds  for  capital 
construction,  major  renovation  costs  or  the  purchase  of  buildings. 
A  state  or  territory  that  can  demonstrate  that  adequate  alcohol 
and  other  drug  abuse  treatment  cannot  be  provided  through  the 
use  of  existing  facilities  and  that  alternative  facilities  in  an  exist- 
ing suitable  building  are  not  available  may  apply  for  a  waiver  of 
this  prohibition.  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services  is 
authorized  to  grant  waivers  only  if  the  requesting  states  agree  to 
make  a  $1  for  $1  match  of  non-federal  funds. 

Recommendation  number  four.  Title  IV-B  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  will  be  amended  to  authorize  $75,000,000  for  fiscal  years  1992  !' 
and  1993,  $100,000,000  for  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995,  and  |: 
$125,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1996  in  entitlement  matching  funds  to  ! 
pay  for  non-medical  services  provided  to  pregnant  women  and  care-  j 
taker  parents  with  children  who  are  participating  in  comprehen-  j 
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sive  substance  abuse  programs,  and  for  the  costs  of  developing  and 
administering  these  programs.  Funds  will  be  allocated  to  states 
under  the  same  formula  that  is  used  for  other  Title  IV-B  services, 
which  reflects  per  capita  income  and  child  population.  Matching 
will  be  at  the  Medicaid  matching  rate.  The  governor  will  have  the 
authority  to  determine  which  agency  in  the  state  will  be  the  ad- 
ministering agency  for  these  programs. 

Medicaid-eligible  pregnant  women  and  caretaker  parents  and 
their  children  will  be  eligible  for  both  medical  services,  funded 
through  the  Medicaid  program,  and  non-medical  services,  funded 
through  the  new  Title  IV-B  program.  The  state  may  also  use  these 
new  Title  IV-B  funds  to  pay  for  non-medical  services  to  other  low 
income  pregnant  women  and  caretaker  parents  and  their  children 
regardless  of  their  eligibility  for  Medicaid. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  funds,  the  governor  must  provide  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services  with  assurances  that 
services  provided  with  these  funds  will  be  coordinated  with  services 
provided  under  the  Medicaid  and  Maternal  and  Child  Health  pro- 
grams, and  must  report  annually  on  the  status  of  the  programs 
funded  under  this  title. 

To  be  eligible  for  federal  funding,  a  program  must  provide  sub- 
stance abuse  prevention,  treatment,  and  follow-up  services,  and 
must  include  prenatal,  gynecological,  and  pediatric  medical  serv- 
ices; home  visitation;  nutritional  services;  transportation  services; 
child  care;  parenting  education;  and  such  other  social  and  medical 
services  as  are  determined  to  be  necessary  by  the  state  and  are  al- 
lowed under  regulations  of  the  secretary.  Services  may  be  provided 
in  either  residential  or  non-residential  facilities. 

The  creation  of  comprehensive  substance  abuse  programs  will  be 
optional  with  the  states.  Programs  may  be  established  in  those 
areas  that  the  state  determines  have  particular  need  for  such  pro- 
grams. The  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  will  be  au- 
thorized to  waive  Medicaid  state-wideness  and  comparability  re- 
quirements where  necessary  and  appropriate  to  enable  a  state  to 
establish  a  comprehensive  substance  abuse  treatment  program. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you  very  much.  You  have  given  us  an  ex- 
cellent statement,  and  we  appreciate  it.  Thank  you,  gentlemen, 
very  much.  We  appreciate  your  appearance. 

Our  next  is  Mrs.  Lee  Ducat.  Come  around,  Mrs.  Ducat.  You  have 
a  young  gentleman,  Nick  Walters. 


LEE  DUCAT,  PRESIDENT,  THE  NATIONAL  DISEASE  RESEARCH  INTER- 
CHANGE AND  THE  HUMAN  BIOLOGICAL  DATA  INTERCHANGE 
NICK  WALTERS 

Ms.  Ducat.  Congressman  Natcher,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
tell  you  today  is  Nick's  14th  birthday. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Happy  Birthday. 

Ms.  DucAT.  And  he  has  chosen  to  spend  it  with  you. 

We  are  very  glad  and  honored  to  be  here  with  you  today.  I  am 
here  to  remind  you  about  diabetes. 


Thursday,  May  16,  1991. 
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You  and  I  have  talked  so  many  times  and  this  committee  has 
been  very  supportive  of  the  entire  diabetes  program  and  I  am  here 
to  remind  you  that  diabetes  continues  to  be  an  accelerating  prob- 
lem. 

I  want  to  ask  you  to  note  that  the  population  of  the  diabetics  of 
our  country  are  accelerating.  The  population  is  epidemic  at  this 
point.  We  have  14  million  diabetics. 

It  is  still  the  leading  cause  of  blindness,  heart  disease,  amputa- 
tions. Those  on  dialysis  and  waiting  for  kidney  transplants,  most  of 
them  are  diabetics.  Our  kids  look  great.  They  don't  walk  around 
and  remind  you  they  have  diabetes.  Yet  they  and  their  loved  ones 
represent  a  huge  constituency. 

Fourteen  million  with  diabetes  and  those  that  love  them,  prob- 
ably 60  million.  Probably  thousands  in  the  State  of  Kentucky. 

Children,  young  people,  babies,  adults,  all  who  have  diabetes  and 
have  to  inject  themselves  every  single  day  with  insulin  in  order  to 
live. 

I  am  here  to  ask  you  to  continue  the  new  initiative  we  started 
last  year  and  that  was  the  search  for  diabetes  genes.  Diabetes  is 
the  oldest  disease  known  to  man.  Yet  today  in  1991  we  do  not  know 
the  cause  of  diabetes.  We  have  some  treatments,  but  we  do  not 
have  a  cure.  And  we  are  here  to  say  to  you,  would  you  fund  $15 
million  into  the  search  for  the  diabetes  genes.  This  is  a  united 
cause. 

The  whole  diabetes  community,  Congressman  Natcher,  is  united 
behind  the  search  for  the  diabetes  genes.  We  need  to  unravel  the 
genetics  of  diabetes  and  we  are  asking  you  fund  this  initiative  this 
year. 

We  also  are  asking  that  you  remedy  inequities  of  diabetes  fund- 
ing. We  are  asking  that  NIH  receive  about  $10  billion.  We  are 
asking  that  NIDDC  receive  about  $856  million,  and  the  diabetes 
budget  within  NIDDC  be  funded  at  approximately  $356  million.  Di- 
abetes is  the  third  leading  cause  of  death  in  our  country  behind 
cancer  and  heart  disease.  Cancer  is  funded  way  up  here.  Heart  is 
funded  about  here,  and  the  diabetes  is  funded  around  here. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  that,  because  I  think  it  needs  to 
be  equalized.  There  needs  to  be  some  equity  into  diabetes  research 
budgets.  We  need  to  cure  this  disease,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
in  completing  my  testimony  and  turning  it  over  to  my  worthy  com- 
panion, to  be  our  advocates  to  save  our  children. 

There  is  a  huge  constituency  out  there  in  Maryland,  in  Ken- 
tucky, in  Pennsylvania,  throughout  our  country  and  this  commit- 
tee is  going  to  be  hearing  from  this  constituency  on  a  continuous 
basis  loud  and  clear,  urging  you  to  be  advocates  for  our  children  to 
save  our  children. 

I  would  like  to  turn  over  the  testimony  to  Nick. 

[The  statement  of  Ms.  Ducat  follows:] 
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Dear  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

I  am  Lee  Ducat,  and  I  return  to  you  today  as  a  concerned  parent 
and  grandparent,  concerned  for  my  son  and  his  children  and  the  14 
million  Americans  vho  are  afflicted  with  the  dreaded  disease  known 
as  Diabetes  —  a  disease  with  no  cure  that  costs  our  Nation  more 
than  $25  billion  every  year.     If  the  Federal  Government  would  only 
challenge  Diabetes  the  way  it  did  Saddam  Hussein's  invasion  of 
Kuwait,  we  would,  no  doubt,  find  the  cure  for  Diabetes! 

Desert  Storm  revealed  our  Government's  advanced  military  technology 
was  supremely  effective  in  the  Middle  East.    Now  is  the  time  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  take  existing  medical  and  scientific 
technologies  to  new  heights  by  focusing  its  energy  on  14  million 
Americans  and  their  families  who  suffer  from  Diabetes  and  its 
debilitating  complications.     I  am  here  today  to  urge  you  and  your 
colleagues  to  support  funding  for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
in  the  amount  of    $9,770  billion.  National  Institute  of  Diabetes  and 
Digestive  and  Kidney  Diseases  Director  Philip  Gorden's  professional 
judgment  request  of  $856,689,000  and  National  Center  for  Research 
Resources  Director  Robert  Whitney's  professional  judgment  request  of 
$711«308,000.     In  addition,  I  urge  you  to  fund  the  Diabetes  Division 
of  NIDDK  $385,510,000.     The  NIDDK  and  NCRR  are  the  two  critical 
components  of  the  NIH  geared  to  combat  Diabetes  in  an  effort  to  find 
its  thus-far  elusive  cure.    These  much  needed  dollars  would  be  well 
spent  to  save  billions  of  dollars  now  and  in  the  future,  if  they  are 
directed  towards  the  existing  and  rapidly  developing  technologies 
used  in  gene  research  and  alternative  resources  to  discover  the 
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Diabetes  Genes. 

As  you  know,  I  appeared  before  you  last  year  to  announce  a 
coordinated  effort  by  the  research  conununity  and  NIDDK  to  undertake 
the  Search  for  the  Diabetes  Genes.    And  I  am  pleased  to  tell  you 
today  that  two  key  discoveries  have  hetn  made  within  the  last 
several  months  to  Identify  genes  related  to  Diabetes.    For  example, 
the  gene  marker  has  been  discovered  in  a  rare  form  of  Diabetes  known 
as  Maturity  Onset  Diabetes  of  the  Young  or  "MODY".    Also,  the  gene 
that  produces  GAD,  an  enzyme  found  in  islet  cells  has  profound 
implications  as  a  first  step  in  solving  the  mystery  of  Diabetes. 

Both  of  these  exciting  discoveries  hold  out  hope  for  the  future,  but 
also  serve  to  point  out  the  importance  of  the  Search  for  the 
Diabetes  Genes  initiative  and  the  urgency  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  capitalize  on  the  momentum  in  the  Diabetes  research  community  by 
funding  the  Search  for  the  Diabetes  Genes  initiative  an  additional 
$30  million  dollars  over  the  next  two  years.     NDRI  and  HBDI  support 
this  figure*  which  has  been  embraced  by  NIDDK,  the  National  Diabetes 
Advisory  Board  and  the  entire  Diabetes  research  community,  as  well 
as  the  major  volunteer  health  organization,  the  Juvenile  Diabetes 
Foundation,  which  I  founded  more  than  20  years  ago.    With  a 
membership  of  over  500,000  families,  JDF  is  the  largest  volunteer 
health  organization  committed  to  support  research  to  find  the  cause 
and  the  cure  for  Diabetes  and  its  complications. 

JDF  is  the  product  of  my  personal  experience  and  the  collective 
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experience  of  a  number  of  families  who  suffered  and  continue  to 
suffer  as  I  do.    When  my  son  was  diagnosed  a  Diabetic  as  a  nine  year 
old,  I  was  motivated  into  action,  determined  to  find  the  cause  and 
the  cure  for  Diabetes  by  focusing  national  attention  on  this 
debilitating  disease  that  does  irreversable  damage  to  our  kidneys, 
our  heart,  our  eyes  and  our  nervous  system  —  virtually  every  one  of 
the  body's  organs  —  and  disproportionately  so  to  minority 
populations  like  Blacks,  Hispanics,  Native  Americans  and  Native 
Hawaiians.    Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  head  towards  the  21st  Century,  the 
mission  is  not  yet  complete.    The  cause  of  Diabetes  is  still  unknown 
—  it  will  continue  to  elude  our  nation's  top  researchers  without  a 
stepped  up  financial  commitment  by  the  Federal  Government.     But,  as 
I  mentioned  above,  with  the  discoveries  of  two  Diabetes  related 
genes,  we  are  moving  closer  to  a  cure.    We  have  the  technology. 

Responding  to  the  scientific  research  community's  discovery  that 
Diabetes  is  a  genetic  disease,  I  founded  the  Human  Biological  Data 
Interchange  (HBDI),  whose  goal  is  to  provide  researchers  with 
information  and  statistics  about  families  with  Diabetes  to  trace  the 
disease  throughout  the  various  segments  of  our  population.     I  am 
proud  to  announce  the  HBDI  has  over  4,000  diabetic  families  on  its 
database  and  has  produced  8,949  immortal  family  cell  lines  for  use 
by  researchers  —  a  monumental  first  step  towards  helping 
researchers  pinpoint  the  Diabetes  genes.    With  these  families,  the 
research  can  move  forward.    The  scientific  research  community  knows 
that  finding  the  Diabetes  genes  will  unlock  the  door  to  the  causes 
and  the  cure  for  Diabetes.    The  human  resources,  the  researchers  and 
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technologies  exist  to  find  the  Diabetes  genes.    Now  we  need  the 
Federal  Government's  financial  support! 

Recognizing  that  Diabetes  genes  research  should  be  the  Federal 
Government's  major  thrust  to  solve  the  mysteries  of  this  horrible 
disease,  the  NIDDK,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Gorden,  convened  a 
year  ago  the  most  eminent  researchers  from  around  the  country  for  a 
meeting  he  titled  "The  Search  for  the  Diabetes  Genes".    As  an 
invited  guest  and  participant  at  this  meeting,  I  was  excited  to 
observe  this  expert  panel  reach  a  consensus  on  the  need  to  exploit 
fully  the  new  research  leads  in  this  field,  and  to  take  advantage  of 
the  broad  array  of  new  molecular  biology  techniques  to  discover  the 
Diabetes  genes.     NIDDK  currently  has  invested  slightly  less  than 
$10.5  million  in  Diabetes  genes  research  to  combat  a  disease  that 
costs  our  nation  an  estimated  $25  billion  annually.  Appropriating 
an  additional  $30  million  is  equivalent  to  spending  $2.00  to  save 
$1,300.00,  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  some  14  million 
Americans  afflicted  with  the  disease.    The  possibility  for 
preventing  Diabetes  for  future  generations  is  no  doubt  a  "blue  chip" 
investment  of  our  taxpayers'  money! 

Doubters  may  question  the  worthiness  of  such  an  investment  in  the 
future  health  of  our  nation.     In  this  respect,  I  must  simply  say  the 
investment  can  and  will  pay  off!     Successful  NIH-sponsored  gene 
research  must  not  go  unnoticed.    Last  year  a  massive  five-year 
effort,  spearheaded  by  the  NIH,  produced  the  identification,  cloning 
and  sequencing  of  the  Cystic  Fibrosis  gene!     This  awesome 
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achievement  will  serve  as  the  catalyst  to  discover  the  cause  and  the 
cure  for  Cystic  Fibrosis.     More  recently,  NIH-sponsored  researchers 
discovered  the  gene  that  causes  Nuerof ibromatosis .     The  cloning  of 
these  genes  has  changed  drastically  the  direction  of  research 
towards  prevention  and  cure. 

Diabetes  is  certainly  a  more  complex  disease.    Researchers  recognize 
more  than  one  gene  is  responsible  for  the  disease,  yet,  initial 
breakthroughs  have  been  made  which  must  now  be  exploited  by 
intensifying  The  Search  for  the  Diabetes  Genes.    For  instance,  a 
dramatic  discovery  within  the  last  three  years  has  uncovered  a 
Diabetes  susceptability  gene  in  insulin-dependent  or  Type  I 
Diabetes.    This  gene  appears  to  be  necessary,  but  not  completely 
sufficient  to  cause  the  disease.     In  animal  models,  funded  by  the 
NCRR,  there  is  a  suggestion  that  additional  genes  are  involved,  but 
as  yet,  no  other  gene  has  been  identified  in  humans.     There  is  an 
urgent  need  to  search  for  these  other  potential  Diabetes  genes  in 
insulin  dependent  Diabetes. 

As  promising  as  these  research  results  are,  they  cannot  be  expanded 
upon  or  learned  from  without  additional  Federal  funding.     The  harsh 
reality  is  that  since  NIDDK's  Fiscal  Year  1987  budget  of 
$510,880,000,  its  budgets  have  decreased  annually  in  constant, 
inflation-adjusted  1987  dollars.     The  President's  budget  request  for 
NIDDK  in  Fiscal  Year  1992  is  $658,557,000.     In  1987  dollars,  this 
comes  to  a  dismal  $389,836,000,  a  $  268,721,000  loss!     During  this 
timeframe,  the  budget  for  the  Division  of  Diabetes  also  has 
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decreased  woefully  in  constant,  inflation-adjusted  1987  dollars. 
The  President's  Fiscal  Year  1992  request  is  $282,979,000,  which  is  a 
horrific  §173,141,000  in  1987  dollars.     This  represents  more  than  a 
$53,500,000  decline  from  the  Division's  $226,901,000  Fiscal  Year 
1987  budget.     Pure  and  simple:     Our  children  —  our  nation's  future 
—  cannot  afford  to  accept  this  downward  spiral.    We  can  and  must  do 
better.    Consistent  with  Dr.  Gorden's  professional  judgment  request 
for  NIDDK  of  $856,689,000,  the  Diabetes  Division  should  receive 
$385,510,000,  which  would  be  a  45  percent  increase  over  the 
Division's  Fiscal  Year  1991  Budget  of  $265,702,000. 

And  unfortunately,  the  NCRR  funding  experience  has  not  been  any 
better.     Since  1988,  when  its  budget  was  $368,153,000,  NCRR's  budget 
has  steadily  declined  in  real  dollars  such  that  the  President's 
Fiscal  Year  1992  request  is  an  anemic  $320,975,000,  which  is  less 
than  half  of  Dr.  Whitney's  $711,308,000  professional  judgment 
request.     Slicing  NCRR's  budget  by  nearly  $50  million  over  four 
years  undermines  the  very  purpose  of  the  entire  NIH,  which  depends 
on  resources  to  conduct  research  to  find  cures  for  costly 
diseases!     And  during  this  very  time,  NCRR  was  elevated  from 
"Division"  status  to  "National  Center"  status  in  recognition  of  its 
vital  service  to  the  entire  NIH.     Unfortunately,  improved  funding 
has  not  followed  its  improved  status.     The  ripple  effect  of  this 
budget  cutting  will  no  doubt  be  felt  by  all  of  the  NIH  institutes 
that  depend  upon  NCRR's  research  resources.     Within  NCRR,  the 
Biological  Models  and  Materials  Research  section  serves  a  vital 
function,  providing  the  basic  research  resources  for  NIH-funded 
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researchers  to  carry  out  their  iroportant  work.    The  President's 
Fiscal  Year  1992  budget  request  for  BMMR  is  only  $8,365,000.  This 
is  simply  not  enough  for  BMMR  to  carry  out  its  crucial  work.  NCRR, 
through  BMMR  can  provide,  for  instance,  the  research  resources  to 
NIDDK  to  facilitate  the  Search  for  the  Diabetes  Genes.     Towards  this 
end,  NDRI  and  HBDI  strongly  support  Dr.  Whitney's  professional 
judgment  request  of  $711,308,000  for  NCRR  and  $26,497,000  for  BMMR. 

Since  1970,  when  I  became  actively  involved  with  Diabetes,  the 
greatest  advances  in  Diabetes  research  have  been  made  when  the 
Federal  Government,  private  industry,  the  scientific  research 
community  and  the  voluntary  health  organizations  have  coalesced  to 
put  forward  a  truly  concerted  effort.     Today,  the  JDF  International, 
one  of  the  largest  voluntary  health  organizations  in  the  world, 
supports  the  Search  for  the  Diabetes  Genes  and  we  are  working  side 
by  side  to  find  the  cure  for  Diabetes.     Now  is  the  time  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  join  this  effort  with  financial  support  to 
transform  our  knowledge  and  quickly  evolving  genetic  technology, 
techniques  and  therapy  into  action  to  guarantee  that  the  1990s 
produce  the  Diabetes  genes 1 

On  behalf  of  NDRI  and  HBDI,  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to 
present  our  views-     I  would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you 
may  have. 
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j  Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you,  Ms.  Ducat.  You  have  given  us  an  ex- 
|i    cellent  statement. 

Nick,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you  before  the  committee  and, 
again,  happy  birthday. 
I       Mr.  Walters.  Good  afternoon.  Chairman  Natcher,  and  members 
j    of  the  subcommittee. 

!  I  want  to  thank  you  for  letting  me  speak  before  you  today, 
i  Today,  May  16th,  as  you  know,  is  my  birthday.  I  am  now  14 
I  years  old,  but  the  reason  I  have  come  to  speak  to  you  today  and 
i  encourage  you  to  support  diabetes  research  is  because  of  the  day  it 
1  was  almost  my  death  day,  July  9,  1987.  That  is  the  day  they  rushed 
jj    me  to  the  hospital  in  a  diabetic  coma.  That  is  the  day  they  told  my 

parents  to  call  our  clergy. 
That  is  the  day  that  changed  my  life  forever. 
The  main  thing  I  wanted  you  to  know  about  juvenile  diabetes  is 

no  one  is  immune.  You  can  be  fine  one  day  and  dead  the  next. 
I  Your  children  and  grandchildren  could  be  like  me,  begging  anyone 
j  and  everyone  to  pay  attention  to  help  solve  this  nationwide  prob- 
!    lem,  a  problem  which  is  solvable  by  money. 

j  I  read  the  papers.  I  know  the  times  are  tough,  but  this  disease, 
diabetes,  is  not  just  for  our  times.  It  has  been  around  for  35  centur- 
ies. Why  can't  we  bring  it  to  an  end?  I  like  sports,  especially  base- 
ball, as  I  am  sure  many  of  you  do.  Do  you  know  the  top  baseball 
star  has  a  $25  million  contract?  Sounds  astronomical,  doesn't  it? 
Yet,  the  sum  of  $30  million  seems  paltry — reach  to  help  14  million 
j  Americans,  or  broken  down,  about  35,000  people  in  each  congres- 
sional district  in  America.  Think  about  the  good  you  could  do  for 
the  people  with  diabetes  in  your  district,  plus  their  family  and 
friends,  all  votes. 

When  Ms.  Ducat  called  and  asked — nothing  could  be  worse  than 
what  happened  to  me  almost  four  years  ago.  I  have  to  be  here 
today.  I  don't  want  any  other  kids  or  adults  to  go  through  my 
almost-death  day  or  any  of  the  bad  days  I  have  had  since  insulin- 
dependent  diabetes  became  a  part  of  my  life. 

Thank  you.  I  would  like  to  give  you  a  book  I  have  written  about 
diabetes,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  Natcher.  You  certainly  may.  You  come  on  up  here  now  and 
this  lady  is  going  to  take  your  picture. 

Thank  you  very  much.  We  appreciate  your  appearance  before 
our  committee.  I  look  forward  to  reading  this. 

Our  next  witness  is  Ross  Sweat.  Come  around,  Mr.  Sweat.  We 
would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  at  this  time. 

Thursday,  May  16,  1991. 

WITNESS 

ROSS  SWEAT,  DIRECTOR,  NEW  MEXICO  DIVISION  OF  VOCATIONAL  REHA- 
BILITATION ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  STATE  ADMINISTRATORS 
OF  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 

Mr.  Sweat.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  so  glad  I  had  to  have  a  muscle 
spasm  so  I  could  show  off. 
Thank  you  for  your  patience. 

Mr.  Natcher.  We  are  delighted  to  have  you  with  us. 
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Mr.  Sweat.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Ross  Sweat.  I  am  Direc-  ! 
tor  of  the  New  Mexico  Division  of  Vocational  RehabiUtation.  I  am  ! 
here  today  to  represent  the  Council  of  State  Administrators  for  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  to  speak  concerning  the  Vocation  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  1973,  as  amended.  \ 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity.  I  suppose  that  the  title  I  am  proud- 
est of  is  that  of  taxpayer.  Twenty-one  years  ago  I  lived  in  a  nursing  I 
home.  I  was  a  tax  user,  a  heavy  tax  user,  and  without  very  much  i 
hope,  without  very  much  vision  for  the  future  about  what  my  ! 
future  would  be.  I  became  involved  with  vocational  rehabilitation,  ' 
was  assisted  to  develop  independent  living  skills  and  to  become  a  j 
taxpayer.  I 

In  fact,  on  my  last  paycheck,  I  note  in  State  and  Federal  income  ' 

tax,  not  to  mention  Social  Security  taxes,  I  pay  more  money  in  two  | 

weeks  than  I  received  in  Social  Security  benefits  every  month  for  i 

14  years.  I 

I  think  that  many  Americans  with  disabilities  could  cherish  my  I 
opportunity  to  pay  taxes  and  to  be  a  contributing  member  of  socie-  j 
ty.  I  got  my  independence  from  the  Rehab  Act.  The  Constitution  ' 
guarantees  my  civil  rights,  especially  with  the  Americans  with  Dis- 
abilities Act  Congress  passed  last  summer,  but  it  was  from  the 
Rehab  Act  and  work  and  honest  labor  that  I  gained  my  independ- 
ence. ! 

I  believe  fully  that  the  Rehab  Act  is  a  deficit  reducer,  that  as  you 
provide  funds  for  that  that  you  are  providing  opportunities  for  j 
people  with  disabilities  to  leave  the  welfare  rolls,  the  benefit  rolls  I 
and  join  the  tax  rolls.  The  recommendations  that  are  being  made 
to  you  in  terms  of  funding  from  the  Council  of  State  Administra- 
tors would  be  more  than  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  State  agen-  j 
cies  to  provide  services  to  people  with  disabilities,  and  would  more  i 
than  generate  in  taxes  over  the  years  what  it  cost.  ' 

I  am  grateful  to  you  and  to  the  Members  of  the  Congress  who  ! 

over  the  years  have  given  money,  have  funded  the  Rehabilitation  i 

Act  so  that  we  could  buy  services  so  people  with  disabilities  could  | 

gain  their  independence.  I 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  put  more  money  into  | 

vocational  rehabilitation.  There  will  be  more  people  like  me  who  ! 

will  be  grateful.  You  will  buy  more  productivity.  More  important,  ' 

for  people  with  disabilities,  you  will  buy  more  freedom.  i 

Thank  you  very  much,  sir.  j 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Sweat.  You  have  given  I 

us  an  excellent  statement.  Not  only  that,  you  have  been  patient  ! 
with  us.  We  appreciate  it. 

Sometimes  we  stay  in  here  long  after  the  sun  drops  down.  We  ; 
have  been  here  for  weeks.  We  enjoy  meeting  with  you  people  and  | 
listening  to  you  and  hearing  from  you.  We  appreciate  your  appear- 
ance. ' 

Mr.  Natcher.  Come  around.  Dr.  Cole.  ! 

Dr.  Cole,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you  before  the  committee.  You 

know  what  the  bible  says  about  the  last  witness?  Something  about  , 

the  last  shall  be  first.  We  are  going  to  listen  to  you.  You  go  right  , 

ahead.  j 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Sweat  follows:]  j 

I 


! 
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COUNCIL  OF  STATE  ADMINISTRATORS  OF  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 

The  Council  of  State  Administrators  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  is 
comprised  of  the  chief  administrators  of  the  public  agencies  providing  rehabilitation  services 
to  persons  with  disabihties  in  the  fifty  states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  territories. 

These  agencies  constitute  the  state  partners  in  the  State-Federal  Program  of 
Rehabilitation  Services  for  persons  with  mental  and/or  physical  disabilities,  as  authorized 
by  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  P.L.  93-112,  as  amended. 

While  the  Rehabihtation  Act  is  the  cornerstone  of  our  Nation's 
conmiitment  to  assisting  ehgible  people  with  disabihties  to  obtain 
competitive  employment  and  to  hve  independent  and  productive  Uves,  it  is  severely 
underfunded. 

When  one  considers  that  a  Louis  Harris  and  Associates  study  estimates  that  two  out 
of  every  three  adults  with  a  disabihty  are  unemployed,  and  that  the  Rehabihtation  Program 
has  the  resources  to  provide  services  to  only  one  in  twenty  ehgible  people,  it  constitutes  an 
unacceptable  tragedy  for  the  milhons  of  people  with  disabihties  who  need  services,  yet  are 
unable  to  receive  them. 

The  great  responsibihty  placed  upon  the  Rehabihtation  Program  now  becomes  even 
more  acute,  with  the  passage  and  implementation  of  the  "Americans  with  Disabihties  Act" 
(ADA).  The  ADA  will  vastly  expand  opportunities  for  all  Americans  with  disabihties.  It 
is  vital  that  the  Rehabihtation  Program  be  fuUy  prepared  to  assist  people  with  disabihties 
to  fully  realize  the  promise  of  this  landmark  legislation. 
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VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  SERVICES;  BASIC  STATE  GRANTS 

FY  1992  CSAVR  RECOMMENDATION  $2,500,000,000 

FY  1992  AUTHORIZATION  $1,993,669,000 

Basic  State  Service  Grants  are  the  lifeblood  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Program,  financing  the  provision  of  vocational  rehabilitation  services  to  eligible  individuals 
with  mental  and  physical  disabihties. 

These  Federal  dollars,  matched  with  state  monies,  permit  State  Rehabilitation 
Agencies  to  provide,  or  to  contract  with  private  organizations  and  agencies  to  provide, 
individualized,  comprehensive  services  to  eligible  persons  with  mental  and/or 
physical  disabilities,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  these  individuals  employed  and 
independent. 

Such  services  may  include  evaluation;  comprehensive  diagnostic  sendees;  counseling; 
physical  restoration;  rehabilitation  engineering;  the  provision  of  various  kinds  of  training  and 
training  supphes,  tools  and  equipment;  prosthetic  devices;  placement;  transportation;  post- 
employment  services;  and  any  other  service  necessary  to  rehabilitate  an  individual  into 
employment. 

For  Fiscal  Year  1990,  the  Federal  Government  advises  that  the 
$1,528,500,000  appropriated  for  Basic  State  Vocational  Rehabilitation  served  937,951  people 
with  disabilities,  of  whom  approximately  23  percent  were  rehabilitated  into  employment 

Despite  this  expenditure,  there  still  are  not  sufficient  funds  to  serve  all  those  eUgible, 
disabled  people  who  have  the  potential  and  desire  to  work  and  who  need  rehabilitation 
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services  to  obtain  employment  and  self-sufficiency. 

Alanningly  enough,  our  best  estimates  are  that  State  Rehabilitation 
Agencies  are  able  to  serve  only  one  out  or  every  twenty  people  who  are  eUgible,  due  to  a 
total  lack  of  resources. 

In  FY  1990,  683  percent  of  all  individuals  served  by  State  Rehabilitation  Agencies 
are  described  as  being  "severely  disabled"  by  the  Federal  Rehabilitation  Services 
Administration  (RSA), 

In  carrying  out  the  mandate  of  the  Act  to  give  priority  of  service  to  the  rehabilitation 
of  individuals  who  are  severely  disabled,  State  Agencies  have  found  that  the  costs  ~  in  time, 
effort,  and  money  for  services  ~  are  much  greater  than  the  cost  of  rehabilitating  people  less 
severely  disabled,  greater  by  over  50  percent. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  alarming  to  note  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  Federal 
Rehabilitation  Appropriation  has  remained  virmaUy  stagnant  since  1980.  According  to  the 
Congressional  Research  Service,  it  increased  by  only  1.8  percent  from  1980  to  1988. 

This  means  that  the  Program  is  serving  fewer  people,  while  expending  more  money 
for  services,  staff  training,  equipment,  and  facilities. 

With  these  statistics  in  mind,  the  Council  strongly  urges  that  the 
Congress  provide  Federal  appropriations  for  Basic  State  Vocational 
Rehabihtation  Services  in  the  amount  of  $2,500,000,000  for  Fiscal  Year  1992. 

A  recent  CSAVR  Survey  of  all  State  Rehabilitation  Agencies  found  that  with  a 
Congressional  appropriation  of  $2,500,000,000  million  for  FY  1992,  an  additional  522,263 
people  with  disabilities  will  receive  these  vital  rehabilitation  services. 

The  Survey  also  shows  that  the  States  clearly  have  the  abihty  to  match,  and 
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effectively  use,  these  valuable  service  monies. 

The  justification  for  higher  funding  levels  stems  from  the  purpose  for  which  the 
money  is  spent~the  prevention  of  an  incalculable  waste  of  human  potential,  a  purpose  on 
which  no  price  tag  can  be  placed. 

Appropriating  additional  monies  for  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services  reduces  the 
Federal  Deficit. 

Over  the  decades.  Vocational  Rehabilitation  has  more  than  paid  for  itself  by  helping 
persons  with  disabilities  increase  their  earning 

capacity;  by  freeing  family  members  to  work;  and/or  by  decreasing  the  amount  of  welfare 
payments,  health  services,  and  social  services  they  might  need;  as  well  as  by  assisting  them 
to  become  taxpayers. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  has  stated  that  "a  reduction  of  funds  for 
rehabilitation...  would  generate  increases  in  other  parts  of  the  federal  and  state  budgets." 

Funds  appropriated  for  Vocational  Rehabilitation  are  a  sound  investment  of  the 
Public's  money. 

OTHER  PROGRAMS  AUTHORIZED  BY  THE  REHABILITATION  ACT 

The  Rehabilitation  Act  is  recognized  as  the  most  complete  and  well-  balanced  piece 
of  legislation  in  the  human  services  field.  In  addition  to  the  Basic  State  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Services  Program,  the  Act  contains  provisions  for  (1)  an  innovation  and 
expansion  program;  (2)  a  training  program;  (3)  a  research  program;  (4)  a  comprehensive 
services  for  independent  living  program;  (5)  a  supported  employment  program;  and,  among 
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others,  (6)  special  projects  and  demonstration  efforts. 

The  CSAVR  strongly  supports  adequate  funding  for  all  Sections  of  the  Act,  and 
wholeheartedly  joins  with  the  recommendations  provided  this  Subcommittee  by  other 
Organizations  and  Advocates. 
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PROGRAM 

FY  1991 

APPROPRIATION 

CSAVR  FY  1992 
RECOMMENDATION 

(in  millions) 

(in  millions) 

Basic  State  Grants 

$1,632,625 

$2,500.0 

Supported  Employment 

29.150 

60.0 

Rehabilitation  Training 

33.353 

50.0 

Independent  Living,  Part  A, 
Comprehensive  State  Services 

13.619 

100.0 

Independent  Living,  Part  B, 
Centers  for  Independent  Living 

27.579 

45.0 

Independent  Living,  Part  C, 
Services  for  Older  Blind  Ind. 

^  Q1zl 

zo.u 

Independent  Living,  Part  D, 
Protection  and  Advocacy 

.976 

10.0 

Client  Assistance 

8.310 

15.0 

Special  Demonstrations 

29.09 

35.0 

Projects  with  Industry 

19.445 

50.0 

Special  Recreation 

2.617 

3.1 

Nat.  Institute  for  Disability 
and  Rehabilitation  Research 

58.924 

70.0 

6 
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Thursday,  May  16,  1991. 

WITNESS  j 

THEODORE  COLE,  MD  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF 
PHYSICAL  MEDICINE  AND  REHABILITATION,  THE  AMERICAN  CON- 
GRESS OF  REHABILITATION  MEDICINE,  AND  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  ACA- 
DEMIC PHYSIATRISTS 

Dr.  Cole.  Congressman,  giving  me  this  opportunity  to  be  last 
gave  me  an  opportunity  to  listen  to  the  others,  which  I  truly  appre- 
ciate and  grew  from.  I  am  proud  to  be  part  of  a  presentation  to 
your  committee  today,  ranging  across  such  a  wide  variety  of 
worthy  projects.  There  wasn't  one  I  don't  support. 

I  am  Ted  Cole,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Medi- 
cine and  Rehabilitation  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  I  am  also 
First  Vice  President  of  the  American  Congress  of  Rehabilitation 
Medicine  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  the  Association  of  Academ- 
ic Physiatrists.  However,  most  relevant  to  today's  testimony,  I  am  I 
also  a  member  of  the  advisory  Board  for  the  National  Center  of 
Medical  Rehabilitation  Research  recently  established  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

I  am  testifying  on  behalf  of  the  American  Academy  of  Physical 
Medicine  and  Rehabilitation,  a  medical  specialty  society  of  about  [ 
4000  members,  the  American  Congress  of  Rehabilitation  Medicine,  ' 
an  interdisciplinary  society  of  rehabilitation  professionals,  and  the 
Association  of  Academic  Physiatrists,  which  is  comprised  of  the 
academic  heads  of  Medical  Rehabilitation  in  North  America. 

I  am  here  today  to  request  a  $10  million  increase  in  the  budget  i 
for  fiscal  year  1992  of  the  newly  established  National  Center  for 
Medical  Rehabilitation  Research  which  is  within  the  National  In- 
stitute on  Child  Health  and  Human  Development  at  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  The  Center  was  created  six  months  ago  by  ' 
Public  Law  101-613,  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  Amend-  ! 
ments  of  1990,  and  was  chartered  at  the  National  Institutes  of  I 
Health  four  months  ago.  I 

Fiscal  year  1992  will,  therefore,  be  the  first  full  fiscal  year  of  its  . 
operation.  I  am  also  testifying  for  a  coalition  of  21  organizations  of  i 
the  professionals  and  disability  organizations  including  the  Para-  I 
lyzed  Veterans  of  America,  the  National  Head  Injury  Foundation,  ' 
the  Spina  Bifida  Association,  the  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Associa-  | 
tion,  the  Polio  Society,  the  amputee  and  prosthetics  community  j 
and  others.  i 

Public  Law  101-613  establishing  the  National  Research  Center  | 
was  a  fitting  successor  to  the  enactment  in  July  of  1990  of  the  his-  ; 
toric  Americans  With  Disabilities  Act  because  it  creates  leadership  i 
and  responsibility  for  medical  rehabilitation  science  in  the  world's  I 
greatest  biomedical  research  agency,  the  National  Institutes  of  i 
Health.  | 

Research  in  medical  rehabilitation  is  focused  on  enabling  persons  | 
with  physical  disabilities  to  function  independently  and  to  improve  ' 
their  quality  of  life.  This  new  agency  and  program  will  foster  basic  j! 
and  clinical  research  which  will  lead  to  improved  medical  care,  ■ 
technology,  and  technology  transfer  thereby  enabling  greater  inde-  I 
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!  pendence  and  opportunities  for  the  nation's  35  million  physically 
I  disabled  persons. 

j     While  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  has  supported  research 

I  related  to  physical  disability,  numerous  issues  of  vital  concern  to 

II  consumers  of  care  and  providers  of  service  have  been  neglected. 
I  The  effort  has  not  been  guided  by  a  plan  and  they  have  been  inad- 
j  equate  resources.  ''The  prevalence  and  cost  of  disability  ranks  it  as 
j  the  nation's  largest  health  problem",  according  to  the  June  1990 
I  Task  Force  Report  on  Medical  Rehabilitation  Research  written 
i  upon  request  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  Therefore,  it  is 
I  timely  that  this  Center  and  program  have  been  created. 

Let  me  give  some  background.  In  November  of  1989,  the  Nation- 
I  al  Institutes  of  Health  established  a  panel  to  explore  the  research 
'  needs  of  medical  rehabilitation.  That  panel  recommended  that  a 
I  conference  of  experts  be  held  to  establish  a  research  agenda  in 
j  medical  rehabilitation  for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  It  also 
!  recommended  that  a  program  in  research  training  be  established. 
|i  In  June  of  1990,  the  conference  was  held  and  I  was  privileged  to 
j  co-chair  it  with  Dr.  Reggie  Edgerton,  Professor  of  Kinesiology,  at 
I  the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles. 

The  conference  report  which  has  been  shared  with  the  subcom- 
mittee recommended  the  establishment  of  a  "solid  program  of  basic 
research  in  a  broad  range  of  scientific  disciplines"  and  a  compre- 
I   hensive  effort  in  clinical  research  to  evaluate  medical  techniques 
and  technology. 

The  report  written  by  over  100  of  the  nation's  top  scientists  in 
related  fields  was  recognized  as  the  most  comprehensive  ever  un- 
dertaken and  demonstrates  ''the  urgency,  need  and  wisdom  of  ag- 
gressively pursuing  the  priorities  and  goals  of  the  report."  The  fol- 
lowing are  just  a  few  of  the  priorities: 

One,  research  in  biomechanics  of  muscle  and  joint  strength,  and 
improved  prosthetic  and  orthotic  devices; 

Two,  research  on  electrical  stimulation  as  a  method  to  treat  loss 
of  sensation  and  weakness; 

Three,  research  to  improve  thinking,  reasoning  and  recall; 

Four,  research  on  normalizing  sexual  function  In  spinal  cord  in- 
jured men  and  women  in  order  to  enable  reproduction  and  safe 
child  birth. 

The  justification  of  this  effort  is  the  positive  impact  which  medi- 
cal rehabilitation  research  has  had  on  the  ability  of  persons  with 
physical  disabilities  to  function  independently.  Examples  of  ex- 
panded research  in  these  areas  are  numerous.  For  example,  control 
of  bowel  and  bladder  functions  is  critical  to  the  ability  to  function 
independently  for  people  with  spinal  cord  injury,  spina  bifida, 
stroke,  and  similar  conditions. 

The  condition  which  most  frequently  prevents  young  adults  with 
spina  bifida  from  entering  the  work  force  and  becoming  socially  in- 
tegrated is  bowel  and  bladder  dysfunction.  Research  will  enable  us 
to  help  people  control  these  functions.  Expanded  research  on  bio- 
materials  for  prosthesis  or  orthotic  devices  such  as  muscle  replace- 
ment materials  or  replacement  materials  for  massive  bone  loss  can 
substantially  expand  the  recreational  and  career  opportunities  of 
persons  with  physical  disabilities. 
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Research  on  the  control  of  spasticity  for  individuals  with  cerebral 
palsy  and  other  neurological  conditions  which  produce  spasticity 
will  enable  greater  productivity  and  a  better  quality  of  life  for  such 
individuals. 

Research  to  determine  the  causes  of  muscle  weakness  and  atro- 
phy as  well  as  swallowing  disorders  of  persons  with  post-polio  syn- 
drome can  alleviate  problems  which  interfere  seriously  with  the 
ability  to  work  or  care  for  children. 

Research  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  medical  rehabilitation 
should  also  significantly  reduce  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  disability,  both  for  medical  care  costs  and  disability  pay- 
ments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  quality  of  life  is  what  America  is  about.  Legisla- 
tion has  created  the  means  and  you  can  create  the  muscle  to  bring 
it  about  for  those  people  who  make  up  our  largest  health  care  prob- 
lem. 

I  sincerely  thank  you  for  letting  me  speak. 
[The  statement  of  Dr.  Cole  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman: 

I  am  Ted  Cole,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Medicine  and  Rehabilitation 
at  the  University  of  Michigan.  I  am  also  First  Vice  President  of  the  American  Congress 
of  Rehabilitation  Medicine  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  Association  of  Academic 
Physiatrists.  However,  most  relevant  to  today's  testimony,  I  am  also  a  member  of  the 
Advisory  Board  for  the  National  Center  of  Medical  Rehabilitation  Research  recently 
established  by  the  Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  I  am  testifying  on  behalf 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Physical  Medicine  and  Rehabilitation,  a  medical  specialty 
society  of  about  40CX)  members,  the  American  Congress  of  Rehabilitation  Medicine,  an 
interdisciplinary  society  of  rehabilitation  professionals,  and  the  Association  of  Academic 
Physiatrists,  which  is  comprised  of  the  academic  heads  of  Medical  Rehabilitation  in  North 
America. 

1.  NiH  N9tiQPal  Center  for  Mgdicgi  Rehabilitation  Rggeargh 

I  am  here  today  to  request  a  $10  million  increase  in  the  budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1992 
of  the  newly  established  National  Center  for  Medical  Rehabilitation  Research  which  is 
within  the  National  Institute  on  Child  Health  and  Human  Development  at  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  The  Center  was  created  by  Public  Law  101-613,  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  Amendments  of  1990,  six  months  ago  and  was  chartered  at  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  four  months  ago.  Fiscal  year  1992  will  therefore  be  the  first 
full  fiscal  year  of  its  operation.  I  am  also  testifying  for  a  coalition  of  21  organizations  of 
professionals  and  disability  organizations  including  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America,  the 
National  Head  Injury  Foundation,  the  Spina  Bifida  Association,  the  United  Cerebral  Palsy 
Association,  the  Polio  Society,  the  amputee  and  prosthetics  community  and  others. 

Public  Law  101-613  establishing  the  National  Research  Center  was  a  fitting 
successor  to  the  enactment  in  July  of  1990  of  the  historic  Americans  With  Disabilities  Act 
because  it  creates  leadership  and  responsibility  for  medical  rehabilitation  science  in  the 
world's  greatest  biomedical  research  agency,  the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  Research 
in  medical  rehabilitation  is  focused  on  enabling  persons  with  physical  disabilities  to 
function  independently  and  to  improve  their  quality  of  life.  This  new  agency  and  program 
will  foster  basic  and  clinical  research  which  will  lead  to  improved  medical  care, 
technology,  and  technology  transfer  thereby  enabling  greater  independence  and 
opportunities  for  the  nation's  35  million  physically  disabled  persons.  While  the  National 
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Institutes  of  Health  has  supported  research  related  to  physical  disability,  numerous  issues 
of  vital  concern  to  consumers  of  care  and  providers  of  service  have  been  neglected,  and 
the  effort  has  not  been  guided  by  a  plan  and  they  have  inadequate  resources.  "The 
prevalence  and  cost  of  disability  ranks  it  as  the  Nation's  largest  health  problem"  according 
to  the  June  1990  Task  Force  Report  on  Medical  Rehabilitation  Research  written  upon 
request  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  Therefore,  it  is  timely  that  this  Center  and 
program  have  been  created. 

Research  Needs  in  Medical  Rehabilitation 

Let  me  give  some  background.  In  November  of  1989,  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  established  a  Panel  to  explore  the  research  needs  of  medical  rehabilitation.  That 
Panel  recommended  that  a  conference  of  experts  be  held  to  establish  a  research  agenda 
in  medical  rehabilitation  for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  It  also  recommended  that 
a  program  in  research  training  be  established.  In  June  of  1990,  the  conference  was  held 
and  I  was  privileged  to  co-chair  it  with  Dr.  Reggie  Edgerton,  Professor  of  Kinesiology,  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles.  The  conference  report  which  has  been  shared 
with  the  Subcommittee  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  "solid  program  of  basic 
research  in  a  broad  range  of  scientific  disciplines"  and  a  comprehensive  effort  in  clinical 
research  to  evaluate  medical  techniques  and  technology.  The  report  written  by  over  100 
of  the  nation's  top  scientists  in  related  fields  was  recognized  as  the  most  comprehensive 
ever  undertaken  and  demonstrates  the  urgency,  need  and  wisdom  of  aggressively 
pursuing  the  priorities  and  goals  of  the  report."  The  following  are  just  a  few  of  the 
priorities: 

(1)  research  in  biomechanics,  of  muscle  and  joint  strength,  and  improved 
prosthetic  and  orthotic  devices; 

(2)  research  on  electrical  stimulation  as  a  method  to  treat  loss  of  sensation  and 
weakness; 

(3)  research  to  improve  thinking,  reasoning,  and  recall; 

(4)  research  on  normalizing  sexual  function  in  spinal  cord  injured  men  and 
women  in  order  to  enable  reproduction  and  safe  child  birth. 
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The  justification  of  this  effort  is  the  positive  impact  which  medical  rehabilitation 
research  has  had  on  the  ability  of  persons  with  physical  disabilities  to  function 
independently.  Examples  of  expanded  research  in  these  areas  are  numerous.  For 
example,  control  of  bowel  and  bladder  functions  is  critical  to  the  ability  of  people  with 
spinal  cord  injury,  spina  bifida,  stroke,  and  similar  conditions  to  function  independently. 
The  condition  which  most  frequently  prevents  young  adults  with  spina  bifida  from  entering 
the  work  force  and  becoming  socially  integrated  is  bowel  and  bladder  dysfunction. 
Research  will  enable  us  to  help  people  control  these  functions.  Expanded  research  on 
biomaterials  for  prostheses  or  orthotic  devices  such  as  muscle  replacement  materials  or 
replacement  materials  for  massive  bone  loss  can  substantially  expand  the  recreational 
and  career  opportunities  of  persons  with  physical  disabilities.  Research  on  the  control 
of  spasticity  for  individuals  with  cerebral  palsy  and  other  neurological  conditions  which 
produce  spasticity  will  enable  greater  productivity  and  a  better  quality  of  life  for  such 
individuals. 

Research  to  determine  the  causes  of  muscle  weakness  and  atrophy  as  well  as 
swallowing  disorders  of  persons  with  post-polio  syndrome  can  alleviate  problems  which 
Interfere  seriously  with  the  ability  to  work  or  care  for  children. 

Research  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  medical  rehabilitation  should  also 
significantly  reduce  the  cost  to  the  federal  government  of  disability  both  for  medical  care 
costs  and  disability  payment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  quality  of  life  is  what  America  is  about.  Legislation  has  created  the 
means  and  you  can  create  the  muscle  to  bring  it  about  for  those  people  who  make  up 
our  largest  health  care  problem. 

Research  Training 

In  March  of  this  year,  an  NIH  research  training  task  force  recommended  that  NIH 
should  create  a  number  of  new  research  training  programs  in  medical  rehabilitation 
including  at  least  10  institutional  training  grants  to  centers  of  excellence,  a  career  awards 
program,  a  physician  scientist  awards  program,  and  research  fellowships.  This  report  is 
fully  consistent  with  the  Research  Task  Force  Report. 
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Center  Proposal 

The  21  organizations  in  the  Coalition  for  the  National  Center  for  Medical 
Rehabilitation  Research  propose  a  $10  million  increase  in  the  Center  budget  for  FY  1992. 
The  Administration's  request  is  for  only  $5  million,  $1 .2  million  of  which  is  for  management 
and  intramural  activity.  The  Administration  request  would  allow  only  $1 .7  million  for 
research  projects,  resulting  in  the  funding  of  only  7  or  8  projects  and  allows  only 
$1  million  for  training  and  $500,000  for  directed  research  related  to  biomechanics, 
prosthetics  and  orthotics.  A  $10  million  increase  would  enable  the  funding  of  about  30 
research  projects,  allow  $2  million  to  be  spent  for  training,  $2  million  for  career  awards, 
and  $3  million  for  directed  research  in  an  area  such  as  biomechanics,  prosthetics,  and 
orthotics.  A  copy  of  our  proposal  is  attached. 

2.  National  Institute  of  Disability.  Department  of  Education 

The  other  organizations  on  behalf  of  which  I  am  testifying  and  the  Consortium  of 
Citizens  with  Disabilities  recommends  a  $70  million  budget  for  the  National  Institute  of 
Disability  and  Rehabilitation  Research.  This  represents  a  $10  million  increase.  This 
increase  will  enable  expansion  of  Rehabilitation  Research  and  Training  Centers,  and 
Engineering  Centers  and  will  allow  for  an  expansion  of  the  new  program  begun  in  fiscal 
year  1991  to  facilitate  the  Americans  With  Disabilities  Act  implementation.  This  increase 
is  endorsed  by  the  80  organizations  making  up  the  Consortium  for  Citizens  with 
Disabilities. 

3.  Trauma  Care  Systems.  Health  Resources  and  Services  Administration 

In  1990  legislation  was  enacted  for  the  establishment  of  trauma  care  systems. 
These  systems  are  mandated  to  include  rehabilitation  care.  Trauma  is  the  leading  cause 
of  death  for  children  and  for  adults  under  the  age  of  40.  There  are  10,000  deaths  each 
year  among  children  under  age  14.  A  recent  report  of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons 
has  indicated  that  many  of  these  deaths  could  have  been  prevented  with  the 
establishment  of  appropriate  trauma  care  systems.  We  know  that  in  the  case  of  spinal 
cord  injury  appropriate,  early  use  of  medical  rehabilitation  as  required  in  the  trauma  care 
legislation  will  reduce  disability  and  substantially  lessen  hospital  stay  and  costs.  To  this 
end,  both  the  College  of  Surgeons  and  the  American  College  of  Emergency  Physicians 
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(ACEP)  have  developed  trauma  care  standards.  These  standards  may  be  used  by  the  i 
states  as  they  establish  their  trauma  care  programs.  But  without  an  appropriation,  this 
new  program  which  we  strongly  endorse  will  not  be  undertaken.  Together  with  a 
Coalition  of  other  organizations  such  as  the  American  College  of  Surgeons  and  the 
American  College  of  Emergency  Physicians,  we  recommend  a  budget  of  $30  million  for 
fiscal  year  1992.  ' 


We  strongly  support  a  $6  million  increase  in  the  Neuro  Trauma  Centers  program 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Neurological  Disorders  and  Stroke.  This  program  is  in  its  first 
year  in  fiscal  year  1991.  It  should  be  expanded  substantially  in  year  2  to  enhance  the 
impact  of  the  Centers. 


We  strongly  recommend  an  expansion  of  the  frail  elderly  program  which  deals  with 
falls,  weakness  and  trauma  of  the  elderly.  This  initiative  was  begun  in  1990.  Expansion 
is  needed  to  further  research  on  methods  to  correct  mobilrty  goals,  such  as  balance  and 
strength  disorders. 


Recently,  the  Institute  of  Medicine  Report  on  Disability  in  America  elaborated  on 
the  need  to  expand  our  efforts  to  prevent  injuries  and  disability.  The  prevention  of 
disability  involves  improved  medical  care  and  medical  rehabilitation  to  assure  that 
complications  or  secondary  disabilities  do  not  develop  in  persons  who  are  disabled.  An 
example  is  improved  care  in  spinal  cord  injury  which  would  prevent  the  development  of 
complications  such  as  deep  vein  clots. 


4.  Neuro  Trauma  Research  Centers. 
National  Institute  of  Neurological  Disorders  and  Stroke. 
Ngtiqngl  Institutes  of  Hgglth 


5.  Frail  Elderly  and  Related  Rehabilitation  Programs  of  the 
National  Institute  on  Aaina.  National  Institutes  of  Health 


6.  Centers  for  Disease  Control:  Injury  Prevention 
and  Disability  Prevention  Programs 
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April  16,  1991 

Coalition  for  the 
National  Center  for  Medical  Rehabilitation  Research  Budoet 
1992  Request:  $15  Million 

Description  of  Center 

o  The  NIH  Amendments  of  1990  (P.L  101-613,  November6, 1990)  established  the  National  Center 
for  Medical  Rehabilitation  Research  (NCMRR)  within  the  National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and 
Human  Development.  FY  1992  represents  the  first  year  for  which  funds  have  been  requested 
for  this  activity. 

o  The  new  Center  will  conduct  and  support  research  and  research  training,  disseminate  health 
information,  and  organize  new  programs  on  the  medical  rehabilitation  of  individuals  with  physical 
disabilities  resulting  from  diseases  or  disorders  of  the  neurological,  musculoskeletal, 
cardiovascular,  pulmonary,  or  any  other  physiological  system.  Research  activities  will  include 
the  development  of  orthotic  and  prosthetic  devices.  Research  will  focus  on  the  restoration  of 
function,  both  physical  and  social,  of  individuals  with  physical  disabilities  and  their  complications 
including  spinal  cord  injury,  head  injury,  spina  bifida,  stroke,  multiple  sclerosis,  paralysis, 
amputation,  muscular  dystrophy,  and  arthritis. 

o  The  Center  will  have  both  an  extraniural  and  an  intramural  component.  The  NCMRR  will  manage 
the  extramural  component  similar  to  those  of  the  NICHD's  existing  centers,  using  research 
grants,  research  training  grants,  and  R&D  contracts  in  support  of  basic  research,  clinical  trials, 
and  product  development.  Initial  plans  for  the  intramural  component  include  establishing  a  basic 
sciences  laboratory  within  the  Institute's  Division  of  Intramural  Research,  and  a  clinical  studies 
unit  managed  in  conjunction  with  the  Clinical  Center's  Rehabilitation  Medicine  Department. 

Research  Agenda 

Because  the  Center  was  only  established  by  statute  on  November  16,  1990,  and  legally 
chartered  in  January  1991,  there  was  no  specific  budget  for  1991  activities.  However,  funds  are  being 
made  available  to  establish  Centers  of  Excellence  to  train  researchers  in  the  medical  rehabilitation  field. 

A  national  research  planning  conference  of  over  100  experts  was  held  by  NIH  in  June  1990  and 
the  report  was  recently  issued.  The  Report  recommends  major  research  initiatives  in  the  areas  of: 
motor-skill  acquisition  in  neurologically  disabled  persons,  cognitive  retraining  of  those  with  head  injury, 
electrical  stimulation  to  treat  motor  impairments,  improved  medical  rehabilitative  interventions  to  restore 
musculoskeletal  function,  bone  and  muscle  development  in  the  presence  of  abnormal  neural 
development,  measurement  of  muscle  function  and  determination  of  weakness  sites,  and  the 
development  of  improved  mobility  aids  and  technology,  and  prosthetic  and  orthotic  devices. 
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Major  research  programs  need  to  be  developed  in  the  areas  of  research  training  and  career 
awards  to  assure  a  supply  of  competent  investigators.  A  new  individual  research  grant  program  should 
be  established  and  one  has  not  existed  to  date.  Directed  research  should  be  begun  in  the  areas  of 
technology  development  for  the  physically  disabled  specifically  prosthetic  devices  and  in  trauma  care 
and  rehabilitation.  Early  medical  rehabilitation  intervention  in  trauma  cases  will  likely  ensure  more  rapid 
recovery  of  function. 


The  President's  budget  for  FY  1992  contains  a  total  of  about  $5  million  for  the  Center  including 
management  expenses  and  the  development  of  an  intramural  program.  The  Coalition  for  the  Center 
recommends  a  $10  million  increase  bringing  the  total  funding  to  $15  million  in  1992.  This  request  is 
generally  consistent  with  the  Professional  Judgment  budget  of  the  Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human 
Development.  The  increase  would  substantially  expand  the  research  projects  grant  program  so  that 
up  to  30  new  research  grants  could  be  funded  whereas  the  President's  budget  would  fund  less  than 
10  new  grants.  An  expanded  research  grant  program  would  enable  research  on  improving  medical 
rehabilitation  of  individuals  with  spinal  cord  and  head  injury  including  their  complications,  amputations, 
arthritis,  spina  bifida  and  other  birth  defects,  muscular  dystrophy,  multiple  sclerosis,  and  other  diseases 
or  disorders  resulting  in  paralysis.  An  increase  of  $10  million  would  also  enable  the  Center  to  undertake 
directed  research  to  appropriately  design  and  develop  improved  technology  for  persons  with  disabilities, 
particularly  prosthetic  and  orthotic  devices,  and  to  launch  a  research  effort  to  improve  trauma  care  and 
medical  rehabilitation  among  children  and  adults.  Finally,  an  increase  of  $10  million  would  enable  an 
expansion  of  research  training  and  research  career  awards  programs  to  begin  the  effort  of  creating  a 
pool  of  highly  qualified  scientists  interested  in  the  field  of  rehabilitation  medicine  and  the  functional 
improvement  of  persons  with  physical  disabilities.  The  increase  would  also  enable  the  Center  to  expand 
its  startup  activity  with  the  medical  rehabilitation  intraumural  program. 


Budget  Request 


Detail  on  Pres.  Budget 


A  Possible 
Breakdown  of  Increase* 


Research  Project  Grants 
Research  Career  Awards 
Research  Training 
R&D  Contracts,  Directed  Res. 


$1,700 


$6,000 
2,000 
2,000 
3,000 

13,000 


Subtotal,  extramural 


700 
900 
500 
3,800 


Intramural  Research 
Res.  Manag.  and  Support 
Total 


400 

800 
$5.000 


1,000 
1.250 
$15.250 


*The  request  is  to  add  $10  million  to  the  Center  program,  all  but  about  $2  million  of  w  hich  is  for 
extramural  grants.  This  breakdown  is  for  your  information  and  discussion  only. 
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As  of  April  23,  1991 

Organizations  Endorsing  the  Budget  Increase 

The  American  Spinal  Injury  Association 
The  American  Academy  of  Physical  Medicine  and  Rehabilitation 
The  American  Congress  of  Rehabilitation  Medicine 

The  Association  of  Academic  Physiatrists 
The  American  Occupational  Therapy  Association 
The  American  Physical  Therapy  Association 
The  American  Speech-Language-Hearing  Association 
The  American  State  of  the  Art  Prosthetic  Association 

The  Association  of  Rehabilitation  Nurses 
The  National  Association  of  Rehabilitation  Facilities 
The  Polio  Society 
The  Rehabilitation  Engineering  Society  of  North  America 

The  American  Paralysis  Association 

The  Arthritis  Foundation 
The  Epilepsy  Foundation  of  America 

The  National  Easter  Seal  Society 
The  National  Head  Injury  Foundation 
The  National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society 
The  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America 
The  Spina  Bifida  Association 
The  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Association,  Inc. 
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Mr.  Natcher.  Dr.  Cole,  we  thank  you  for  your  appearance.  You 
have  given  us  an  excellent  statement. 

Doctor,  as  I  say,  from  time  to  time,  we  appreciate  you  people 
coming  to  see  us.  You  know,  we  have  the  secretaries  of  three  de- 
partments in  this  bill.  Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  and 
Education,  all  of  the  agency  heads  and  all  of  those.  But,  Doctor,  we 
are  concerned  about  what  you  are  thinking  about. 

I  say  that  to  you,  frankly.  It  is  our  country,  our  money.  We  need 
all  the  help  on  this  subcommittee  we  can  get.  We  appreciate  people 
like  you  coming  to  testify  before  our  committee. 

The  committee  will  now  adjourn  until  ten  o'clock  Tuesday  morn- 
ing. 


Tuesday,  May  21,  1991. 


WITNESS 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  Natcher.  The  Committee  will  come  to  order.  Our  first  wit- 
ness this  morning  is  our  friend  and  colleague  from  the  State  of 
New  York,  Tom  Downey. 

Mr.  Downey.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  formal 
statement  I  would  like  to  be  entered  into  the  record. 

I  would  like  to  indulge  the  Committee  on  three  quick  points. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Department  of  Labor  has  requested  a 
$47,000,000  cut  in  Title  V  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  which  is  a 
program  dedicated  to  providing  low  income  seniors  with  money  to 
do  public  works  projects.  They  are  involved  in  delivery  of  Meals  on 
Wheels  and  work  in  aging  centers. 

Two  weeks  ago,  I  went  to  see  Mrs.  Martin  and  I  expressed  my 
concern  that  this  $47,000,000  cut  would  mean  a  loss  of  7800  jobs. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  urge  strongly  your  subcommittee  to  reject 
this  cut.  They  are  people  who  are  low  income  folks,  most  of  them 
older  women,  working  senior  centers,  more  than  earning  their  keep 
and  providing  services  that  are  invaluable. 

The  second  point  I  would  ask  the  Committee  is  to  watch  the  way 
under  the  Older  Americans  Act  the  congregate  meal  money  is 
moved  over  into  Meals  on  Wheels  and  to  the  services  programs.  I 
think  they  probably  do  a  little  bit  more  of  that  than  they  need  to 
and  I  am  a  little  bit  concerned  that  the  congregate  meal  program 
which  is  an  excellent  program  is  short-changed. 

Lastly,  the  White  House  Conference  on  the  Aging.  I  would  ask 
you  to  put  some  money  aside  for  this  if  you  can  and  continue  to 
prod  the  White  House  on  the  need  for  such  a  conference.  We 
should  have  had  one  this  year.  We  should  have  planned  for  it  and 
it  won't  be  able  to  be  done  until  next  year. 

A  small  indication  of  continued  support  on  behalf  of  this  subcom- 
mittee would  make  a  very  big  difference.  The  aging  community  de- 
velopment wants  to  do  it. 

Message  and  sermon  complete. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Downey.  We  appreci- 
ate your  appearance  before  our  Committee  and  every  consideration 
will  be  given. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Downey  follows:] 
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Testimony  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Downey 
before  the 
Siibcommittee  on  Labor/HHS/Appropriations 

May  21,  1991 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  testify  today  as  an  advocate  for  the  Older  Americans 
Act.  As  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Human  Services  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Aging,  I  particularly  want  to  express  my 
thanks  for  the  successful  effort  of  your  Subcommittee  last  year  on 
behalf  of  the  Act.  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  whenever  I  meet 
with  Older  American  Act  program  providers  or  participants  they 
express  their  gratitude  for  the  increased  appropriation  that  you 
provided.  The  increased  funding  served  as  a  boost  to  morale  for 
everyone  involved  in  the  program. 

During  the  last  two  years  the  Subcommittee  on  Human  Services 
held  many  hearings  on  the  reauthorization  of  the  Act.  Older 
Americans  Act  programs  have  improved  the  quality  of  life  of 
millions  of  elderly  citizens  through  a  network  of  state  and  area 
agencies  on  aging,  nutrition,  employment,  legal  service,  ombudsman, 
and  in-home  service  programs. 

All  of  us  are  keenly  aware  of  the  fiscal  constraints  imposed 
by  the  deficit  and  last  year's  budget  summit  agreement. 
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I  want  to  assure  you  that  Older  American  Act  program  providers 
are  also  aware  of  these  constraints,  and  they  have  worked  hard  over 
the  past  decade  to  make  up  for  the  shortfall  in  Federal  funding  for 
these  programs  by  increased  use  of  volunteers,  new  partnerships 
with  the  private  sector,  fundraising  and  voluntary  contributions 
from  program  participants.  They  have  taken  up  the  slack,  but  it 
is  time  that  we  provide  them  with  more  assistance.  I  urge  that  the 
Older  Americans  Act  be  looked  at  very  closely  and  urge  an  overall 
funding  increase. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  by  the  Administration's  assumption 
that  services  can  be  expanded  without  any  additional  commitment  of 
Federal  funds .  The  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  Budget 
Justification  for  FY  1992  presented  to  the  Appropriations  Committee 
calls  for  an  across  the  board  increase  in  units  of  service  for 
Title  III-B  and  III-C  programs  based  on  increased  contributions  and 
increased  efficiency.  I  have  no  doubt  that  service  providers  will 
continue  to  do  all  that  they  can  to  make  their  dollars  go  further, 
but  I  must  challenge  the  Administration's  underlying  contention: 
that  we  can  meet  the  needs  of  a  growing  population  of  older 
Americans  without  spending  any  more  Federal  funds.  In  light  of 
this,  I  feel  it  is  important  to  make  clear  my  opposition  to  the 
concept  of  mandatory  cost  sharing. 
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This  drastic  step,  being  proposed  by  the  Administration,  would 
jeopardize  the  whole  mission  of  the  Older  Americans  Act.  Right 
now,  there  is  too  little  information  on  the  impact  of  such  a 
proposal  on  the  Older  Americans  Act  programs . 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  in  particular  to  the 
Administration's  proposal  to  cut  Title  V,  the  Senior  Community 
Service  Employment  program  by  $47.5  million  which  would  mean  the 
loss  of  7800  jobs.  Just  two  months  ago,  I  held  a  hearing  on  the 
impact  of  the  proposed  cuts  on  older  workers.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  proposal  would  inflict  significant  hardships  on 
individuals  who  need  a  job,  who  are  willing  and  able  to  work  and 
who  are  already  making  a  valuable  contribution  to  their 
communities .  Two  weeks  ago  I  met  with  Secretary  of  Labor  Martin 
to  share  my  concerns,  and  she  has  indicated  to  me  that  the 
Administration  would  not  fight  efforts  if  Congress  provided  the 
funds.  I  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  formally  reject  this  budget  cut 
proposal,  as  it  has  done  in  the  past  by  sparing  the  program  from 
years  of  threats,  and  restore  the  program  to  its  full  funding 
level . 

In  previous  appearances  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  noted  my 
concern  about  the  failure  of  the  administration  to  comply  with 
Section  102  of  the  Older  Americans  Amendments  of  1987  which 
required  the  upgrading  of  the  Administration  on  Aging. 
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As  you  know,  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
recently  announced  a  departmental  reorganization  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  removing  the  Administration  on  Aging  from  under  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Human  Development  Services.  This  is  a 
welcome  development,  and  although  the  practical  implications  are 
not  immediately  clear,  it  does  seem  that,  at  long  last.  Congress' 
intent  of  making  AOA  an  independent  agency  directly  responsible  to 
the  Secretary  is  about  to  be  realized.  I  intend  to  hold  a  hearing 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Human  Services  sometime  in  the  future  to 
examine  this  proposal.  In  the  interim,  I  would  urge  you  to  ensure 
that  the  Administration  on  Aging  is  provided  with  the  necessary 
resources  to  carry  out  its  mission. 

In  the  past  when  I  have  appeared  before  this  Subcommittee,  I 
have  expressed  my  concern  about  the  transfer  of  funds  between 
programs  in  Title  III  of  the  Act.  This  continues  to  be  a  problem 
for  meal  programs  and  threatens  their  ability  to  meet  the  needs  of 
program  participants,  many  of  whom  already  make  voluntary 
contributions  to  help  defray  program  costs.  The  Subcommittee  has 
found  that  the  transfer  has  been  from  Title  III-Cl,  the  congregate 
meals  program,  to  Title  III-C2,  home  delivered  meals  and  Title  III- 
B,  supportive  services. 
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As  I  have  indicated  in  the  past,  this  continued  drain  on  the 
congregate  meals  program  threatens  to  undermine  a  pivotal  Older 
Americans  Act  program.  I  note  that  in  the  Budget  Justification 
submitted  to  your  Committee,  the  Administration  assumes  that 
approximately  $7  million  more  would  be  available  for  meals  after 
evaluation  set  asides  and  transfers.  It  would  be  a  welcome 
improvement  if  this  meant  that  the  transfer  is  going  to  decline. 
I  hope  that  this  Subcommittee  will  watch  this  development  closely. 
Obviously,  an  increase  in  funding  for  Title  III  programs  in  general 
would  ease  the  strain,  and  ensure  that  seniors  everywhere  get  at 
least  the  one  meal  they  need  to  survive. 

There  is  another  matter  of  unfinished  business  pending  from 
the  1987  Amendments,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  that  is  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging.  The  Subcommittee  on  Human  Services  has 
actively  worked  to  build  support  for  this  conference  which  was 
expected  to  be  held  this  year.  You  did  your  part,  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  this  Subcommittee  appropriated  $1  million  for  the  conference 
in  last  year's  appropriation  bill.  In  the  absence  of  White  House 
interest  in  the  conference,  I  have  introduced  HR  1504,  a  bill  to 
hold  a  National  Conference  of  Aging  in  1993.  This  legislation  would 
take  the  Conference  out  of  the  hands  of  the  President  and  into  the 
hands  of  Congress.  There  are  so  many  important  issues  facing  the 
nation  concerning  the  elderly  that  we  cannot  afford  to  forego  a 
conference . 
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One  of  the  notable  provisions  of  last  year's  appropriation 
bill  was  the  fact  that,  for  the  first  time,  Section  III-G,  the 
Elder  Abuse  Education,  Prevention  and  Treatment  program,  was 
funded.  This  was  a  truly  important  step  in  establishing  a  Federal 
response  to  this  serious  problem  which  concerns  all  of  us.  Just 
last  Wednesday,  I  chaired  a  hearing  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Human 
Services  on  elder  abuse  which  heard  testimony  from  the  General 
Accounting  Office  and  other  experts.  I  am  more  convinced  than  ever 
that  the  Older  Americans  Act  has  a  pivotal  role  to  play  in  elder 
abuse  efforts.  I  urge  you  to  expand  the  commitment  which  you  made 
last  year  and  provide  additional  funding  for  both  elder  abuse 
programs  and  for  the  ombudsman  program.  In  light  of  the  limited 
funding,  it  is  my  hope  that  the  states  be  given  the  flexibility  to 
use  these  funds  for  state  level  programs  rather  than  distributing 
the  money  in  minute  amounts  to  local  agencies. 

There  is  one  other  issue  which  I  would  like  to  address  today. 
Section  10404  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1989 
provided  for  a  demonstration  project  employing  volunteeer  senior 
citizen  aides  to  provide  basic  medical  assistance  and  support  to 
families  with  moderately  or  severely  disabled  or  chronically 
disabled  children  in  a  number  of  sites  across  the  country.  Thanks 
to  your  support,  funds  for  this  project  were  appropriated  last  year 
and  I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  Administration  on  Aging  is  in  the 
final  stages  of  developing  the  grant  proposal. 
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I  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  continue  its  support  for  this 
project  by  providing  a  follow-on  appropriation  for  this  valuable 
program. 
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Tuesday,  May  21,  1991. 

WITNESS 

HON.  TIM  VALENTINE,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  Natcher.  Our  next  witness  is  Tim  Valentine  from  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Valentine,  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  hear  from  you  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  Valentine.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testi- 
fy today  on  behalf  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  Buildings 
and  Facilities  Program.  In  particular,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  speak  in  support  of  the  addition  to  the  National  Institute  of  En- 
vironmental Health  Sciences  Facility  in  Research  Triangle  Park, 
North  Carolina,  which  is  in  our  district. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  National  Institute  of  Environ- 
mental Health  Sciences,  NIEHS,  was  established  by  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  in  1966.  NIEHS  was  to  be  located  in  the  Re- 
search Triangle  Park  on  land  deeded  to  the  Federal  Government  in 
1965  by  the  Park  Foundation. 

Pending  the  allocation  of  construction  funds,  NIEHS  began  oper- 
ations in  facilities  leased  from  the  Research  Triangle  Foundation. 
In  1982,  a  permanent  laboratory  and  office  building  capable  of 
housing  about  two-thirds  of  the  staff  was  completed  on  the  site. 
This  is  now  referred  to  as  the  South  Campus. 

The  remaining  one-third  or  about  350  employees  have  continued 
in  the  leased,  temporary  facilities  built  some  20  years  ago.  These 
leased  facilities  are  referred  to  as  the  North  Campus  and  East 
Campus. 

A  contract  was  awarded  in  October  1986  to  an  architectural  and 
engineering  firm  to  design  and  prepare  construction  plans  and 
specifications  for  additions  to  the  South  Campus.  These  additions 
included  29,700  net  square  feet  of  office  space  and  57,500  net 
square  feet  of  laboratory  space. 

This  space  is  comparable  to  the  combined  currently  leased  North 
Campus  and  East  Campus  which  will  be  vacated  when  the  addi- 
tions are  complete.  The  average  yearly  costs,  Mr.  Chairman,  which 
would  be  eliminated  by  not  leasing  are  approximately 
$4,200,000,000.  The  costs  for  the  new  facilities  are  $55,100,000.  Pay 
back  should  thus  be  complete  within  13  years. 

An  additional  consideration  that  has  been  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion is  that  the  lease  for  North  Campus  expires  this  month.  The 
initial  proposal  from  one  of  the  lessors  calls  for  an  increase  of  300 
percent  in  the  rental  charge.  Because  of  the  needed  improvements 
for  safety  and  air  handling,  the  second  lessor  has  indicated  rental 
costs  increases  something  like  50  percent,  Mr.  Chairman. 

And  finally,  research  and  human  health  efforts  of  environmental 
factors  are  centered  at  this  facility  in  Research  Triangle  Park.  The 
research  conducted  at  NIEHS  is  critical  to  any  long-term  solutions 
to  our  environmental  crises. 

The  need  for  environmental  health  research  can  only  increase  in 
coming  years.  And  I  urge  the  Committee — I  urge  your,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  members  of  the  Committee  to  support  the  $55,000,000 
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which  is  needed.  The  situation  is  urgent  and  I  suggest  the  situation 
there  is  desperate. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  opportunity  to  be  heard  by  the  sub- 
committee. If  you  have  any  questions,  I  will  be  glad  to  refer  them 
to  the  staff  person  I  brought  with  me,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Valentine.  You  have 
given  us  a  good  statement. 

Tim,  just  for  your  information,  we  are  $1,000,000,000  short  on 
our  subcommittee.  You  know  they  put  a  cap  on  Defense  and  a  cap 
on  Foreign  Aid  last  year  at  the  summit,  you  can't  touch  either  one 
of  those.  The  11  subcommittees  of  the  13  are  now  short  some.  We 
are  $1,700,000,000.  We  appreciate  your  attendance. 

Mr.  Valentine.  We  have  confidence  in  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Tuesday,  May  21,  1991. 

WITNESS 

HON.  BARBARA  F.  VUCANOVICH,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS 
FROM  THE  STATE  OF  NEVADA 

Mr.  Natcher.  Our  next  witness  is  our  new  member  of  our  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  Ms.  Vucanovich.  You  add  to  the  full 
committee. 

Ms.  Vucanovich.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate those  kind  words,  and  I  appreciate  you  allowing  me  to  come 
and  talk  about  the  Job  Corps  50-50  Plan. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Like  many  of  my  colleagues  who  are  scheduled  to 
appear  before  you  today,  I  support  Job  Corps.  Like  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  recognize  that  Job  Corps  effectively  educates,  trains,  and 
places  thousands  of  at-risk  youths  each  year  into  jobs.  Thanks  to 
your  leadership  over  the  past  several  years.  Job  Corps  has  been 
able  to  help  more  poverty  youth  in  these  difficult  economic  times. 

Job  Corps  is  a  program  that  erases  all  party  lines.  When  a  pro- 
gram is  able  to  place  84  percent  of  all  graduates  into  a  job,  further 
education,  or  the  military,  its  effectiveness  speaks  for  itself.  But  to 
accomplish  that  task,  and  still  return  $1.46  for  every  dollar  invest- 
ed, then  you  have  a  program  that  should  serve  as  a  model  for 
others. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  become  very  familiar  with  the  Sierra, 
Nevada  Job  Corps  Center  in  my  state.  I  am  happy  to  see  that  the 
Job  Corps  50-50  Plan  would  maintain  and  enhance  current  Job 
Corps  Services. 

Updating  educational  curricula,  providing  computers  in  centers 
for  word  processing  students,  offering  advanced  vocational  training 
courses,  making  center  repairs,  and  relocating  certain  centers  cur- 
rently in  inadequate  facilities,  these  are  all  program  reinforce- 
ments that  are  necessary  to  maintain  the  quality  services  for 
which  Job  Corps  is  known. 

Job  Corps  needs  these  services  to  ensure  that  its  graduates  are 
able  to  keep  a  job  once  they  are  placed  into  a  job. 

The  50-50  Plan  also  calls  for  50  new  centers  to  be  opened  over 
the  next  10  years  to  serve  50  percent  more  poverty  youth.  That 
means  104,000  youths  would  be  served  each  year  through  Job 
Corps. 
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Today,  Job  Corps  is  able  to  serve  68,000  annually.  This  expan- 
sion, although  a  tremendous  start  for  our  country's  poverty  youth, 
is  actually  modest  when  we  consider  the  total  numbers  of  youths 
who  are  eligible  to  be  enrolled  in  Job  Corps. 

My  State  of  Nevada,  for  example,  currently  has  approximately 
15,400  poverty  youth.  Of  the  15,400  in  Nevada,  we  are  currently 
able  to  serve  600  youths,  which  is  6  percent.  I  have  a  picture  that 
shows,  however,  we  are  doing  very  well  in  our  State.  The  red  are 
the  highest  percentage,  practically,  from  4  to  8  percent  of  the  able 
to  serve  the  at-risk  youth.  And  we  are  one  of  only  four  States  who 
are  doing  this. 

So,  with  the  Sierra  Nevada  Center  as  Nevada's  only  Job  Corps 
Center,  we  must  act  now  to  serve  the  other  nine  out  of  10  youths 
we  are  not  serving  through  Job  Corps.  We  must  act  now. 

The  50-50  Plan  provides  us  with  a  viable  solution  to  this  problem. 
It  gives  our  young  people  a  skill  level  in  a  trade  that  is  needed  in 
our  labor  market.  It  raises  their  level  of  education.  And  that  means 
they  turn  their  lives  around  to  become  productive  taxpaying  citi- 
zens. It  helps  Nevada,  and  it  helps  every  other  state  in  the  country 
that  produces  Job  Corps  graduates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  50-50  Plan  makes  sense.  Job  Corps  serves  as  a 
budget  deficit  reduction  tool  while  helping  youths  out  of  a  vicious 
cycle  of  poverty.  Nevada  supports  Job  Corps,  Mr.  Chairman.  We 
would  certainly  make  the  most  of  the  opportunity  to  help  our  poor- 
est, and  hardest-to-serve  youth. 

I  respectfully  urge  you  to  full  fund  the  $1,160,000,000  required  to 
get  the  50-50  Plan  off  and  running. 

I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  in  support  of  our  Job 
Corps.  I  understand  we  all  have  allocations,  and  it  is  very  difficult 
to  find  ways  to  solve  all  of  these  problems,  but  I  think  this  particu- 
lar program  is  a  very  effective  one. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Pursell,  I  yield  to  you. 

Mr.  Pursell.  Barbara,  thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony. 
We  have  a  study  in  my  office  going  on  on  Job  Corps.  We  have  a 
problem  center  in  Detroit  so  I  got  into  it,  physically  have  gone 
through  it  and  toured  it  and  looking  at  the  Grand  Rapids  one  and 
the  one  in  the  Bronx  here  in  New  York  in  June. 

Do  you  have  dropouts  from  high  school  in  Job  Corps  in  the  facili- 
ty there  that  originally  were  in  the  high  school? 

Ms.  VucANOviCH.  We  haven't  had  as  much  of  that,  Mr.  Pursell. 
We  have  a  lot  of  youngsters  that  really  need  supervision  and  they 
have  not,  necessarily,  dropped  out  of  school. 

However,  unfortunately,  those  are  the  ones  that  seem  to  be  in 
the  problem,  but  it  is  not  just  a  higher  percentage.  Some  of  them 
haven't  had  an  opportunity  to  get  to  school. 

Mr.  Pursell.  Could  you  ask  out  there  how  many  are  at  the  facili- 
ty now? 

Ms.  VucANOViCH.  About  600,  now. 

Mr.  Pursell.  Would  you  ask  how  many  are  dropouts  from  the 
high  schools  around  the  area  that  are  now  living  in  the  Job  Corps 
center? 

Ms.  VucANOViCH.  I  would  be  happy  to  do  that.  You  know,  I  think 
at  first  I  wasn't  too  supportive  of  Job  Corps,  because  we  had  a  lot 
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of  problems  out  there  when  it  was  first  started.  It  is  maybe  10 
miles  from  the  main  part  of  town. 

Mr.  PuRSELL.  Have  you  taken  a  hard  look  at  their  curriculum? 

Ms.  VucANOViCH.  Yes  and  I  have  been  very  pleased. 

Mr.  PuRSELL.  Do  you  think  they  are  fully  equipped  state  of  the 
art  curriculum? 

Ms.  VucANOViCH.  I  haven't  actually  looked  at  the  computer 
setups  and  tour  out  there  in  June  and  I  will  do  that. 

Mr.  PuRSELL.  Look  at  their  curriculum  and  see  in  terms  of  elec- 
tronics— looking  at  electronic — obviously  the  builders  association  is 
supportive  of  that.  I  am  interested  in  knowing  whether  their  cur- 
riculum is  up  to  speed  for  a  good  learning  curriculum  during  the 
school  day,  as  well  as  their  living  conditions  as  well. 

Ms.  VUCANOVICH.  I  will  be  very  happy  to  check  that  out.  It  had 
problems  when  it  first  started. 

Mr.  PuRSELL.  Okay.  Well,  it  is  expensive.  You  are  looking  at  $53 
a  day  when  you  add  it  all  up.  I  am  concerned  about  the  high  school 
letting  dropouts  move  over  to  a  comfort  zone,  if  you  will,  and  move 
out  of  a  high  school.  Some  of  mine  have  moved  out  and  say  it  is 
safer  in  the  Job  Corps  than  in  the  high  school. 

Thank  you  for  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you  very  much. 


Tuesday,  May  21,  1991. 

WITNESSES 

HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  OHIO 

ELLEN  HOBBS,  ORGANIZER,  NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  BREAST  CANCER 
RALLY 

Mr.  Natcher.  Our  next  witness  is  our  colleague  and  friend  from 
Ohio,  Mary  Rose  Oakar.  Come  around  and  we  would  be  pleased  to 
hear  from  you. 

Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask — I  know  I  have 
five  minutes — share  my  time  with  a  woman  I  met  last  week. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee,  last  week  there 
was  a  coalition  from  all  over  the  country  of  women  who  had  either 
had  breast  cancer  or  have  it  or  had — or  are  concerned  about  their 
children  and  their  sisters  and  their  mothers  getting  it  and  I  was  so 
moved. 

Sometimes,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know — and  colleagues,  you  get 
a  little  isolated  around  here.  What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  get 
$50,000,000  more  for  breast  cancer,  clinical  trials  so  women  are  in- 
cluded in  these  tests  and  for  basic  research.  It  is  minuscule  com- 
pared to  what  we  do  for  AIDS  and  other  kinds  of  areas.  And  I  just 
wanted  to  give  you  the  statistic  before  I  turn  the  podium  over  to 
my  new-found  friend  and  colleague,  Ellen  Hobbs. 

Ellen  represents  one  of  the  more  than  1,300,000  American 
women,  1,300,000  American  women  who  have  been  diagnosed  as 
having  breast  cancer.  And  one  of  the  things  that  I  learned  last 
week  that  was  astounding  to  me,  because,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  my  colleagues,  I  was  helpful,  I  think,  in  getting  mammog- 
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raphy  coverage  in  Medicare,  and  we  are  trying  to  get  it  in  Medic- 
aid. 

And  we  would  like  every  insurance  policy  to  have  that  type  of 
preventive  care.  But  research  is  so  important  and  it  was  shown  to 
me  last  week,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  so  many  of  the  women  I  met 
were  35  and  under  who  have  breast  cancer.  I  have  learned  a  new 
statistic  now. 

It  is  not  just  a  women  over  40  years  of  ages  disease  when  we  talk 
about  one  out  of  nine  women  getting  breast  cancer  in  this  country, 
but  since  1972,  I  have  learned,  through  my  friend  Ellen,  and 
others,  that  the  diagnosis  for  breast  cancer  for  ages  35  to  39,  these 
are  the  women  that  don't  always  get  mammography,  and  some- 
times it  does  not  work  on  younger  women. 

I  mean — and  yet  I  don't  want  to  down  mammography,  because  I 
am  a  champion  for  it.  But  it  has  quadrupled  those  from  ages  35  to 
39.  Breast  cancer  is  now  becoming  the  disease  for  women  of  all 
ages. 

Last  week,  among  others  who  came  form  all  over  the  country,  I 
met  Ellen  Hobbs,  who  is  a  victim  of  breast  cancer.  She  has  four 
children,  ages  four  to  13  and  she  has  had  and  will  be  continuing 
therapy — as  a  matter  of  fact,  next  week,  for  her  problem. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members,  I  want  to  turn  the  podium  over 
to  my  friend,  Ellen,  and  I  think  she  is  going  to  really  tell  it  like  it 
is  in  a  simple  way.  But  this  is  what  women  are  facing  today.  I  am 
really  begging  this  Committee  to  give  us  the  $50,000,000  and  hang 
tough  if  the  Senate  doesn't  have  it  in  their  budget. 

You  know,  let  them  have  a  little  conscience  and  learn  from  the 
House  because  the  House  has  been  leaders — and  you  have,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  the  past.  I  would  like  you  to  hear  briefly  from  Ellen 
Hobbs,  mother  of  four,  35  years  old. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Ms.  Hobbs,  we  would  be  delighted  to  hear  from 
you. 

Mrs.  Hobbs.  Thank  you. 

My  name  is  Ellen  Hobbs.  I  am  35  years  old  and  the  mother  of 
four  children.  In  October  of  1990,  I  was  told  that  I  had  breast 
cancer. 

I  was  told  I  would  be  lucky  to  live  to  my  40th  birthday. 

In  December,  the  doctors  cut  off  my  breast — and  they  said  that  I 
would  probably  die  an5rway. 

They  said  they  had  treatment  that  would  work  but  probably  my 
insurance  wouldn't  pay  for  it  and  I  would  need  $150,000  to  pay  for 
it  anyway — that  was  an  oncologist  bone  transplant. 

Then  they  give  me  this — a  breast — and  they  said  it  would  make 
me  feel  better. 

Then  they  gave  me  this — a  wig — and  they  said  it  would  make  me 
feel  better. 

Look  good,  feel  better,  they  said. 

Well,  guess  what?  I  don't  feel  better.  And  I  won't  feel  better  till 
we  get  the  research  we  deserve. 

I  won't  feel  better  as  long  as  44.500  women  will  die  next  year  of 
breast  cancer. 

I  won't  feel  better  while  we  are  being  ignored  and  the  rate  of 
women  35-39  dying  of  breast  cancer  quadruples. 
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I  don't  feel  better  knowing  that  the  same  basic  methods  for  treat- 
ment— surgery,  radiation  and  chemotherapy — are  the  very  same  , 
ones  used  since  the  1960s. 

I  won't  feel  better  until  the  Federal  Government  recognizes  the  | 
51  percent  of  the  population  is  at  risk  and  approves  more  than  a 
pittance  of  money  for  research.  I 

I  won't  feel  better  until  we  get  more  than  40  minutes  in  one  day  , 
in  one  year  of  the  military  budget  for  breast  cancer  research.  I  | 
might  feel  a  little  better  when  they  give  us  a  full  day.  ! 

I  won't  feel  better  until  the  health  insurance  companies  fund  i 
treatment  for  breast  cancer. 

I  won't  feel  better  until  H.R.  2210 — which  was  H.R.  381 — passes  | 
and  RU  486  is  prescribed  in  this  country.  | 

And  they  want  me  to  look  good  by  wearing  a  prosthesis  and  a  , 
wig?  Are  they  afraid  to  look  at  what  really  happens  with  their  | 
treatment?  Are  they  afraid  to  face  the  true  ravages  of  breast  | 
cancer?  Do  they  think  if  women  "cover  up"  the  true  devastation  of 
breast  cancer  we  will  continue  being  good  little  girls  and  not  ques-  j 
tion  what  is  going  on? 

Do  they  think  that  breast  cancer  only  touches  us  on  the  surface 
of  our  bodies?  If  we  wear  a  prosthesis  and  a  wig,  will  the  fear  go 
away?  Will  the  anger  go  away?  Will  the  feelings  of  betrayal  go  i 
away?  Will  we  go  away?  No,  we  won't. 

We  are  not  going  quietly  back  to  our  kitchens  and  pretend  that 
it  is  not  happening.  We  are  going  to  keep  asking  questions,  de-  I 
manding  answer,  demanding  action,  demanding  money,  demanding  ! 
recognition,  and  demanding  the  truth  be  known. 

I  have  a  13  year  old  daughter  named  Angela.  She  asked  me,  j 
"Will  I  get  breast  cancer.  Mom?"  I  said,  "Maybe."  She  asked  me, 
"What  can  I  do  to  prevent  it?"  I  had  to  tell  her,  "Nothing."  "Can  i 
they  cure  it.  Mom?"  she  asked.  "No,"  I  answered.  i 

Then  she  said,  "What  about  mammograms?"  Again,  I  had  to  tell  | 
her,  "They  aren't  very  effective  on  young  women."  What  else  can  I  j 
tell  her?  I  will  tell  you  what  I  can  and  do  tell  her.  I 

I  will  go  as  far  as  I  have  to  go  to  get  research  towards  prevention  I 
and  a  cure  and  hopefully  research  that  crosses  all  age  groups.  | 
Right  now  that  is  all  I  can  tell  her  because  there  is  nothing  today  i 
that  I  can  tell  her  that  is  different  than  20  or  30  years  ago. 

Even  now,  more  and  more  women  my  age  are  being  diagnosed, 
and  women  raising  families  of  children,  working  women  who  are  j 
helping  support  this  country.  ' 

And  I  hope  you  will  all  do  your  best  to  see  we  get  this  money  and  ■ 
more  for  research,  because  that  is  the  only  thing  that  is  going  to  j 
save  us.  I 

Thank  you.  i 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Hobbs.  You  have  given  ! 
us  an  excellent  statement.  You  would  have  enjoyed  if  you  had  been  ! 
permitted  to  attend  the  conference  between  the  Senate  and  the  [ 
House  on  this  bill.  [ 

That  was  the  first  conference  in  the  last  37  years  since  I  have  f 
been  a  member  of  Appropriations,  where  we  agreed  to  take  off  | 
budget  and  take  out  of  the  conference  the  matter  concerning  the  | 
new  authorization  bill,  it  was  authorized  for  $50,000,000  additional  r 
and  we  wanted  to  take  it  and  put  it  in  the  conference. 
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I  The  other  side  refused  to  do  it.  We  said  we  are  not  going  to  sign 
I  the  conference  report  until  we  get  $30,000,000.  We  got  $30,000,000 
1     of  the  50,  so  you  have  a  lot  of  friends  on  this  subcommittee  and  we 

appreciate  you  coming. 
I       Mrs.  HoBBS.  Thank  you. 
'        Mr.  Natcher.  You  go  right  ahead. 

!  Mr.  PuRSELL.  Mary  Rose,  aside  from  the  money — I  agree  with 
!  that.  To  me  it  is  an  important  priority,  especially  when  you  look  at 
I     NIH  as  a  whole.  I  have  done  a  lot  of  work  in  the  nursing  center. 

They  hope  to  make  that  an  institute.  But  if  you  had  one  thing  to 
!     do  in  terms  of  breast  cancer — and  I  am  not  as  knowledgable  as  you 

are,  prevention  and  early  detection  seems  to  me  the  secret, 
i        There  are  like  only  30  percent  of  women  who  are  getting  diag- 
j     nostic  tests,  when  it  is  mammograms  or  whatever,  but  there  is  a 
large  number  of  women  who  aren't  coming  into  clinics  or  any- 
where to  be  tested. 
I        To  me,  it  seems  to  me  with  the  research  and  technology  not 
where  we  want  it,  but  it  is  certainly  enough  to  being  the  early  de- 
tection stage,  there  is  a  missing  ingredient  there. 

I  have  to  say  as  a  former  teacher  in  education,  we  are  not  get- 
ting— where  is  that  problem?  Let's  pin  it  down  strategically.  What 
do  we  need  to  do  to  get  that  percentage  up  to  100  percent? 
Mrs.  HoBBS.  You  mean  for  people  getting  mammograms? 
Mr.  PuRSELL.  Do  come  in  and  get  diagnostic  work  for  early  detec- 
tion? 

Mrs.  HoBBS.  The  problem,  I  think,  mammograms  are  certainly 
important  for  the  group  of  women  they  are  effective  in  which 
would  be  mostly  post-menopausal  women.  My  point  is,  mammo- 
grams are  not  an  effective  diagnostic  tool  and  it  is  not  prevention. 

Once  you  have  a  mammogram  and  find  a  mass,  you  already  have 
cancer  and  30  percent  of  those  women  have  it  come  back  anjway. 
There  is  no  cure.  I  mean  I  think  we  need  research  to  find  out  why 
and  how  to  prevent  it. 

Mammograms  are  not  preventing  it.  It  is  early  detection  and  if 
you  are  real  lucky  and  an  older  woman,  maybe  you  have  a  shot  at 
it.  For  women  my  age,  it  is  not  very  hopeful. 

Ms.  Oakar.  Could  I  just  respond? 

Thirty  states  have  laws  that  mandate  mammography  in  private 
insurance.  We  in  the  Congress,  thank  God,  put  mammography  cov- 
erage in  Medicare.  I  believe  mammography  is  very,  very  important 
and  self-examination,  but  that  is  only — and  we  have  to  do  better  in 
education. 

I  am  a  former  educator  as  well.  In  the  AIDS  research,  what  you 
do  in  AIDS  is  you  give  $1,700,000,000  more  than  all  of  the  entire 
National  Cancer  Institute. 

Mr.  PuRSELL.  I  am  saying  that,  too. 

Ms.  Oakar.  Which  I  support.  I  want  to  make  that  clear.  But  part 
of  that  money  is  used  for  education  and  treatment,  and  here  we 
have,  as  the  chairman  said,  the  House  was  terrific  in  carrying  over, 
you  know,  and  we  got,  I  think  about  $10,000,000  more  specifically 
for  breast  cancer,  which  I  personally  am  very  grateful  for,  because 
it  is  the  first  movement  
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Mr.  PuRSELL.  If  you  do  radio  or  television  quick  spot  ads  in  terms 
of  early  detection,  even  if  women  come  in  for  early  detection,  we 
don't  have  a  high  percentage  of  chance  of  detecting  the  problem? 

Ms.  Oakar.  You  do.  I  want  to  make  this  clear.  I  don't  want  there 
to  be  any  confusion  about  our  testimony  today.  And  we  both  agree 
on  this.  Early  detection  is  very  important  for  anyone  of  any  age 
group.  But  it  appears  to  be  mammography  appears  to  be  more  ef- 
fective for  women  over  40.  That  doesn't  mean  women  under  40 
shouldn't  have  a  mammogram. 

Mostly,  they  say  35  and  older.  What  Ellen  is  saying  is  prevention 
is  only  one  area.  I  told  Senator  Harkin  this.  He  has  had  two  sisters 
who  have  died  of  breast  cancer  and  they  were  all  under  50  and 
mammography — apparently  he  believes  in  early  detection.  We 
want  some  movement  in  terms  of  finding  a  cure. 

When  you  don't — for  Ellen  and  other  women,  what  we  are  find- 
ing. Congressman,  is — and  you  are  the  distinguished  Minority 
Leader  of  this  Committee — what  we  are  finding  is  for  younger 
women  it  is  becoming  an  increasingly  greater  problem. 

Mr.  PuRSELL.  I  agree  with  Ellen  on  that  point  earlier. 

Ms.  Oakar.  We  don't  want  to  rule  out  early  detection  and  mam- 
mography, that  is  very,  very  important.  What  we  want  to  say  is, 
we  think  hand  in  hand  with  preventive  health  care  ought  to  be  re- 
search, particularly  when  one  out  of  nine  women  are  effected. 

And  here  is  a  woman  who  is  35  years  old  with  four  kids  and  she 
did  not  have  early — and  she  is  a  nurse.  Ellen  has  been  a  nurse. 
And  she  detected  it  herself,  but  what  she  wants  and  what  I  want  is 
to  see  every  child  immunized  against  breast  cancer. 

Mr.  PuRSELL.  There  is  a  large  group  of  women  who  aren't  even 
getting  any  kind  of  diagnostic  treatment.  That  is  a  large  number. 

Ms.  Oakar.  One-third  of  the  women  that  ought  to  have  a  mam- 
mogram and  some  type  of  self-examination.  Why  can't  we  do  it  all 
for  women?  I  guess  my  point  is,  why  can't  we  have  them  informed 
properly? 

Why  can't  we  have  mammography  coverage  in  every  health 
policy,  and  why  can't  we  up  the  amount  for  a  disease  that  is  abso- 
lutely catastrophic  for  women  and  is  increasing  every  day? 

And  Congressman  Myers,  who  has  been  such  a  great  champion 
for  this  whose  own  wife  has  breast  cancer,  you  know  that  mam- 
mography which  worked  for  many,  many  people,  helped  my  sister 
detect  her  cancer  early,  but  I  know  it  did  not  help  your  wife.  And 
what  Ellen  is  saying,  we  need  research,  because  it  doesn't — we 
need  everything,  is  really  what  it  is. 

Mr.  PuRSELL.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you  very  much,  ladies.  We  appreciate  your 
appearance.  Certainly  every  consideration  is  going  to  be  given  to 
your  request. 
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Tuesday,  May  21,  1991. 

WITNESS 

HON.  JIM  RAMSTAD,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE 
OF  MINNESOTA 

Mr.  Ramstad.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  and  ap- 
plaud your  longstanding  commitment,  dedication  to  education,  to 
health,  especially  of  our  young  people,  about  which  my  testimony 
is  directed. 

I  come  before  you  today  to  strongly  urge  an  appropriation  of 
$50,000,000  to  the  Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth  Act  as  well  as  ap- 
propriations to  the  Transitional  Living  Grant  for  Homeless  Youth, 
the  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  Program  for  Runaway  and  Homeless 
Youth,  and  the  Youth  Gang  Prevention  Program. 

Our  nation's  future  rests  with  its  young  people.  While  the  major- 
ity of  this  younger  generation  in  America  lead  relatively  secure 
lives,  there  are  a  large  number  of  young  people  who  are  runaways 
or  who  are  homeless.  In  the  United  States,  it  is  estimated  that 
1,000,000  children  run  away  from  home  each  year. 

In  addition,  300,000  children  are  homeless.  These  are  children 
who  may  have  originally  run  away  and  who  have  fallen  through 
the  crack  of  the  system. 

At  least  90  percent  of  homeless  and  runaway  youth  are  between 
the  ages  of  13  and  17.  There  is  a  fairly  equal  distribution  between 
gender  in  both  cases. 

The  issue  of  runaways  and  homeless  youth  does  not  specifically 
relate  to  any  one  race  or  creed.  This  critical  problem  crosses  all 
class  lines  and  takes  place  among  far  too  many  of  our  nation's  fam- 
ilies. Statistics  from  the  General  Accounting  Office  indicate  urban 
and  rural  states  have  nearly  identical  percentages  of  homeless  and 
runaway  youth. 

These  young  people  leave  home  for  a  number  of  different  rea- 
sons. Running  away  is  a  common  response  for  youth  who  can  no 
longer  cope  with  ongoing  family  conflict,  family  stress,  or  lack  or 
communication  within  the  family. 

Many  run  to  escape  abusive  and  neglectful  family  situations.  A 
growing  number  of  youth  are  being  "thrown  out"  or  ''pushed  out" 
of  their  homes  by  disinterested  and  frustrated  parents. 

A  common  thread  in  the  lives  of  most  of  these  young  people,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  the  desire  for  a  temporary  separation  from  their 
family  and  a  means  to  relieve  these  problems.  They  do  not  neces- 
sarily want  to  leave  home  forever;  they  just  feel  as  if  they  have  no 
other  option  by  to  escape. 

Once  they  leave  home,  these  young  men  and  women  have  little 
contact  with  any  form  of  community  life.  Contact  with  parents, 
schools,  churches,  synagogues  or  other  institutions  is  nonexistent. 

Because  of  this  lack  of  contact  and  lack  of  positive  role  models, 
these  young  people  face  more  obstacles  in  their  struggle  to  become 
contributing  members  of  today's  society.  These  obstacles  include 
homelessness,  drug  dependency,  early  pregnancy,  delinquent  activi- 
ties, and  HIV/ AIDS. 
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These  vulnerable  youth  need  all  the  help  we  can  give  them.  If  we 
can  help  them,  they  can  be  positive,  contributing  members  of  this 
country.  I 

In  Minneapolis,  there  is  a  shelter  program  called  The  Bridge 
that  receives  funding  under  the  Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth  | 
Act.  ' 

Since  its  opening  20  years  ago.  The  Bridge  has  provided  short-  | 
term  emergency  shelter  services  to  over  18,000  youth  in  the  Twin 
Cities  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  and  surrounding  suburbs,  which 
includes  portions  of  my  district.  The  Bridge  also  provides  a  24-hour 
hotline  and  counseling  center  for  all  young  people  who  need  it. 

Of  the  18,000  young  people  who  have  sought  shelter  at  The 
Bridge,  70  percent  of  their  families  have  received  counseling  to  re- 
solve their  problems. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  vital  counseling  component  is  that  > 
the  main  goal  of  The  Bridge  is  to  reunify  the  family.  The  organiza-  | 
tion  believes  the  family  unit,  be  it  traditional  or  non-traditional,  is  | 
the  major  salvation  for  these  at-risk  youth.  i 

That  is  why  one  of  the  main  goals  of  The  Bridge  is  to  catch  the  | 
young  people  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  leave  home;  to  keep  the 
family  unit  intact.  Another  goal  is  to  increase  the  young  peoples' 
self-esteem  and  encourage  family  counseling.  I 

The  maximum  stay  at  The  Bridge  is  five  days.  After  that  time  i 
period,  78  percent  return  to  their  home. 

The  Bridge  runs  a  cost-effective  program.  85  percent  of  its  budget  i 
is  direct  service,  with  the  remaining  15  percent  used  for  adminis-  | 
trative  overhead.  The  Bridge  has  30  full-time  employees  and  an  , 
equal  number  of  volunteers. 

This  is  a  program  that  works,  that  helps  keep  America's  families 
together.  And,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  strong  families  that  produce  the 
strong  kind  of  communities  our  nation  needs.  j 

As  everyone  here  knows.  Congress  spends  a  great  deal  of  its  time  i 
and  the  nation's  resources  trying  to  solve  problems  caused  by  ! 
broken  families  and  troubled  communities.  j 

The  Bridge  has  a  low  overhead  budget  and  should  be  considered  I 
as  an  excellent  example  for  other  programs  across  the  country.  We  I 
need  to  increase  the  presence  of  programs  like  this  throughout  our  | 
nation  to  better  serve  our  at-risk  youth.  i 

Programs  like  The  Bridge  have  made  a  big  difference  in  the  lives 
of  our  young  people  and  have  brightened  our  nation's  future  im-  | 
measurably.  They  will  do  so  more  effectively  and  have  a  greater 
impact  on  more  youth  if  you  grant  these  appropriations.  ! 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members,  I  just  want  to  add  one  note.  I  recently  ■ 
spent  a  half  day  at  The  Bridge  and  the  young  people  there,  the 
counselors  there,  the  volunteers  there,  this  staff  there  are  all  very,  j 
very  grateful  for  the  Federal  appropriations  that  comprises  15  per-  | 
cent  of  their  total  appropriation;  very,  very  grateful,  because  with-  | 
out  that  Federal  appropriation,  this  program  would  not  be  able  to  ! 
continue.  ' 

The  people  associated  with  The  Bridge,  the  shelter  for  runaway 
youth,  ask  that  I  convey  their  sincere  appreciation  to  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  the  Ranking  Member  and  the  other  members  of  the 
subcommittee  for  your  concern  and  commitment  and  for  the  appro- 
priations that  have  been  forthcoming. 
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Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you  very  much.  You  have  given  us  an  ex- 
cellent statement  and  we  appreciate  it. 

Tuesday,  May  21,  1991. 

WITNESS 

HON.  LOUISE  M.  SLAUGHTER,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  Natcher.  Our  next  witness  is  Ms.  Slaughter. 

Ms.  Slaughter.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  pleasure,  and  I  am  delight- 
ed to  see  Mr.  Pursell  and  Mr.  Myers. 

Before  I  start,  if  I  could  just  add  a  moment  to  what  my  colleague, 
Mary  Rose  Oakar  said,  when  one  in  nine  American  women  is  suf- 
fering breast  cancer,  the  enormous  social  costs  to  the  treatment 
and  loss  to  those  women  so  far  exceeds  anything  we  put  into  re- 
search, it  doesn't  make  any  sense. 

Ovarian  cancer  follows  right  behind  it.  We  just  discovered  recent- 
ly that  at  NIH,  women  were  almost  not  considered  for  tests  in 
treatment.  One  in  nine  is  extraordinarily  high,  but  that  is  going 
up.  I  think  it  is  high  time  we  do  massive  research  to  deal  with  that 
problem. 

This  morning  I  want  to  talk  about  homeless  children — not  in  the 
same  vein  Mr.  Ramstad  did.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  help  me  right 
a  wrong.  I  am  talking  about  the  homeless  children. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  a  successful  program  we  passed  in 
Congress  in  1987  as  an  economic  program  to  try  to  educate  the 
homeless  children  in  this  country  so  they  will  be  able  to  be  produc- 
tive citizens. 

The  estimates  are  there  are  almost  a  million  of  them  every  day 
not  able  to  go  to  school,  because  of  the  barriers  of  not  having  a  per- 
manent address  and  shot  records.  In  1987,  we  passed  the  bill  asking 
for  $50,000,000  appropriations  because  we  wanted  not  to  have  that 
number  of  children  to  grow  up  uneducated  and  unhealthy  and  un- 
trained. 

We  were  able  to  get  only  7,000,000,  and  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation has  administered  that  $7,000,000.  And  I  want  to  just  give 
you  some  of  the  things  we  have  achieved  with  just  the  seven.  When 
you  consider  the  tremendous  barriers  that  these  children  have,  the 
horrors  of  homelessness,  you  wonder  why  they  don't  just  give  up 
all  together. 

The  children  who  make  up  the  statistics  are  our  future  work 
force.  If  we  don't  do  something  about  it,  they  will  join  the  ranks  of 
the  unemployed.  Rather  than  attending  school,  they  are  preoccu- 
pied with  what  we  call  the  homeless  shuffle;  to  be  homeless,  it 
means  every  28  days,  you  move  to  a  new  shelter,  or  the  back  of  a 
car,  or  a  welfare  hotel,  or  to  some  friend's  house,  because  you  are 
limited  in  the  amount  of  time  you  can  stay. 

And  often  means  a  child  ends  up  in  any  number  of  school  dis- 
tricts. They  want  to  attend  school.  We  have  statistics  of  children 
living  alone  in  the  New  York  Subway  that  go  to  school  every  day. 
We  don't  know  what  that  spark  is  that  makes  that  child  follow  the 
bus  route  that  they  remember  every  day  to  get  to  school. 
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Thousands  have  no  way  to  get  to  school.  They  are  the  invisible 
children,  because  they  are  not  present.  It  isn't  that  schools  don't 
want  to  admit  them,  because  they  want  to.  There  are  gifted  and 
talented  children  in  that  group.  Children  who  are  math  whizes, 
children  who  are  artists,  children  who  are  dancers  and  singers. 
They  don't  even  have  an  opportunity  to  finish  high  school. 

We  passed  our  bill  and  took  down  all  those  barriers.  This  year, 
allocated  the  full  $50,000,000  for  this  program. 

Now,  here  is  where  the  trouble  comes  in.  We  want  you  all  to  also 
approve  that  50,000,000.  However,  we  discovered  that  under  the 
HUD  and  VA  appropriations  last  week,  in  response  to  the  Adminis- 
tration, these  programs,  the  McKinney  funds  were  all  incorporated 
under  HUD,  taking  them  away  from  the  Department  of  Education 
where  they  don't  need  to  be. 

We  don't  think  it  is  fair,  because  the  Administration  had  a  whole 
year  to  talk  about  when  they  wanted  to  move  these  over  and  they 
didn't  do  it.  We  are  going  to  ask  you,  if  you  would  help  us,  please, 
to  reclaim  that  into  education  where  it  belongs. 

But  let  me  give  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  couple  of  examples.  In 
Costa  Mesa,  California,  the  officials  are  setting  up  mobiles  units 
where  homeless  families  congregated  so  children  can  be  evaluated. 
We  are  talking  about  children  who  don't  have  paper  and  pencils, 
who  don't  have  a  hot  meal. 

In  Bismarck,  North  Dakota,  school  officials  are  arranging  cab 
fares  at  reduced  rates  so  people  can  go  to  school  in  the  former 
neighborhoods.  In  Baltimore,  Maryland,  they  are  recruiting  older 
students  as  tutors  to  help  the  young  homeless  kids  with  their 
school  work. 

In  my  congressional  district  in  Rochester,  New  York,  a  special 
placement  officer  matches  children  with  schools.  In  all  these  states, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  educators  recognize  the  vital  role  schools  can 
play. 

There  is  a  very  successful  program,  if  I  might  add,  too,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  our  home  state  of  Kentucky,  where  4900  children 
have  been  identified  as  homeless  children  to  benefit  from  this  pro- 
gram. 

If  I  can  sum  it  up,  we  passed  in  Congress  a  bill  to  take  care  of 
the  needs  of  these  children.  When  we  talk  about  choice  and  educa- 
tion, we  are  talking  about  children  who  have  no  choice  at  all.  It  is 
either  to  try  to  get  that  education  under  enormous  orders  or  give 
up  trying.  After  we  finally  got  it  appropriated,  they  snatched  it  up 
and  give  it  to  HUD. 

I  come  this  morning  to  plead  to  the  educators  to  help  us  do  the 
right  thing.  Otherwise,  we  are  going  to  reap  a  whirlwind. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Have  you  had  a  chance  to  talk  to  any  of  the  others 
on  the  other  subcommittees? 

Ms.  Slaughter.  No.  I  will  do  that  today.  It  would  be  enormously 
helpful  to  me  if  those  of  you  on  this  Committee,  also  agreed  this 
belongs  in  education. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  statement  of  Ms.  Slaughter  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  so  much  in  recent  weeks  about 
providing  our  children  a  choice  in  education.     But  we  have  heard 
almost  nothing  about  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  who 
have  no  choice  at  all  regarding  their  education. 

I  am  talking  about  the  homeless  children  in  this  country,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  come  before  you  today  to  testify  on  behalf  of  a 
little  known  but  very  successful  program  which  is  addressing  their 
needs.  I  hasten  to  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  without  your  help  this 
program  could  very  well  be  terminated  in  October,  the  beginning  of 
the  next  fiscal  year. 

I  want  to  discuss  with  you  the  problems  this  program  faces  in 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  but  first  let  me  tell  you  a  little 
about  the  program  itself  and  the  many  children  it  is  already 
serving. 

The  Education  of  Homeless  Children  and  Youth  program, 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Education,   is  enabling  thousands 
of  homeless  children  across  the  country  the  opportunity  to  attend 
school  and  succeed  once  they  get  there. 

Mr.  Chairman,   this  is  no  small  achievement  when  you  consider 
the  tremendous  barriers  that  prevent  homeless  children  from 
attending  school.     Every  year  as  many  as  2  million  children 
experience  the  horrors  of  homelessness .     And  the  most  conservative 
estimates  from  the  Department  of  Education  indicate  that  at  least 
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67,000  homeless  children  do  not  attend  school  regularly. 

The  children  who  make  up  these  statistics  are  our  future 
workforce.     Without  schooling,  they  will  join  the  ranks  of  the 
unemployed  and  the  underemployed. 

But  rather  than  attending  school  and  preparing  themselves  for 
productive  adult  lives,  many  homeless  kids  are  preoccupied  with 
doing  the  homeless  shuffle.     In  a  typical  year  a  homeless  child 
may  move  a  dozen  times  —  from  a  shelter... to  a  welfare  hotel... to 
the  backseat  of  an  automobile ...  to  the  lounge  area  of  a  bus 
station... to  a  friend's  home... and  back  to  a  homeless  shelter. 

Yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  these  children  want  to  attend 
school  and  are  frustrated  that  they  are  unable  to  do  so. 
Thousands  of  homeless  children  simply  have  no  way  to  get  to 
school.     Others  have  discovered  that  schools  won't  admit  them  due 
to  outdated  residency  requirements  or  other  restrictive  school 
regulations . 

Last  year,   in  reauthorizing  the  Stewart  B.  McKinney  Homeless 
Assistance  Act,  Congress  approved  a  measure  I  introduced  that 
addressed  the  educational  needs  of  homeless  youngsters.  My 
proposal  was  designed  to  strengthen  and  improve  a  program  that  was 
part  of  the  first  McKinney  Act  passed  in  1987. 

Last  year  Congress  authorized  $50  million  to  implement  the 
new  program.     However,  because  the  new  law  was  passed  after  the 
appropriations  process  was  completed.  Congress  actually  allocated 
only  $7  million  for  the  program. 
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As  a  member  of  the  House  Budget  Committee  I  have  worked  to 
incorporate  in  this  year's  House  Budget  Resolution  $50  million  to 
educate  homeless  children  and  youth.     Last  month  in  approving  the 
Budget  Resolution  the  House  recognized  the  need  for  states  to 
continue  this  important  educational  program. 

Today,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  asking  that  your  subcommittee 
approve  the  full  $50  million  for  this  program  for  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  funds  are  badly  needed  by  our  State 
governments  to  educate  homeless  children.  Under  the  current 
program  local  educational  agencies  are  now  applying  for  grants  to 
help  provide  transportation  for  homeless  children,  to  set  up 
before  and  after  school  care  and  tutoring  programs,  to  recognize 
the  gifted  and  talented  among  them,  and  to  provide  them  with 
school  supplies  and  a  hot  meal. 

We  are  already  seeing  the  results  of  these  efforts  throughout 
the  country. 

In  your  home  state  of  Kentucky,   for  example,   school  officials 
have  identified  4,900  school-aged  children  as  homeless  and  are 
adopting  a  number  of  strategies  to  improve  school  attendance  and 
performance  among  this  population. 

In  Costa  Mesa,  California  school  officials  are  setting  up 
mobile  units  in  areas  where  homeless  families  congregate  so  that 
children  can  be  evaluated,  tutored  and  offered  a  quiet  place  to  do 
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their  homework. 

In  Bismark,  North  Dakota,  school  officials  are  arranging  cab 

fares  at  reduced  rates  so  that  kids  in  shelters  can  continue  to 

attend  schools  in  their  former  neighborhoods. 

In  Baltimore,  Maryland  a  special  program  is  successfully 
recruiting  older  students  as  volunteer  tutors  to  help  younger 
homeless  kids  with  their  school  work. 

In  my  own  Congressional  District  of  Rochester,  New  York  a 
special  placement  officer  matches  children  with  schools  where  they 
are  most  likely  to  succeed. 

In  all  these  States,  Mr.  Chairman,  educators  have  recognized 
the  vital  role  school  can  play  in  the  lives  of  homeless  youth. 
For  many  of  these  children  school  has  become  the  only  source  of 
stability  and  continuity  in  their  tumultuous  lives. 

With  proper  funding  this  program  can  achieve  even  more. 
Pilot  programs  that  have  proven  successful  in  Pennsylvania,  North 
Dakota,  Massachusetts,  Oregon  and  Washington  can  continue  to 
operate  and  can  be  duplicated  elsewhere. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  expressed  earlier,  I  have  serious 
concerns  about  the  future  of  this  program. 

In  the  administration's  1992  proposed  budget,  the  President 
has  proposed  terminating  five  McKinney  Act  programs  in  the  areas 
of  education,   labor  and  the  human  services  and  transfering  funds 
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to  a  program  within  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  named  SAFAH  (Supplemental  Assistance  for  Facilities  to 
Assist  the  Homeless). 

The  Education  of  Homeless  Children  and  Youth  program  is  one 
of  the  five  programs  that  the  President  has  slated  for 
termination.     The  SAFAH  funding  level  of  $57  million  requested  by 
the  Administration  represents  an  $80.2  million  cut  from  the 
combined  authorization  level  of  these  programs.     Indeed,  it 
represents  a  14  percent  cut  from  current  funding  levels. 

Last  year,  when  Congress  reauthorized  the  McKinney  Act,  the 
administration  was  silent  on  programmatic  changes.     Yet,  just 
months  after  the  President  signed  the  McKinney  Act  into  law,  the 
administration  has  proposed  so  many  structural  changes  that  they 
inevitably  would  result  in  the  termination  of  the  program. 

I  was  very  disappointed  to  learn  that  when  the  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  VA,  HUD  and  Independent  Agencies 
marked-up  their  bill  last  week,  they  fulfilled  the  President's 
budget  request  and  consolidated  all  these  programs  in  HUD. 

Chairman  IJatcher,   I  know  from  past  experience  how  strongly 
this  Subcommittee  feels  that  programs  should  not  be  funded  unless 
they  have  been  authorized.     The  administration  was  given  every 
opportunity  last  year  to  propose  changes  in  homeless  programs.  It 
strikes  me  as  unfair  and  unwise,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  allow  the 
administration  to  make  these  substantive  changes  at  this  time 
without  the  benefit  of  the  authorization  process. 
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In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  Subcommittee  transfers 
funding  of  this  program  over  to  HUD,  it  quite  possibly  will  mean 
the  end  of  this  valuable  program.     The  Education  of  Homeless 
Children  and  Youth  program  is  an  educational  program  and  should  be 
administered,  guided  and  influenced  by  people  who  have  a 
sensitivity  to  and  experience  with  educational  programs. 
Officials  at  HUD  unfortunately  do  not.     Nor  do  they  have  any 
familiarity  with  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  seeking  full  funding  for  the  Department  of 
Education  to  administer  this  program,  I  am  appealing  not  only  to 
your  sense  of  fairness,  but  also  to  your  strong  commitment  to 
invest  wisely  in  our  future. 

Each  class  of  dropouts  costs  this  nation  $240  billion  in  lost 
wages  and  future  social  services.     With  a  declining  worker  base 
paying  into  Social  Security,  our  country  will  not  be  able  to  meet 
the  needs  of  its  senior  population  in  the  future  if  we  deny  these 
children  a  chance  to  become  productive  participants  in  our 
society.     Unless  we  invest  in  these  children  now,  we  face  spending 
billions  in  the  decades  ahead  coping  with  a  new  generation  of 
homeless  adults  unable  to  provide  for  themselves. 

So  I  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  where  will  our  engineers,  our 
teachers,  our  doctors  and  our  leaders  come  from,  if  thousands  of 
these  youngsters  are  denied  access  to  education? 

Once  again  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you  today.     The  actions  of  this  subcommittee  will 
mean  the  difference  between  the  continuation  of  this  program  or 
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its  elimination. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  letter 
signed  by  46  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House.  They  join  me,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  urging  the  subcommittee  to  provide  $50  million  to  the 
Department  of  Education  so  that  the  homeless  children  and  youth  of 
this  country  will  get  the  education  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
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aaafS^tnston,  20515 


May  21,  1991 

Chairman  William  H.  Natcher 

House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services  and  Education 
2358  Rayburn  House  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Chairman  Natcher: 

We  are  writing  to  ask  that  your  Subcommittee  appropriate  $50 
million  to  ensure  that  the  2  million  children  who  experience 
homelessness  each  year  do  not  miss  out  on  obtaining  a  public 
education.     Schools  can  play  a  significant  role  in  meeting  both 
the  short-  and  long-term  needs  of  homeless  students,  providing  an 
environment  that  supports  their  emotional,  physical  and  social 
growth . 

Last  year  Congress  approved  new  legislation  that  will  tear 
down  the  numerous  barriers  preventing  homeless  children  and  youth 
from  attending  and  succeeding  in  school.     $50  million  was 
authorized  to  carry  out  this  restructured  program,  but  because  the 
appropriation  passed  prior  to  enactment  of  the  increased 
authorization,  only  $7  million  was  allocated  for  fiscal  year  1991. 
This  low  appropriation  will  cause  difficulties  for  states  and 
local  school  districts  working  to  carry  out  this  law.  In 
addition,  exemplary  homeless  programs  in  states  such  as 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  North  Dakota    and  Oregon  are  threatened 
with  termination  unless  more  money  is  appropriated  in  1992. 

Every  night,  100,000  American  children  go  to  sleep  homeless. 
At  stake  here  is  nothing  less  than  our  economic  future.  Each 
class  of  dropouts  costs  this  nation  $240  billion  in  lost  wages  and 
future  social  services.     With  a  declining  worker  base  paying  into 
Social  Security,  our  country  will  not  be  able  to  meet  the  needs  of 
its  senior  population  in  the  future  if  we  deny  these  children  a 
chance  to  become  productive  participants  in  our  society.  Unless 
we  invest  in  these  children  now,  we  face  spending  billions  in  the 
decades  ahead  coping  with  a  new  generation  of  homeless  adults 
unable  to  provide  for  themselves. 

This  year,   the  House  Budget  Committee  recognized  the  need  to 
provide  full  funding  for  this  program.     The  Budget  Resolution 
states,     "Within  the  overall  increase  for  education  programs,  the 
Committee  assumes  full  funding  at  the  1991  authorization  level  of 
$50  million  in  budget  authority  for  homeless  children  education 
grants."     We  request  that  the  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
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act  in  accordance  with  the  Resolution  and  fully  fund  this 
important  program  so  that  homeless  children  receive  the  education 
that  they  deserve. 

Thank  you  for  your  thoughtful  consideration  of  this  matter. 


Sincerely J 


tot  George  Miller 


ise  M.  Slaugh^^ 


ijQjLene  Unsoeld 


'  Howard  L.  Berman 


'ricia  Schroeder 


Charles  B.  Rangel 


Jim  HcDermott 


Ted  Weiss 


Ronald  V.  Dellums 
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tonsttii  of  tit  Winittti  &taM 

aaaettiinston,  20515 


May  21,  1991 

Representative  Carl  D.  Pursell 

Ranking  Minority  Member 

House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services  and  Education 
2358  Rayburn  House  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Representative  Pursell: 

We  are  writing  to  ask  that  your  Subcommittee  appropriate  $50 
million  to  ensure  that  the  2  million  children  who  experience 
homelessness  each  year  do  not  miss  out  on  obtaining  a  public 
education.     Schools  can  play  a  significant  role  in  meeting  both 
the  short-  and  long-term  needs  of  homeless  students,  providing  an 
environment  that  supports  their  emotional,  physical  and  social 
growth. 

Last  year  Congress  approved  new  legislation  that  will  tear 
down  the  numerous  barriers  preventing  homeless  children  and  youth 
from  attending  and  succeeding  in  school.     $50  million  was 
authorized  to  carry  out  this  restructured  program,  but  because  the 
appropriation  passed  prior  to  enactment  of  the  increased 
authorization,  only  $7  million  was  allocated  for  fiscal  year  1991. 
This  low  appropriation  will  cause  difficulties  for  states  and 
local  school  districts  working  to  carry  out  this  law.  In 
addition,  exemplary  homeless  programs  in  states  such  as 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  North  Dakota    and  Oregon  are  threatened 
with  termination  unless  more  money  is  appropriated  in  1992. 

Every  night,  100,000  American  children  go  to  sleep  homeless. 
At  stake  here  is  nothing  less  than  our  economic  future.  Each 
class  of  dropouts  costs  this  nation  $240  billion  in  lost  wages  and 
future  social  services.    With  a  declining  worker  base  paying  into 
Social  Security,  our  country  will  not  be  able  to  meet  the  needs  of 
its  senior  population  in  the  future  if  we  deny  these  children  a 
chance  to  become  productive  participants  in  our  society.  Unless 
we  invest  in  these  children  now,  we  face  spending  billions  in  the 
decades  ahead  coping  with  a  new  generation  of  homeless  adults 
unable  to  provide  for  themselves. 

This  year,  the  House  Budget  Committee  recognized  the  need  to 
provide  full  funding  for  this  program.     The  Budget  Resolution 
states,     "Within  the  overall  increase  for  education  programs,  the 
Committee  assumes  full  funding  at  the  1991  authorization  level  of 
$50  million  in  budget  authority  for  homeless  children  education 
grants."     We  request  that  the  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
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act  in  accordance  with  the  Resolution  and  fully  fund  this 
important  program  so  that  homeless  children  receive  the  education 
that  they  deserve. 

Thank  you  for  your  thoughtful  consideration  of  this  matter. 

Sincerely, 


C/  ijeeise  M.  Slaughter/  I  George  Millfer 


arles  E.  Schumer 


—TJO^ene  Cnsoeld 


Howard  L.  Herman 


Edflphus  Towns 


^jbhn  Miller 


Ted  Weiss 


Jim  McDermott 


Ronald  V.  Dellums 
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Les  AuCoin  ^ 


Ron  Wyden 


Robert  A.  Roe 


Robert  T.  Matsui 


Jill  L.  Long 

ttsu 

re/ ^ 

Lane  Evan: 


Rosa^.  DeEauro 


^^^^^ 


Frank  Horton 


Michael  J.  Kopetski 


Hamilton  Fish,  Jr. 


J<5ha/ J.C^Falce 
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I  Tuesday,  May  21,  1991. 

WITNESS 

HON.  MAJOR  R.  OWENS,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

i  Mr.  Natcher.  Our  next  witness  is  our  friend  and  colleague, 
Major  Owens.  Come  around,  Major. 

j       We  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  at  this  time. 

'  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman 
and  Members  of  the  Committee.  I  have  a  written  statement  that  I 
have  submitted,  and  a  more  specific  summary  of  requests  will  be 

j     attached  to  that  statement  and  submitted  to  the  Committee  later 

jl  today. 

I  ?  We  are  requesting  increases  and  adjustments  for  a  number  of 
items  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Select  Educa- 

'  tion.  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  has  been  extended  for  one  year. 
Individuals  with  disabilities,  part  H  for  infants  and  toddlers  re- 

I  quires  some  adjustment.  Child  Abuse  Prevention  Program,  we  are 
asking  for  additional  money  for  the  Advisory  Committee.  We  are 
asking  for  additional  money  for  Abandoned  Infants  Act  and  a 
number  of  other  items  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee, 

[     which  as  stated  in  the  written  statement. 

I  I  would  like  to  spend  the  time  I  have  here,  however,  discussing 
the  reauthorization  of  the  Office  of  Educational  Research  Improve- 
ment. It  is  the  most  important  item  under  the  jurisdiction  of  our 
Committee  to  be  reauthorized  this  year.  We  have  both  a  report  in 
process  and  we  are  preparing  a  draft  of  legislation  for  the  reau- 
thorization for  the  Office  of  Educational  Research  and  Improve- 
ment. 

We  applaud  the  President  and  new  Secretary  of  Education  on 
America  2000,  a  plan  that  has  been  put  forth  in  outline  form  that 
is  at  least  a  comprehensive  approach.  We  welcome  the  fact  it  is  a 
comprehensive  approach.  We  welcome  the  fact  it  is  an  item  which 
allows  us  to  establish  dialog  with  the  Administration. 

We  don't  agree  with  everything  there,  but  I  think  the  two  parties 
can  certainly  use  that  America  2000  as  a  basis  for  beginning  the 
discussion  and  carrying  on  the  discussion. 

Not  all  of  the  parts  of  America  2000  are  related  to  research  and 
development.  Only  a  percentage  of  it  falls  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
OERI. 

However,  I  think  the  plan  should  be  driven  by  research  and  de- 
velopment just  as  research  and  development  has  been  beneficial  to 
us  in  many  other  areas,  defense  could  not  have  proceeded  without 
the  high  technology  of  weapons  and  people  trained  to  handle  those 
weapons. 

In  the  agriculture  sector,  we  are  leaders  of  the  world  because  of 
the  factor  very  early  in  the  history  of  this  country,  we  began  to  use 
research  and  development  to  promote  agriculture.  In  a  practical 
area  like  farming,  we  were  the  first  to  bring  the  fruits  of  research 
and  development  to  that  enterprise. 

Of  course,  in  the  areas  of  NIH,  we  are  the  leaders  of  the  world 
because  we  use  research  there.  Research  and  development  ought  to 
play  a  greater  role  in  education. 
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We  spend  more  than  $360,000,000,000  totally  on  education  at  the 
Federal,  state  and  local  level.  $360,000,000,000  expenditure  if  we 
follow  the  pattern  of  industry  would  mean  we  would  be  investing 
at  least  $3,000,000,000,  1  percent  of  that  in  research  and  develop- 
ment. We  are  not  investing  anything  like  that  at  this  time. 

The  request  of  the  Administration  for  its  new  initiatives, 
$490,000,000  is  requested,  totally,  for  its  new  initiatives.  About  a 
third  of  that  is  for  research  and  development  that  would  fall  under 
OERIS  jurisdiction.  I  don't  think  that  is  too  much. 

I  think  the  American  solution  to  the  problem  of  educational  im- 
provement would  be  different  from  the  Japanese  solution  or  Euro- 
pean solution.  In  American  solution,  we  will  use  new  techniques. 
Technology  will  play  a  major  role  in  that  effort. 

My  problem  is  that  in  the  manner  in  which  the  Administration 
is  proposing  to  spend  the  money,  I  have  some  problem.  We  are 
going  to  drift,  I  am  afraid,  into  a  situation  similar  to  the  one  that 
has  always  plagued  the  research  and  development  effort  in  educa- 
tion. It  becomes  too  partisan. 

Every  American  has  an  idea  how  education  can  be  improved. 
Certainly  every  Member  of  Congress  has  an  idea  how  you  can  im- 
prove education.  That  is  a  plus  in  many  ways,  but  also  a  danger. 
Ideas  need  to  be  submitted  to  a  process  whereby  they  are  put 
through  the  same  scrutiny. 

We  have  experimentation,  demonstration  projects.  We  evaluate 
them  and  reach  conclusions  and  we  try  to  institutionalize  what 
works.  If  we  have  a  situation  where  certain  ideas  are  going  to  be 
pushed  forward  because  they  have  a  good  political  appeal  and  they 
are  not  going  to  be  scrutinized  and  subject  to  the  same  rigorous  leg- 
islation. 

We  have  a  situation  where  nobody  will  want  to  put  large 
amounts  of  money  into  research  and  development  because  it  has  no 
credibility.  There  is  a  problem  with  respect  to  its  interpretation 
with  the  authority  provided  under  Section  405  and  406  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Provision  Act. 

Their  broad  interpretation  has  resulted  in  a  schism  between  the 
Subcommittee  of  Authorization  and  the  Administration.  For  exam- 
ple, testimony  presented  by  the  Administration  our  subcommittee's 
emergency  hearing  on  May  8,  leaves  us  convinced  that  the  Secre- 
tary's revised  fiscal  year  1992  budget  request  sent  to  you  on  April 
23,  does  not  fully  comport  with  congressional  intent. 

We  are  concerned  here  with  more  than  a  basic  breakdown  in 
comity  and  communications  between  the  two  branches  of  govern- 
ment. We  have  an  Administration  that  prefers  to  look  at  research 
as  an  opportunity  to  supplement  a  narrow  and  partisan  view  of 
school  improvement  rather  than  as  a  long-term  investment. 

We  fear  many  of  those  funds  are  being  used  for  items  that  have 
not  been  authorized.  The  major  problem  is  the  problem  of  the 
"choice."  Choice  is  presented  as  an  educational  strategy  or  strategy 
for  governors  and  managers,  I  suppose,  but  it  has  no  evidence— no 
process  has  been  pursued  to  test  it  out,  to  demonstrate  it  in  various 
places,  to  evaluate  it. 

Yet,  choice  without  the  process  being  followed,  is  being  pushed  as 
if  it  was  an  approved  governmental  policy.  It  is  being  promoted  as 
if  it  has  been  authorized,  yet  no  authorization  is  there.  $1,100,000 
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has  been  used  already  to  promote  choice.  Outside  of  a  budget  of 
$690,000,000,  a  new  initiative  they  are  proposing,  $230,000,000  be 
used  for  choice. 

We  have  no  problem  with  testing  choice  and  putting  it  through  a 
process  and  evaluating  it,  but  we  think  there  are  other  ideas  and 
other  concepts,  many  of  which  have  been  tested  in  embryonic  form, 
and  we  would  like  more  demonstration  projects  to  test  them  out. 
We  would  like  to  be  able  to  move  to  institutionalize  those  that 
work. 

They  should  be  given  equal  treatment  with  choice.  Other  ideas, 
there  are  the  Ron  Edmonds  more  effective  schools  approach  for 
governors  administration.  The  James  Comer's  school  development 
program.  There  are  a  number  of  equally  deserving  approaches  that 
need  to  be  tested. 

We  are  proposing  in  reauthorization  we  have  an  institute  of  at- 
risk  students,  combining  students  at  risk  in  rural  areas  and  inner 
city.  We  need  30  to  $50,000,000  to  fund  such  an  institute  which 
would  test  many,  many  other  ideas  other  than  choice. 

I  would  like  to  go  forward  with  full  cooperation  with  the  Admin- 
istration's efforts  as  long  as  the  dialog  is  going  to  be  open  and  ob- 
jective and  we  are  going  to  be  willing  to  bring  to  bear  the  same 
kind  of  process  we  have  used  in  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
past  when  it  came  to  research  and  development. 

We  have  succeeded  in  agriculture.  We  succeeded  in  the  area  of 
medicine  and  research  on  diseases.  We  succeeded  in  the  area  of  de- 
fense in  research  and  development.  It  gets  effective  results,  but  to 
have  it  smothered  by  a  partisan  approach  where  conclusions  are 
reached  before  you  have  testing,  before  you  have  a  demonstration, 
is  a  problem. 

We  hope  we  can  have  the  cooperation  of  the  Committee  in  re- 
sponding to  the  Secretary's  request  and  that  in  the  areas  where 
money  is  being  reallocated  as  in  the  case  of  the  Centers,  that  we 
will  have  the  cooperation  of  the  Committee  in  insisting  that  an  au- 
thorization be  required  before  the  funds  are  used. 

That  we  will  have  the  cooperation  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee in  terms  of  efforts  that  are  being  put  forward  for  testing,  and  a 
number  of  other  items  that  have  not  been  authorized  and  not  been 
fully  developed  in  a  research  and  development  process. 

I  look  forward  to  America  2000  succeeding.  We  would  like  to  see 
our  schools  improve.  I  don't  think  it  will  happen  if  we  have  a  parti- 
san one  way  approach  that  rules  out  a  full  dialog  with  the  Author- 
izing Committee  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you  very  much.  Major  Owens.  You  have 
given  us  an  excellent  statement.  We  appreciate  it. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Owens  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF  HONORABLE  MAJOR  R.  OWENS 
CHAIRMAN,   SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SELECT  EDUCATION 


ON  FY  92  APPROPRIATIONS 


BEFORE  THE 
APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
LABOR,   HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES, 
EDUCATION,   AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
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TESTIMONY  OF  THE  HONORABLE  MAJOR  R.  OWENS 
CHAIRMAN,   SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SELECT  EDUCTION 


THANK  YOU  FOR  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  TESTIFY  BEFORE  YOUR 
COMMITTEE.     I  ALSO  APPRECIATE  THE  COOPERATION  AND  SUPPORT 
EXTENDED  BY  YOUR  COMMITTEE  TO  MY  STAFF  AS  WE  MOVED  TO 
OVERSIGHT  THE  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  AS 
THEY  RELATE  TO  THE  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND 
IMPROVEMENT   (OERI) . 

THE  EDUCATION  PROBLEMS  WITH  WHICH  OUR  NATION  IS  CON- 
FRONTED ARE  URGENT  AND  MUST  BE  ADDRESSED  BY  EVERY  MEMBER  OF 
THIS  HOUSE  IF  WE  ARE  TO  CONTINUE  IN  OUR  ROLE  AS  WORLD  LEADER. 
WE  HAVE  THE  NATIONAL  CAPACITY  TO  MAKE  IMPORTANT  STRIDES 
TOWARDS  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  EDUCATION  IN  THIS  COUNTRY  FOR  ALL 
OUR  CITIZENS.     HOWEVER,  WE  MUST  FIGHT  THE  URGE  TO  POLITICIZE 
EDUCATION  AND  RISE  ABOVE  PARTISAN  AGENDAS  WHICH  HAVE  YIELDED 
RESOUNDING  FAILURES  IN  THE  PAST. 

THERE  IS  A  TUG-OF-WAR  BETWEEN  THE  EXECUTIVE  AND  LEGIS- 
LATIVE BRANCHES  OVER  THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  INTERPRETATION  OF 
THE  AUTHORITY  PROVIDED  UNDER  SECTIONS  405  AND  406  OF  THE 
GENERAL  EDUCATION  PROVISIONS  ACT   (GEPA) .     THEIR  BROAD  INTER- 
PRETATION HAS  RESULTED  IN  A  SCHISM  BETWEEN  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF  AUTHORIZATION  AND  THE  ADMINISTRATION.      FOR  EXAMPLE, 
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TESTIMONY  PRESENTED  BY  THE  ADMINISTRATION  AT  OUR  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE'S EMERGENCY  HEARING  ON  MAY  8,    1991  LEAVES  US  CON- 
VINCED THAT  SECRETARY  ALEXANDER'S  REVISED  FY  92  BUDGET 
REQUEST   (CONVEYED  TO  YOU  IN  HIS  LETTER  OF  APRIL  23,  1991) 
DOES  NOT  FULLY  COMPORT  WITH  CONGRESSIONAL  INTENT.     I  ALSO 
HAVE  SERIOUS  DOUBTS  CONCERNING  THE  CURRENT  USE  OF  FY  91 
FUNDS.     WE  ARE  CONCERNED  HERE  WITH  MORE  THAN  A  BASIC  BREAK- 
DOWN IN  COMITY  BETWEEN  THE  TWO  BRANCHES.     WE  HAVE  AN  ADMINIS- 
TRATION THAT  PREFERS  TO  LOOK  AT  RESEARCH  AS  AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO 
SUPPLEMENT  A  NARROW  AND  PARTISAN  VIEW  OF  SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENT 
RATHER  THAN  AS  A  LONG-TERM  INVESTMENT. 

AT  MY  REQUEST,   THE  GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE  HAS  BEEN 
CONDUCTING  AN  AUDIT  OF  OERI'S  USE  OF  DISCRETIONARY  FUNDS.  GAO 
HAS  REPORTED  THAT  DISCRETIONARY  FUNDS  INCREASED  BY  250% 
BETWEEN  FY  90  AND  FY  91  FROM  $6.2  MILLION  TO  $22.2  MILLION. 
WHILE  WE  ARE  STILL  AWAITING  A  FULL  ACCOUNTING  OF  THE  PROJECTS 
AND  ACTIVITIES  THAT  WERE  FUNDED,   THERE  IS  A  GOOD  DEAL  OF 
EVIDENCE  THAT  MANY  OF  THESE  FUNDS  WERE  USED  FOR  PROJECTS  THAT 
WERE  OUTSIDE  THE  SCOPE  OF  AUTHORIZING  SECTION  405  PRIORITIES. 
THE  GAO  ESTIMATES  THAT  AT  LEAST  $1.3  MILLION  WAS  SPENT  ON 
NON-PRIORITY  ITEMS,   INCLUDING  THE  PROMOTION  OF  SCHOOL 
"CHOICE."     THE  USE  OF  OERI  FUNDS  FOR  HIGH  PROFILE  ACTIVITIES 
TO  INFLUENCE  PUBLIC  OPINION  RATHER  THAN  RESPOND  TO  GENUINE 
PRIORITIES  DEEPLY  CONCERNS  ME.     FOR  EXAMPLE,   BASED  ON  INFOR- 
MATION PROVIDED  BY  THE  ADMINISTRATION  TO  YOUR  APPROPRIATIONS 
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COMMITTEE,   CONGRESS  FUNDED  THE  CENTER  ON  DISSEMINATION  AND 
KNOWLEDGE  UTILIZATION  AT  $800,000  IN  FY  91;   YET,   IT  WAS 
ELIMINATED  ON  MAY  2,    1991.     DESPITE  REPEATED  REQUESTS  FOR 
CLARIFICATION,   WE  DO  NOT  KNOW  HOW  THESE  FUNDS  WILL  BE 
UTILIZED.     WHETHER  THEY  WILL  GO  TO  FUND  VIDEOTAPES  IN  SUPPORT 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  GOALS  OR  BE  ABSORBED  BY  THE  NATIONAL  GOALS 
PANEL,  THE  UNDERLYING  ISSUE  IS  THE  SAME:  THE  ADMINISTRATION 
SHOULD  BE  COMPELLED  TO  SEEK  APPROVAL  FOR  REPROGRAMMING  THESE 
FUNDS  OR  RISK  LOSING  THEM.     THE  ELIMINATION  OF  THE 
DISSEMINATION  CENTER  WILL  FREE  UP  $1.1  MILLION  WHICH  WOULD 
HAVE  FUNDED  THE  CENTER  FOR  THE  SECOND  YEAR.     YET,  THE 
ADMINISTRATION'S  FY  92  BUDGET  MODIFICATION  IS  SILENT  ON  HOW 
THESE  FUNDS  WILL  BE  SPENT.     WE  RECOMMEND  A  MORATORIUM  ON 
REPROGRAMMING  REQUESTS  UNTIL  THE  AUTHORIZING  SUBCOMMITTEE,  IN 
CONJUNCTION  WITH  THE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE,   HAVE  HAD  THE 
OPPORTUNITY  TO  REVIEW  THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  PROPOSALS  FOR  RE- 
PROGRAMMING. 

WE  ARE  DISTURBED  ADDITIONALLY  ABOUT  THE  USE  OF  OERI 
FUNDS  AND  STAFF  FOR  THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  GOALS  PANEL  WHICH 
HAS  YET  TO  BE  AUTHORIZED  BY  THE  CONGRESS.     WE  RECOMMEND 
THAT  THE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE  REQUEST  A  FULL  ACCOUNTING 
OF  THE  AFOREMENTIONED  ACTIONS.     WE  DISPUTE  THE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION'S REQUEST  OF  $2  MILLION  FOR  THIS  QUASI -GOVERNMENTAL 
BODY  UNTIL  IT  HAS  AN  AUTHORIZATION. 
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OTHER  IMPORTANT  EDUCATION  STRATEGIES  WHICH  SHOULD  BE 
ADDRESSED  INCLUDE: 

O     PROMOTION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  TECHNOLOGY  TRANSFER 
THROUGH  THE  OFFICE  OF  TRAINING  AND  TECHNOLOGY 
TRANSFER   (OTTT) .     ALTHOUGH  THE  ADMINISTRATION 
HAS  NOT  REQUESTED  FUNDS  FOR  THIS  OFFICE,   I  URGE 
THAT  SECTION  6231  OF  THE  TECHNOLOGY  TRANSFER  ACT 
OF  1988  BE  FUNDED  FOR  NOT  LESS  THAN  $3  MILLION. 

O     ACCORDING  TO  TESTING  EXPERTS,   A  NATIONAL  TEST 
HAS  THE  POTENTIAL  TO  ADVERSELY  IMPACT  MANY 
SEGMENTS  OF  OUR  SOCIETY.     THE  ADMINISTRATION'S 
REQUEST  FOR  $12.4  MILLION  TO  DEVELOP  "AMERICAN 
ACHIEVEMENT  TESTS"  AND  AN  ADDITIONAL  $5  MILLION 
FOR  THE  PREPARATION  OF  INTERIM  TESTS  SEEMS 
PREMATURE.     TESTIFYING  BEFORE  MY  SUBCOMMITTE, 
ONE  EXPERT  ON  TESTING  STATED:    "A  NATIONAL 
EXAMINATION  SYSTEM  BY  ITSELF  WILL  NOT  ADDRESS 
THE  ISSUES  OF  RIGID  AND  BUREAUCRATIC  SCHOOL 
GOVERNMENTS  AND  STRUCTURES,   LOW-QUALITY  TEXT- 
BOOKS,  AND  INADEQUATE  SCHOOLS   IMPROVING 

ASSESSMENT  NEEDS  TO  BE  CONSIDERED  AS  BUT  ONE 
PART  OF  INTEGRATED,   SYSTEMATIC  CHANGE."  THERE- 
FORE,   I  URGE  THE  COMMITTEE  TO  PROCEED  WITH 
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CAUTION  AND  ACCORDINGLY  RECOMMEND  THAT  NOT  MORE 
THAN  $5  MILLION  BE  APPROPRIATED  FOR  THIS 
FUNCTION. 

O     THE  REGIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  LABORATORIES,  THE 

NATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  CENTERS,  ERIC, 
AND  THE  NATIONAL  DIFFUSION  NETWORK  ARE  WELL- 
POSITIONED  TO  PLAY  A  CRITICAL  ROLE  IN  MEETING 
THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  GOALS.     YET,   THE  CHRONIC 
LACK  OF  FUNDING  AND  LEADERSHIP  BY  THE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION HAVE  PREVENTED  THESE  ENTITIES  FROM 
FULFILLING  THEIR  POTENTIAL.      I  RECOMMEND  THE 
FOLLOWING  AMOUNTS  FOR  THESE  ACTIVITIES:  $35 
MILLION  FOR  THE  REGIONAL  LABS;   $29  MILLION  FOR 
THE  CENTERS;  $10  MILLION  FOR  ERIC;  AND  $20 
MILLION  FOR  NDN. 

o     DESPITE  AN  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE  DIRECTIVE  TO 
RECRUIT  AND  TRAIN  MINORITY  RESEARCHERS,  THE 
ADMINISTRATION  HAS  DONE  LITTLE  IN  THIS  AREA. 
ALTHOUGH  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  SET  ASIDE 
$136,000  OF  REGIONAL  LABORATORY  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  THIS  PURPOSE,   LABORATORIES  HAVE  YET  TO  RE- 
CEIVE THESE  FUNDS.     IN  THE  CONTEXT  OF  THE  OERI 
REAUTHORIZATION,   WE  WILL  BE  EXPANDING  THIS 
INITIATIVE  AND  THEREFORE  REQUEST  THAT  YOU  PRO- 
VIDE AN  ADDITIONAL  $1  MILLION  APPROPRIATION. 
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THE  DEPTH  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  CRISIS  WE  FACE  DEMANDS  NEW 
THINKING  AND  NEW  STRATEGIES.     I  HAVE  PROPOSED  THE  ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF  A  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  AT-RISK 
STUDENTS  TO  ADDRESS  THE  GROWING  PROBLEMS  OF  DECLINING  URBAN 
SCHOOLS  AS  WELL  AS  CONDITIONS  AFFECTING  RURAL  EDUCATION.  THE 
INSTITUTE  WOULD  FUND  WELL-EVALUATED  DEMONSTRATIONS  THAT  WILL 
EFFECTIVELY  SHOW  WHAT  SCHOOLS  NEED  TO  DO  TO  MAKE  SIGNIFICANT 
PROGRESS  TO  EDUCATE  THE  GROWING  POPULATION  OF  THE  EDUCA- 
TIONALLY AT-RISK.      I  WILL  BE  SEEKING  AN  INITIAL  APPROPRIATION 
OF  $50  MILLION  FOR  THE  INSTITUTE. 

I  WILL  SOON  BE  SUBMITTING  LEGISLATION  THAT  WILL  RE- 
AUTHORIZE THE  ENTIRE  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND 
IMPROVEMENT  AND  WILL  BE  LOOKING  FOR  A  SIGNIFICANT  CHANGE  IN 
THE  WAY  WE  CONDUCT  EDUCATION  RESEARCH  IN  THIS  NATION.  WE 
HAVE  ALREADY  HELD  EXTENSIVE  HEARINGS  AND  WILL  BE  LOOKING  FOR 
YOUR  COMMITTEE'S  SUPPORT  AS  WE  MOVE  FORWARD  TO  WHAT  I  CON- 
SIDER TO  BE  A  NEW  ERA  IN  EDUCATION.      I  WILL  BE  SUBMITTING  TO 
YOU  AND  YOUR  STAFF  A  REPORT  WHICH  WILL  OUTLINE  MANY  OF  THE 
SIGNIFICANT  CHANGES  PROPOSED. 

THE  FOLLOWING  ARE  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  OTHER  LEGISLATION 
WITHIN  THE  JURSIDICTION  OF  MY  SUBCOMMITTEE: 
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THE  CHILD  ABUSE  PREVENTION  AND  TREATMENT  ACT 

CONTINUING  PROBLEMS  WITH  THE  NATIONAL  CENTER  ON  CHILD 
ABUSE  AND  NEGLECT   (NCCAN)   HAVE  PROVOKED  US  TO  SEEK  A  ONE- YEAR 
EXTENSION  OF  THE  PROGRAMS  UNDER  THIS  ACT.     THIS  WILL  ALSO 
ALLOW  THE  U.S.  ADVISORY  BOARD  ON  CHILD  ABUSE  AND  NEGLECT  TIME 
TO  CONTINUE  ITS  VALUABLE  WORK  IN  DEVELOPING  RECOMMENDATIONS 
THAT  WILL  SERVE  AS  THE  BASIS  OF  A  MORE  COMPREHENSIVE  APPROACH 
TO  THE  CHILD  ABUSE  EMERGENCY  WE  FACE.      I  SUPPORT  A  $350,000 
ALLOCATION  WHICH  WILL  ALLOW  THE  ADVISORY  BOARD  TO  HIRE  STAFF, 
MEET  FOUR  TIMES  A  YEAR,   AND  BE  FULLY  REIMBURSED  FOR  TRAVEL 
COSTS  AND  EXPENSES. 

ABANDONED  INFANTS  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

I  RECOMMEND  AN  APPROPRIATION  OF  $20  MILLION  FOR  THIS 

ACT. 

THE  TEMPORARY  CHILD  CARE  FOR  CHILDREN  WITH  DISABILITIES  AND 
CRISIS  NURSERIES  ACT 

I  RECOMMEND  AN  APPROPRIATION  OF  $20  MILLION  FOR  THIS 

ACT. 

INDIVIDUALS  WITH  DISABILITIES  EDUCATION  ACT 

THIS  YEAR  CONGRESS  MUST  REAUTHORIZE  TWO  EARLY  CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS.      FOR  CHILDREN  WITH  DISABILITIES,  THE 
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AVAILABILITY  OF  THESE  EARLY  INTERVENTION  AND  PRESCHOOL  PRO- 
GRAMS REPRESENT  THE  FIRST  STEP  TOWARD  SCHOOL  READINESS. 
FROM  EVERY  INDICATION  ALL  THE  STATES  ARE  MAKING  PROGRESS 
TOWARD  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THESE  PROGRAMS  AND  HAVE  MADE  GOOD 
FAITH  EFFORTS  TO  MEET  THE  TIMELINES  MANDATED  BY  THE  PART  H 
PROGRAM.     HOWEVER,   DUE  TO  BUDGET  CONSTRAINTS  AND  OTHER 
FACTORS  RELATED  TO  SETTING  UP  A  SYSTEM  TO  PROVIDE  SERVICE  TO 
ALL  ELIGIBLE  INFANTS  AND  TODDLERS,   MANY  STATES  WILL  NOT  BE 
ABLE  TO  MEET  THE  5 -YEAR  MANDATE.     FOR  THIS  REASON,   WE  HAVE 
PROPOSED  AND  SUCCESSFULLY  PASSED  A  DIFFERENTIAL  FUNDING  PLAN 
THAT  WOULD  ALLOW  THE  STATES  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  CONTINUE  THEIR 
PARTICIPATION.     UNDER  THE  PROPOSED  REAUTHORIZATION,   WE  ARE 
RECOMMENDING  $300  MILLION  FOR  THE  EARLY  INTERVENTION  PROGRAM 
AND  AN  INCREASE  FROM  $1,000  TO  $1,500  PER  CHILD  FOR  THE 
PRESCHOOL  PROGRAM. 

ALTHOUGH  OUR  FOCUS  THIS  YEAR  REGARDING  THE  EDUCATION  OF 
CHILDREN  WITH  DISABILITIES  IS  ON  THE  TWO  EARLY  CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  WE  CANNOT  FORGET  THE  NEEDS  OF  OTHER 
CHILDREN  WITH  DISABILITIES: 

O     CHILDREN  WITH  ATTENTION  DEFICIT  DISORDER   (ADD)  - 
I  REQUEST  THE  CONTINUED  FUNDING  OF  THE  CENTERS 
AUTHORIZED  LAST  YEAR.     ALSO,    I  WOULD  SUPPORT 
A  $1.5  MILLION  APPROPRIATION  UNDER  PART  D  OF 
IDEA  FOR  IN-SERVICE  AND  PRE-SERVICE  TRAINING  OF 
TEACHERS  IN  THE  AREA  OF  ADD. 
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O     CHILDREN  WITH  HEARING  IMPAIRMENTS  OR  DEAFNESS  - 
I  URGE  YOUR  SUPPORT  FOR  THE  PROGRAM  TO  REDUCE 
THE  PRICE  OF  DECODERS  SO  THAT  THEY  ARE 
ACCESSIBLE  TO  THIS  POPULATION.      I  RECOMMEND  A 
$2.5  MILLION  APPROPRIATION  FOR  THIS  ACTIVITY. 

o     CHILDREN  WITH  VISUAL  IMPAIRMENTS  OR  BLINDNESS  - 
THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  RECOMMENDS  INCREASED  FUNDING 
FOR  THE  TRAINING  OF  QUALIFIED  BRAILLE  TEACHERS. 
I  RECOMMEND  $1  MILLION  FOR  THIS  ACTIVITY. 

THE  REHABILITATION  ACT  OF  1973 

THIS  LEGISLATION  PROVIDES  SERVICES  TO  ASSIST  PEOPLE  WITH 
DISABILITIES  TO  MAXIMIZE  THEIR  EMPLOYABILITY ,  INDEPENDENCE, 
AND  INTEGRATION  INTO  THE  WORKPLACE  AND  COMMUNITY. 

THE  AMERICANS  WITH  DISABILITIES  ACT,   SIGNED  INTO  LAW  ON 
JULY  26,   1990,  HAS  PROFOUND  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  THE  VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION  SYSTEM. 

AT  A  TIME  WHEN  EMPLOYERS  REGULARLY  COMPLAIN  ABOUT  SEVERE 
SHORTAGES  OF  QUALIFIED  JOB  APPLICANTS,  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 
MUST  ADDRESS  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  NEEDS  BY  HELPING  TO  IMPROVE 
THE  OVERALL  SKILL  LEVEL  OF  THE  WORKFORCE.  THE  REHABILITATION 
PROGRAM  DOES  THIS  AND  REPRESENTS  A  SOUND  INVESTMENT  THAT  PAYS 
DIVIDENDS . 
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DEMOGRAPHICS  TELL  US  THAT  BY  THE  YEAR  2000  THE  WORKFORCE 
WILL  DEPEND  ON  LARGE  NUMBERS  OF  MINORITIES,   WOMEN,  AND 
INDIVIDUALS  WITH  DISABILITIES.     THE  SUCCESSFUL  PREPARATION  OF 
THIS  LATTER  GROUP  IS  THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  REHABILITATION 
SERVICES  AGENCY  THROUGH  THE  REHABILITATION  ACT.     TO  THIS  END, 
I  RECOMMEND  THAT  THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  DISABILITY  AND 
REHABILITATION  RESEARCH   (NIDRR) ,   IN  ITS  FUNCTION  AS  A 
RESEARCH  ENTITY,   BE  FUNDED  AT  $70  MILLION. 

SPECIAL  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS  IMPROVE  THE  QUALITY  OF 
LIVE  FOR  THOUSANDS  OF  INDIVIDUALS  WITH  DISABILITIES  BY 
PROVIDING  FUNDS  TO  DEVELOP  NEW  AND  INNOVATIVE  APPROACHES  TO 
MEETING  THE  NEEDS  OF  PERSONS  WITH  SEVERE  DISABILITIES.  LAST 
YEAR,   THE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEES  CONFEREES  DIRECTED  THAT 
$1  MILLION  OF  THE  $18.8  MILLION  APPROPRIATED  FOR  SPECIAL 
DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS  BE  USED  TO  SUPPORT  PROJECTS  TO  SERVE 
LOW-FUNCTIONING  DEAF  ADULTS.     THESE  PROJECTS  SERVE  A  POPULA- 
TION THAT  HAS  TRADITIONALLY  BEEN  UNDERSERVED,  HAVE  BEEN 
WELL-RECEIVED  BY  CONSUMERS,   AND  SHOULD  BE  FUNDED  AT  $2 
MILLION. 

INDEPENDENT  LIVING  CENTERS  PROVIDE  A  BROAD  RANGE  OF 
VITAL,   COMMUNITY-BASED  SERVICES  FOR  PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES. 
I  SUPPORT  A  ONE  YEAR  DELAY  OF  THE  NEW  COMPETITION  FOR  THESE 
CENTERS  ALLOWING  THE  REHABILITATION  SERVICES  COMMISSIONER 
SUFFICIENT  TIME  TO  PUBLISH,   IN  FINAL  FORM,  PERFORMANCE 
INDICATORS  FOR  EVALUATION  OF  THE  INDEPENDENT  LIVING  CENTERS. 
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BASED  ON  THE  FOREGOING,   I  RECOMMEND  THAT  $2.8  BILLION  BE 
APPROPRIATED  FOR  THE  REHABILITATION  ACT. 

i 

II  ATTACHED  IS  A  SUMMARY  OF  SPECIFIC  AMOUNTS  REQUESTED  FOR 

!  SELECTED  PROGRAMS  UNDER  THE  JURISDICTION  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE 
i   ON  SELECT  EDUCATION. 
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Tuesday,  May  21,  1991. 

WITNESS 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  WISE,  JR.,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  Natcher.  Our  next  witness  is  our  friend  and  colleague  from 
West  Virginia,  Bob  Wise.  Come  around.  We  are  delighted  to  have 
you  before  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Wise.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to  enter  my  statement 
into  the  record  and  quickly  summarize;  two  sentences  summary  on 
one  of  my  two  requests. 

That  is  if  this  Committee  would  be  willing  to  consider  the 
$20,000,000  increase  in  funding  for  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps,  which  was  suggested  for  your  consideration  in  the  1992 
House  Budget  Resolution.  I  know  that  the  Members  of  this  subcom- 
mittee, many  of  you  represent  particularly  rural  areas,  medically 
underserved  areas. 

We  have  situations  where  we  have  no  OB/GYN  for  four  of  five 
counties,  where  people  have  to  travel  50  miles.  Where  the  basic 
prime  care  is  serviced  by  the  National  Health  Service.  This  would 
fund  up  to  400  medical  personnel. 

The  reason  I  am  here  today  is  to  request  funding  for  the  Clean 
Air  Employment  Assistance  Program.  I  am  delighted  to  say  it  is  an 
authorized  program.  It  was  approved  under  the  Clean  Air  Act  of 
1990.  The  program  employers  compliance  with  Clean  Air  Act 
amendments. 

I  support  the  environmental  goals  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  I  voted 
for  it,  but  the  reality  is  it  is  going  to  have  a  disastrous  effect  on 
certain  segments  of  our  population. 

And  so  it  was  desired  and  thought  worthwhile  to  put  together  a 
program  in  the  Clean  Air  Act  amendments  to  help  those  workers 
who  loose  their  jobs  as  a  result  of  this  and  to  help  them  make  a 
transition  to  gain  full  employment. 

The  Clean  Air  Employment  Transition  Assistance  Program 
amends  the  proven  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  by  adding  a  new 
class  of  workers — those  laid  off  as  a  consequence  of  their  employ- 
er's compliance  with  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments. 

Such  workers  are  eligible  to  participate  in  certified  training  pro- 
grams under  the  JTPA.  In  addition,  workers  who  fall  below  a  cer-  j 
tain  income  standard  are  eligible  to  receive  up  to  an  additional  six  ; 
months  of  Unemployment  Insurance  so  that  they  are  able  to  com- 
plete their  training  programs. 

Presently,  JTPA  currently  serves  only  23  percent  of  all  dislocat-  | 
ed  workers.  This  number  is  so  low  for  a  number  of  reasons,  includ- 
ing the  fact  that  most  individuals  cannot  fully  participate  in  a  [ 
training  program  if  they  have  no  income  to  buy  food,  housing  and  ^ 
other  essentials. 

A  family  cannot  survive  if  the  principal  earner  is  going  to  school  } 
instead  of  earning  money.  The  earner  is  often  forced  to  drop  out  of 
training  and  take  a  minimum  wage  job,  or  the  entire  family  may  j 
be  forced  to  go  on  welfare.  i 
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Mr.  Chairman,  my  program  is  not  a  handout,  it  provides  people 
I  with  the  means  to  become  productive  members  of  our  economy 
again. 

These  needs-related  payments  are  available  to  workers  whose 
family  income  is  at  or  below  the  lower  level  living  standard.  An  eli- 
gible worker  must  also  have  enrolled  in  a  training  program  by  the 
14th  week  of  his  or  her  regular  UI  benefit  period.  The  needs-relat- 
ed payments  extend  through  the  duration  of  the  individual's  train- 
ing. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  a  new  entitlement — the  pro- 
gram cannot  exceed  $250,000,000  over  five  years.  Instead,  it  is  in- 
stead a  fair  and  constructive  program  which  will  help  thousands  of 
workers  who  find  themselves  out  of  work  because  of  our  desire  to 
have  cleaner  air.  I  think  we  owe  it  to  them  to  provide  the  resources 
necessary  to  find  new  gainful  employment. 

This  program  has  strong  bipartisan  support.  It  was  overwhelm- 
ingly approved  as  a  Floor  amendment  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1990  during  House  consideration.  It  then  was  included  in 
President  Bush's  1992  Budget  as  well  as  the  House  passed  Budget 
Resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  respectfully  requesting  that  this  Committee 
provide  $50,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1992  for  this  program.  If  we  can 
spend  $19  and  $20,000,000,000  a  year  for  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amend- 
ments, we  can  certainly  provide  $50,000,000  for  the  workers  who 
loose  their  jobs  because  of  our  actions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may,  I  would  also  like  to  encourage  the  Com- 
mittee to  provide  the  $20,000,000  increase  in  funding  for  the  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Corps  included  in  the  1992  House  Budget 
Resolution.  This  program  is  absolutely  crucial  to  West  Virginia  and 
most  other  rural  areas. 

In  the  wake  of  the  recent  cases  involving  the  falsifying  of  dust 
sample  by  mine  operators,  I  would  encourage  the  Committee  to 
provide  sufficient  resources  for  the  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration so  that  the  agency  may  be  more  active  in  regulating  the 
industry. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Wise.  You  have  given  us  an  excel- 
lent statement.  We  appreciate  your  appearance. 
[The  statement  of  Mr.  Wise  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF  REP.   BOB  WISE 
before 

LABOR-HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES-EDUCATION 
APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE 
May  21,  1991 


MR.  CHAIRMAN  -  I  appear  before  you  today  to  request  funding 
for  the  Clean  Air  Employment  Transition  Assistance  Program.  As 
you  will  recall,  this  program  was  created  by  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1990  to  help  workers  who  loose  their  jobs  as  a 
consequence  of  their  employers'  compliance  with  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  make  the  transition  to  gainful  employment. 

While  I  support  the  environmental  goals  of  the  Clean  Air  Act, 
it  will  have  some  disastrous  consequences  for  thousands  of  people 
in  my  district  and  millions  throughout  the  country.     There  is  no 
question  that  scores  of  individuals  in  the  coal,  auto,  chemical, 
steel  and  textile  industries  among  others  will  loose  their  jobs 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.     In  fact,  this  has  already  begun  to 
happen . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  Congress  now  has  the 
responsibility  to  help  those  effected  receive  training  and  income 
support  if  necessary  until  they  can  secure  new  employment. 

*        The  CJrefan  Air  EmployTiar.v  Transition  Assistance  Program  amends 
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the  proven  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA)  by  adding  a  new 
class  of  workers  -  those  laid  off  as  a  consequence  of  their 
employer's  compliance  with  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments,  Such 
workers  are  eligible  to  participate  in  certified  training  programs 
under  the  JTPA.     In  addition,  workers  who  fall  below  a  certain 
income  standard  are  eligible  to  receive  up  to  an  additional  six 
months  of  Unemployment  Insurance  (UI)  so  that  they  are  able  to 
complete  their  training  programs. 

As  I  am  sure  you  are  aware,  JTPA  currently  serves  only  23%  of 
all  dislocated  workers.     This  number  is  so  low  for  a  number  of 
reasons,  including  the  fact  that  most  individuals  cannot  fully 
participate  in  a  training  program  if  they  have  no  income  to  buy 
food,  housing  and  other  essentials.     A  family  cannot  survive  if 
the  the  principal  earner  is  going  to  school  instead  of  earning 
money.     The  earner  is  often  forced  to  drop  out  of  training  and 
take  a  minimum  wage  job,  or  the  entire  family  may  be  forced  to  go 
on  welfare.     Mr.  Chairman,  my  program  is  not  a  handout,  it 
provides  people  with  the  means  to  become  productive  members  of  our 
economy  again. 

These  needs-related  payments  are  available  to  workers  whose 
family  income  is  at  or  below  the  lower  level  living  standard.  An 
eligible  worker  must  also  have  enrolled  in  a  training  program  by 
the  14th  week  of  his  or  her  regular  UI  benefit  period.     The  needs- 
.  related  payments  extend  through  the  durati orji ofei^^the  individual's 
training. 
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Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  a  new  entitlement  -  the 
program  cannot  exceed  $250  million  over  five  years.     Instead,  it 
is  instead  a  fair  and  constructive  program  which  will  help 
thousands  of  workers  who  find  themselves  out  of  work  because  of 
our  desire  to  have  cleaner  air.     I  think  we  owe  it  to  them  to 
provide  the  resources  necessary  to  find  new  gainful  employment. 

This  program  has  strong  bipartisan  support.     It  was 
overwhelmingly  approved  as  a  Floor  amendment  to  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1990  during  House  consideration.     It  then  was 
included  in  President  Bush's  1992  Budget  as  well  as  the  House 
passed  Budget  Resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  respectfully  requesting  that  this 
Committee  provide  $50  million  in  FY  1992  for  this  programs.     If  we 
can  spend  $19  to  $20  billion  a  year  for  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments,  we  can  certainly  provide  $50  million  for  the  workers 
who  loose  their  jobs  because  of  our  actions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may,   I  would  also  like  to  encourage  the 
Committee  to  provide  the  $20  million  increase  in  funding  for  the 
National  Health  Service  Corps  included  in  the  1992  House  Budget 
Resolution.     This  program  is  absolutely  crucial  to  West  Virginia 
and  most  other  rural  areas. 

In  the  wa]c€Si.'of  -thfe  recent  cases  involvir.cr  the  falsifying  of  i  - 
dust  samples  by  mine  operators,  I  wouiid* encourage  the  Committee  to 
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provide  sufficient  resources  for  the  Mine  Safety  and  Health 
Administration  so  that  the  agency  may  be  more  active  in  regulating 
the  industry. 
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Tuesday,  May  21,  1991. 

WITNESS 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

Mr.  Natcher.  Our  next  witness  is  our  friend  and  colleague  from 
the  State  of  New  York,  Mr.  Horton. 
Come  around,  Frank. 

Frank,  we  are  glad  to  have  you  before  our  subcommittee  and 
before  you  make  your  statement,  I  want  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
in  this  room  to  know  this:  Every  year  since  you  have  been  a 
Member  of  Congress,  you  have  helped  us  with  this  bill,  and  we  ap- 
preciate it. 

This  is  a  bill  that  has  all  the  education  and  health  money  in  it, 
the  money  that  is  next  to  the  heart  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

You  have  never  left  us.  You  have  always  helped  us. 

We  appreciate  your  help  all  down  through  the  years. 

Mr.  Horton.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  that  statement. 

From  my  standpoint,  I  have  been  here  30  years  almost;  this  is 
my  29th. 

I  know  you  have  been  here  a  lot  longer  than  that.  This  is  one  of 
the  easiest  votes  I  ever  make  because  I  know  that  you  and  the 
Ranking  Republican  and  the  Members  of  this  subcommittee  have 
done  such  an  excellent  job  in  handling  this  over  the  years.  It 
doesn't  make  it  a  tough  vote  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

You  have  handled  it  very  well  and  in  the  recent  budget  crisis, 
you  have  done  an  outstanding  job. 

I  commend  you  and  the  subcommittee  for  the  fine  job  you  have 
done.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  appear  before  you  and  John  Myers  and 
Carl  Fascell  and  other  members  of  the  subcommittee. 

As  you  know,  the  Department  of  Education  has  recommended 
that  the  National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  located  in  Roch- 
ester, New  York,  be  funded  at  the  same  level  as  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

This  marks  several  years  in  a  row  that  NTID  has  been  forced  to 
accept  less  than  it  has  needed  to  cover  built-in  costs  and  the  costs 
associated  with  problems  and  crises  such  as  repetitive  motion 
injury  among  its  interpreter  staff. 

In  addition,  several  years  of  level  funding  have  greatly  hindered 
NTID's  ability  to  meet  the  need  for  hi-tech  classroom  equipment, 
market  adjustments  for  underpaid  faculty  and  staff,  and  affirma- 
tive action. 

NTID  has  taken  several  steps  to  raise  revenues  from  other 
sources  in  order  to  help  offset  recent  funding  shortfalls. 

These  efforts  include  reducing  the  work  force  by  over  40  people, 
holding  constant  or  reducing  all  department  budget  requests  for 
the  past  eight  years,  and  reallocating  over  $2,000,000  in  equipment 
and  maintenance  funds  to  offer  operational  shortfalls. 

In  order  for  NTID  to  continue  to  provide  the  same  level  of  educa- 
tion and  service  in  fiscal  year  1992  and  cope  with  some  of  the  crises 
and  issues  that  I  have  mentioned,  they  will  need  an  additional 
$4,800,000. 

However,  Dr.  Bill  Cassell,  the  Director  of  NTID  and  his  staff 
have  identified  approximately  $1,800,000  in  the  form  of  revenue  in- 
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creases,  personnel  reductions  and  efficiencies,  and  deferral  of  lower 
priority  maintenance  and  capital  expenditures. 

This  leaves  them  with  a  $3,000,000  shortfall  that  I  am  asking 
this  committee  to  fund. 

I  know  you  will  face  many  difficult  funding  decisions  in  the 
effort  to  reduce  the  Federal  budget  deficit. 

I  believe,  however,  that  NTID's  request  is  both  most  needed  and 
forthright. 

NTID  has  made  extensive  efforts  to  reduce  cost  and  raise  reveues 
in  an  attempt  to  cope  with  successive  funding  shortfalls. 

Now,  however,  there  is  quite  simply  nothing  left  to  cut  without 
sacrificing  the  quality  of  education  the  college  provides  to  hearing 
impaired  students. 

Please  grant  them  the  budget  relief  they  need  to  do  all  that  we 
in  Congress  have  asked  them  to  do. 

I  have  confidence  in  their  stewardship,  and  I  know  you  do,  too. 

Thank  you. 

I  appreciate  whatever  you  can  do  to  help. 

Mr.  Natcher.  We  appreciate  your  appearance  before  our  com- 
mittee. You  have  given  us  an  excellent  statement. 
We  need  a  little  help,  Frank. 

The  authorization  for  the  National  Institute  for  the  Deaf  expires 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

It  is  before  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  now,  the  com- 
mittee that  Bill  Ford  of  Michigan  is  chairman  of,  Mr.  Goodling  of 
Pennsylvania  is  the  Ranking  Member. 

The  authorization  expires  at  the  end  of  the  1991  fiscal  year  for 
the  entire  institute  as  far  as  Federal  funding  is  concerned. 

We  are  very  much  concerned  about  this  institute  on  this  commit- 
tee and  have  been  for  years  and  we  have  been  following  this  au- 
thorization. 

If  you  would  say  a  word  to  him,  it  would  help  us. 

Mr.  HoRTON.  I  will  talk  to  him  today.  I  am  glad  you  mentioned 

it. 

[The  statement  of  Hon.  Frank  Horton  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  HONORABLE  FRANK  HORTON 
BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR, 
HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES,   AND  EDUCATION 
May  21,  1991 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  Members  of  the  Subcommittee  thank  you 
for  granting  me  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you.     As  you  know, 
the  Department  of  Education  has  recommended  that  the  National 
Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf  (NTID) ,  located  in  Rochester,  New 
York,  be  funded  at  the  same  level  as  in  Fiscal  Year  1991.  This 
marks  several  years  in  a  row  that  NTID  has  been  forced  to  accept 
less  than  it  has  needed  to  cover  built-in  costs  and  the  costs 
associated  with  problems  and  crises  such  as  repetitive  motion 
injury  (RMI)  among  its  interpreter  staff.     In  addition,  several 
years  of  level-funding  have  greatly  hindered  NTID's  ability  to  meet 
the  need  for  hi-tech  classroom  equipment,  market  adjustments  for 
underpaid  faculty  and  staff,  and  Affirmative  Action. 

During  this  period  of  insufficient  funding,  NTID  has  taken  several 
steps  to  either  reduce  expenditures  or  raise  revenues  from  other 
sources.     In  just  the  past  two  years,  NTID  has  eliminated  over  40 
positions.     The  school's  Departmental  budgets  have  been  held 
constant  or  reduced  for  the  past  8  years.    What  flexibility  there 
was  in  the  system  has  long  since  been  wrung  out. 

In  the  past  4  years  the  situation  has  become  increasingly  difficult. 
So  much  so,   in  fact,  that  NTID  is  now  sacrificing  its  long-term 
growth  and  development  in  order  to  meet  today's  pressing  needs — a 
situation  that  if  left  unchecked  will  result  in  a  decline  in  the 
quality  of  education  available  at  NTID.     NTID  has  been  forced  to  use 
monies  set  aside  for  maintenance  and  equipment  to  help  offset 
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operational  shortfalls;  during  this  4  year  period,  NTID  has 
purchased  over  $2  nillion  LBSB  equipment  than  what  was  needed.  This 
"robbing"  of  the  maintenance  and  equipment  funds  has  necessitated 
the  construction  funding  requests  for  FY  1992.     On  the  revenue  side 
of  the  equation,  funding  shortfalls  have  fueled  tuition  increases. 
NTID  has  nearly  quadrupled  tuition. 

In  order  for  NTID  to  continue  to  provide  the  same  level  of  education 
and  service  as  in  FY  1992  and  cope  with  some  of  the  crises  and 
issues  that  I  have  mentioned,  they  will  need  an  additional  $4.8 
million.     They  have  already  identified  approximately  $1.8  million  in 
the  form  of  revenue  increases  ($800,000),  personnel  reductions  and 
efficiencies  ($200,000),  and  deferral  of  lower  priority  maintenance 
and  capital  expenditures  ($800,000).     This  leaves  them  with  a  $3 
million  shortfall  that  I  am  as)cing  this  Committee  to  fund. 

The  monies  would  be  spent  as  follows: 

RBPETITIVB  MOTION  INJURY  (RMI)  $1  million 

To  complete  the  last  of  a  two  year  commitment  on  their  part  to 
resolve  the  problems  associated  with  RMI  among  their  interpreter 
workforce . 

HI-TECH  EQUIPMENT  FOR  CLASSROOM  $1  million 

Due  to  the  above  RMI  crisis  and  their  funding  shortfall  of  the  past 
few  years  they  were  basically  unable  to  purchase  equipment  in  FY 
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1988  and  FY  1990  and  only  half  of  what  they  will  need  in  FY  1991. 
NTID  can  no  longer  afford  to  use  the  deferral  of  equipment  as  a  way 
to  fund  other  priorities.    NTID  needs  to  be  on  the  cutting  edge  of 
new  technology  if  it  is  to  fulfill  its  mission  to  its  students.  It 
is  essential  that  deaf  students  have  access  to  and  training  on  the 
most  up-to-date  technology  available.    Their  accrediting  bodies 
demand  it  and  their  students  deserve  it. 

AMERICANS  WITH  DISABILITIES  ACT   (ADA)  $200,000 

Since  the  Department  of  Education  did  not  include  construction 
dollars  as  NTID  had  requested,  they  will  need  monies  necessary  to 
install  door  strobes — doorbells — in  the  offices  occupied  by  deaf 
employees,  in  order  to  be  in  compliance  with  ADA.     In  addition,  they 
will  need  to  make  some  modifications  to  the  main  academic  building 
to  make  it  fully  accessible  to  people  with  mobility  impairments. 
These  will  include  such  things  as  automatic  door  openers,  levered 
door  handles,  and  bathroom  modifications. 

STRATEGIC  PLANNING  $300,000 

After  23  years  of  serving  deaf  students,  it  is  time  for  NTID  to  take 
a  fresh  look  at  itself  and  the  environment  that  surrounds  it  to 
ensure  that  they  can  position  themselves  in  such  a  way  as  to  take 
advantage  of  new  opportunities  and  respond  to  changing  conditions. 
They  understand  the  Law,  the  Agreement,  and  Guidelines  are  limiting 
factors,  but  all  other  areas  such  as  the  Eight  Basic 
Responsibilities,  their  enrollment  mix,  their  program  service  mix. 
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etc.,  are  open  for  change.  The  cost  is  associated  with  release  time 
for  faculty  and  consultants. 

CULTURAL  DIVERSITY  PROGRANNIMa  $150,000 

As  you  know,  NTID  has  had  dramatic  success  in  its  drive  to  employ 
more  culturally  diverse  faculty  and  staff  and  serve  more  culturally 
diverse  students.     In  FY  1991,  they  are  planning  to  focus  their 
training  on  matters  related  to  cultural  diversity  to  develop  an 
awareness  on  the  part  of  staff  as  well  as  to  develop  skills  in 
dealing  with  a  culturally  diverse  workforce  and  student  body. 
Special  speakers  are  planned  and  a  wide  variety  of  workshops  will  be 
offered.     They  would  also  like  to  be  able  to  offer  Clinical 
Fellowship  Year  positions  to  two  minority  graduates — one  in 
audiology  and  one  in  speech  pathology.     In  addition,  they  will  need 
to  increase  all  recruitment  accounts,  including  advertising,  as  well 
as  scholarship  monies  for  minority  students  in  order  to  continue 
their  success. 

MARKET  AMD  BENEFITS  INCREASES  $350,000 

With  the  $1.8  million  generated  as  I  previously  described  from 
revenue  increases,  efficiencies,  and  deferrals,  NTID  will  pay  for 
all  of  the  salary  increase  (5.5%)  granted  by  the  Rochester  Institute 
for  Technology  (RIT)  and  part  of  the  increase  in  benefits  costs. 
They  will  need  some  assistance  in  helping  them  defray  the  costs 
associated  with  increases  in  PICA,  medical  insurance,  unemployment 
insurance,  workers  compensation,  etc.     In  addition,  RIT  will 
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continue  the  second  year  of  a  two  year  plan  to  bring  professional 
and  clerical  staff  salaries  closer  to  the  market  rate.  These 
categories  of  staff  are  approximately  10  percent  below  the  market 
average . 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee,  I  hope  you  will  join  me 
in  acknowledging  the  outstanding  work  that  NTID  has  accomplished 
over  these  past  23  years  of  serving  deaf  students.     I  know  from 
studies  conducted  that  NTID  graduates  pay  back  the  cost  of  their 
education  to  the  Federal  government  in  10  to  13  years  in  the  form  of 
taxes.     Given  their  95  percent  placement  rate  there  is  little  risk 
for  what  we  do  here.     I  ask  you  to  recognize  that  NTID  is  an 
operating  entity  that  suffers  the  effects  of  inflation  in  many  ways. 

I  know  you  will  face  many  difficult  funding  decisions  in  the  effort 
to  reduce  the  Federal  budget  deficit.     I  believe,  however,  that 
NTID's  request  is  both  most  needed  and  forthright.     NTID  has  made 
extensive  efforts  to  reduce  costs  and  raise  revenues  in  an  attempt 
to  cope  with  successive  funding  shortfalls.    Now,  however,  there  is 
quite  simply  nothing  left  to  cut  without  sacrificing  the  quality  of 
education  the  college  provides  to  hearing  impaired  students.  Please 
grant  them  the  budget  relief  they  need  to  do  all  that  we  in 
Congress  have  asked  them  to  do.     I  have  confidence  in  their 
stewardship,  and  I  know  you  do  too!    Thank  you. 
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Tuesday,  May  21,  1991. 

WITNESS 

SENATOR  JOHN  MELCHER 

Mr.  Natcher.  Our  next  witness  is  Senator  John  Melcher,  who 
served  with  distinction  and  honor  in  the  United  States  Senate  and 
has  always  been  a  friend  of  ours. 

Mr.  Myers.  Used  to  serve  here. 

Mr.  Melcher.  Maybe  more  importantly,  I  served  here  for  eight 
years. 

Mr.  Natcher.  You  certainly  did. 
We  are  glad  to  see  you  this  morning. 
Mr.  Melcher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  only  three  brief  points. 

Earlier  this  month,  Christine  Stevens  of  the  Society  for  Animal 
Protective  Legislation  testified  recommending  that  an  allotment  of 
one  percent  of  each  institute's  budget  be  used  to  fund  a  Request  for 
Applications  of  alternatives  for  Research  using  computer  models, 
cellular  techniques,  and  less  invasive  research  on  animals. 

I  echo  that  recommendation  because  this  type  of  research  has 
been  neglected  and  may  well  produce  significant  results. 

Likewise,  biological  models  and  materials  research  program,  if 
funded  at  $26,500,000,  could  produce  needed  research  results  at  less 
cost  and  thus  stretch  research  dollars. 

The  third  and  last  program  I  want  to  stress  is  the  Laboratory 
Animal  Facility  Improvement  Grant  program.  It  needs  $28,500,000. 

Larger  cages  are  needed  for  primates.  These  grants  can  be  used 
for  the  purpose. 

NIH,  through  this  grant  program,  can  provide  a  minimum  cage 
size  for  primates  that  at  least  allows  for  postural  adjustment  of  the 
primate. 

Let  me  give  you  a  precise  example:  A  50-pound  primate — one 
third  or  one-fourth  of  our  size — is  according  to  NIH  guidelines  to 
have  just  under  36  inches  by  36  inches  floor  space  and  width  and 
depth  of  the  cage. 

It  is  36  inches  high  and  it  is  a  small  cage  that  will  not  allow  a  50- 
pound  primate  the  normal  postural  adjustments  of  standing  up- 
right, stretching  out  their  arms,  nor  lying  down  stretched  out. 

I  would  like  you  to  visualize  this  because  I  think  just  giving  the 
measurements  sometimes  doesn't  mean  that  much,  but  that  is 
what  this  cage  is. 

That  is  the  floor  size  and  these  are  the  sides. 

Let  me  put  a  roof  over  the  top  of  that  and  there  would  be  a  front 
on  the — a  gate  on  the  fronts. 

A  50-pound  primate  stays  in  that  all  their,  practically  all  their 
life  and  it  is  too  confining  for  postural  adjustment. 

If  you  can  visualize  a  baboon,  for  instance,  that  might  sometimes 
want  to  stand  up  on  its  hind  legs,  they  cannot  do  so  in  this  cage 
nor  can  they  stretch  out  their  arms  the  full  width. 

The  normal  posture  of  a  50-pound  baboon  is  either  standing  on 
all  fours  or  sitting  down,  but  if  you  watch  them  when  they  have 
the  room  they  do  stand  up,  stretch  out  like  this,  and  lie  down 
stretching  out. 
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They  can't  do  that  in  this  cage  and  the  guidelines  are  at  fault. 

This  small  cage  for  a  primate  of  that  size  must  be  confined  for 
their  entire  lifetime  after  they  are  brought  into  research  is  inhu- 
mane and  it  is  a  disgrace,  first  of  all,  a  disgrace  to  Congress;  and 
secondly,  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the  entire  country. 

These  grants  from  NIH  will  allow  the  institution  to  or  the  people 
in  their  research  program  to  modernize  their  cage  size. 

I  think  it  is  one  of  the  nicest  things  NIH  has  going,  that  they  do 
give  out  these  grants  and  I  encourage  you  to  fund  them  for  the  full 
$26,500,000. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Senator,  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  when  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Dr.  Sullivan,  appeared,  we  also  talked  to  him 
about  this  matter  and  the  Director  of  the  NIH,  Dr.  Healy,  when 
she  appeared,  we  said  to  her  that  we  are  very  much  concerned  on 
this  subcommittee  about  it. 

We  called  it  to  the  attention  of  both  of  them  and  every  consider- 
ation is  going  to  be  given  to  your  request  as  far  as  this  additional 
amount  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Melcher.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Your  help  on  these  matters  has  been  long  appreciated  by  myself 
and  others  who  try  to  advance  research,  but  at  the  same  time  do 
the  best  we  possibly  can  for  the  animals. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you. 


Tuesday,  May  21,  1991. 

WITNESS 

HON.  JOLENE  UNSOELD,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  Natcher.  Our  next  witness  is  Ms.  Jolene  Unsoeld. 
Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Because  they  probably  don't  often  get  the  chance,  on  behalf  of  all 
the  people  that  this  committee  has  helped  over  the  years,  I  am 
going  to  say  thank  you. 

I  wish  that  in  these  tough  economic  times,  we  could  do  some- 
thing like  phase  out  the  B-2  bomber  and  give  all  the  money  to  this 
committee  to  use  in  your  jurisdiction,  because  I  think  you  could  use 
it  better  than  others,  but  we  no  longer  have  that  option. 

It  is  particularly  important,  however,  that  we  think  about  our 
Nation's  children  and  that  we  invest  in  those  young  people  starting 
at  the  earliest  age. 

Prenatal  care,  childhood  immunizations,  the  WIC  funding,  and 
early  childhood  education  can't  be  postponed  until  we  pay  for  the 
conflict  in  the  Middle  East,  the  savings  and  loan  bailout,  and  our 
national  debt. 

I  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development,  a  research  and  educational  organization  that 
consists  of  over  200  corporate  CEO's  and  university  presidents;  for 
any  of  you  who  have  not  already  done  so,  I  will  leave  this  copy 
with  the  committee  and  I  could  provide  some  others. 
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It  talks  about  the  importance  of  those  early  years,  and  not  only  j 
for  the  betterment  of  those  children  in  making  them  better  pre- 1 
pared  to  learn,  but  also  better  prepared  to  be  able  to  hold  jobs  ^ 
when  that  time  comes  in  their  life.  j 

I  commend  the  Administration  for  recommending  a  significant , 
increase  in  the  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities  Act  because  it  I 
is  only  through  that  early  intervention  that  we  can  hope  to  combat  [ 
the  drug  problem  by  reducing  demand.  i 

I  may  seem  ambitious,  but  when  we  have  a  program  that  we 
know  works,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  only  appropriate  to  designate  \ 
some  of  that  money  that  we  are  going  to  spend  on  drug  education  i 
for  such  a  program.  ! 

Therefore,  I  am  going  to  ask  that  you  consider  earmarking  j 
$450,000,000  of  that  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Community  Act  money  i 
for  the  DARE  program.  Drug  Abuse  Resistance  Education.  I 

Everywhere  that  they  have  the  program,  all  the  law  enforcement  i 
officers,  all  of  the  schools  that  are  involved,  say  that  this  is  a  pro- 1 
gram  that  has  the  best  chance  of  not  only  reducing  the  demand,  I 
but  producing  in  our  children  an  attitude  where  they  are  not  going 
to  be  tempted  to  get  involved  with  drugs. 

They  are  going  to  know  how  to  say  no  in  addition  to  why  to  say  i 
no. 

In  the  changing  economy  of  my  Washington  State,  we  are  left 
with  a  pool  of  workers  who  do  not  have  the  training  they  need  to 
shift  from  the  positions  they  have  left  to  positions  that  will  pay  ; 
them  a  living  wage  to  support  their  family. 

Many  of  these  job  losses  are  caused  by  Federal  actions,  limitation 
on  the  Federal  timber  supply,  log  export  prohibitions  and  perhaps 
soon  a  free  trade  agreement  with  Mexico. 

Our  workers  have  come  to  the  difficult  realization  that  it  is  time  i 
to  move  forward,  to  give  up  the  work  history  that  may  span  gen-  j 
erations  in  their  own  families.  i 

The  least  we  can  do  is  to  give  them  the  resources  they  need  to  | 
develop  new  job  skills. 

Without  qualification,  people  in  my  district  tell  me  that  the  j 
Trade  Readjustment  Act  is  the  best  way  to  provide  retraining  for  | 
displaced  workers,  and  yet  the  President  has  again  recommended  i 
zeroing  out  this  program. 

If  we  cannot  increase  the  allocation,  let's  at  least  freeze  funding  , 
at  $198,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992.  | 

The  Department  of  Labor  thinks  it  can  take  care  of  Washington 
State's  dislocated  workers  with  discretionary  grants  that  are  limit- 
ed in  amount  and  full  of  restrictions,  but  that  is  not  enough. 

I  would  also  like  to  draw  to  the  committee's  attention  the  i 
LIHEAP  program  and  the  Community  Services  Block  Grants, 
CSBG. 

I  am  sure  that  it  is  true  in  many  other  States  that  these  pro- 
grams  for  rent  and  fuel  price  assistance  are  very,  very  important. 

Finally,  I  would  just  say  that  the  Administration  speaks  of  A 
Thousand  Points  of  Lights  and  encourages  everyone  to  pitch  in  to  ' 
solve  our  Nation's  problems.  : 

That  is  what  the  community  Service  Block  Grants  program  is  all  j 
about,  but  it  needs  the  continued  funding  of  the  State  portion  at  j 
the  current  service  level  so  that  it  will  allow  our  communities  to 
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'  comment  to  have  the  seed  money  they  need  to  tackle  their  own 
I  problems. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you  very  much. 

You  have  given  us  an  excellent  statement  and  we  appreciate 
your  appearance. 
!       [The  statement  of  Hon.  Jolene  Unsoeld  follows:] 
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Statement  of  the  Honorable  Jolene  Unsoeld  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  -  Health  and  Human  Services  --  Education 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
May  21,  1991 


Mr.  Chairman,  since  I  was  just  here  speaking  of  the 
importance  of  Impact  Aid  funding  in  my  congressional  district,  I 
appreciate  your  indulgence  in  listening  to  me  again  today. 

We  are  facing  tough  economic  times  and  tough  funding 
decisions.    While  I  wish  we  could  phase  out  B-2  bombers  and  give 
that  money  to  you  to  distribute  among  the  many  proven  programs 
within  your  jurisdiction,  I  know  we  no  longer  have  that  option. 

Our  Nation's  Children 

It  is  particularly  important  to  invest  in  our  nation's  young 
people,  starting  at  the  earliest  ages.    Pre-natal  care,  childhood 
immunizations,  WIC  funding  and  early  childhood  education  cannot  be 
postponed  until  we  pay  for  the  conflict  in  the  Middle  East,  and  the 
Savings  and  Loan  bailout,  and  our  national  debt. 

The  Committee  for  Economic  Development,  a  research  and 
education  organization  that  consists  of  over  200  corporate  leaders, 
agrees  that  we  should  devote  resources  to  these  areas.    Any  of  you 
who  have  not  already  done  so  should  read  their  recommendations  in 
a  book  entitled  The  Unfinished  Agenda:  A  New  Vision  For  Child 
Development  and  Education. 
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Specifically,  I  advocate  $50  million  for  the  childhood  vaccine 
program;  a  $256  million  increase  in  WIC  funding;  expanding 
medicaid  coverage  to  all  families  with  incomes  of  less  than  200 
percent  of  the  poverty  level;  and  an  increase  in  Head  Start  funding 
large  enough  to  cover  60  percent  of  the  eligible  population.    This  is 
not  a  wish  list  -  it  is  a  pragmatic  step  in  the  effort  to  fully  fund 
these  programs. 

Of  course,  we  cannot  care  for  our  very  young  to  the  exclusion  of 
older  children.    The  President  has  advocated  freezing  Chapter  I  basic 
grants  at  FY  1991  levels.    If  we  cannot  increase  funding  for  our 
neediest  students,  at  least  we  can  fund  continuing  services.    He  has 
also  advocated  freezing  Chapter  II  funds  and  changing  the  allocation 
procedures  to  give  states  more  control  of  these  funds.    I  am  strongly 
opposed  to  changing  a  program  that  is  working  in  its  current  form. 

I  commend  the  administration  for  recommending  a  significant 
increase  in  funds  for  the  Drug  Free  Schools  and  Communities  Act.  It 
is  only  through  early  intervention  that  we  can  hope  to  combat  the 
drug  problem  by  reducing  demand.    I  would  like  to  see  $50  million 
of  these  funds  earmarked  for  Drug  Abuse  Resistance  Education 
(D.A.R.E.)  so  our  local  schools  and  police  departments  have  the 
resources  they  need  to  establish  programs  we  know  will  work. 

As  you  know,  we  have  started  the  reauthorization  process  for 
the  Higher  Education  Act,  and  we  are  analyzing  all  of  the  programs  to 
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find  out  what  works  and  what  doesn't.    In  the  meantime,  the  j 

I 

administration  has  advocated  zeroing  out  the  State  Student  Incentive  ^ 

Grant  program  (SSIG),  a  cut  that  would  give  Washington  state  $1.3  ' 

I 

million  less  in  grant  money  for  students  whose  family  income  is 

under  $16,000  a  year.    This  would  mean  a  real  loss  to  266  students  i 

in  my  district  alone  ~  a  number  that  will  be  mirrored  in  districts  | 

nationwide  if  we  cut  this  program.    I  would  ask  you  to  continue  ' 

funding  this  program  at  $63.5  million  in  FY92  to  and  give  the  House  1 

Education  and  Labor  Committee  a  chance  to  make  recommendations  J 

for  which  programs  to  eliminate.  ' 

i 

Hard  Working  Americans  i 

I 

The  changing  economy  of  Washington  state  has  left  a  pool  of  ^ 
workers  who  do  not  have  the  training  they  need  to  shift  from  the  | 
positions  they've  lost  to  positions  that  will  pay  them  a  living  wage  to 
support  their  families.    Many  of  these  job  losses  are  caused  by  ! 

federal  actions  —  limitations  on  the  federal  timber  supply,  log  export  \ 

1 

prohibitions,  and  perhaps  soon,  a  free  trade  agreement  with  Mexico.  | 
Our  workers  have  come  to  the  difficult  realization  that  it  is  time  to  | 
move  forward,  to  give  up  a  work  history  that  may  span  generations  j 
in  their  family.    The  least  we  can  do  is  to  give  them  the  resources  j 

they  need  to  develop  new  job  skills.  i 

i 
I 

i 

Without  qualification,  people  in  my  district  tell  me  that  the 
Trade  Readjustment  Act  is  the  best  way  to  provide  retraining  for  | 
displaced  workers,  yet  the  President  has  again  recommended  zeroing  ' 

I 

f 

i' 
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out  this  program.    If  we  cannot  increase  the  allocation,  let's  at  least 
freeze  fund  it  at  $198  million  for  FY  1992.    The  Department  of  Labor 
thinks  it  can  take  care  of  Washington  state's  dislocated  workers  with 
discretionary  grants  that  are  limited  in  amount  and  full  of 
restrictions,  but  it's  not  enough. 

Community  Services 

Finally,  I'd  also  like  to  speak  in  favor  of  the  Low  Income 
Heating  Energy  Assistance  Program  (LIHEAP)  and  the  Community 
Service  Block  Grants  (CSBG).    While  I'm  sure  this  is  true  in  many 
states,  I  know  that  rents  and  fuel  prices  in  Washington  state  keep 
going  up  while  wages  remain  constant.    Sometimes  the  assistance  our 
residents  get  from  LIHEAP  is  the  only  thing  that  keeps  the  working 
poor  in  their  homes  and  out  of  shelters.    I  ask  that  you  fund  LIHEAP 
at  a  current  services  level  of  $1,675  billion  rather  than  implement 
the  cuts  recommended  by  the  President's  budget. 

The  administration  speaks  of  a  "thousand  points  of  light"  and 
encourages  everyone  to  pitch  in  to  solve  our  nation's  problems.  That 
is  what  the  CSBG  program  is  all  about.    Continued  funding  of  the  state 
portion  at  a  current  service  level  of  $363  million  will  allow  our 
communities  to  continue  to  have  the  seed  money  they  need  to  tackle 
their  own  problems. 
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Tuesday,  May  21,  1991. 

WITNESS 

HON.  NANCY  PELOSI,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  Natcher.  Our  next  witness  is  our  friend  and  colleague  from 
California,  Ms.  Nancy  Pelosi. 

We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

Ms.  Pelosi.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Thank  you  and  the  members  of  the  committee  for  the  opportuni- 
ty to  be  here  today  and  to  present  my  views  on  priorities  for  fund- 
ing of  programs  under  the  committee's  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  here  to  speak  to  you  about  AIDS. 

You  and  your  committee  are  to  be  commended  on  your  leader- 
ship on  the  AIDS  issue. 

Your  ability  to  understand  the  magnitude  and  uniqueness  of  this 
epidemic  and  respond  accordingly  is  making  a  major  difference  in 
how  our  Nation  is  coping  with  this  crisis. 

Between  March  of  1990  and  March  of  this  year,  the  number  of 
reported  AIDS  cases  has  increased  by  33  percent. 

In  short,  we  are  still  in  the  middle  of  a  major  public  health  crisis 
unlike  any  other  we  have  faced  in  this  century. 

We  are  also  facing  the  major  constraints  imposed  by  the  five- 
year  budget  agreement. 

I  join  with  Chairman  Waxman  and  Chairman  Weiss  in  making 
the  following  funding  recommendations:  Forty-seven  million  dol- 
lars above  1991  funding  as  requested  by  the  President  for  AIDS-re- 
lated  research  at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

Eight  million  dollars  above  1991  funding  as  requested  by  the 
President  for  the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Admin- 
istration to  continue  and  expand  research  and  demonstration  activ- 
ity on  the  primary  prevention  of  HIV  infection. 

Thirty-two  million  dollars  above  1991  funding  for  emergency  as- 
sistance grants  under  Title  I  of  the  Ryan  White  Care  Bill  to  reflect 
the  33  percent  increase  in  cases  in  the  18  cities  to  be  covered  in 
1992. 

Thirty-two  million  dollars  above  1991  funding  for  the  AIDS 
health  care  grants  to  States  under  Title  II  of  the  Ryan  White  Care 
Bill  to  expand  on  cost-effect  and  needed  community-based  care. 

Fifty-three  million  dollars  above  1991  funding  to  allow  the  Cen- 
ters for  Disease  Control  to  begin  the  counseling,  testing  and  early 
intervention  program  under  Title  III  of  the  Ryan  White  Care  Bill 
while  holding  harmless  states  that  would  lose  money  under  the 
new  formula. 

Four  million  dollars  above  1991  for  the  grant  program  for  coun- 
seling, testing,  and  early  intervention  for  rural  and  community 
health  centers. 

Four  million  dollars  for  a  performance  evaluation  program  to  in- 
crease the  reliability  of  CD4  testing  laboratories. 

One  point  five  million  dollars  to  the  Health  Resources  and  Serv- 
ices Administration  in  collaboration  with  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  AIDS-related  mental 
health  services. 
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And  seven  million  dollars  to  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  to 
develop  and  implement  a  prevention  outreach  program  for  out-of- 
school  youth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  recommendations  would  make  a  major  dif- 
ference in  our  ability  to  respond  to  the  many  challenges  of  the 
AIDS  epidemic  and  are  within  the  House-passed  budget  resolution, 
which  allows  for  $188,000,000  above  1991  funding  for  AIDS-related 
activities  at  the  Public  Health  Service. 

Again,  I  commend  you  and  your  committee  for  all  you  have  done 
on  the  AIDS  issue. 

Last  year,  you  were  responsible  for  the  start-up  of  the  Ryan 
White  Care  Bill. 

This  has  been  an  unqualified  success  and  you  have  every  reason 
to  be  proud  of  it. 

I  hope  that  soon  I  won't  have  to  come  here  for  an  AIDS  request 
because  if  we  intervene  earlier  and  have  the  proper  form  of  inter- 
vention, we  can  put  this  behind  us  as  we  address  other  pressing 
needs. 

As  far  as  biomedical  research  is  concerned,  it  will  benefit  all  dis- 
eases, but  hopefully  because  of  the  leadership  of  this  committee,  we 
can  get  on  top  of  this  situation. 

In  the  meantime,  we  face  a  growing  number  of  AIDS  cases. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Natcher.  We  appreciate  your  appearance  before  our  com- 
mittee at  this  time. 
You  have  given  us  an  excellent  statement. 

In  1982,  we  had  $2,000,000  that  we  agreed  to  that  went  into  the 
bill  for  this  dread  disease.  They  didn't  call  it  AIDS  then.  They  had 
no  name  for  it  in  1982. 

This  dread  disease  suddenly  appeared  so  we  started  with 
$2,000,000. 

As  you  know,  in  1991,  all  through  the  budget,  we  have 
$1,855,000,000  scattered  through,  most  of  it  is  in  this  bill. 

The  request  from  the  Administration  is  higher,  the  request  for 
1992  is  $1,950,000,000  for  1992. 

We  understand  the  importance  of  it,  Ms.  Pelosi,  and  we  appreci- 
ate your  help  all  the  way  through  on  this  matter  and  of  all  of  the 
sections  of  our  bill,  certainly  this  is  an  important  matter. 

We  are  going  to  do  everything  we  can. 

Ms.  Pelosi.  I  appreciate  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  PuRSELL.  I  know  we  are  running  late  here,  but 
$1,900,000,000,  we  are  spending  more  money  on  AIDS  than  any 
other  disorder,  cancer,  heart,  lung,  hypertension  and  chronic  ill- 
nesses where  we  are  getting  more  deaths. 

I  supported  the  AIDS  budget  for  many  years  on  the  committee, 
but  we  couldn't  get  enough  money  for  immunizations  for  children 
last  year  from  our  committee  when  Dale  Bumpers  asked  for 
$29,000,000. 

We  didn't  have  the  money. 

We  better  be  careful  that  we  don't  start  squeezing  down  other 
health  disorders  in  this  country  at  the  expense  of  one  disorder. 
That  is  a  sense  of  balance  that  people  better  realize. 
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I  say  this  to  you  honestly — there  are  a  lot  of  chronic  illness 
people,  senior  citizens  and  others  where  we  need  breakthroughs  in 
research,  whether  it  is  Alzheimer's  or  lupus. 

We  have  women  testing  on  breast  cancer — that  comes  from  the 
same  pot  and  I  will  not  support  more  money  for  AIDS  when  we 
squeeze  down  other  basic  health  disorders  that  are  killing  more 
women  and  children. 

I  think  we  ought  to  take  a  good  hard  look  at  that  before  we  have 
an  all  out  war  between  all  the  health  community  individualists 
who  are  advocating  certain  programs. 

It  is  a  big  issue  with  me  and  I  think  the  committee  recognizes 
that. 

I  think  many  of  the  members  of  the  committee,  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  are  going  to  realize  there  is  a  sense  of  proportion 
and  balance  here. 

When  that  is  out  of  balance  and  the  thing  tips  the  scale,  we  are 
all  in  trouble. 

Ms.  Pelosi.  I  share  your  concerns. 

That  is  why  I  have  been  working  closely  with  the  Breast  Cancer 
Action  Group. 

Mr.  PuRSELL.  We  don't  have  money  to  do  everything. 

Ms.  Pelosi.  May  I  say  that  that  is  why  I  shaped  my  testimony  in 
the  manner  in  which  I  did,  which  is  to  request  that  you  all  keep 
within  the  authorization. 

We  are  not  asking  beyond  the  authorization  and  hope — what  this 
represents  

Mr.  PuRSELL.  Appropriating  the  allocation  to  the  appropriation, 
authorization  notwithstanding  that  is  important,  but  we  can't 
reach  all  those  caps  in  all  those  good  authorization  bills. 

Ms.  Pelosi.  If  I  may  say  about  AIDS,  you  are  absolutely  correct 
in  terms  of  every  other  illness. 

There  is  absolutely  no  question  we  have  to  have  a  bigger  pie  for 
you  to  divide  up. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  AIDS  and  the  way  that  it  has  spread, 
the  kind  of  priorities  that  we  are  putting  into  here  are  those  which 
hopefully  will  lead  to  this  costing  less  money  down  the  road. 

Mr.  PuRSELL.  That  is  the  same  as  syphilis,  gonorrhea,  and  mea- 
sles. 

We  are  getting  breakouts  all  over  the  country. 
Ms.  Pelosi.  You  have  a  big  responsibility. 

I  appreciate  that,  but  I  want  you  to  know  that  these  are  geared 
toward  investment,  that  is  to  say,  intervene  early  and  represent 
the  consensus  of  how  the  money  could  be  spent  

Mr.  Pursell.  They  are  all  investments,  especially  with  our  chil- 
dren. 

Ms.  Pelosi.  I  appreciate  that. 

You  have  a  tremendous  responsibility  in  this  committee,  hopeful- 
ly the  work  that  is  being  done  on  AIDS  and  the  requests  are  sym- 
pathetic to  what  your  decisions  are  and  that  we  are  trying  to  put  a 
downward  pressure  on  it  in  terms  of  prevention,  early  intervention 
recognizing  the  limitations  and  also  

Mr.  Pursell.  Mortality  clinics  in  the  big  cities,  including  San 
Francisco,  by  themselves  they  are  free  standing  without  looking  at 
other  issues  within  the  public  health  delivery  system. 
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We  have  a  lot  of  work  to  do  because  we  have  scarce  dollars  and 
we  are  fragmenting  our  programs  without  getting  any  comprehen- 
sive program  in  the  inner  cities,  which  is  what  I  care  about. 

Ms.  Pelosi.  I  appreciate  your  concerns. 

We  need  a  bigger  pie  to  carve  up. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Ms.  Pelosi.  Thank  you,  sir. 

[The  statement  of  Hon.  Nancy  Pelosi  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF 
THE  HONORABLE  NANCY  PELOSI 
ON  LABOR-HHS-EDUCATION  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  FY92 
MAY  21,  1991 

MR.   CHAIRMAN,   THANK  YOU  FOR  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  PRESENT  MY  VIEWS 
ON  PRIORITIES  FOR  FUNDING  OF  PROGRAMS  UNDER  YOUR  COMMITTEE'S 
JURISDICTION.      ONCE  AGAIN  THIS  YEAR,    I  URGE  YOUR  COMMITTEE  TO 
GIVE  PRIORITY  TO  THE  CONTINUING  CHALLENGES  OF  THE  AIDS  EPIDEMIC. 

MR.    CHAIRMAN,    YOU  AND  YOUR  COMMITTEE  ARE  TO  BE  COMMENDED  ON  YOUR 
LEADERSHIP  ON  THE  AIDS  ISSUE.      YOUR  ABILITY  TO  UNDERSTAND  THE 
MAGNITUDE  AND  UNIQUENESS  OF  THIS  EPIDEMIC  AND  RESPOND  ACCORDINGLY 
IS  MAKING  A  MAJOR  DIFFERENCE  IN  HOW  OUR  NATION  IS  COPING  WITH 
THIS  CRISIS. 

MR.    CHAIRMAN,    BETWEEN  MARCH  OF  1990  AND  MARCH  OF  THIS  YEAR,  THE 
NUMBER  OF  REPORTED  AIDS  CASES  HAS  INCREASED  BY  33%.      IN  SHORT,  WE 
ARE  STILL  IN  THE  MIDDLE  OF  A  MAJOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  CRISIS  UNLIKE 
ANY  OTHER  WE  HAVE  FACED  IN  THIS  CENTURY. 

WE  ARE  ALSO  FACING  THE  MAJOR  CONSTRAINTS  IMPOSED  BY  THE  FIVE  YEAR 
BUDGET  AGREEMENT.  I  JOIN  WITH  CHAIRMAN  WAXMAN  AND  CHAIRMAN  WEISS 
IN  MAKING  THE  FOLLOWING  FUNDING  RECOMMENDATIONS: 

0  $47  MILLION  ABOVE  1991  FUNDING  AS  REQUESTED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 
FOR  AIDS-RELATED  RESEARCH  AT  THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OF  HEALTH. 
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O  $8  MILLION  ABOVE  1991  FUNDING  AS  REQUESTED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  FOR 
THE  ALCOHOL,   DRUG  ABUSE  AND  MENTAL  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION  TO 
CONTINUE  AND  EXPAND  RESEARCH  AND  DEMONSTRATION  ACTIVITY  ON  THE 
PRIMARY  PREVENTION  OF  HIV  INFECTION. 

O  $32  MILLION  ABOVE  1991  FUNDING  FOR  EMERGENCY  ASSISTANCE  GRANTS 
UNDER  TITLE  I  OF  THE  RYAN  WHITE  CARE  BILL  TO  REFLECT  THE  3  3% 
INCREASE  IN  CASES  IN  THE  18  CITIES  TO  BE  COVERED  IN  1992. 

O  $32  MILLION  ABOVE  1991  FUNDING  FOR  THE  AIDS  HEALTH  CARE  GRANTS 
TO  STATES  UNDER  TITLE  II  OF  THE  RYAN  WHITE  CARE  BILL  TO  EXPAND  ON 
COST-EFFECT  AND  NEEDED  COMMUNITY-BASED  CARE. 

O  $53  MILLION  ABOVE  1991  FUNDING  TO  ALLOW  THE  CENTERS  FOR  DISEASE 
CONTROL  TO  BEGIN  THE  COUNSELING,   TESTING  AND  EARLY  INTERVENTION 
PROGRAM  UNDER  TITLE  III  OF  THE  RYAN  WHITE  CARE  BILL  WHILE  HOLDING 
HARMLESS  STATES  THAT  WOULD  LOSE  MONEY  UNDER  THE  NEW  FORMULA. 

O  $4  MILLION  ABOVE  1991  FOR  THE  GRANT  PROGRAM  FOR  COUNSELING, 
TESTING  AND  EARLY  INTERVENTION  FOR  RURAL  AND  COMMUNITY  HEALTH 
CENTERS . 

0  $4  MILLION  FOR  A  PERFORMANCE  EVALUATION  PROGRAM  TO  INCREASE  THE 
RELIABILITY  OF  CD4  TESTING  LABORATORIES. 
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0  $1.5  MILLION  TO  THE  HEALTH  RESOURCES  AND  SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION  IN  COLLABORATION  WITH  THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF 
MENTAL  HEALTH  TO  EVALUATE  THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  AIDS  RELATED 
MENTAL  HEALTH  SERVICES.  AND, 

O  $7  MILLION  TO  THE  CENTERS  FOR  DISEASE  CONTROL  TO  DEVELOP  AND 
IMPLEMENT  A  PREVENTION  OUTREACH  PROGRAM  FOR  OUT-OF-SCHOOL  YOUTH. 

MR.    CHAIRMAN,   THESE  RECOMMENDATION  WOULD  MAKE  A  MAJOR  DIFFERENCE 
IN  OUR  ABILITY  TO  RESPOND  TO  THE  MANY  CHALLENGES  OF  THE  AIDS 
EPIDEMIC.      AND,   THESE  RECOMMENDATIONS  ARE  ALL  WITHIN  THE  HOUSE- 
PASSED  BUDGET  RESOLUTION  WHICH  ALLOWED  FOR  $188  MILLION  ABOVE 
1991  FUNDING  FOR  AIDS-RELATED  ACTIVITIES  AT  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
SERVICE. 

AGAIN,   MR.    CHAIRMAN,    I  MUST  COMMEND  YOU  AND  YOUR  COMMITTEE  FOR 
ALL  YOU  HAVE  DONE  ON  THE  AIDS  ISSUE.     LAST  YEAR,   YOU  WERE 
RESPONSIBLE  FOR  THE  START  UP  OF  THE  RYAN  WHITE  CARE  BILL.  THIS 
HAS  BEEN  AN  UNQUALIFIED  SUCCESS  AND  YOU  HAVE  EVERY  REASON  TO  BE 
PROUD  OF  IT.     YOUR  COLLEAGUES  THANK  YOU. 

THANK  YOU  AGAIN  FOR  LETTING  ME  PRESENT  MY  VIEWS. 
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AIDS  APPROPRIATION  REQUEST  —  1992 

The  House  Budget  Resolution  contained  provisions  for  an  increase 
of  $188  million  above  1991  funding  for  AIDS-related  programs  at 
the  Public  Health  Service  (PHS) ,  an  increase  of  $133  million 
above  the  President's  request.     It  is  important  that  this  level 
of  increase  funding  be  maintained.     A  discussion  of  specific 
programs  follows: 

National  Institutes  of  Health 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  (NIH)   is  the  lead  agency  in  the 
search  for  a  cure  and  vaccine  for  HIV.     A  recent  report  from  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  has  documented  the  broad 
contribution  of  AIDS  research  to  our  understanding  of  other 
diseases.     The  President's  request  assumes  an  increase  of  $47 
million  over  1991  spending  for  AIDS-related  research  at  NIH.  The 
Committee  is  encouraged  to  support  this  increase.     A  recent 
report  from  the  Institute  of  Medicine  (lOM)  outlines  the  many 
accomplishments  of  the  NIH  over  the  last  nine  years  but  concludes 
with  a  nximber  of  noteworthy  recommendations.     NIH  should  be 
encouraged  to  use  this  document  in  assessing  priorities  within 
the  funding  provided  for  fiscal  year  1992. 

Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Administration 


The  President  has  requested  $245  million  for  AIDS-related 
activities  at  the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health 
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Administration  (ADAMHA) ,  an  increase  of  $8  million  over  1991 
funding.     The  Committee  is  encouraged  to  support  this  increase. 
This  augmentation  should  be  directed  to  continuing  and  expanding 
the  agency's  successful  research  and  demonstration  activity  on 
the  primary  prevention  of  HIV  infection. 

Demonstration  programs  sponsored  by  the  National  Institute  on 
Drug  Abuse  (NIDA)  have  documented  the  remarkable  effectiveness  of 
street  outreach  programs  for  injection  drug  users.  These 
programs  need  to  be  converted  from  research  projects  to 
prevention  services  for  injection  drug  users.     The  Committee  is 
encouraged  to  direct  the  agency  to  continue  and  expand  on  their 
current  outreach  efforts  until  such  time  as  the  administrative 
issue  of  which  agency  should  provide  these  services  is  resolved. 

Programs  related  to  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  HIV  infection 
among  drug  and  alcohol  abusers  and  the  mentally  ill  are  under  the 
purview  of  ADAMHA.     The  Committee  is  encouraged  to  direct  the 
Institute  of  Medicine  (lOM)  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  AIDS 
research  and  services  programs  at  ADAMHA  similar  to  the  lOM's 
recent  study  of  the  AIDS  research  program  at  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  (NIH) .     The  report  of  the  study,  which  could 
be  of  assistance  to  the  agency  in  reassessing  priorities,  should 
be  completed  within  18  months  of  the  enactment  of  this 
appropriations  legislation. 
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Health  Resources  and  Services  Administration 

The  Health  Resources  and  Services  Administration  (HRSA)   is  the 
lead  agency  for  implementing  the  Ryan  White  Comprehensive  AIDS 
Resource  Emergency  Act  (CARE)   of  1990.     The  Committee  is  strongly 
encouraged  to  provide  sufficient  funding  to  expand  funding  for 
Titles  I  and  II  while  allowing  start  up  funding  for  the  early 
intervention  programs  under  Title  III. 

Title  I:     The  emergency  assistance  grants  under  Title  I  of  the 
Ryan  White  CARE  Act  have  provided  significant  relief  to  those 
metropolitan  areas  where  60%  of  the  AIDS  cases  in  the  United 
States  are  located.     These  grants  address  the  growing  needs  in 
cities  already  struggling  with  the  high  cost  of  public  health 
care  in  urban  America.     The  Centers  for  Disease  Control  (CDC) 
reports  a  3  3%  increase  in  cases  within  the  18  metropolitan  areas 
now  covered  by  Title  I  between  March  of  1990  and  March  of  1991. 
At  a  minimum,  the  Committee  is  encouraged  to  provide  $12  0  million 
for  emergency  assistance  grants,  an  increase  of  $32  million  over 
1991  funding.     This  would  allow  for  continuation  of  current 
services  with  an  adjustment  for  a  33%  increase  in  caseload  as 
well  as  the  addition  of  two  metropolitan  areas  in  1992. 

Title  II:     Grants  to  states  for  HIV-related  care  services  under 
Title  II  of  the  Ryan  White  CARE  bill  have  allowed  states  to 
continue  drug  reimbursement  programs,  programs  encouraging  health 
care  consortia,  and  state-wide  planning.     The  CDC  reports  a  3  4% 
increase  in  cases  in  the  state  programs  covered  by  Title  II 
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between  March  of  1990  and  March  of  1991.     At  a  minimum,  the 
Committee  is  encouraged  to  provide  $120  million  for  these  HIV- 
related  grant  programs,  an  increase  of  $32  million  over  1991 
funding.     The  increased  funding  is  needed  to  begin  phasing  in  new 
programs  authorized  under  the  CARE  Act  including  innovative 
programs  to  assist  people  with  HIV-related  disease  in  maintaining 
health  insurance  and  expansion  of  cost-effective  and  needed 
community-based  care. 

Title  III;     HRSA  has  begun  to  implement  the  early  intervention 
grant  program  as  provided  in  Title  III  of  the  Ryan  White  bill. 
This  grant  program  has  allowed  local  programs  such  as  rural  and 
community  health  centers  to  counseling,  testing  and  early 
intervention  services  which  were  not  previously  available.  The 
Committee  is  encouraged  to  fund  this  program  at  $49  million,  an 
increase  of  $4  million  over  funding  in  1991.     This  would  allow  a 
modest  expansion  of  services  at  urban  and  rural  health  centers. 

AIDS-related  mental  health  issues  are  a  growing  concern  and  many 
of  the  local  and  state  programs  receiving  funding  under  the  Ryan 
White  bill  have  evolved  specialized  AIDS-related  mental  health 
programs.     The  Committee  is  encouraged  to  provide  $1.5  million 
for  HRSA  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  to  evaluate  these  programs  and  make  recommendations  on 
improving  AIDS-related  mental  health  services. 
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Counseling  and  testing  services  are  central  to  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control's  (CDC)  prevention  outreach  program.  Early 
intervention  services  are  critical  to  prolong  the  lives  of 
individuals  who  test  positive  for  HIV  infection.     Title  III  of 
the  CARE  Act  provides  for  an  expansion  of  counseling  and  testing 
programs  to  include  follow  up  early  intervention  services.  The 
Committee  is  encouraged  to  fund  this  program  at  $148  million,  an 
increase  of  $46  million  over  the  $102  million  distributed  for 
counseling  and  testing  programs  in  1991.     This  additional  funding 
would  allow  for  an  inflation  adjustment  and  a  phase  in  of  the  3  5% 
set  aside  for  early  intervention  services.     Because  of  concerns 
that  implementation  of  the  formula  under  Title  III  may  lead  to 
cuts  in  counseling  and  testing  programs,  the  Committee  may  wish 
to  provide  an  additional  $7.5  million  to  this  program  to  hold 
harmless  existing  grants  to  states  and  local  health  departments. 

With  increased  counseling,  testing  and  early  intervention 
services,  the  demand  for  CD4+  laboratory  services  will  increase. 
The  Committee  is  encouraged  to  augment  current  funding  for 
Information/ Education  and  Prevention  Services  for  Prevention 
Capacity  Enhancement  by  $4  million.     This  augmentation  should  be 
directed  to  provide  a  comprehensive  performance  evaluation 
program  for  CD4+  testing  laboratories  used  for  HIV  counseling, 
testing  and  early  intervention  programs. 

As  in  the  past,  the  Committee  is  encouraged  to  protect  the 
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separate  funding  provided  to  the  six  local  health  departments 
which  currently  receive  direct  funding  from  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control  for  AIDS  activities. 

Because  prevention  remains  our  best  hope  of  responding  to  the  HIV 
epidemic,  the  Committee  is  encouraged  to  provide  a  higher  level 
of  funding  this  year  for  a  limited  n;imber  of  new  prevention 
programs.     The  Committee  is  encouraged  to  augment  current  funding 
for  Information/Education  and  Prevention  Services  for  School  and 
College  Aged  Youth  by  $7  million.     This  augmentation  should  be 
directed  to  develop  and  implement  effective  intervention  programs 
among  sexual  and  ethnic  minority  and  out-of -school  youth. 

Federally  funded  research  through  the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse  and 
Mental  Health  Administration  (ADAMHA)  on  strategies  for 
preventing  HIV  infection  have  produced  impressive  results. 
However,  the  lack  of  technology  transfer  from  prevention  science 
to  prevention  services  funded  through  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  is  distressing.     The  transfer  of  research  findings  to  the 
programs  being  undertaken  by  state  and  local  health  departments 
with  federal  funding  is  of  particular  concern.     The  Committee  is 
encouraged  to  direct  the  Secretary  to  address  this  concern  and 
report  back  to  the  Committee  by  May  of  1992  on  efforts  undertaken 
within  the  Public  Health  Service  to  assure  that  findings  from 
prevention  research  are  being  applied  in  prevention  services. 
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Tuesday,  May  21,  1991. 

WITNESS 

HON.  MICHAEL  BILIRAKIS,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  FLORIDA 

Mr.  Natcher.  Our  next  witness  is  our  friend  and  colleague  from 
Florida. 
Come  around,  Mr.  Bilirakis. 
We  are  delighted  to  hear  from  you. 

Mr.  Bilirakis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  to  you  and  to  Mr.  Pur- 
sell  for  giving  me  this  opportunity. 

The  matter  I  would  like  to  discuss  is  health  care  access  for  medi- 
cally underserved  communities. 

Last  year.  Congress  reauthorized  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps  program. 

I  am  a  Member  of  the  House  Energy  and  Commerce  Subcommit- 
tee on  Health  and  the  Environment,  which  has  jurisdiction  on  this 
program  and  also  identify  the  opportunity  to  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  conference  committee  on  the  reauthorization  legislation. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  this  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  a 
number  of  reasons,  but  particularly  because  of  my  personal  experi- 
ence with  a  health  care  crisis  in  my  district. 

In  early  1990,  a  community  and  migrant  health  center  in  Dade 
City,  Florida,  was  forced  to  eliminate  obstetric  services  when  a  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Corps  obstetrician-g5niecologist  resigned  from 
the  facility. 

Because  the  doctor  left  before  his  commitment  with  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps  had  been  completed,  the  clinic  was  not  pre- 
pared for  his  departure  and  did  not  have  the  resources  to  hire  a 
replacement. 

National  Health  Service  Corps  medical  professionals  who  break 
their  commitment  to  the  Government  are  required  to  pay  a  penalty 
fee  based  on  the  number  of  years  served  in  the  Corps  and  the 
amount  of  money  owed  to  the  Government. 

This  particular  doctor's  contract  was  "bought  out"  by  a  private 
group  of  doctors  who  wanted  him  to  join  their  practice. 

I  think  they  started  him  at  $300,000  a  year  and  then  bought  out 
his  contract  with  the  Service  Corps. 

As  a  result,  obstetric  services  were  discontinued  in  the  Dade  City 
facility  and  expectant  mothers  were  forced  to  deliver  their  infants 
in  a  nearby  hospital  emergency  room  instead  of  the  hospital  mater- 
nity ward. 

Even  more  disheartening  is  the  fact  that  the  penalty  money  went 
directly  to  the  general  revenue  fund — not  to  the  community  clinic 
where  the  money  was  desperately  needed. 

I  felt  this  needed  to  be  changed  and  saw  an  opportunity  to  do  so 
when  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee  was  considering  the 
reauthorization  of  the  program. 

When  the  committee  considered  this  bill,  I  authored  an  amend- 
ment, which  was  unanimously  approved,  that  would  provide  some 
relief  to  health  centers  that  lose  their  corps  professionals  prema- 
turely. 
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My  provision  created  a  special  fund  under  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps  targeted  specifically  for  clinics  that  lose  health  pro- 
fessionals before  their  commitment  has  been  completed.  ^ 

The  purpose  of  the  fund  is  to  enable  clinics  to  operate  at  full  ca-  | 
pacity  instead  of  allowing  the  overall  health  delivery  system  to  de-  ^ 
cline  when  a  Corps  professional  resigns  unexpectedly. 

Its  purpose  would  be  to  assist  these  facilities  with  recruitment 
and  replacement  of  another  health  professional,  Mr.  Chairman.  i 

The  money  for  this  fund  would  come  from  the  penalty  dollars 
paid  by  health  professionals  who  defaulted  on  their  National 
Health  Service  Corps  loans. 

Essentially,  Mr.  Chairman,  now  the  money  goes  into  the  general  ' 
revenue  fund  and  consequently  the  clinics  who  lose  a  professional 
don't  have  the  funding  in  order  to  be  able  to  hire  or  make  an  effort 
to  hire  a  replacement  professional.  ' 

The  National  Association  of  Community  Health  Centers  esti- 
mates that  25  to  30  corps  professionals  will  default  on  their  loans 
in  fiscal  year  1992. 

Clinics  such  as  the  one  in  Dade  City  must  then  find  a  replace- 
ment and,  many  times,  hire  a  professional  recruitment  service  to 
assist  them. 

In  my  prepared  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  that  we  are 
talking  about  approximately  $100,000  just  being  spent  to  get  a  re- 
placement professional  for  these  clinics  between  the  recruitment 
costs  and  the  temporary  help  that  has  to  be  hired  and  then  the 
salary  differential  between  a  Corps  professional  who  would  be  one 
that  is  hired  out  of  medical  school  ordinarily  with  a  lower  salary 
than  hiring  somebody  who  has  been  in  practice  for  a  number  of  i 
years. 

When  calculating  the  cost  of  my  provision,  I  took  the  average 
cost  of  $100,000  that  I  have  broken  down  for  purposes  of  the  com-  \ 
mittee  and  we  can  submit  it  for  the  record.  I 

I  multiplied  that  by  the  25  to  30  vacancies  and  this  comes  out  to  I 
$3,000,000  for  the  trust  fund  in  fiscal  year  1992. 

My  provision  requires  that  a  portion  of  the  penalty  dollars  col- 
lected would  be  set  aside  to  assist  clinics  experiencing  problems  i 
similar  to  the  Dade  City  Clinic.  | 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  special  fund  will  prevent  other  health 
centers  from  closing  their  doors  on  their  patients  who  are  in  dire  , 
need  of  health  services.  | 

I  would  have  preferred  to  have  legislation  that  would  have  pre- 
cluded these  people  from  breaking  their  contracts,  but  I  was  unsuc- 
cessful in  doing  that. 

I  think  this  is  the  next  best  thing,  to  have  earmarking  of  dollars  | 
going  to  the  clinics. 

This  fund  needs  to  be  appropriated  by  the  appropriations  Com- 
mittee each  year,  thus  my  reason  for  being  here. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  request  that  the  committee  appropriate 
$3,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1992  for  this  fund. 

This  figure  is  based  on  a  recommendation  from  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Community  Health  Centers  and  includes  expenditures 
for  recruitment,  salaries  for  medical  professionals  who  are  hired  on  j 
a  temporary  basis  and  the  salary  for  the  replacement  health  pro-  ' 
fessional. 
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That  $3,000,000  will  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  penal- 
ty dollars  coming  in. 

We  are  talking  dollars  in  excess  of  $3,000,000  coming  in  as  a 
result  of  this  triple  penalty  that  is  now  in  the  legislation. 

While  the  Dade  City  Clinic  was  fortunate — supplemental  funding 
was  made  available  to  the  facility — other  underserved  communities 
are  not  so  lucky. 

When  a  medical  professional  leaves  unexpectedly,  the  entire 
community  suffers. 

Hopefully,  this  fund  will  prevent  other  health  centers  from  expe- 
riencing similar  tragedies. 

I  trust  and  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  committee  will  favor- 
ably consider  this  request. 

We  are  not  talking  about  new  dollars,  which  is  kind  of  unusual. 

We  estimate  that  the  penalty  dollars  coming  in  will  exceed 
$4,000,000  plus,  so  we  are  requesting  $3,000,000  that  might  be  tar- 
geted specifically  for  these  clinics. 

That  is  the  gist  of  my  testimony. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you  very  much. 

You  have  given  us  a  supplement  statement  and  we  appreciate  it. 
[The  statement  of  Hon.  Michael  Bilirakis  follows:] 
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MAY  21,  1991 
STATEMENT  OF  THE  HONORABLE  MIKE  BILIRAKIS 
BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR,   HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES, 
EDUCATION  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

MR.  CHAIRMAN, 

I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  THANK  YOU  AND  MR.   PURCELL  FOR  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO 
TESTIFY  BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  TODAY.     THE  MATTER  I  WISH  TO 
DISCUSS  CONCERNS  HEALTH  CARE  ACCESS  FOR  MEDICALLY  UNDER-SERVED 
COMMUNITIES. 

LAST  YEAR,   CONGRESS  REAUTHORIZED  THE  NATIONAL  HEALTH  SERVICE 
CORPS  PROGRAM.     I  AM  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  HOUSE  ENERGY  AND  COMMERCE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  HEALTH  AND  THE  ENVIRONMENT  WHICH  HAS 
JURISDICTION  OVER  THIS  PROGRAM.     I  ALSO  HAD  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO 
SERVE  AS  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  HOUSE-SENATE  CONFERENCE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  NATIONAL  HEALTH  SERVICE  CORPS  REAUTHORIZATION  LEGISLATION. 

I  WAS  PERSONALLY  INTERESTED  IN  THE  BILL  FOR  A  NUMBER  OF  REASONS 
BUT  PARTICULARLY  BECAUSE  OF  A  HEALTH  CARE  CRISIS  IN  MY  DISTRICT. 
IN  EARLY  1990,   A  COMMUNITY  AND  MIGRANT  HEALTH  CENTER  IN  DADE 
CITY,   FLORIDA,   WAS  FORCED  TO  ELIMINATE  OBSTETRIC  SERVICES  WHEN  A 
NATIONAL  HEALTH  SERVICE  CORPS  OBSTETRICIAN-GYNECOLOGIST  RESIGNED 
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FROM  THE  FACILITY.     BECAUSE  THE  DOCTOR  LEFT  BEFORE  HIS 
COMMITMENT  WITH  THE  NATIONAL  HEALTH  SERVICE  CORPS  HAD  BEEN 
COMPLETED,   THE  CLINIC  WAS  NOT  PREPARED  FOR  HIS  DEPARTURE  AND  DID 
NOT  HAVE  THE  RESOURCES  TO  HIRE  A  REPLACEMENT. 

NATIONAL  HEALTH  SERVICE  CORPS  MEDICAL  PROFESSIONALS  WHO  BREAK 
THEIR  COMMITMENT  TO  THE  GOVERNMENT  ARE  REQUIRED  TO  PAY  A  PENALTY 
FEE  BASED  ON  THE  NUMBER  OF  YEARS  SERVED  IN  THE  CORPS  AND  THE 
AMOUNT  OF  MONEY  OWED  TO  THE  GOVERNMENT.     THIS  PARTICULAR  DOCTOR'S 
CONTRACT  WAS  "BOUGHT  OUT"  BY  A  PRIVATE  GROUP  OF  DOCTORS  WHO 
WANTED  HIM  TO  JOIN  THEIR  PRACTICE.     AS  A  RESULT,  OBSTETRIC 
SERVICES  WERE  DISCONTINUED  IN  THE  DADE  CITY  FACILITY  AND 
EXPECTANT  MOTHERS  WERE  FORCED  TO  DELIVER  THEIR  INFANTS  IN  A 
NEARBY  HOSPITAL  EMERGENCY  ROOM  INSTEAD  OF  THE  HOSPITAL  MATERNITY 
WARD. 

EVEN  MORE  DISHEARTENING  IS  THE  FACT  THAT  THE  PENALTY  MONEY  WENT 
DIRECTLY  TO  THE  GENERAL  REVENUE  FUND  —  NOT  TO  THE  COMMUNITY 
CLINIC  WHERE  THE  MONEY  WAS  DESPERATELY  NEEDED.     I  FELT  THIS 
NEEDED  TO  BE  CHANGED  AND  SAW  AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  DO  SO  WHEN  THE 
ENERGY  AND  COMMERCE  COMMITTEE  WAS  CONSIDERING  THE  REAUTHORIZATION 
OF  THE  PROGRAM. 

WHEN  THE  COMMITTEE  CONSIDERED  THIS  BILL,    I  AUTHORED  AN 
AMENDMENT,   WHICH  WAS  UNANIMOUSLY  APPROVED,   THAT  WOULD  PROVIDE 
SOME  RELIEF  TO  HEALTH  CENTERS  THAT  LOSE  THEIR  CORPS  PROFESSIONALS 
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PREMATURELY.     MY  PROVISION  CREATED  A  SPECIAL  FUND  UNDER  THE 
NATIONAL  HEALTH  SERVICE  CORPS  TARGETED  SPECIFICALLY  FOR  CLINICS 
THAT  LOSE  HEALTH  PROFESSIONALS  BEFORE  THEIR  COMMITMENT  HAS  BEEN 
COMPLETED.      THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  FUND  IS  TO  ENABLE  CLINICS  TO 
OPERATE  AT  FULL  CAPACITY  INSTEAD  OF  ALLOWING  THE  OVERALL  HEALTH 
DELIVERY  SYSTEM  TO  DECLINE  WHEN  A  CORPS  PROFESSIONAL  RESIGNS 
UNEXPECTEDLY.     ITS  PURPOSE  WOULD  BE  TO  ASSIST  THESE  FACILITIES 
WITH  RECRUITMENT  AND  REPLACEMENT  OF  ANOTHER  HEALTH  PROFESSIONAL. 
THE  MONEY  FOR  THIS  FUND  WOULD  COME  FROM  THE  PENALTY  DOLLARS  PAID 
BY  HEALTH  PROFESSIONALS  WHO  DEFAULTED  ON  THEIR  NATIONAL  HEALTH 
SERVICE  CORPS  LOANS. 

THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  COMMUNITY  HEALTH  CENTERS  ESTIMATES 
THAT  25  TO  3  0  CORPS  PROFESSIONALS  WILL  DEFAULT  ON  THEIR  LOANS  IN 
FISCAL  YEAR  1992.     CLINICS  SUCH  AS  THE  ONE  IN  DADE  CITY  MUST  THEN 
FIND  A  REPLACEMENT  AND,  MANY  TIMES,   HIRE  A  PROFESSIONAL 
RECRUITMENT  SERVICE  TO  ASSIST  THEM. 

ACCORDING  TO  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  COMMUNITY  HEALTH 
CENTERS,  ACTUAL  RECRUITMENT  COSTS  CAN  RANGE  FROM  A  FEW  THOUSAND 
DOLLARS  TO  OVER  $50,000,  DEPENDING  ON  WHETHER  ONE  SIMPLY 
ADVERTISES  THE  POSITION  IN  JOURNALS  AND  NEWSPAPERS  OR  PAYS  A 
PROFESSIONAL  RECRUITING  FIRM  TO  DO  THE  JOB;  COSTS  ARE  ALSO 
AFFECTED  BY  HOW  SCARCE  A  PARTICULAR  TYPE  OF  PROVIDER  IS,  AND  HOW 
HARD  THE  AREAS  ARE  TO  RECRUIT  FOR  (RURAL  AREAS  ARE  PARTICULARLY 
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AFFECTED).     ON  AVERAGE,   RECRUITMENT  COSTS  WILL  BE  ABOUT  $30,000 
FOR  EACH  OF  THE  VACANCIES. 

IN  ADDITION,   HEALTH  CENTERS  WILL  HIRE  MEDICAL  PROFESSIONALS  TO 
FILL  THE  VACANCY  TEMPORARILY  UNTIL  A  PERMANENT  HEALTH 
PROFESSIONAL  CAN  BE  HIRED.     ACCORDING  TO  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
OF  COMMUNITY  HEALTH  CENTERS,   THIS  IS  THE  BIGGEST  EXPENSE  TO  THE 
CLINIC.     THIS  IS  BECAUSE,   LIKE  ANY  OTHER  TEMPORARY  HELP, 
TEMPORARY  PHYSICIANS  WILL  COST  MUCH  MORE  THAN  PERMANENT  ONES. 
EVEN  IF  A  SALARY  FOR  THE  VACANT  POSITION  IS  BUDGETED,   THE  COST  OF 
A  TEMPORARY  PHYSICIAN  CAN  BE  TWO  OR  THREE  TIMES  THAT  RATE.  THE 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  COMMUNITY  HEALTH  CENTERS  ESTIMATES  THAT 
THE  AVERAGE  VACANCY  WILL  REQUIRE  ABOUT  THREE  MONTHS  OF  TEMPORARY 
ASSISTANCE  AT  $15,000  -  $20,000  PER  MONTH.     THUS,   THIS  WOULD 
COST  ABOUT  $50,000  PER  VACANCY. 

FINALLY,   THERE  IS  A  SALARY  DIFFERENTIAL  BETWEEN  CORPS 
PROFESSIONALS  AND  THOSE  WHO  ARE  HIRED  TO  REPLACE  THEM.  MOST 
CORPS  ASSIGNEES  HAVE  JUST  COMPLETED  THEIR  RESIDENCY  TRAINING  AND 
THUS,   BEGIN  AT  THE  BOTTOM  OF  THE  SALARY  LADDER.     HOWEVER,   IF  A 
REPLACEMENT  IS  RECRUITED  WITH  THREE  OR  MORE  YEARS  OF  PRACTICE 
EXPERIENCE,   HE  OR  SHE  WILL  DEMAND  A  HIGHER  SALARY.     THE  NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION  OF  COMMUNITY  HEALTH  CENTERS  RECOMMENDS  ALLOWING  AT 
LEAST  $20,000  PER  POSITION  FOR  THE  DIFFERENTIAL. 
THEREFORE  THE  COST  ESTIMATE  FOR  MY  PROVISION  IS  AS  FOLLOWS: 
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**RECRUITMENT  COSTS  WOULD  BE  $30,000. 

★★TEMPORARY  REPLACEMENT  COSTS  WOULD  BE  $50,000. 

★★SALARY  DIFFERENTIAL  WOULD  BE  $20,000. 
THUS,   THE  TOTAL  COST  WOULD  BE  $100,000  PER  VACANCY. 
WHEN  CALCULATING  THE  COST  OF  MY  PROVISION,    I  TOOK  THE  AVERAGE 
COST  OF  $100,000  AND  MULTIPLIED  THE  25  TO  30  VACANCIES.  THIS 
COMES  TO  A  TOTAL  OF  3  MILLION  DOLLARS  FOR  THE  TRUST  FUND  IN 
FISCAL  YEAR  1992. 

ONCE  AGAIN,   MY  PROVISION  REQUIRES  THAT  A  PORTION  OF  THE  PENALTY 
DOLLARS  COLLECTED  WOULD  BE  SET  ASIDE  TO  ASSIST  CLINICS 
EXPERIENCING  PROBLEMS  SIMILAR  TO  THE  DADE  CITY  CLINIC.        IT  IS  MY 
HOPE  THAT  THIS  SPECIAL  FUND  WILL  PREVENT  OTHER  HEALTH  CENTERS 
FROM  CLOSING  THEIR  DOORS  ON  THEIR  PATIENTS  WHO  ARE  IN  DIRE  NEED 
OF  HEALTH  SERVICES. 

THIS  FUND  NEEDS  TO  BE  APPROPRIATED  BY  THE  APPROPRIATIONS 
COMMITTEE  EACH  YEAR.     TODAY,   I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  REQUEST  THAT  THE 
COMMITTEE  APPROPRIATE  $3  MILLION  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1992  FOR  THIS 
FUND.     THIS  FIGURE  IS  BASED  ON  A  RECOMMENDATION  FROM  THE  NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION  OF  COMMUNITY  HEALTH  CENTERS  AND  INCLUDES  EXPENDITURES 
FOR  RECRUITMENT,   SALARIES  FOR  MEDICAL  PROFESSIONALS  WHO  ARE  HIRED 
ON  A  TEMPORARY  BASIS  AND  THE  SALARY  FOR  THE  REPLACEMENT  HEALTH 
PROFESSIONAL. 
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WHILE  THE  DADE  CITY  CLINIC  WAS  FORTUNATE  —  SUPPLEMENTAL  FUNDING 
WAS  MADE  AVAILABLE  TO  THE  FACILITY  —  OTHER  UNDER-SERVED 
COMMUNITIES  ARE  NOT  SO  LUCKY.     WHEN  A  MEDICAL  PROFESSIONAL 
LEAVES  UNEXPECTEDLY,   THE  ENTIRE  COMMUNITY  SUFFERS.  HOPEFULLY, 
THIS  FUND  WILL  PREVENT  OTHER  HEALTH  CENTERS  FROM  EXPERIENCING 
SIMILAR  TRADEGIES. 

I  HOPE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  WILL  SERIOUSLY  REVIEW  MY  REQUEST  AND  I 
WOULD  BE  HAPPY  TO  ANSWER  ANY  QUESTIONS  REGARDING  THIS  MATTER. 
AGAIN,   THANK  YOU  FOR  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  TESTIFY  BEFORE  YOUR 
SUBCOMMITTEE  TODAY. 
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Tuesday,  May  21,  1991.  i 

! 

WITNESS  I 

HON.  JOSE  E.  SERRANO,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  I 
STATE  OF  NEW  YORK  | 

Mr.  Natcher.  Our  next  witness  is  our  friend  and  colleague  from 
New  York,  Mr.  Serrano. 
We  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  at  this  time.  I 
Mr.  Serrano.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  will  be  brief. 

We  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  you  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  some  of  you  may  know  I  represent  one  of  the  i 
two  poorest  districts  in  the  Nation.  I 

I  always  say  the  poorest,  but  when  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Hayes,  ' 
I  am  careful  as  to  which  represents  the  poorest  district.  I 

Whether  434  or  435,  there  are  certain  issues  that  are  of  great  im-  j 
portance  to  me  and  my  constituents.  | 

First  is  the  whole  issue  of  high  school  dropouts  and  one  which 
could  really  turn  around  if  we  improved  the  conditions  many  of  my  i 
constituents  live  under.  j 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  School  Dropout  Prevention  Basic  Skills 
Improvement  Act  was  passed  and  signed  into  law  last  year  the 
dropout  rate  has  worsened. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  the  number  of 
high  school  graduates  is  expected  to  decline  by  four  percent  for  this 
year.  j 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  probably  know,  this  is  the  only  Federal  | 
program  that  would  provide  funding  to  States  to  reduce  the  | 
number  of  dropouts.  i 

The  current  Dropout  Demonstration  Assistance  Act  has  focused  I 
on  demonstration  programs  which  are  limited  in  the  number  of  j 
schools  and  students  they  actually  serve.  I 

The  intent  of  Public  Law  101-600  is  that  States  receive  some  I 
funding  to  help  alleviate  the  high  dropout  rates.  | 

As  you  are  aware,  high  school  dropouts  threaten  our  Nation's  i 
productivity  and  represent  a  terrible  waste  of  our  youth.  ■ 

Employers  continue  to  report  that  a  higher  proportion  of  high  j 
school  graduates  are  barely  literate. 

Educators  agree  that  it  is  imperative  that  our  Government  sup-  i 
port  a  comprehensive  long-term  program  to  address  this  Nation's 
growing  education  needs.  1 

Funding  is  urgently  needed  for  this  program  that  will  encourage  | 
students  to  complete  their  high  school  education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  like  to  speak  in  strong  support  of  the 
Job  Corps  50-50  plan,  which  will  increase  the  quality  of  services  of- 
fered by  existing  Job  Corps  Centers  and  will  add  an  additional  10 
centers  each  year  for  the  next  5  years.  j! 

My  constituents  are  fortunate  to  have  a  great  South  Bronx  Job  j 
Corps  Center  in  their  neighborhood. 

So  I  am  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  program  in  support  of  the  pro-  | 
gram,  not  necessarily  asking  for  a  Job  Corps  center,  but  just  bear- 
ing testimony  to  the  success. 
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The  South  Bronx  Job  Corps  Center  is  recognized  by  the  United 
States  Office  of  Job  Corps  as  one  of  the  ten  best  performing  centers 
in  the  country. 

Last  year,  it  was  awarded  the  prestigious  Director's  Award. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  unemployment  rate  for  New  York  is  8.9  per- 
cent, and  for  youth  in  the  South  Bronx,  it  is  estimated  at  almost  50 
percent. 

Job  Corps  is  a  symbol  of  hope  for  the  unemployed  youth  in  the 
South  Bronx. 

Job  Corps  is  an  alternative  to  hanging  out  on  the  corner.  It  is  a 
second  chance  for  the  school  dropout. 

Job  Corps  also  is  a  service  to  employers  who  are  facing  shortages 
of  qualified  youth  even  in  time  of  rising  unemployment. 

The  Corps  is  a  sound  investment.  It  gives  young  people  a  second 
chance. 

In  closing,  I  would  also  like  to  address  the  need  for  an  increase 
in  funding  for  a  program  very  dear  to  my  heart,  the  Bilingual  Edu- 
cation Act. 

Most  recently,  the  Department  of  Education's  own  longitudinal 
study  indicated  that  children  who  receive  bilingual  education  pro- 
grams achieve  higher  than  children  who  have  no  access  to  these 
programs. 

This  is  a  victory  for  those  of  us  who  support  bilingual  because  it 
received  attacks  as  to  effectiveness  of  the  program  yet  this  report 
finally  states  that  it  is  a  good  program  and  helps  children. 

We  need  to  reward  successful  academic  programs  that  promote 
equity  and  access  with  funding. 

If  these  programs  are  fully  funded  at  the  elementary  level,  I  am 
convinced  that  we  will  have  less  of  a  need  for  remediation  pro- 
grams in  the  higher  grades. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  conclude  I  would  just  like  to  reiterate 
once  again  my  support  for  funding  for  the  Dropout  Prevention  pro- 
gram_. 

I  used  to  say,  and  I  think  it  fits  better  than  ever  before,  that  per- 
haps some  day  in  the  future,  50,  100  years  from  now,  people  would 
be  sitting  around  wondering  what  happened  to  this  great  American 
society  and  I  don't  think,  and  now  we  know  it  for  sure,  that  they 
will  say  we  were  invaded  by  a  military  power  because  we  are  too 
strong,  but  perhaps  because  we  didn't  do  anything  about  the  drop- 
out program,  that  may,  in  fact,  be  more  dangerous  in  the  future. 

I  would  hope  that  the  committee  would  give  serious  consider- 
ation to  funding  this  program,  and  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
to  come  and  do  this  for  the  first  time  in  my  one  year  in  Congress. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Serrano. 

You  have  given  us  an  excellent  statement  and  we  appreciate  it. 
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Tuesday,  May  21,  1991. 

WITNESS 

HON.  CHARLES  HAYES,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 

Mr.  Natcher.  Our  next  witness  is  our  friend  and  colleague  from 
Illinois,  Charles  Hayes. 
Mr.  Hayes.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  join  with  my  colleague  from  New  York — I  am  certainly  not 
going  to  press  for  the  medal  of  who  has  the  poorest  district  before 
your  committee. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  your  subcommittee  | 
today  to  address  the  very  critical  issue  of  funding  for  labor,  health  j 
and  human  services  and  education  appropriations.  ' 

As  you  know,  we  in  the  Congress  do  not  have  to  look  far  to  real-  I 
ize  the  fact  that  our  educational  system  in  this  country  is  in  dire  j 
need  of  help.  ' 

Not  only  does  our  system  need  direction  and  reform,  we  need  to 
back  up  these  proposed  changes  with  dollars. 

Additionally,  on  the  labor  side,  the  economic  recession  has  j 
merely  exacerbated  an  already-difficult  situation  for  those  search- 
ing for  employment  and  those  who  have  grown  disenchanted  with  [ 
the  job  search.  i 

As  you  know,  the  issues  of  education  and  labor  are  uniquely  tied,  i 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee,  I  | 
can  say  that  our  educational  system  is  not  serving  our  labor  needs  i 
well. 

While  there  are  many  explanations  for  this  problem,  I  would  like 
to  spend  the  rest  of  my  briefly  allotted  time  discussing  two  pro- 
grams which  can  be  part  of  the  solution. 

Today,  there  are  two  principal  areas  which  I  would  like  to  briefly 
bring  to  your  attention. 

First,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  had  a  longstanding  concern  about 
this  Nation's  school  dropout  crisis. 

As  the  original  author  of  the  National  School  Dropout  Demon- 
stration Assistance  program,  which  by  the  way  was  just  reauthor- 
ized by  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  last  week,  I  know  that 
the  issue  of  dropouts  is  not  being  well  addressed  by  this  Congress. 

In  my  own  City  of  Chicago,  the  dropout  rate  looms  somewhere 
around  50  percent. 

I  am  certain  that  in  most  urban  centers  and  many  rural  areas 
the  problem  is  of  equal  severity. 

I  personally  find  these  figures  to  be  unacceptable. 

While  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  Federal  Government,  those 
efforts  do  not  begin  to  really  seriously  address  the  problem. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  additional  funding  is  needed  for  dropout 
programs. 

As  you  may  be  aware  in  the  last  Congress,  the  School  Dropout 
and  Basic  Skills  Improvement  Act  was  approved. 

This  new  law,  while  not  yet  funded,  enhances  the  efforts  of  the 
National  School  Dropout  Demonstration  Assistance  program, 
which  is  the  only  Federal  program  devoted  solely  to  the  reduction 
rate  of  dropouts. 
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So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  subcommittee  to  closely  review  the 
needs  of  our  youth  as  it  concerns  retention  in  junior  high  and  high 
school. 

I  The  President  has  expressed  his  desire  to  graduate  90  percent  of 
I  high  school  students  by  the  year  2000. 

Well,  the  year  2000  is  slowly  catching  up  with  us,  and  concrete 
!  action  must  be  taken  to  reach  such  a  goal. 

'  My  second  purpose  in  appearing  before  you  today  is  the  issue  of 
i  employment  for  youth,  and  specifically  to  herald  the  work  of  the 
!  Job  Corps  program. 

I      As  you  know,  the  Job  Corps  is  a  cornerstone  of  our  Nation's  em- 
I  ployment  and  training  efforts,  providing  the  most  disadvantaged 
I  youth  with  intensive  services  aimed  at  significantly  improving 
j  their  lifetime  employment  and  earning  prospects. 
I      It  is  clearly  a  program  that  works. 

j  Efforts  are  now  underway  to  expand  access  to  and  to  enhance 
j  the  Job  Corps  program  for  poor  youth. 

I  know  that  the  City  of  Chicago  is  in  great  need  of  such  an  ex- 
I  pansion. 

The  youth  in  the  City  of  Chicago,  including  the  youth  in  my  First 
Congressional  District,  are  in  need  of  a  Job  Corps  Center. 

When  only  one  in  every  five  black  teens  even  holds  a  job  in  Chi- 
cago, we  know  that  a  Job  Corps  Center  could  truly  be  utilized. 

In  1989,  the  unemployment  rate  for  black  teenagers  was  40  per- 
cent in  the  City  of  Chicago,  which  is  right  around  8  times  that  of 
the  national  average. 

So,  it  is  an  understatement  when  we  conclude  that  young  people 
in  Chicago,  as  in  many  other  urban  and  rural  centers,  face  im- 
mense disadvantages  that  exclude  them  from  opportunities  to  be 
successful  and  productive  citizens. 

In  some  inner  city  communities,  the  proportion  of  teenagers  not 
in  school,  not  at  work,  and  not  even  searching  for  work  is  more 
than  one  in  four. 

The  50-50  Job  Corps  plan  that  has  been  proposed  seeks  to  open 
50  additional  centers,  serve  50  percent  more  youth,  while  at  the 
same  time  improve  existing  services. 

Under  the  plan,  within  10  years,  it  is  anticipated  that  70  percent 
of  the  Nation's  most  disadvantaged  youth  will  be  educated  and 
trained  by  the  Job  Corps. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  lend  my  full  support  to  the  passage  of  the  Job 
Corps  50-50  plan  and  look  forward  to  working  with  you  and  the 
subcommittee  to  secure  the  necessary  funding  for  this  program  ex- 
pansion. 

Again,  the  need  to  improve  our  education  system,  including  the 
critical  need  to  address  this  Nation's  dropout  problems  are  certain- 
ly tied  to  the  economic  and  labor  concerns  of  this  country. 

While  we  must  all  admit  that  there  are  currently  serious  budget- 
ary restraints  to  be  considered,  I  do  believe  that  we  must  find  dol- 
lars for  programs  such  as  those  I  have  mentioned  today. 
The  risk  is  too  great  if  we  don't. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  again  for  allowing  me  to  present  my 
concerns  today,  and  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  me  if  I  can  be 
of  any  assistance  concerning  these  matters. 
Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hayes. 
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You  have  given  us  an  excellent  statement  and  we  appreciate  it.  j 

  ! 

Tuesday,  May  21,  1991.  j 

WITNESS  I 

HON.  LES  AuCOIN,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE 
OF  OREGON  1 

Mr.  Natcher.  Our  next  witness  is  our  friend  and  colleague  on 
the  committee,  Mr.  AuCoin,  from  the  State  of  Oregon.  i 

Les,  we  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  at  this  time.  j 

Mr.  AuCoiN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  | 

I  can  tell  from  the  clock  on  the  wall  that  the  Members  are  put-i 
ting  you  behind  schedule.  i 

I  am  going  to  try  to  help  you  catch  up.  ' 

Beyond  the  time  constraints,  you  have  some  tremendous  con- 1 
straints  on  the  ability  to  do  all  that  you  and  the  members  of  your 
committee  would  like  to  do  in  this  budget  year,  pay-as-you-go  rules' 
and  all  the  rest. 

I  have  a  statement  I  would  like  submitted  to  the  record. 

I  would  like  to  highlight,  keeping  in  mind  those  constraints,! 
some  of  the  most  important  programs  which  I  would  like  to  flag  for 
your  attention,  which  I  hope  you  will  find  the  means  to  protects 
from  cuts  that  would  be  truly  damaging  and  in  a  couple  of  in-| 
stances  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  find  the  wherewithal  to  provide! 
increases  if  possible. 

I  would  like  to  speak  about  education  of  the  handicapped.  If  you 
recall  throughout  the  years,  I  have  come  before  your  committee 
urging  increases  for  funding  for  education  of  children  with  handi- 
caps, not  only  grants  to  States  for  education  services,  but  develop- 
ment and  other  discretionary  programs  as  well. 

The  President's  budget  requests  an  increase  of  $121,900,000  in 
funding  for  special  education  to  serve  over  4,500,000  children.  j 

If  you  keep  in  mind  the  Federal  promise  when  the  program  was 
put  in  place,  40  percent  funding,  this  budget  submission  is  farj 
below  what  was  initially  promised  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
its  40  percent  commitment. 

The  slack  is  picked  up  by  school  districts  around  the  country 
that  are  having  increasing  difficulties  with  property  taxes.  . 

Anything  you  can  do  to  even  modestly  increase  what  was  last! 
year  a  7  percent  Federal  commitment  to  this  program  would  be 
deeply  appreciated  by  school  districts  by  students  and  by  parents  in 
the  school  districts  across  the  country. 

Turning  to  compensatory  education  and  HeaDesert  Stormart, 
Chapter  1  and  HeaDesert  Stormart  are  programs  which  have 
proven  successful  and  cost  efficient. 

Your  committee  has  been  a  true  champion  of  both  programs.  I 

With  what  you  have  had  to  work  with,  they  continue  to  be  un- 
derfunded. 

In  Oregon,  20,000  students  who  were  eligible  for  Chapter  1  funds 
fell  through  the  cracks  last  year  because  funds  were  not  available 
to  them.  jj 

HeaDesert  Stormart  provides  services  for  only  one  quarter  of  the| 
eligible  population  nationwide. 
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I  am  not  going  to  submit  a  dollar  request  to  you,  only  flag  it  as 
an  important  priority  and  hope  that  you  can  find  the  dollars  to 
avoid  cuts  and  perhaps  find  increases  over  what  you  did  last  year. 

Student  aid  at  Oregon  State  schools  are  really  in  our  State  in  a 
crisis  situation. 

Officials  in  Oregon  contemplate  a  40  percent  increase  in  State 
tuition  payments  to  compensate  for  drastic  cuts  in  State  spending. 

I  worry  and  am  concerned  about  the  ability  of  our  students  to 
pay  for  that  kind  of  increase. 

This  is  similar  to  stories  that  are  being  repeated  in  other  States 
as  States  are  grappling  with  their  budgetary  problems. 

The  requests  for  supplementary  education  opportunity  grants 
through  the  college  Work  Study  programs  have  decreased  33  per- 
cent from  last  year's  appropriation. 

Restructuring  the  Pell  grant  funding  proposed  by  the  Adminis- 
tration may  cause  almost  a  half  a  million  fewer  students  to  receive 
funding. 

If  we  are  looking  ahead  to  our  well  being  nationwide,  I  don't 
,  think  these  cuts  are  wise,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  hope  very  much  that  your  committee  can  overcome  those  cuts 
and  provide  increases. 

Let  me  turn  to  a  matter  that  I  really  want  to  highlight  to  this 
committee. 

Here  you  are  on  this  committee  in  the  eye  of  the  hurricane  swirl- 
ing around  us  in  Washington  and  across  the  country  as  the  ques- 
tion of  national  health  insurance,  the  inadequacy  of  the  health 
care  delivery  system,  major  philosophical  questions  are  being  de- 
bated. 

I  don't  know  how  many  years  off  we  are  in  any  kind  of  a  rational 
system  to  deal  with  the  philosophical  disagreements  and  solve  the 
problem  of  access  and  affordability  of  health  care,  Mr.  Chairman, 
but,  I  do  know  this:  I  do  know  that  one  of  the  problems  we  have 
with  major  social  programs  is  that  we  haven't  been  able  to  point  to 
concrete  achievements,  concrete  tangible  achievements  to  show  to 
people,  to  raise  their  confidence  level  that  some  social  programs  do 
work. 

That  is  maybe  why  Desert  Storm  gets  such  support  and  maybe 
why  we  have  a  hard  time  coming  to  terms  with  domestic  programs 
that  improve  the  lives  and  health  and  education  of  our  own  citi- 
zens in  our  own  communities. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  national  health  debate  is  going 
on,  there  is  one  thing  we  can  do  well  and  do  completely  and  use  as 
a  trophy  to  raise  the  confidence  level  and  perhaps  leverage  with 
that  confidence  an  attempt  to  improve  health  care  nationwide. 

I  refer  to  the  problem  of  underfunded  immunizations  for  chil- 
dren. 

Only  80  percent  of  our  children  are  immunized  today,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, from  diseases  and  sicknesses  that  are  preventable:  measles, 
mumps,  whooping  cough. 

It  is  estimated  that  each  dollar  we  spend  on  immunization  saves 
$10  in  future  health  care  costs,  but  only  80  percent  of  our  children 
under  4  are  fully  immunized. 
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Clearly,  it  makes  sense  for  the  well-being  of  those  children  and 
the  budget  problems  we  deal  with  to  make  an  all-out  attempt  to 
immunize  every  single  child  in  this  country. 

Last  year,  25,000  cases  of  measles  were  reported.  Sixty  children 
died. 

A  simple  inoculation  could  have  prevented  as  many  as  two-thirds 
of  those  cases. 
We  have  the  program  in  place. 
We  have  the  immunizations. 

We  now  have  the  means  to  reach  those  children  that  are  falling 
through  the  cracks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  it  would  take  would  be  an  appropriation  of  an 
extra  $50,000,000  and  every  infant  and  toddler  in  this  country 
could  be  fully  immunized. 

I  think  that  is  an  achievable  goal,  one  that  will  raise  confidence 
in  the  ability  of  the  Federal  Government  to  make  a  difference,  and 
I  urge  the  committee  give  this  consideration  in  the  mark-up. 

I  know  it  is  a  pay-as-you-go  thing. 

Here  is  something  which  this  committee  and  this  Congress  can 
say  we  have  appropriated  dollars  so  that  every  toddler,  every 
infant  in  America,  is  immunized  against  these  diseases,  and  we 
would  fully  actualize  what  we  have  available  to  us  to  accomplish 
that. 

I  support  the  Community  Services  Block  Grants  program.  I  com- 
mend that  program  to  you. 

Rural  health  care — your  committee  has  been  strong  in  its  sup- 
port for  rural  health  care  initiatives. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Coalition  on  Health  Care.  I  believe  that 
group  will  be  testifying. 

I  subscribe  to  the  short  list  of  priorities  they  will  be  presenting  to 
you. 

I  think  it  would  make  all  of  us  feel  so  proud  if  on  the  question  of 
immunizations  at  a  time  of  uncertainty  and  ideological  debate  on 
health  care  delivery  if  we  could  come  out  of  this  Congress  and  say 
every  infant  and  toddler  in  America  because  of  what  we  did  will  be 
immunized  against  these  diseases. 

We  will  save  lives  and  dollars  for  the  budget  in  the  future  and  I 
think  it  would  be  an  excellent  achievement. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  AuCoin. 

[The  statement  of  Hon.  Les  AuCoin  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF  THE  HONORABLE  LES  AUCOIN 

BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
LABOR  -  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES  -  EDUCATION 

MAY  21,  1991 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  your 
subcommittee  today.  I  have  a  brief  oral  statement  and  then  I  will 
submit  a  full  statement  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  fully  understand  the  tremendous  constraints  the 
1990  Budget  Enforcement  Act  places  upon  your  ability  to  provide  any 
additional  funding  from  last  year  for  programs  millions  of 
Americans  rely  upon  for  education,  health  care,  employment  and 
training.  With  the  "pay  as  you  go"  rules  in  mind,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  highlight  important  programs,  with  the 
hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  do  what  is  possible  to  protect  these 
programs  from  budget  cuts.  In  tight  fiscal  times,  we  would  be  wise 
to  protect  and  enhance  those  programs  which  have  proven  to  provide 
necessary  and  effective  services  to  millions  of  Americans. 

EDUCATION 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  HANDICAPPED 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  urging  a  significant 
increase  in  funding  for  education  of  children  with  handicaps--not 
only  grants  to  states  for  regular  special  education  services,  but 
development,  and  other  discretionary  programs. 

Although  President  Bush  has  declared  himself  to  be  the  "Education 
President,"  his  request  for  funding  special  education  is 
inadequate.  He  proposes  a  mere  $121.9  million  in  increased  funding 
for  the  over  four  million  eligible  children;  a  figure  which  cannot 
possibly  sustain  the  services  for  these  children.  My  request  to 
you  today  is  to  place  an  increase  for  special  education  among  your 
top  priorities. 

I  would  like  to  say  just  a  few  words  about  why  this  increase  is 
needed.  First,  special  education  grants  to  states  to  assist  them 
in  providing  services  which  are  required  by  law  are  more  than 
revenue  sharing.  The  issue  is  the  quality  of  education  provided  to 
these  children.  Over  4.5  million  children  and  youth  with 
disabilitiies ,  ages  3  to  21,  receive  help  from  special  education 
and  related  services.  Nearly  all  are  capable  of  producative  lives, 
yet  they  are  most  at  risk  of  failing  or  dropping  out.  For  our  own 
economic  survival,  we  cannot  afford  to  let  these  children  slip  into 
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the  shadows  of  our  society.  We  must  offer  them  every  opportunity 
to  make  the  most  of  themselves. 

School  districts  subject  to  a  federal  mandate--and  already 
stretched  to  the  limit  of  their  resources--are  less  likely  to  reach 
for  the  best  for  this  population  of  students  if  they  perceive  a 
flagging  commitment  from  the  federal  government.  The  early 
intervention  program,  for  example,  which  provides  assessment  and 
planning  for  infants  and  toddlers  with  handicaps,  and  which  gives 
communities  the  chance  to  score  successes  with  these  children  at  a 
very  early  stage,  is  optional  for  states.  States  will  buy  into  the 
program  and  commit  their  own  resources  only  if  they  see  the  federal 
government  as  a  full  partner. 

We  shortchange  all  of  these  students,  and  we  shortchange  ourselves, 
unless  we  offer  to  our  schools  the  means  to  provide  high  quality 
programs.  Fifteen  years  after  passage  of  the  landmark  legislation 
which  guarantees  education  to  the  handicapped,  we  should  renew  our 
commitment  to  make  this  guarantee  a  full  reality. 

Second,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  series  of  extraordinary  challenges  faces 
the  special  education  community.  Entering  our  schools  today  are  a 
new  group  of  children  who  qualify  for  special  education;  the  so- 
called  "drug  babies."  Many  of  these  children  are  turning  out  to 
possess  personality  and  learning  disorders  which  make  them 
extremely  difficult  to  work  with.  In  addition,  children  with  AIDS 
are  posing  new  challenges  to  school  districts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  you  understand  these  challenges  to  special 
education  and  the  need  to  ensure  that  children  at  risk  are  given 
every  opportunity  to  succeed.  I  urge  you  to  do  everything  you  can 
to  provide  an  increase  for  education  for  the  handicapped  along  the 
lines  I  have  suggested  so  we  can  meet  these  challenges. 

COMPENSATORY  EDUCATION  AND  HEAD  START 

Mr.  Chairman,  two  of  the  most  successful  and  cost-effective 
education  programs --Chapter  1  and  Head  Start--remain  seriously 
underfunded  in  the  Bush  education  budget.  Despite  last  year's 
increase  in  Chapter  1  funding,  for  which  this  subcommittee  is  to  be 
commended,  the  President  has  proposed  an  increase  of  only  2%  over 
last  year's  appropriation.  According  to  the  President's  budget, 
only  60%  of  the  children  eligible  for  the  program  will  be  able  to 
access  their  services.  In  Oregon,  approximately  20,000  students 
eligible  for  chapter  1  funds  fell  through  the  cracks  last  year 
because  the  funds  were  not  available.  Head  Start  reaches  only 
about  one-quarter  of  the  children  who  are  eligible  to  receive  it. 

These  programs  have  a  proven  record  of  clearing  away  the  barriers 
to  success  which  so  many  children  meet  at  the  earliest  stages  of 
their  education.  I  strongly  share  the  view  that  for  our  own 
economic  competitiveness,  these  programs  play  a  critical  role  in 
preparing  our  children  for  the  21st  Century  workplace.     I  hope  you 
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will  be  able  to  provide  significant  increases  for  them. 

Vocational  and  adult  education,  math  and  science  education,  and 
dropout  prevention  are  also  programs  which  I  urge  you  to  place  as 
a  high  priority  for  increased  funding. 

STUDENT  AID 

As  a  former  recipient  of  federal  student  aid,  I  know  first-hand  how 
important  these  programs  are  for  the  future  lives  and  careers  of 
today's  students.  Although  the  Administration  has  requested  a 
funding  increase  for  Pell  Grants,  proposed  restructuring  may  cause 
400,000  fewer  students  to  receive  funding.  Requests  for 
Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  Program  and  the  College 
Work-Study  Programs  have  decreased  33%  from  last  year's 
appropriations.  If  we  want  to  continue  providing  opportunity  to 
students,  and  if  we  want  to  ensure  our  economic  well-being,  we  must 
do  better.  I  urge  the  subcommittee  to  improve  substantially  on  the 
Administration  request  by  providing  increased  funding  for  student 
aid  programs . 

We  are  looking  at  a  crisis  situation  in  Oregon,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Faced  with  massive  cuts  in  the  state's  educational  funding,  state 
officials  are  currently  contemplating  a  40%  increase  in  college 
tuition.  I  have  very  serious  concerns  about  the  ability  of  our 
students  to  pay  for  this  kind  of  an  increase. 

LIBRARIES 

Access  to  information  and  ideas  is  the  lifeblood  of  democracy,  of 
economic  development,  and  of  human  enrichment.  I  know  you 
understand  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  appreciate  this  committee's 
support  for  libraries  over  the  years.  Unfortunately,  the 
Administration's  budget  slashes  library  funding  by  75%;  eliminating 
any  flexibility  of  programs  and  many  library  activities  altogether. 
This  is  unacceptable.  I  urge  you  to  restore  funding  for  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act  programs. 

In  Oregon,  numerous  public  libraries  in  small  and  medium-sized 
cities  have  been  able  to  upgrade  or  build  new  funding  for  these 
improvements  locally.  I  can  tell  you  what  a  difference  it  makes  to 
a  community  when  a  modern  library  with  the  cramped,  run-down 
facility.  And  I  think  it  is  significant  that  small  communities 
initiating  revitalization  programs  often  turn  to  their  library  as 
one  of  the  first  projects. 

CONSUMER  AND  HOMEMAKING  EDUCATION 

I  would  like  to  bring  your  attention  to  an  issue  which  has  been  of 
special  concern  to  many  Oregon  constituents.  I  have  expressed  my 
concern  to  you  in  the  past,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  continued  funding  of 
the  Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education  program  within  the  Carl  D. 
Perkins  Vocational  and  Applied  Technology  Education  Act. 
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The  funding  for  this  area  of  education  has  provided  a  rare,  but 
essential  service  to  teachers  and  students.  It  enables  educational 
institutions  to  offer  courses  in  family/work  issues.  The  majority 
of  families  in  the  U.S.  today  have  parents  who  work  outside  of  the 
home,  but  there  are  few  opportunities  for  people  to  learn  how  to 
balance  both  work  and  family  relationships.  The  programs  also 
assist  students  from  disf unctional  families  and  help  to  develop 
healthy  parent-child  relationships. 

I  urge  you  to  support  continued  funding  for  these  programs  which 
have  successfully  addressed  family/work  issues  and  which  provide 
services  otherwise  unavailable  in  our  educational  system. 


Now  let  me  turn  to  some  programs  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the 
most  frequently  topics  of  discussion  in  Congress  today  is  the  need 
to  reform  our  health  care  system.  I  am  eager  to  see  some  major 
changes  take  place  and  participate  in  that  debate.  In  the 
meantime,  there  are  some  programs  already  in  place  which  have  a 
proven  record  of  serving  the  people  who  are  at  the  greatest  risk  of 
falling  through  the  cracks  of  our  current  health  care  structure. 
They  deserve  our  attention  and  support. 

CHILDHOOD  IMMUNIZATIONS 

What  better  means  do  we  have  from  preventing  disease  and  sickness 
than  to  immunize  our  children  from  illnesses  such  as  measles,  mumps 
and  whooping  cough.  It  is  estimated  that  each  dollar  spent  on 
immunizations  saves  ten  dollars  in  future  health  care  costs. 
Sadly,  only  about  80  percent  of  our  children  under  age  four  are 
fully  immunized.  Doesn't  it  make  sense,  both  for  the  well-being  of 
our  children  as  well  as  for  fiscal  reasons,  to  make  an  all  out 
attempt  to  immunize  every  child  in  this  country? 

Just  last  year  over  25,000  cases  of  measles  were  reported  and  sixty 
children  died.  A  simple  inoculation  could  have  prevented  as  many 
as  two-thirds  of  those  cases!  We  have  the  program  in  place,  we 
have  the  immunizations,  now  we  need  the  means  to  reach  those 
children  who  are  falling  through  the  cracks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  $50  million  in  additional  funding  for  childhood 
immunizations  would  protect  all  infants  and  toddlers  from 
preventable  disease  by  providing  vaccines  on  schedule,  and  ensure 
that  new  and  improved  vaccines  are  made  available  to  all  children. 
I  urge  you  to  consider  providing  funds  as  close  to  that  level  as 
possible . 

MIGRANT  &  COMMUNITY  HEALTH  CENTERS 

Another  cost-effective  investment  is  funding  for  Migrant  and 
Community  Health  Centers.  They  are  a  vital  component  to  the 
accessibility  of  health  care  services  for  the  poor,  people  in  rural 
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areas /  minority  Americans/  pregnant  women,  low- income  children, 
migrant  farmworkers,  and  other  high-risk  groups  who  are  often 
isolated  from  the  traditional  delivery  of  medical  services. 

It  has  been  found  for  example,  that  communities  served  by  health 
centers  have  infant  mortality  rates  from  ten  to  forty  percent  lower 
than  communities  not  served  by  health  centers.  And  the  services 
provided  by  health  centers  have  been  linked  to  improvements  in  the 
use  of  prenatal  care. 

The  Administration  has  identified  infant  mortality  as  one  of  its 
priorities  and  created  a  Healthy  Start  Initiative  to  combat  it. 
However  well-intentioned  the  President  may  be,  his  proposal  was 
initially  misguided.  He  tried  to  begin  funding  the  program  this 
year  at  the  expense  of  the  community  health  clinics  and  the 
Maternal  and  Child  Health  block  grant.  Thanks  to  your  good  work, 
Mr.  Chairman,  Congress  provided  new  money  in  the  supplemental  bill 
and  preserved  the  1991  funds  for  the  migrant  and  community  health 
centers . 

The  Budget  committee,  following  your  wisdom,  has  recommended  that 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  be  prohibited  from 
redirecting  funds  away  from  existing  programs  to  conduct  the  new 
infant  mortality  initiative.  Furthermore,  rather  than  using 
additional  funds  to  create  a  new  system  for  addressing  the  infant 
mortality  problem,  they  recommend  that  these  additional  funds  be 
used  within  existing  programs  designed  to  fight  infant  mortality, 
including  the  Community  and  Migrant  Health  Center  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  health  centers  barely  make  ends  meet.  The 
President  has  frozen  their  funding  in  his  budget  recommendations. 
I  urge  you  to,  at  a  minimum,  provide  a  cost  of  living  increase  for 
Migrant  and  Community  Health  centers  and  ensure  that  they  also 
receive  funding  for  the  President's  infant  mortality  initiative. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICES  BLOCK  GRANT 

I  commend  you  for  your  long-standing  support  of  those  programs  of 
utmost  importance  to  low-income  Americans.  One  such  program  of 
particular  importance  to  the  people  of  Oregon  receives  no  funds  in 
the  President's  budget:  the  Community  Services  Block  Grant.  This 
is  a  slap  in  the  face  to  America's  working  poor  who  face  a  crisis 
which  threatens  their  independence. 

More  than  900  Community  Action  Agencies  depend  on  this  funding  to 
leverage  and  coordinate  federal,  state  and  private  resources  to 
administer  and  coordinate  a  range  of  services  that  promote  self- 
sufficiency  and  help  the  poor  to  help  themselves  out  of  poverty. 
These  services  are  cost-effective  and  the  savings  that  would  be 
derived  from  their  elimination  will  cost  society  many  times  over. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  a  terrible  mistake  to  cut  funding  for 
this  program.  Last  year  you  provided  a  much  needed  increase  for 
CSBG.      I   urge  you  to  at  least  maintain  that   level  of   funding  in 
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this  year's  bill. 
RURAL  HEALTH  CARE 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  morning  representatives  from  the  House  Rural 
Health  Care  Coalition,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  will  present 
testimony  to  the  subcommittee  regarding  the  Coalition's  short  list 
of  funding  priorities  for  FY92.  I  urge  favorable  consideration  of 
this  agenda.  I  commend  the  subcommittee  for  its  strong  support  of 
rural  health  initiatives  in  the  past,  without  which  our  rural 
communities  would  be  facing  a  health  care  crisis  of  even  greater 
proportions.  But  make  no  mistake  --  the  future  of  vital  programs 
are  in  jeopardy. 

In  addition  to  what  they  will  present  to  you,  I  would  like  the 
subcommittee  to  consider  funding  for  the  Area  Health  Education 
Centers  (AHECs)  at  a  minimum  of  last  year's  level.  The  President 
provides  no  funding  for  this  program  in  his  budget. 

This  is  a  time-proven  program  that  utilizes  the  best  method  that  we 
know  of  to  recruit  and  retain  physicians  in  rural  areas 
demonstrating  the  possibilities  of  rural  practice  to  medical 
residents  by  actually  training  them  in  these  practice  settings. 
417  of  Oregon's  1,119  family  physicians  are  60  years  of  age  or 
older,  with  the  highest  proportion  in  rural  areas.  If  we  are  to 
have  any  possibility  of  replacing  these  physicians  as  they  retire, 
we  must  use  every  tool  at  our  disposal,  including  the  excellent 
AHEC  program. 

NIH  RESEARCH 

Another  great  issue  of  concern  to  me  is  the  level  of  funding  for 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  Each  year  countless  numbers  of 
scientifically  worthy  and  promising  research  projects  slip  through 
the  cracks  for  lack  of  funding.  And  the  demand  for  essential 
clinical  trials  has  far  exceeded  available  federal  funding,  often 
delaying  the  transfer  of  vital  basic  research  findings  to  patient 
care . 

Diseases  such  as  Alzheimers  and  AIDS  cost  this  country  billions  of 
dollars  a  year  in  care  costs,  costs  which  could  be  reduced 
significantly  if  we  had  treatments  or  cures.  Medical  research 
offers  the  only  hope  for  understanding,  treating,  and  eventually 
eliminating  these  diseases.  A  major  increase  in  the  investment 
from  the  federal  government  will  facilitate  exciting  new  avenues  of 
medical  research. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE 

Another  issue  of  great  concern  to  me  is  the  fragility  of  our 
unemployment  insurance  system.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  including 
an  additional  $200  million  in  the  FY  1991  supplemental  bill  for 
unemployment  insurance  administrative  funds  earlier  this  year.  I 
am  coming  to  you  again  for  assistance  with  this  program. 
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For  nine  of  the  seventeen  years  I've  been  in  office,  shortfalls  in 
funding  for  unemployment  insurance  administration  have  resulted  in 
disruptions  in  service  to  unemployed  workers.  This  is  due,  in 
part,  to  the  fact  the  Administration's  request  for  funds  is  based 
on  estimates  of  unemployment  made  nine  months  before  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  year.  In  this  fiscal  year  alone,  the  official 
estimates  of  unemployment  increased  three  times  since  the  date  of 
the  President's  original  budget  request.  To  rectify  the  shortfall, 
our  only  remedy  is  a  supplemental  appropriation.  As  we  know  all 
too  well,  this  has  become  a  more  difficult  task  under  the  new 
Budget  Enforcement  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  have  an  opportunity  to  find  a  permanent 
solution  to  this  problem.  And  what  a  better  time  to  help  our 
unemployed  workers  than  during  the  current  recession. 

I  suggest  that  this  subcommittee  seriously  consider  the  creation  of 
a  contingency  reserve  fund  for  UI  administration.  The  reserve  fund 
would  be  able  to  address  the  unanticipated  unemployment  insurance 
workloads  by  making  additional  funds  available  when  the  level  of 
unemployment  exceeds  the  level  on  which  the  President's  budget  is 
based. 

JOB  CORPS 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  briefly  touch  upon  a  priority  which  is 
important  to  me  and  the  people  of  Oregon.  I  know  it  is  also  a 
program  of  importance  to  you.  I  am  speaking  of  the  Job  Corps  50-50 
Plan.  As  you  know,  the  50-50  Plan  would  maintain  and  enhance 
current  Job  Corps  services,  while  expanding  Job  Corps.  Fifty  new 
centers  would  be  opened  in  the  next  10  years  to  serve  50%  more  of 
our  most  difficult  to  reach  poverty  youth. 

Oregon  is  fortunate  to  have  four  Job  Corps  centers.  I  am  proud 
that  the  Tongue  Point  Center  is  in  my  district.  But  even  with 
these  centers.  Job  Corps  in  only  able  to  serve  2,200  of  our  state's 
poverty  youth  each  year.  That  number  represents  approximately  3% 
of  the  total  number  of  youth  in  our  state  who  are  qualified  for  Job 
Corps . 

Although  the  50-50  Plan  includes  an  expansion  of  Job  Corps,  the 
bulk  of  the  Plan  would  maintain  and  strengthen  existing  centers. 
Center  facilities  will  be  repaired.  Alcohol  and  substance  abuse 
counselors  will  be  hired  to  lower  the  current  90:1  average  student- 
to-counselor  ratio.  Curricula  will  be  updated  and  advanced 
vocational  training  will  be  offered  for  students  to  make  themselves 
more  attractive  to  local  employers. 

Job  Corps  has  been  steadily  working  for  the  past  27  years  to 
achieve  the  quality  of  services  it  has  today.  It  would  be  tragic 
to  let  the  centers  in  Oregon  and  Kentucky  fall  into  disrepair,  or 
to  let  the  education  and  training  suffer  because  curricula  and 
equipment  cannot  be  maintained. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  respectfully  ask  that,  under  the  current  budget 
restraints,  you  provide  what  new  funding  is  possible  in  order  to 
implement  the  50-50  Plan. 

JTPA  -  FARMWORKER  PROGRAM 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  you  for  your  support  of  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  over  the  years  that  has  enabled  mainline  JTPA  to 
serve  our  goal  of  approximately  ten  percent  of  the  eligible 
population.  However,  there  is  a  program  with  good  participation 
and  a  lower  than  average  carryover  rate  that  is  able  to  serve  only 
about  two  percent  of  the  eligible  population:  the  JTPA  Title  IV, 
Section  402  program  for  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers. 

Migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers  sustain  Oregonians  with  affordable 
and  plentiful  food  and  sustain  Oregon's  largest  industry  with  their 
labor.  Yet,  they  are  at  the  bottom  .of  our  society's  economic 
ladder.  Poverty  and  lack  of  education  severely  limits  their 
ability  to  partake  in  the  American  dream.  In  Oregon,  the  402 
training  program  provides  education,  employment  services  and 
emergency  assistance,  but  we  cannot  keep  up  with  their  needs. 
Because  of  an  undercount  in  the  1980  census  and  the  Immigration 
Reform  and  Control  Act  (IRCA),  the  eligible  population  is  much 
greater  that  what  is  used  to  determine  the  allocation  of  JTPA 
funds . 

I  offer  my  support  and  assistance  to  any  increase  in  funding  you 
could  provide  for  the  JTPA  Title  IV  Farmworker  programs  so  we  can 
continue  these  programs  for  those  most  in  need. 
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Tuesday,  May  21,  1991. 

WITNESS 

HON.  CONSTANCE  MORELLA,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  MARYLAND 

Mr.  Natcher.  Our  next  witness  is  our  friend  and  colleague  from 
Maryland,  Mrs.  Morella. 
Mrs.  Morella.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  you  really  de- 
serve to  get  medals — I  may  introduce  a  bill  to  do  such — for  being  so 
patient  and  listening  to  all  the  Members  with  testimony  all  very 
important. 

I  appreciated  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  Women's 
Health  Panel  earlier  this  month. 

As  you  will  remember,  I  spoke  about  the  urgent  need  for  re- 
search on  HIV/AIDS  in  women. 

As  I  indicated  then,  women  are  the  fastest  growing  group  of  per- 
sons with  AIDS. 

Yet,  there  is  little  research  or  clinical  trials  devoted  to  HIV  in 
women,  despite  anecdotal  reports  that  HIV  manifests  itself  differ- 
ently in  women  and  that  outcomes  in  women  may  differ  from  their 
male  counterparts,  as  I  said  at  that  time,  misdiagnosis,  underdiag- 
nosis,  and  diagnosis  too  late. 

In  addition  to  the  need  for  research,  there  is  also  a  critical  need 
for  preventive  health  services  targeted  to  high-risk  women,  particu- 
larly because  these  women  are  often  unaware  of  their  risk  status. 

A  recent  study  conducted  by  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  indi- 
cated that  approximately  80  percent  of  women  who  went  to  public 
clinics  for  the  treatment  of  intravenous  drug  use  or  sexually  trans- 
mitted diseases  did  not  believe  that  they  were  at  risk  for  HIV. 

There  is  a  critical  need  to  reach  these  women — at  a  very  basic 
level,  to  get  them  into  the  health  system  in  general. 

I  urge  you  to  provide  $10,000,000,  which  isn't  much  in  the  config- 
uration of  the  entire  budget,  for  the  expansion  of  demonstration 
projects,  such  as  those  currently  underway  at  the  National  Insti- 
tute for  Drug  Abuse,  to  develop  innovative,  community-based  strat- 
egies for  outreach,  prevention,  referral,  services,  advocacy  and 
training  targeted  at  reaching  women  at  high  risk  for  HIV. 

Such  strategies  should  make  use  of  organizations  that  already 
serve  this  population,  such  as  women's  services  providers,  commu- 
nity-based organizations,  community  health  centers,  family  plan- 
ning clinics,  and  drug  abuse  treatment  providers. 

If  we  are  to  reach  high-risk  women,  we  must  develop  programs 
that  address  cultural,  linguistic,  and  economic  factors  that  prevent 
women  from  seeking  health  services  in  general. 

The  lack  of  child  care  or  transportation  are  major  barriers  for 
women,  and  outreach  programs  must  be  based  in  community  sites 
that  are  safe  places  for  women  and  their  children. 

The  niajority  of  the  advocate  and  outreach  workers  should  be 
women  in  the  community  who  are  recovering  IV  drug  users  or 
peers  of  the  women  who  are  being  recruited. 

These  women  need  assistance  in  negotiating  the  system  and  they 
need  support  to  stay  within  it. 
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The  AIDS  epidemic  among  women  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
social  environment  in  which  it  predominantly  occurs,  one  of  inad- 
equate health  care,  poverty,  drug  abuse,  and  unemployment. 

I  also  would  advocate  your  continued  support  for  the  Ryan  White 
Care  Act  and  I  hope  that  you  will  support  funding  for  another  im- 
portant program  for  women,  the  Displaced  Homemakers  Self-Suffi- 
ciency  Assistance  Act. 

Employers  in  my  home  State  of  Maryland  and  across  the  Nation 
are  facing  labor  shortages. 

The  labor  pool  from  which  they  have  traditionally  drawn  is 
shrinking. 

Business  and  labor  are  beginning  to  look  to  other  populations  to 
fill  new  and  vacant  positions.  Displaced  homemakers  are  among 
those  "nontraditional"  workers. 

I  was  an  original  co-sponsor  of  this  legislation  because  I  believe 
that  an  important  piece  of  our  drive  to  improve  America's  competi- 
tiveness is  expanding  access  to  the  kind  of  quality  education  and 
training  services  that  local  displaced  homemaker  programs  pro- 
vide. 

However,  if  this  program  is  funded  at  a  level  below  $25,000,000, 
not  every  States  will  receive  an  allocation. 

Access  to  services  that  lead  to  economic  self-sufficiency  should 
not  depend  on  State  residence. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  you  to  include  full  funding,  $35,000,000, 
for  the  Displaced  Homemakers  Self-Sufficiency  Assistance  Act. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  openmindedness,  for  your  will- 
ingness to  listen  to  us,  to  help  and  do  the  best  you  can,  you  and  the 
Members  of  your  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you  very  much. 

You  have  given  us  an  excellent  statement.  We  appreciate  it. 
Mrs.  MoRELLA.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 


Tuesday,  May  21,  1991. 

WITNESSES 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  STENHOLM,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM 

THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS 
HON.  PAT  ROBERTS,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE 

OF  KANSAS 

HON.  ALAN  B.  MOLLOHAN,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  Natcher.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Stenholm  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Roberts  of  Kansas  and  Mr.  Mollohan  with  you  gentlemen.  Go  right 
ahead  now  and  we  will  be  glad  to  listen  to  you  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  170-Member 
House  Rural  Health  Care  Coalition,  I  appreciate  your  hearing  us 
this  morning,  as  you  graciously  have  for  the  past  four  years,  con- 
cerning our  efforts  to  ensure  access  to  quality  health  care  in  rural 
areas. 

Your  subcommittee  must  perform  a  tremendously  difficult  task 
in  sorting  through  the  dozens  of  concerns  presented  to  you  each 
year,  and  we  are  grateful  for  your  responsiveness  to  us  in  past 
years. 
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Through  the  past  testimony  of  this  Coalition,  as  well  as  the  sensi- 
tivity many  Members  of  this  subcommittee  have,  because  of  their 
own  congressional  districts,  I  believe  you  are  aware  of  the  myriad 
of  problems  rural  communities  face  in  maintaining  access  to  health 
care. 

Without  taking  time  to  detail  the  numbers  of  hospital  closures, 
numbers  of  counties  across  the  country  without  a  single  physician, 
or  other  measures  of  the  health  care  crisis,  let  me  simply  say  that 
the  problem  of  rural  health  care  remains  a  serious  one — in  fact,  a 
matter  of  life  and  death,  not  only  for  individuals  but  for  entire 
communities.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  without  a  hospi- 
tal, a  rural  community  cannot  attract  new  business;  without  health 
care  personnel  delivering  babies,  a  community  cannot  hold  on  to  its 
young  people  and  its  future. 

Earlier  this  month,  the  Rural  Health  Care  Coalition  introduced 
its  package  of  15  initiatives  intended  to  help  bring  some  relief  to 
rural  communities.  While  I  don't  intend  to  engage  in  a  detailed 
summary  of  those  bills,  I  believe  they  way  we  handled  that  legisla- 
tive agenda  will  give  this  subcommittee  a  sense  of  our  genuine  con- 
cern about  fiscal  responsibility. 

Of  those  15  bills,  more  than  half  involve  no  new  dollars,  one  bill 
saves  approximately  $50,000,000,  and  the  others  are  very  modest, 
fiscally. 

The  point  is  simply  this:  We  in  the  Rural  Health  Care  Coalition 
don't  create  great  pie-in-the-sky  wish  lists.  We  do  believe  that  com- 
paratively small  amounts  of  money  carefully  targeted  can  made  a 
big  difference  to  rural  America,  and  that  is  what  we  are  here 
asking  for  today. 

We  kind  of  got  backwards.  Maybe  before  I  make  the  specifics,  I 
refer  back  to  Mr.  Mollohan. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Mollohan,  we  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from 
you. 

Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to 
appear  before  the  subcommittee.  Obviously,  serving  on  the  full 
committee,  I  understand  the  constraints  under  which  you  are  oper- 
ating. We  are  here  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  health  care. 
There  are  two  programs  I  would  like  to  emphasize. 

One  would  create  a  Medicaid  demonstration  project  to  allow 
states  to  test  innovative  approaches  for  increasing  Medicaid  partici- 
pation of  Obstetricians/Gynecologists.  This  program  would  address 
the  growing  problem  of  infant  mortality  in  rural  areas. 

I  would  also  like  to  highlight  the  initiative  to  create  grants 
which  encourage  the  use  of  telecommunications  by  rural  hospital 
consortia  as  a  method  for  improving  access  to  health  care  in  rural 
America. 

While  Mr.  Stenholm  and  I  are  the  only  two  members  from  the 
Rural  Health  Care  Coalition  here — I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Roberts  is  here. 
I  am  sorry.  Mr.  Roberts  is  co-chair  of  the  Health  Care  Coalition. 

While  there  are  170 — and  Mr.  Weber — 170  members  of  the  Coali- 
tion, they  would  all  like  to  be  here.  We  are  amply  represented  by 
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the  co-chairman,  of  course,  and  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Roberts,  and  by 
a  number  of  letters  which  I  am  here  to  present  to  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  reinforce  the  testimony  of  these — of  these  excellent  lead- 
ers. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  MoUohan  follows:] 
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CONGRESSMAN  ALAN  B.  MOLLOHAN 
INTRODUCTION  OF  RHCC  CO-CHAIRMEN 
AND  RHCC  AGENDA  FOR  THE  102ND  CONGRESS 
MAY  21.  1991 

Mr.  Chairman: 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  once  again  giving  the  Rural  Health 
Care  Coalition  the  opportunity  to  bring  our  concerns  before  you  and 
the  members  of  this  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Rural  Health  Care  Coalition  was  formed  by  a 
group  of  our  colleagues  who  knew  that  while  the  crises  in  health 
care  delivery  affect  all  Americans,  they  have  a  devastating  effect  on 
rural  Americans.  They  realized  the  urgent  need  to  make  health  care 
more  available  and  more  affordable  to  rural  Americans.  We  still 
follow  this  mission,  and  it  is  --  thanks  to  your  support  and  sensitivity 
to  the  issues  -  a  mission  that  we  come  closer  to  fulfilling  each  year. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  member  of  this  Committee, 
and  I  realize  that  we  must  continually  work  to  find  an  equitable 
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balance  between  limited  resources  and  the  virtually  unlimited  needs 
of  the  citizens  of  our  Nation.  Each  year,  the  Rural  Health  Care 
Coalition  comes  before  you  with  our  list  of  the  top  priorities  for  rural 
health  care. 

This  year's  initiatives  are  both  modest  in  cost  and  far-reaching 
in  effect.  You  will  soon  discuss  them  in  greater  depth,  but  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  a  couple  of  these  programs: 

-  One  would  create  a  Medicaid  demonstration  project  to  allow 
states  to  test  innovative  approaches  for  increasing  Medicaid 
participation  of  Obstetricians/Gynecologists.  This  program  would 
address  the  growing  problem  of  infant  mortality  in  rural  areas. 

--  I  would  also  like  to  highlight  the  initiative  to  create  grants 
which  encourage  the  use  of  telecommunications  by  rural  hospital 
consortia  as  a  method  for  improving  access  to  health  care  in  rural 
America. 

While  all  170  members  of  the  coalition  would  have  liked  to  join 
Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Roberts  and  myself  here  today,  time  is  limited. 
Therefore,  I  have  brought  letters  from  many  of  our  members,  and  we 
would  appreciate  your  consideration  of  the  issues  we  bring  before 
you  today. 
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I  am  delighted  to  turn  the  rest  of  our  time  over  to  the  co- 
Chairmen  of  the  Rural  Health  Care  Coalition:  Mr.  Stenholm  and  Mr. 
Roberts... 
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Mr.  Stenholm.  I  would  point  out  four  things  quickly.  I  want  to 
emphasize,  first,  the  National  Health  Service  Corps  scholarship 
and  loan  programs  are  proven  programs  which  perform  an  invalu- 
able service  in  sending  physicians  to  medically  underserved  areas. 

Last  year,  we  funded  the  Corps  at  $97,100,000,  and  the  House- 
passed  fiscal  year  1992  budget  assumes  an  increase  of  $20,000,000 
in  budget  authority.  We  encourage  this  subcommittee  to  follow  the 
budget's  recommendation. 

Secondly,  last  year,  Congress  provided  under  $2,000,000  of  fund- 
ing for  a  new  grant  program  to  encourage  states  to  operate  Offices 
of  Rural  Health. 

As  a  result,  this  year  38  states  will  receive  $40,000  each  to  begin 
or  maintain  these  valuable  offices  charged  with  coordinating  and 
assisting  in  rural  health  efforts  in  their  state.  While  last  year's 
small  appropriation  was  appreciated,  we  request  that  the  amount 
be  increased  to  $4,000,000  for  fiscal  1992. 

Thirdly,  the  EACH/PCHs  grant  program,  in  which  essential  hos- 
pitals and  primary  care  hospitals  are  identified  and  linked,  re- 
ceived $9,700,000  in  fiscal  year  1991.  We  would  like  to  see  that 
funding  maintained. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  add  a  word  of  support  for  the  Community 
and  Migrant  Health  Centers,  which  are  so  crucial  in  caring  for  un- 
insured and  low-income  populations.  The  House-passed  budget  as- 
sumed an  increase  of  $26  million  in  budget  authority  for  this  pro- 
gram, an  amount  I  would  like  to  see  this  subcommittee  endorse. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Subcommittee  Members  for  hear- 
ing these  concerns.  I  look  forward  to  another  opportunity  to  sup- 
port a  Labor-HHS  Appropriations  bill  which  keeps  an  eye  towards 
the  health  care  needs  of  rural  America. 

Our  colleague,  Pat  Roberts,  will  address  three  other  priorities  of 
the  Coalition. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Stenholm  follows:] 
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Testimony  of  Congressman  Charles  Stenholm 
On  behalf  of  the  House  Rural  Health  Care  Coalition 
Before  the 

Subcommittee  on  Labor-Health  &  Human  Services-Education 
May  21,  1991 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  170-Member  House  Rural  Health  Care 
Coalition,  I  appreciate  your  hearing  us  this  morning,  as  you 
graciously  have  for  the  past  four  years,  concerning  our  efforts  to 
ensure  access  to  quality  health  care  in  rural  areas.  Your 
subcommittee  must  perform  a  tremendously  difficult  task  in  sorting 
through  the  dozens  of  concerns  presented  to  you  each  year,  and  we  are 
grateful  for  your  responsiveness  to  us  in  past  years. 

Through  the  past  testimony  of  this  Coalition,  as  well  as  the 
sensitivity  many  Members  of  this  Subcommittee  have  because  of  their 
own  Congressional  districts,  I  believe  you  are  aware  of  the  myriad  of 
problems  rural  communities  face  in  maintaining  access  to  health  care. 
Without  taking  time  to  detail  the  numbers  of  hospital  closures, 
numbers  of  counties  across  the  Country  without  a  single  physician,  or 
other  measures  of  the  health  care  crisis,  let  me  simply  say  that  the 
problem  remains  a  serious  one  —  in  fact  a  matter  of  life  and  death, 
not  only  for  individuals  but  for  entire  communities.     It's  not 
difficult  to  understand  that  without  a  hospital,  a  rural  community 
cannot  attract  new  business;  without  health  care  personnel  delivering 
babies,  a  community  cannot  hold  on  to  its  young  people  and  its  future. 

Earlier  this  month  the  Rural  Health  Care  Coalition  introduced  its 
package  of  15  initiatives  intended  to  help  bring  some  relief  to  rural 
communities.     While  I  don't  intend  to  engage  in  a  detailed  summary  of 
those  bills,  I  believe  the  way  we  handled  that  legislative  agenda  will 
give  this  subcommittee  a  sense  of  our  genuine  concern  about  fiscal 
responsibility.     Of  those  15  bills,  more  than  half  involve  no  new 
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dollars,  one  bill  saves  approximately  $50  million,  and  the  others  are 
very  modest  fiscally. 

The  point  is  simply  this:     we  in  the  Rural  Health  Care  Coalition 
don't  create  great  pie-in-the-sky  wish  lists.    We  do  believe  that 
comparatively  small  amounts  of  money  carefully  targetted  can  make  a 
big  difference  to  rural  America,  and  that's  what  we're  here  asking  for 
today. 

We  are  requesting  this  Subcommittee's  continuing  support  for 
several  valuable  programs  which  are  vital  to  rural  health  care. 

First,  the  National  Health  Service  Corps  scholarship  and  loan 
programs  are  proven  programs  which  perform  an  invaluable  service  in 
sending  physicians  to  medically  underserved  areas.     Last  year  we 
funded  the  Corps  at  $91.7  million,  and  the  House-passed  FY92  budget 
assumes  an  increase  of  $2  0  million  in  budget  authority.     We  encourage 
this  Subcommittee  to  follow  the  Budget's  recommendation. 

Secondly,  last  year  Congress  provided  under  $2  million  of  funding 
for  a  new  grant  program  to  encourage  states  to  operate  Offices  of 
Rural  Health.    As  a  result  this  year  38  states  will  receive  $40,000 
each  to  begin  or  maintain  these  valuable  offices  charged  with 
coordinating  and  assisting  in  rural  health  efforts  in  their  state. 
While  last  year's  small  appropriation  was  appreciated,  we  request  that 
the  amount  be  increased  to  $4  million  for  fiscal  '92. 

Thirdly,  the  EACH/PCHs  grant  program,  in  which  essential 
hospitals  and  primary  care  hospitals  are  identified  and  linked, 
received  $9.7  million  in  FY91.     We  would  like  to  see  that  funding 
maintained. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  add  a  word  of  support  for  the  Community 
and  Migrant  Health  Centers,  which  are  so  crucial  in  caring  for 
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uninsured  and  low-income  populations.     The  House-passed  budget  assumed 
an  increase  of  $26  million  in  budget  authority  for  this  program,  an 
amount  I  would  like  to  see  this  Subcommittee  endorse. 

Thank-you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Subcommittee  Members  for  hearing 
these  concerns.     I  look  forward  to  another  opportunity  to  support  a 
Labor-HHS  Appropriations  bill  which  keeps  an  eye  towards  the  health 
care  needs  of  rural  America. 

Our  colleaague  Pat  Roberts  will  address  three  other  priorities  of 
the  Coalition. 
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Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Roberts. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  associate  myself 
with  my  friend  and  colleague  from  Texas,  who  is  the  co-chairman  i 
of  the  Rural  Health  Care  Coalition.  I  have  a  full  statement  I  would  ! 
like  to  insert  it  in  the  record  at  this  point  and  just  summarize. 

I  want  to  thank  Mr.  Mollohan  for  that  very  kind  introduction, 
and  indicate  again  that  we  have  a  very  unusual  posse,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, of  170  members  from  46  states.  We  are  all  concerned  about 
the  rural  health  care  delivery  system.  i 

And  keeping  with  the  conversation  we  had  from  the  Floor  to  the  | 
subcommittee,  and  speaking  in  behalf  of  those  who  occasionally  j 
vote  against  the  appropriation  bills  in  support  of  a  freeze,  we  know  \ 
simply  increasing  funds  for  these  programs  is  not  the  answer. 

We  are  asking  for  the  most  part  that  the  same  level  as  last  year 
for  these  projects.  However,  one  of  the  three  I  am  going  to  mention 
we  would  like  a  slight  increase. 

I  want  to  talk  about  the  rural  health  transition  grant  program. 
That  is  a  program  that  really  demonstrates  new  and  innovative 
models  of  outreach  and  care  services  in  our  rural  areas,  especially 
those  that  lack  the  basic  needs. 

That  was  funded  at  $24,000,000  in  1991.  It  makes  rural  hospitals 
more  efficient  by  providing  grants  up  to  $50,000  a  year  for  the 
planning  and  implementation  they  need  to  stay  in  existence.  We  j 
would  like  at  least  the  same  funding  level  for  this  program. 

Second  one  is  the  Rural  Health  Outreach  Grant.  These  grants 
were  funded  at  $20,000,000  last  year.  We  would  ask  for  the  same 
amount  of  funding  and  then  you  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bruce,  ' 
our  colleague  from  Illinois,  who  is  a  good  member  of  the  Coalition, 
a  very  active  member  and  I  would  urge  you  to  give  real  consider- 
ation to  his  request.  \ 

It  is  for  more  money  for  interdisciplinary  training  for  rural  j 
health  care  professionals.  That  was  funded  at  $5,000,000  in  1991,  | 
but  if  you  really  take  a  look  at  the  broad  range  of  professions  , 
that — where  we  are  lacking  people  in  the  rural  areas,  we  think  this  \ 
is  very  important  if  there  could  be  a  very  modest  increase  in  the 
1991  level  we  would  appreciate  that. 

With  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  again  say  it  is  a  privilege  to  appear 
before  your  subcommittee  and  yield  back.  | 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Roberts. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Roberts  follows:] 
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CONGRESSMAN  PAT  ROBERTS 
I    TESTIMONY  BEFORE  THE  HOUSE 
!  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE 

I    MAY  21,  1991 

j  Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman  for  the  opportunity  to  speak  this  morning  about  rural 

I  health  care.  I  would  also  like  to  thank  you  very  much  for  your  support  of  a  number  of  rural 

i 

!  health  care  programs  in  the  past.  The  state  of  rural  health  care  in  this  country  needs 

j  attention.  The  House  Rural  Health  Care  Coalition,  co-chaired  by  me  and  by  Congressman 

i    Stenholm,  is  a  bi-partisan  group  of  170  Members  from  46  states.  We  are  deeply  concerned 

i 

about  the  status  of  a  number  of  rural  health  programs.  The  Rural  Health  Care  Coalition 
I  has  a  broad  legislative  agenda  this  year,  and  I  would  like  to  touch  on  a  few  of  the  concerns 
'    we  share. 

The  Rural  Health  Transition  grant  program  was  created  to  support  projects  that 
demonstrate  new  and  innovative  models  of  outreach  and  care  services  in  rural  areas  that 
lack  basic  health  services.  The  program  was  designed  to  strengthen  the  capability  of  eligible 
rural  hospitals  to  provide  high  quality  care  to  Medicare  beneficiaries.  Most  small,  rural 
hospitals  are  over  50  percent  Medicare  dependant  As  you  may  know,  of  the  nation's  2500 
rural  hospitals,  600  are  nearly  bankrupt.    Without  continued  federal  support,  rural 

j     communities  could  be  left  without  a  health  care  delivery  system.    The  Rural  Health 

i 

Transition  grant  program,  which  was  funded  at  $24  million  in  1991,  makes  rural  hospitals 
I  more  efficient  by  providing  grants  up  to  $50,000  a  year  for  planning  and  implementation  of 
I    projects  that  will  help  put  rural  hospitals  on  secure  fiscal  footing.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  1991 

! 

j    funding  level  for  this  program  will  be  maintaine4'     \  ' 

I         -  ■  " 

I 

i 
I 


I 
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Another  grant  program  created  to  assist  rural  health  care  delivery  systems  are  Rura 
Health  Outreach  grants.    These  can  be  used  in  a  variety  of  ways  that  enable  rura 

I 

commimities  and  hospitals  to  work  together  in  efforts  to  expand  and  improve  the  availabilitj 
of  essential  health  services  in  rural  areas.  These  grants  were  funded  at  $20  million  last  yeai 


Finally,  there  are  a  number  of  authorized  programs  that  provide  education  an( 
training  assistance  for  interdisciplinary  training  for  rural  health  care  professionals.  We  ar| 
currently  facing  a  severe  shortage  of  physicians,  nurses,  therapists,  and  other  variou 
professionals  in  rural  areas  and  these  programs  provide  significant  assistance  in  thi 
recruitment  and  placement  of  these  professionals.  I  believe  you  have  received  letter  froE 
Mr.  Bruce  who  is  a  Member  of  the  Coalition,  regarding  his  activities  in  this  area, 
encourage  your  to  give  this  consideration.  Interdisciplinary  training  for  rural  healt] 
professionals  was  funded  at  $5  million  in  1991.  Given  the  broad  range  of  profession 
positively  affected  by  this  program,  I  would  encourage  an  increase  of  the  1991  level.  i 

Within  the  proposed  budget,  the  future  of  these  vital  programs  is  in  jeopardy.  It  ha 
never  been  the  policy  of  the  Rural  Health  Care  CoaUtion  to  advocate  throwing  vast  sum 
of  money  at  our  health  care  problems.  We  know  that  is  not  the  answer.  We  are  all  abo^ 
ensuring  that  the  limited  health  care  pie  is  sliced  fairly,  and  that  rural  priorities  are  given  fai| 
consideration. 


While  the  crises  in  health  care  delivery  affect  all  Americans,  they  have  a  particular! 
devastating  effect  on  rural  Americans.  Funding  for  vital  programs  such  as  the  ones  I 
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mentioned  is  essential  in  order  to  improve  access  and  the  quality  of  rural  health  care.  Your 
consideration  of  these  important  programs  will  be  most  appreciated. 
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Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Weber,  I  yield  to  you. 

Mr.  Weber.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thought  in  view  of  Mr. 
MoUohan's  comments,  I  should  point  out  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Rural  Health  Care  Coalition. 

I  certainly  support  the  testimony  that  has  been  made  to  us 
today.  You  didn't  mention  in  your  testimony,  but  we  have  in  the 
Rural  Health  Care  Coalition  put  an  emphasis  on  funding  for  allied 
health  professions  as  well  and  I  am  increasingly  seeing  in  my  dis- 
trict a  need  at  the  educational  level  for  training  of  physical  thera- 
pists, nurse  anesthetists,  other  personnel  in  similar  positions, 

I  would  ask  you  to  reinforce  that  is  a  priority  of  the  Coalition  as 
well. 

Mr.  Stenholm.  Would  so  do.  We  knew  you  would  bring  it  up  as  a 
valid  member  of  this  Coalition  and  therefore  we  are  happy  here  to 
say  you  have  got  three  more  votes — really  you  have  got  170  votes 
for  what  Mr.  Weber  is  saying  for  serious  consideration. 

Mr.  Weber.  This  is  a  hard-working  coalition,  Mr.  Chairman.  As 
you  can  see,  they  are  a  lot  better  at  substance  than  they  are  at 
public  relations.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you.  Gentlemen,  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  have  my  entire  statement 
in  the  record. 

Mr.  Natcher.  All  three  statements. 


Tuesday,  May  21,  1991. 

WITNESS 

HON.  THOMAS  C.  SAWYER,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  OHIO 

Mr.  Natcher.  As  I  understand,  Mr.  Payne,  you  and  Mr.  Sawyer 
swapped  places.  Mr.  Sawyer  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  appear  before  you  today.  I  would 
like  to  emphasize,  in  the  interest  of  time,  three  specific  areas  for 
funding. 

First,  I  would  like  you  to  consider  an  increase — meaning  full  in- 
crease in  the  Adult  Education  Act.  As  you  know,  this  House  and 
the  Senate  approved  nearly  unanimously  last  year  the  National 
Literacy  Act.  It  was  a  bipartisan,  bicameral  effort.  It  is  stalled  by 
the  Administration.  It  serves  only  10  percent  of  the  eligible  popula- 
tion. 80  percent  of  the  work  force  of  the  year  2000  is  working 
today. 

Even  if  we  do  a  perfect  job  of  educational  reform,  we  still  will 
have  effected  only  about  20  percent  of  that  work  force.  We  have  a 
great  deal  to  do  to  provide  at  least  the  part  of  that  solution 
through  the  National  Literacy  Act. 

It  has  changed  from  what  we  saw  last  year.  It  has  an  evaluation 
system  so  we  know  how  well  it  is  going. 

We  will  expand  the  reach  by  providing  access  to  assistance  or 
community-based  organization,  nonprofit  organization,  and  other 
literacy  program  providers,  all  across  the  country,  to  reach  the  25 
to  75  functionally  illiterate  Americans  for  whom  going  back  to 
school  simply  is  not  an  option. 
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It  is  built  to  reach  people  where  they  live  on  the  shop  floor  or  in 
community  service  programs. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  we  have  to  capacity  to  meet 
or  even  exceed  the  President's  request  of  more  than  $221,000,000 
for  this  program  and  earmark  some  $15,000,000  of  it  for  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  Literacy  as  it  is  prescribed  in  the  bill. 

It  is  the  element  of  this  measure  the  business  community,  liter- 
acy community,  and  other  advocates  around  the  country  feel  is  the 
key  to  restoring  technical  assistance  and  research  to  the  work  that 
needs  to  go  on,  the  Department  of  Education  has  agreed  to. 

The  second  request  is  to  ask  you  to  continue  your  record  of  sup- 
port for  the  Eisenhower  Math  and  Science  Program.  Three  years 
ago,  in  my  district,  the  dollars  you  set  aside  were  used  to  leverage 
substantial  private  sector  grants  from  universities  and  from  IBM  to 
build  a  multi-district  program  called  the  Lighthouse  project  that 
today  took  a  very  small  amount  of  money,  about  $35,000  in  Federal 
funds,  and  has  leveraged  it  into  over  $1,000,000  worth  of  service  in 
those  districts.  That  is  exactly  the  way  Federal  programs  ought  to 
work. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  subcommittee  to  commit  some 
considerable  thought  to  Title  XI  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

Title  XI  has  never  been  funded  since  its  creation,  but  its  mission 
continues  to  be  critical.  It  was  100  years  ago  the  Land  Grant  Col- 
leges Act,  which  redefined  higher  education  in  this  country,  really 
came  to  fruition.  It  defined  the  American  century  of  productivity 
and  yielded  the  finest  system  of  higher  education  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

We  need  to  refine  that  definition,  and  I  would  hope  that  Title  XI 
might  provide  some  of  the  ways  to  achieve  that.  Title  XI  since  its 
beginning  has  had  goals  that  are  perhaps  not  very  well  defined. 

I  would  hope  we  could  work  together  to  achieve  a  purposeful  im- 
plementation of  this  decade-long  vision,  that  kind  of  collaborative 
approach  is  really  important.  The  Federal  Government  need  not  be 
the  sole  source  of  any  solution  but  an  important  point  of  leverage 
as  in  the  Eisenhower  program. 

With  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  conclude  my  testimony,  ask  all  of  it 
might  be  included  in  the  record,  placed  in  the  record  in  its  entire- 
ty. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you.  You  have  given  us  an  excellent  state- 
ment. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Sawyer  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman,   I  want  to  thank  you  and  the  other  Members 
of  this  distinguished  Subcommittee  for  inviting  me  to  testify 
this  year. 

I  must  admit  to  you  that  I  somewhat  nervously  look 
forward  to  this  testimony  every  year  -  I  consider   it  among 
the  top  three  things  I  do  every  year.     And  each  year  the 
opportunity  costs  mount   in  our  efforts  to  encourage 
excellence  and  innovation  in  educational  programs. 

This  year,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  the 
need  for  funding  in  three  different  areas,  although  in  many 
ways  they  are  closely  related. 

First,   and  most  importantly,    I  would  urge  the 
Subcommittee  to  approve  a  meaningful   increase   in  funds  for 
the  Adult  Education  Act.     As  you  may  know,    in  this  Congress, 
and  in  the  last,   the  House  approved,   nearly  unanimously,  the 
National  Literacy  Act  of  1991. 
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This  legislation,  which  has  bi-partisan,  and  bi-cameral 
support,   is  again  stalled  in  the  Senate  for  reasons  that  are 
entirely  unrelated  to  the  merits  of  the  proposal.     In  fact, 
this  proposal  is  supported  by  the  Administration. 

The  Adult  Education  Act,   which  is  at  the  core  of  my 
proposal  currently  serves  only  10  percent  of  the  eligible 
population.     There  is  an  opportunity  here,  and  it   is  not  one 
that  we  can  afford  to  ignore. 

Mr.   Chairman,   80%  of  the  workforce  of   the  year   2000  are 
already  working.     That  means  that  if  our  current  efforts  to 
revitalize  K-12  learning  work  absolutely  perfectly,   we  will 
still  need  to  find  someway  to  upgrade  the  skills  of  the  8Uo 
of  our  population  who  are  already  working.     The  economic 
future  of  those  people  and  this  nation  will  depend  on  hov; 
seriously  we  take  the  challenge  of  this  80-o. 

The  National  Literacy  Act  will,   1  believe,   provide  part 
of  the  solution,   and  although  the  legislation  has  not  reached 
final  approval,   I  believe  it  will.     Under   its  new  provisions, 
the  program's  mission  is  greatly  enlarged,   but  an  important 
evaluation  system  has  been  added  so  we  will  know  just  how 
well  this  program  is  doing   in  the  delivery  of  services  and 
the  measurement  of  student  outcomes. 
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It  will  expand  the  reach  of  the  Adult  Ed  Act  by 
permitting  community-based  organizations,   public  and  private 
nonprofit  agencies,  and  other  literacy  program  providers  to 
receive  federal  funding.  Under  current  law,   they  may  not,  and 
we  need  to  bring  them  into  the  system  as  full  partners. 

These  are  adults  we  are  talking  about;   and  there  ate 
between  25  and  75  million  of   them  who  are  functionally 
illiterate.     For  many  of  them,   going  back  to  school  for 
retraining   is   just  not  an  option.     There  needs  to  be  a  v;ide 
variety  of  programs  and  options  for   these  workers  to  cnoosc 
rrom.      I  would  like  to  see  a  lot  more  basic  skills  and  othei 
training  programs  take  place  right  on  the  shop  floor,  but 
there  are  other  places  as  v;ell,   like  the  local  career  center 
or  a  volunteer  organization.      If  these  different  service 
providers  are  brought   into  the  system,    they  will  become  an 
invaluable  part  of  the  infrastructure  of  this  important 
prog  ram . 

As  I  mentioned  before,   there  are  several  new  provisions 
that  v/ill  establish  program  goals  and  increase  accountability 
for   local  providers.     These  will  give  us  a  much  needed 
yardst  ick . 


Mr.   Chairman,    I  urge  you  to  meet  and  exceed  the 
President's  request  of,.$221.5  million  for  this  program. 
v;ould  also  like  to  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  earmark  $15 
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million  for  the  National   Institute  for  Literacy  as   il  is 
outlined  in  the  House/Senate  bill.     This  is  the  structure 
that   the  business  community,    the  literacy  community  and  other 
literacy  advocates  feel  is  needed  to  provide  the  core  of 
research  and  technical  assistance  to  literacy  service 
providers.  The  Department  of  Education  has  agreed  to  this 
approach . 

My  second  request  is  to  urge  you  to  continue  your  fine 
record  of  support  for   the  Eisenhower  Mai.neiua i  i cs  and  Science- 
Education  State  Grants,     The  1991  appropriation  was  $202 
million,  and  the  President's  request  is  $239  million.  These 
increases  will  help  produce  the  kind  of  changes   in  math  anu 
science  programs  that  are  occurring  in  my  district. 

Three  years  ago,  Eisenhower  funding  was  coiiibined  with  a 
grant  from  the  IBM  Corporation  to  encourage  nev;  approaches  t 
math  and  science  teaching  in  one  public  school  system.  die 
year  later  the  Lighthouse  Program  expanded  to  another  schoo-i 
system  and  this  year,  certain  Akron  public  schools  were 
integrated  into  the  effort. 

Mr.  Chairman,   this  is  exactly  the  way  a  federal  program 
should  work,   as  a  catalyst.      I   thank  you  for   your  support,  t^ii 
this  program  and  urge  you  to  continue  to  be  its  champion. 

Finally,   I  would  like  to  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  commit 
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ruiidiiig   for  Title  XI   of   the  Higher   Educatioii  Act.  'I'his 
Title  has  never  been  funded  since  its  creation   in  1980.  Its 
mission  continues  to  be  critical.     Over   bOI,  of   this  country 
lives   in  urban  areas  and  the  metropolitan  areas   that  surrouiid 
them . 

Title  XI  was  conceived  as  a  way  for  urban  universities 
to  use  their   resources  and  their  knowledge  to  help  urban 
communities  devise  and  implement  solutions  to  their  most 
pressing  problems. 

This  collaborative  approach  has  worked  extremely  well  in 
other  areas.     The  federal  government  need  net   be  a  sole 
source  of  any  solution;   but  it  can  be  an  important  point  of 
leverage,   as  it  has  been  through  the  Eisenhower. 

Thank  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee.  1 
look  forward  to  working  with  you  in  the  months  ahead  as  the 
Labor-HHS-Heal th  Appropriations  moves  to  the  floor. 
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I  Tuesday,  May  21,  1991. 

I  WITNESS 

I  HON.  DONALD  M.  PAYNE,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 
I        STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

] 

!       Mr.  Natcher.  Come  around,  Mr.  Payne. 

1       Mr.  Payne,  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  hear  from  you  at  this  time, 
f       Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  certainly  a  pleasure 
j    for  me  to  have  the  opportunity  to  say  a  few  words  to  you  this  after- 
noon. Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  this  testimony  to 
you. 

j       I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  fiscal  year  1992  Job 
Corps  50-50  Plan. 

First  of  all,  let  me  say  that  your  support  of  Job  Corps  is  appreci- 
ated throughout  Congress.  Your  record  clearly  shows  that  you  are 
I     one  of  Job  Corps'  strongest  champions.  In  fact,  your  subcommittee 
I    was  largely  responsible  for  Job  Corps'  survival  five  years  ago  when 
'    the  program  was  targeted  by  the  Administration  to  be  eliminated. 
I       Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Job  Corps  graduates  have  you  to  thank 
for  the  Job  Corps  education  and  training  they  received  to  become 
job-ready. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  take  a  close  look  at  the  Job  Corps 
50-50  Plan.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  this  plan  should  be  fully 
funded  to  both  maintain  current  Job  Corps  programs  and  to 
expand  Job  Corps  to  serve  more  youth.  I  realize  that  your  subcom- 
mittee has  to  operate  within  extremely  tight  budgetary  restraints. 

But  I  firmly  believe  that  this  is  a  program  that  has  proven  over 
the  past  27  years  that  it  is  cost-effective,  and  it  reaches  the  youth 
that  are  the  hardest  to  serve.  We  should  support  Job  Corps  on  a 
much  larger  scale  and  provide  the  $1,160,000,000  needed  for  the  50- 
50  plan. 

As  you  know,  the  Administration's  Job  Corps  budget  request 
comes  at  a  time  when  the  number  of  poverty  and  minority  youths 
in  the  U.S.  are  on  the  rise.  It  is  time  to  have  more  Job  Corps  cen- 
ters to  serve  more  youth — not  less. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  the  budget  constraints  make  it  difficult 
to  help  employment  and  training  programs  like  Job  Corps,  we  need 
to  focus  on  the  fact  that  Job  Corps  returns  $1.46  for  every  dollar 
invested. 

It  helps  us  reduce  the  budget  deficit.  How  often  do  we  come 
across  programs  like  this?  Welfare  payments,  and  by  producing  re- 
sponsible taxpayers,  Job  Corps  returns  tangible  dividends. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Job  Corps  is  especially  suited  to  helping  youth 
such  as  those  living  in  New  Jersey.  The  majority  of  our  country's 
poverty  youth  come  from  high-density  areas  near,  or  in,  large 
cities.  New  Jersey  currently  has  over  129,000  poverty  youth.  Job 
Corps  is  able  to  serve,  through  the  Edison  Job  Corps  Center,  850 
students  annually. 

That  is  far  less  than  1  percent  of  the  total  number  of  poverty 
youth  in  New  Jersey.  The  50-50  plan  provides  us  a  ready  solution 
for  how  best  to  serve  more  of  our  poverty  youth. 

Just  as  importantly,  the  Job  Corps  50-50  Plan  will  help  maintain 
our  existing  centers  and  provide  critical  program  enhancements. 
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Center  repairs,  center  relocations,  additional  alcohol  and  substance 
abuse  counselors,  updated  curricula,  computers  at  centers,  and  ad- 
vanced vocational  training  courses — these  are  all  included  within  , 
the  50-50  Plan.  | 

They  deserve  as  much  attention  as  we  can  provide.  Job  Corps 
must  maintain  the  quality  services  it  now  provides  for  youth  to  ' 
continue  placing  84  percent  of  its  graduates  in  jobs  or  in  further 
education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  your  Committee  started  the  ball  rolling  last  year 
in  the  right  direction  when  you  called  for  a  long-term  expansion  of  i 
Job  Corps  in  your  Appropriations  Committee  report.  You  have  i 
started  something  I  feel  is  very  important  and  will  directly  impact 
our  poorest  youths.  Let's  keep  the  momentum  going  and  fund  the 
Job  Corps  50-50  Plan.  i 

So  much  for  you  interest  in  this  program  and  what  you  have 
done  to  help  preserve  the  program.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Payne,  thank  you  very  much.  You  have  given 
us  an  excellent  statement. 


Tuesday,  May  21,  1991. 

WITNESSES 

HON.  E.  THOMAS  COLEMAN,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM 

THE  STATE  OF  MISSOURI 
HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 

STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  Natcher.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Coleman.  Next  to  Mr. 
Coleman  is  Mr.  Mineta.  Come  around,  Mr.  Mineta. 

Mr.  Mineta,  it  would  be  a  pleasure  for  us  to  listen  to  you  at  this 
time.  I 

Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  thank  you  for  this  opportuni-  j 
ty  to  appear  before  you.  ' 

I  am  here  to  express  my  strong  support  for  two  programs  estab-  ] 
lished  by  the  Disadvantaged  Minority  Health  Improvement  Act, 
adopted  during  the  101st  Congress  thanks  to  the  leadership  of  my  ' 
good  friends,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Stokes  and  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  Mr.  Roybal.  | 

These  programs  are  of  particular  concern  to  Asian  Pacific  Ameri-  i 
cans,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  they  can  be  fully  funded  for  fiscal  year  i 
1992. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  details  of  these  programs  are  contained  in  my  , 
submitted  testimony.  With  your  permission,  I  will  summarize  those  ' 
remarks. 

Asian  Pacific  Americans  face  a  number  of  barriers  to  full  access 
to  our  Nation's  health  care  system.  But  by  far  the  greatest  obsta- 
cles are  a  lack  of  linguistically  and  culturally  appropriate  health 
care  services  and  a  severe  lack  of  data  on  Asian  Pacific  Health. 

To  help  meet  the  first  of  those  needs,  H.R.  5702  authorized  a  pro- 
gram of  grants,  administered  by  the  Office  of  Minority  Health,  to  j 
assist  agencies  in  hiring  translators  and  bilingual  health  care  pro-  ] 
fessionals. 
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Unfortunately,  the  President's  proposed  budget  for  OMH  will  be 
insufficient  to  fund  this  program,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  the  sub- 
committee can  devote  additional  resources  to  this  program. 

The  need  for  these  services  was  made  tragically  clear  by  last 
year's  measles  epidemic  in  California.  Asian  Pacific  Americans  ac- 
count for  10  percent  of  California's  population,  but  they  accounted 
for  50  percent  of  the  measles  deaths  statewide. 

We  have  a  vaccine  for  measles,  but  we  must  make  sure  that  par- 
ents are  educated  about  its  availability  and  effectiveness.  To  reach 
the  new  immigrants  in  the  Asian  Pacific  community,  that  message 
must  be  delivered  in  their  languages  and  with  sensitivity  to  their 
unique  cultural  concerns. 

In  addition  to  language  barriers,  our  national  health  data  collec- 
tion effort  in  the  Asian  Pacific  community  must  be  improved. 

Because  so  many  Asian  Pacific  ethnic  groups  are  recent  immi- 
grants, we  have  almost  no  baseline  health  data  on  these  popula- 
tions. 

To  address  this  problem,  H.R.  5702  authorized  $7,500,000  for 
fiscal  year  1992  for  NCHS's  data  improvement  grants  program. 
This  will  be  used  for  special  studies  to  document  the  health  status 
of  individual  Asian  Pacific  and  Hispanic  ethnic  groups. 

Unfortunately,  the  Administration  has  requested  that  only 
$1,000,000  be  spent  on  this  program  for  fiscal  year  1992. 

For  years,  community  health  organizations  and  public  health 
agencies  have  applied  for  funding  to  address  desperate  needs  in  the 
Asian  Pacific  communities,  only  to  have  those  applications  rejected 
for  a  lack  of  supporting  data.  When  additional  research  was  re- 
quested, they  were  told  that  this  research  lay  outside  the  scope  of 
NCHS's  abilities. 

This  maddening  Catch-22  was  the  primary  motivation  for  the 
creation  of  the  NCHS  grants  program. 

Until  we  have  access  to  health  data  that  distinguishes  among 
Asian  Pacific  ethnic  populations,  it  will  be  impossible  for  communi- 
ty health  organizations  to  effectively  plan  to  address  their  needs. 
The  NCHS  grants  program  will  provide  that  crucial  information, 
and  I  urge  the  subcommittee  to  support  it. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  I  will  greatly  appreci- 
ate any  consideration  you  can  give  these  programs  in  your  delib- 
erations. They  are  relatively  small,  but  have  the  potential  to  reap 
enormous  benefits  for  populations  that  are  severely  medically  un- 
derserved. 

Once  again,  let  me  say  that  I  appreciated  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you  today  and  I  appreciate  your  consideration  of 
these  requests. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Mineta.  You  have  given  us  an  ex- 
cellent statement. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Mineta  follows:] 
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Testimony  of 
The  Honorable  Norman  Y.  Mineta,  M.C. 

before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services  and 
Education 
May  21,  1991 

Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Subcommittee.     I  very  much  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  you  today. 

As  the  Subcommittee  prepares  to  begin  consideration  of  the 
Fiscal  Year  1992  Appropriations  bill  for  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services,  and  Education,  I  wanted  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
two  programs  that  are  just  now  being  implemented. 

During  the  last  Congress,  under  the  leadership  of  my  good 
friends  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Stokes  and  the  gentleman  from 
California,  Mr.  Roybal,   legislation  was  passed  to  address  some  of 
the  most  critical  health  care  needs  of  our  Nation's  racial  and 
ethnic  minorities. 

The  Disadvantaged  Minority  Health  Improvement  Act,  H.R. 
5702,  was  based  on  legislation  originally  introduced  by  Mr.  Stokes 
and  incorporated  provisions  of  bills  introduced  by  myself,  Mr. 
Roybal  and  Congressman  Richardson  of  New  Mexico. 
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Despite  tremendous  budgetary  pressures,  this  Subcommittee 
succeeded  in  providing  initial  funding  for  many  of  the  bill's 
provisions  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  and  I  would  like  to 
express  my  sincere  thanks  for  your  leadership  in  this  area. 

I  am  appearing  before  you  today  to  express  my  support  for 
two  provisions  of  that  legislation  which  are  of  particular 
interest  to  Asian  Pacific  Americans.     It  is  my  hope  that  these 
programs  can  be  fully  funded  in  fiscal  year  1992. 

The  results  from  the  1990  Census  show  that  Asian  Pacific 
Americans  are  the  fastest  growing  communities  in  this  country. 
Along  with  new  ideas,  new  cultures  and  a  new  vitality,  Asian 
Pacific  Americans  have  brought  with  them  new  challenges  for  our 
health  care  system. 

Asian  Pacific  Americans  face  a  number  of  barriers  to  full 
access  to  our  Nation's  health  care  system,  but  by  far  the  greatest 
of  these  is  language. 

The  Asian  Pacific  community  speaks  more  than  30  distinct 
languages,  and  many  Asian  Pacific  Americans  are  recent  immigrants 
with  only  a  limited  ability  to  speak  English.     For  those 
populations,  culturally  and  linguistically  appropriate  health  care 
services  are  a  vital  and  pressing  need. 
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To  help  meet  that  need,  the  Disadvantaged  Minority  Health 
Improvement  Act  established  a  program  of  grants  to  assist  public 
health  agencies  and  community  health  organizations  in  acquiring 
the  services  of  translators  and  bilingual  health  care 
professionals . 

The  program  is  administered  by  the  Office  of  Minority  Health 
(OMH) ,  but  unfortunately  the  President's  proposed  budget  for  OMH 
will  be  insufficient  to  fund  this  program.     The  authorization  for 
OMH  sets  aside  the  first  $3  million  in  excess  of  $15  million 
appropriated  for  the  bilingual  services  grants.     In  order  for  this 
program  to  be  fully  funded,  an  additional  $3  million  will  need  to 
be  added  to  the  President's  request. 

The  implications  of  a  failure  to  address  this  issue  were 
made  tragically  clear  by  last  year's  measles  epidemic  in 
California.     In  Fresno  County,  Asian  Pacific  Americans  account  for 
10%  of  the  population.     However,  they  accounted  for  39%  of  the 
measles  cases  and  100%  of  the  deaths. 

No  one  in  this  country  should  die  of  measles.     We  have  a 
vaccine,  but  we  must  make  sure  that  parents  are  educated  about  its 
availability  and  effectiveness.     To  reach  the  new  immigrants  in 
the  Asian  Pacific  community,  that  message  must  be  delivered  in 
their  languages  and  with  sensitivity  to  their  unique  cultural 
concerns . 
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Ttiat  task  cannot  be  achieved  without  the  services  that  would 
be  provided  through  the  OMH  grants  program. 

Along  with  a  diversity  of  languages  and  cultures,  Asian 
Pacific  Americans  show  a  wide  diversity  in  health  status,  as  well. 
And  addressing  that  concern  is  the  goal  of  the  second  program  I 
would  like  to  discuss. 

H-R.  5702  established  a  research  grants  program  at  the 
National  Center  for  Health  Statistics  (NCHS)  which  will  be  used  to 
expand  the  inadequate  health  data  we  currently  possess  on  Asian 
Pacific  Americans. 

The  health  problems  of  a  fourth  generation  American  of 
Japanese  ancestry  are  vastly  different  than  those  of  a  Vietnamese 
refugee  only  recently  arrived  in  America.     Yet,  in  the  past, 
health  data  from  all  Asian  Pacific  communities  was  averaged 
together,  statistically  burying  many  of  the  most  severe  problems 
experienced  by  smaller  populations. 

With  the  passage  of  H.R.  5702,  we  took  the  first  steps 
toward  correcting  this  problem  by  encouraging  states  to  expand 
their  Vital  Statistics  registries  to  include  data  from  individual 
Asian  Pacific  and  Hispanic  ethnic  groups. 
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But  vital  statistics  are  only  part  of  the  story.  NCHS 
conducts  a  variety  of  surveys  on  health  status,  nutrition,  medical 
practice  patterns  and  individual  medical  conditions.     At  the 
moment,  those  surveys  produce  no  separate  data  on  individual  Asian 
Pacific  ethnic  groups  or,  in  some  cases,  no  separate  data  on  Asian 
Pacific  Americans  at  all. 

From  1.5  million  people  in  1970,  the  Asian  Pacific  American 
population  has  now  grown  to  more  than  7  million.     More  than  4 
million  of  those  are  new  Americans  who  came  here  as  immigrants. 

Because  they  are  so  recently  arrived,  and  because  they  are 
so  new  to  this  country,  we  have  almost  no  baseline  health  data  on 
these  populations. 

To  address  this  problem,  H.R.  5702  authorized  $7.5  million 
for  fiscal  year  1992  for  NCHS's  data  improvement  grants  program. 
This  will  be  used  for  special  studies  to  document  the  health 
status  of  individual  Asian  Pacific  and  Hispanic  ethnic  groups.  It 
will  also  assist  in  developing  the  new  survey  methodology  needed 
to  make  this  a  regular  part  of  our  national  health  data  collection 
effort. 
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Unfortunately,  the  Administration  has  requested  that  only  $1 
million  be  spent  on  this  program  for  fiscal  year  1992.  This 
funding  level  urgently  needs  to  be  increased,  and  it  is  my  hope 
that  the  NCHS  grants  program  can  be  fully  funded  for  1992. 

There  are  those  who  look  at  a  program  like  this  and  see  it 
as  being  of  academic  interest  only.     Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth. 

For  years,  community  health  organizations  and  public  health 
agencies  have  applied  for  funding  to  address  desperate  needs  in 
the  Asian  Pacific  communities,  only  to  have  those  applications 
rejected  for  a  lack  of  supporting  data.     When  additional  research 
was  requested,  they  were  told  that  this  research  lay  outside  the 
scope  of  NCHS's  abilities. 

This  maddening  Catch-22  was  the  primary  motivation  for  the 
creation  of  the  NCHS  grants  program. 

Beyond  the  issue  of  funding  is  an  even  more  severe  problem. 
Asian  Pacific  Americans  with  a  limited  ability  to  speak  English 
are  also  those  most  in  need  of  health  care  education  and  the 
health  services  provided  by  community  health  centers. 
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In  order  to  design  educational  campaigns  and  plan  staffing 
needs,  health  organizations  need  to  know  which  specific  problems 
are  disproportionately  affecting  which  specific  community. 

The  AIDS  crisis  is  a  compelling  example.     AIDS  is  growing 
quickly  in  the  Asian  Pacific  community,  although  the  number  of 
cases  is  still  relatively  small.     Community  health  organizations 
are  struggling  to  ensure  that  AIDS  education  efforts  reach  these 
communities . 

But  how  can  you  design  an  education  campaign  when  you  don't 
know  which  community  is  experiencing  the  greatest  number  of  cases? 
Not  only  must  these  campaigns  be  sensitive  to  the  individual 
culture  involved,  the  material  they  use  must  be  printed  in 
different  languages. 

Until  we  have  access  to  health  data  that  distinguishes  among 
Asian  Pacific  ethnic  populations,  it  will  be  impossible  for 
community  health  organizations  to  effectively  plan  to  address 
their  needs.     The  NCHS  grants  program  will  provide  that  crucial 
information,  and  I  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  support  it. 
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In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  I  understand  the 
great  burden  that  is  placed  on  this  Subcommittee  in  establishing 
funding  levels  for  the  many  vital  programs  under  its  jurisdiction. 
The  resources  available  to  you  do  not  even  come  close  to  covering 
the  needs  in  these  areas. 

I  will  greatly  appreciate  any  consideration  you  can  give 
these  programs  in  your  deliberations.     They  are  relatively  small, 
but  have  the  potential  to  reap  enormous  benefits  for  populations 
that  are  severely  medically  underserved. 

Once  again,  let  me  say  that  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you  today  and  I  appreciate  your  consideration  of 
these  requests. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
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Tuesday,  May  21,  1991. 

WITNESS 

HON.  RON  WYDEN,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE 
OF  OREGON 

Mr.  Natcher.  Our  next  witnesses  is  Mr.  Wyden. 

Mr.  Wyden.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  an  honor 
to  be  with  you  again  as  you  work  on  the  people's  bill,  because  that 
is  what  it  is. 

I  am  always  reminded  of  a  couple  of  years  ago  some  of  our  well- 
meaning  but  misguided  colleagues  would  try  to  take  1  or  2  percent 
off  a  lot  of  the  appropriations  bills  but  no  one  was  ever  able  to  do 
that  to  your  bill  because  they  knew  it  was  too  well  put  together  in 
the  first  place. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted  to  comment  very  briefly  on  two  pro- 
grams, and  if  I  could  have  my  full  statement  in  the  record.  That 
would  be  very  helpful. 

The  first  program  that  I  wanted  to  touch  upon,  Mr.  Chairman, 
was  the  Job  Corps  Program.  We  have  had  a  number  of  our  col- 
leagues talk  particularly  about  the  50-50  Plan,  but  I  would  like  to 
focus  for  a  second  on  a  specific  experimental  Job  Corps  program 
that  has  flourished  in  my  district  and  16  other  locations  across  the 
country. 

A  program  known  as  PIVOT,  Partners  in  Vocational  Opportuni- 
ty Training,  a  partnership  among  private  industry,  charities  and 
local  schools  and  Federal  and  state  and  local  governments.  The 
way  I  refer  to  it  is  not  by  the  government  title  PIVOT,  but  it  is 
really  a  program  for  kids  with  kids. 

Young  people,  16,  17,  18,  who  have  gotten  in  trouble  perhaps 
with  drugs,  or  the  law,  something  of  that  nature  and  they  already 
have  children  and  they  are  in  a  situation  wherein  a  lot  of  instances 
public  assistance  is  going  to  pay  them  more  or  possibly  look  more 
attractive  than  work. 

So  what  the  project  PIVOT  program  has  done  has  been  able  to 
put  under  one  roof  good  vocational  training  program,  child  care, 
transportation  services,  health  care,  counseling,  and  in  a  nutshell, 
showing  that  you  can  make  work  more  attractive  than  welfare. 

We  are  graduating  our  first  class  at  home  in  Portland,  and  I 
guess  the  final  thing  I  would  say  about  PIVOT,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
that  it  helps  to  save  not  one,  but  two  generations  of  people.  The 
mothers  who  would  otherwise  be  trapped  in  the  cycle  of  welfare  de- 
pendency and  their  kids  who  have  a  lot  better  prospect  of  success 
in  life  if  they  are  raised  in  stable  economic  homes. 

The  other  program  that  I  wanted  to  touch  upon  and  take  just  a 
minute,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  one  that  you  and  I  have  talked  about 
before  and  that  is  the  National  Practitioner  Data  Bank  which  is 
part  of  Health  Resources  Services  Administration. 

This  is  the  only  program  we  have  in  the  United  States  that  is 
designed  to  weed  out  incremental  health  care  practitioners.  It 
began  in  September  of  1990. 

They  have  gotten  over  450,000  inquiries,  and  after  an  enormous 
crush  of  inquiries  and  materials  came  in  as  of  early  march,  they 
have  been  able  to  eliminate  their  backlog  and  they  have  been  turn- 
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ing  around  these  inquiries  to  the  data  bank  within  five  days  for  the 
single  inquiries  and  20  days  for  the  inquiries  that  come  in  in  batch. 

And  I  am  also  pleased  to  report  that  the  HHS  Secretary  has 
found  that  the  data  bank  has  now  met  all  of  the  security  require- 
ments that  the  Department  felt  were  essential  so  as  to  ensure  that 
the  confidentiality  of  physicians  and  other  practitioners  was  pro- 
tected. 

The  concern,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  because  of  this  enormous  work- 
load. However,  it  does  appear  that  the  data  bank  is  going  to  need 
additional  funds.  They  have  already  increased  their  user  fees  from 
$2  to  $6.  That  was  effective  May  1.  And  they  are  requiring  inquir- 
ies to  be  accompanied  by  a  check  instead  of  billing  them  later  on  so 
as  to  address  the  concerns  of  having  adequate  cash  flow. 

The  problem  has  been  that  our  colleagues  in  the  Congress,  ever 
since  we  authored  the  original  bill,  keep  imposing  new  require- 
ments on  the  data  bank,  such  as  additional  non-physician  health 
personnel  and  requirements  relating  to  Medicaid  as  well. 

So  my  sense  is  that  even  with  the  additional  user  fees,  even  with 
the  changes  to  improve  cash  flow,  they  are  going  to  need  $2,000,000 
to  $3,000,000  a  year  in  order  to  run  this  program. 

And  I  stand  ready  and  willing  to  work  with  you  and  our  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  can't  thank  you  enough  for  all  the 
time  that  you  have  already  given  me  on  this  matter  over  the  years, 
because,  frankly,  a  lot  of  people,  even  after  the  authorization,  were 
prepared  to  give  up  and  say  it  couldn't  happen,  and  I  basically  said 
we  still  have  Bill  Natcher  out  there  who  thinks  they  kind  of  think 
it  ought  to  be  reported. 

And  we  are  very  grateful. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Wyden.  You  have 
given  us  an  excellent  statement. 
[The  information  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF  HONORABLE  RON  WYDEN 
BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR-HHS -EDUCATION 
MAY  21,  1991 

Mr.  Chairman: 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  add  my  thoughts  about  the  Job 
Corps  program  to  this  very  important  hearing. 

It  has  become  an  article  of  faith  among  economists  that  the  future 
vitality  of  the  American  economy  will  depend  heavily  upon  the  skills 
and  efforts  of  its  workers.     The  challenges  here  are  so  varied  and 
complex,  it  is  hard  for  policy  makers  to  know  which  to  emphasize.  I 
believe  the  answer  is  that  we  can't  afford  to  ignore  any  area  in  which 
our  workers  don't  measure  up  to  the  highest  international  standard. 

We  must  help  workers  upgrade  their  skills  to  keep  pace  with 
technological  change.     We  need  to  retrain  workers  in  industries  that 
are  losing  ground  so  that  they  can  continue  to  be  fully  contributing 
participants  in  the  economy.     And  we  must  provide  young  people  entering 
the  labor  force,  especially  those  who  have  been  short-changed  by  the 
educational  system  or  disadvantaged  by  a  difficult  home  life,  with  the 
skills  and  opportunities  to  build  independent,  productive  lives. 

Some  people  might  argue  that  we  can't  afford  to  make  the 
investments  necessary  to  maintain  a  world  class  labor  force,  but  the 
bottom  line  is  that  this  country  cannot  expect  to  compete  in  the  global 
economy  unless  it  treats  working  people  as  an  asset  to  be  developed, 
not  an  operating  cost  to  be  eliminated.     Asset-stripping  might  be  a 
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wise  strategy  if  you  want  to  drain  long-term  value  for  short-term  gain, 
but  it  is  no  way  to  enhance  this  country's  future. 

In  a  sense,  job  training  is  like  the  Fram  auto  filter  ad:  "you 
can  pay  me  now,  or  pay  me  later."     Either  we  make  a  small  investment 
now  in  the  abilities  of  our  citizens  or  we  will  pay  a  huge  price  later 
in  welfare,  unemployment,  crime  and  human  suffering. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  my  colleagues  have^  testified  today  in  favor 
of  the  50-50  plan,  the  Job  Corps'  expansion  program  for  the  1990s,  and 
I  would  like  to  add  my  support  as  well.     Job  Corps  has  been  a 
tremendous  success,   it  has  earned  its  keep  many  times  over,   and  this 
country  needs  a  bigger  Job  Corps.     But  what  I  would  like  to  focus  on 
today,   is  the  PIVOT  program:     a  specific,  experimental  Job  Corps  effort 
that  has  flourished  in  my  district  and  at  16  other  locations  across  the 
country . 

PIVOT  stands  for  Partners  in  Vocational  Opportunity  Training,  and 
every  word  in  that  name  is  important.     PIVOT  is  a  true  partnership 
among  private  industry,  charities,  local  schools  and  federal,  state  and 
local  governments.  All  sides  contribute  not  just  money  but  also  time 
and  creative  energy.     PIVOT  is  a  full  service  education,  job  training 
and  life  skills  program  targeted  at  single  mothers,  aged  17-21  who  have 
dropped  out  of  school.     It  recognizes  that  vocational  training  alone 
cannot  provide  these  women  with  true  opportunity  unless  it  also  offers 
child  care,  transportation,  a  living  allowance,  health  care,  counseling 
and  help  on  important,  basic  life  skills. 
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The  whole  point  behind  PIVOT  is  to  make  work  more  attractive  than 
welfare.     But  PIVOT  would  not  be  very  attractive  if  it  required  the 
participants  to  leave  their  babies  at  home  and  pay  to  travel  across 
town  to  train  for  a  job  that  might  not  pay  any  more  than  AFDC.  And 
the  training  they  received  would  not  be  effective  unless  it  included 
education  and  the  development  of  skills  needed  for  long-term  self- 
sufficiency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  three  weeks  ago  Portland's  PIVOT  program  graduated 
its  first  class  —  13  young  mothers  who  now  have  a  new  chance  for  a 
successful,   fulfilling  life.     In  July,  17  more  will  graduate  and  get  a 
second  chance.     And  by  next  year,  PIVOT  will  be  serving  a  steady, 
rotating  pool  of  75  young,  disadvantaged  mothers,  providing  them  the 
skills  and  opportunities  they  need  to  provide  for  themselves  and  their 
young  children. 

The  beauty  of  PIVOT,  Mr.  Chairman,   is  that  is  helps  to  save  not 
one  but  two  generations  of  people  —  the  mothers  who  would  otherwise  be 
trapped  in  the  vice  of  welfare  dependency,  and  their  children,  who  will 
have  a  much  better  chance  of  success  in  life  if  they  are  raised  in 
stable,  economically  independent  homes  with  good  role  models. 

PIVOT  is  working  in  Portland  and  it  is  just  one  example  of  the 
kind  of  good  that  Job  Corps  programs  can  do  for  people  who  need  help 
most.     Job  Corps  is  one  of  the  best  investments  this  country  makes  and 
I  urge  the  Chairman  and  the  committee  to  ensure  funding  to  make  its 
continued  growth  and  prosperity  secure. 
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Tuesday,  May  21,  1991. 

WITNESSES 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  RIDGE,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 

STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
HON.  RICHARD  JOHN  SANTORUM,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS 
FROM  THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  Natcher.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Ridge.  Come  around,  Mr. 
Ridge. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  at  this  time. 
Mr.  Santorum,  we  are  glad  to  have  you  here. 
Mr.  Ridge.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  my  complete 
statement  be  included  in  the  record. 
Mr.  Natcher.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ridge.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  very  much  appreciate  your  willing- 
ness to  let  me  testify  with  regard  to  the  Low-Income  Home  Energy 
Assistance  Program.  I  very  much  appreciate  what  appears  to  be 
your  sitting  there  attentively  doing  what  is,  I  am  sure,  one  of  many 
long  days,  listening  to  this  kind  of  plea  for  special  attention,  and  I 
know  you  do  as  good  a  job  as  you  can,  sorting  all  these  requests 
out. 

I  know  that  our  colleague,  Sil  Conte,  was  probably  the  most  visi- 
ble spokesman  for  the  LIHEAP  program  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  clearly  there  is  no  one  around — certainly  I  cannot 
match  his  personal  or  oratorical  presence  in  support  of  this — but  I 
did  want  to  remind  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, it  is  extremely  important  that  we  fund  LIHEAP  at 
hopefully  current  services,  plus  inflation,  at  a  figure  close  to 
$1,700,000,000. 

All  along  the  northern  part  of  this  country.  Great  Northwest,  the 
Great  Lakes  Region,  New  England,  there  is  a  critical  need  for  the 
continuation  of  this  program,  a  program  that  has  seen  an  erosion 
of  its  funding  base  from  about  $2,100,000,000  in  the  mid-1980s  to 
I  the  present  level  of  approximately  $1,600,000,000. 
j  In  my  congressional  district,  alone,  there  are  32,000  people  that 
applied  for  the  general  assistance  and  14,000  who  look  for  the  crisis 
I  assistance,  and  sadly,  average  benefits  has  declined.  Percentage  of 
!  recipients  has  declined  and  it  seems  the  need  has  continued  to 
grow. 

We  are  dealing  with  those  least  able  to  afford  energy  who  are 
spending  a  disproportionate  share  of  their  income  on  energy  who, 
sadly,  are  probably  living  in  homes  or  apartments  that  are  the 
least  energy  efficient.  And  so  it  is  a  doubling  and  tripling  of  their 
economic  and  social  and  health  burden. 

I  would  beseech  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  consider  the  current  serv- 
ices. I  know  you  were  very  supportive  last  year.  There  was 
1,400,000,000,  I  think,  allocated  initially,  an  additional  200,000,000. 
Added  to  that,  I  would  hope  as  you  look  at  the  next  appropriation, 
we  could  start  at  1,600,000,000  and  perhaps  provide  for  a  little  in- 
flation. 

As  I  said,  the  average  benefit  has  declined.  The  percentage  of 
people  who  received  it  continues  to  decline.  Applications  continue 
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to  increase  dramatically,  again,  going  through  that  very  difficult, 
arduous  process  of  trying  to  qualify. 

I  certainly  hope  you  look  with  favor  at  the  LIHEAP  program. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you,  very  much,  Mr.  Ridge.  You  have  given 
us  an  excellent  statement. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Ridge  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  to  discuss  funding  for  the  Low 
Income  Home  Energy  Assistance  Program  or  LIHEAP.     LIHEAP  is  a 
particularly  crucial  program  to  the  thousands  of  Pennsylvanians  -  the 
working  poor,  the  handicapped,  and  the  low-income  elderly  -  who  are 
barely  making  ends  meet  and  depend  on  LIHEAP  to  help  cover  their  energy 
bills.     In  my  congressional  district  in  northwestern  Pennsylvania, 
which  can  suffer  from  record  cold  temperatures  during  the  winter 
months,  LIHEAP  can  make  the  difference  between  avoiding  energy  bills  to 
meet  other  urgent  needs  and  responsibly  meeting  energy  costs. 

In  the  areas  of  Erie,  Crawford,  Mercer  and  part  of  Lawrence 
Counties  which  I  represent,  this  year  to-date  over  32,000  individuals 
have  applied  for  LIHEAP  funds.     Another  14,400  have  applied  for 
"crisis"  funds  that  were  necessary  so  that  their  service  would  not  be 
disconnected.     Many  of  these  recipients  -  who  are  below  the  poverty 
level  -  spend  a  disproportionate  amount  of  their  family  income  for 
energy.     Since  LIHEAP's  beginning  in  1979,  however,   the  average  benefit 
has  fallen  for  recipients  and  the  percentage  of  home  heating  bills  that 
LIHEAP  funds  cover  has  declined. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  I  wrote  to  you  to  urge  a  funding  level  for 
LIHEAP  of  $1.6  billion  and  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  you  for  your  support  in  securing  that  level  of  funding.  This 
year,   I  am  urging  you  to  appropriate  that  amount  plus  an  inflation 
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adjustment  for  a  total  of  $1.7  billion.     Such  an  increase  represents  a 
"current  services"  budget  and  is  still  significantly  lower  than  the 
amounts  appropriated  for  LIHEAP  in  1985  and  1986.     Although  this  level 
of  funding  will  not  meet  the  needs  of  all  eligible  households  for 
LIHEAP  funds,  I  believe  that  it  will  help  to  ensure  that  many 
low-income  families  are  given  the  opportunity  to  pay  their  energy 
bills.     Despite  stricter  state  eligibility  standards,  the  number  of 
households  eligible  for  LIHEAP  assistance  has  grown  considerably  since 
the  program's  inception.     Yet  in  1989,  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  reports  that  only  an  estimated  23  percent  of  federally 
eligible  households  received  assistance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  lack  of  adequate  funding  for  LIHEAP  affects  all 
ratepayers,  not  just  those  that  are  unable  to  meet  mounting  energy 
costs.     Many  ratepayers  that  fail  to  receive  LIHEAP  either  because  they 
do  not  apply  or  are  just  above  the  income  threshhold  limit  fail  to  pay 
their  utility  bills.     This  cost  is  first  borne  by  the  utility  and 
inevitably  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

Lastly,   let  me  point  out  the  false  assumption  that  oil  overcharge 
funds  can  fill  in  the  gap  created  by  further  cuts  to  the  LIHEAP 
program.     These  funds  should  and  are  being  used  to  supplement  energy 
assistance  programs,  however,  they  should  not  replace  federal  funding 
for  this  program. 

In  closing,  I'd  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  point  out  just  a 
few  examples  of  LIHEAP  recipients  in  my  district: 
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*  Margaret,  a  79-year  old  widow  whose  only  income  is  Social 
Security.     Her  only  child  resides  in  California. 

*  Betty,  a  middle-aged  single  mother  with  two  children,  one  of 
whom  has  severe  health  problems  -  she  is  only  able  to  find  part- 
time  work  in  the  area. 

*  Tom  and  Mary,  with  a  college-age  son  that  lives  at  home.  Tom, 
who  worked  for  24  years  for  the  same  company  before  developing 
congenital  back  problems  and  arthritis,  has  been  denied  disability 
benefits.    Mary  works  full-time  but  her  wages  are  not  adequate 

to  meet  the  family's  bills.     This  family  had  to  be  convinced  to 
apply  for  assistance. 


I  trust  that  Congress  and  your  Subcommittee  will  take  folks  like 
these  into  consideration  when  it  appropriates  funding  for  this 
important  program.     Again,  let  me  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you  today. 
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Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Santorum. 

Mr.  Santorum.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity of  appearing  with  my  colleague,  Mr.  Ridge. 

Pennsylvania,  which  is  the  state  I  represent,  in  part,  gets  7  per- 
cent of  the  money,  approximately,  of  the  LIHEAP  program,  so  it  is 
a  very  important  program  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

I  wanted  to  join  my  colleague,  Mr.  Ridge,  and  with  your  permis- 
sion, have  my  remarks  inserted  in  the  record. 

I  would  like  to  highlight,  if  I  can,  the  importance  of  this  program 
to  the  people  of  my  area.  I  also  represent  a  suburban  community 
which  most  would  consider  not  one  necessarily  in  need  of  this 
energy  assistance. 

But  it  has  actually  been  astounding  to  me  the  number  of  people 
and  the  situations  that  have  come  to  my  attention  of  people  who  do 
need  this  kind  of  assistance.  And  at  a  time  when  energy  costs  are 
going  up,  it  would  be,  I  think,  not  wise  for  the  Congress  to  go  about 
cutting  these  funds. 

As  Mr.  Ridge  has  suggested,  if  we  can  keep  that  past  funding 
level,  plus  inflation,  I  think — while  we  probably  will  not  meet  the 
need,  as  Mr.  Ridge  said,  only  about  25  percent  of  those  eligible  get 
that  kind  of  help  under  the  LIHEAP  program,  at  least  it  will  stem 
the  tide  of  those  individuals. 

I  would  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  my  statement  in  the 
record. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Santorum  follows:] 


44-097   0—91  32 
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The  Hon.  Rick  Santorum 

18th  District  of  Pennsylvania 

May  21,  1991 

LIHEAP  Deserves  Our  Support 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  am  pleased  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  on  behalf  of  thousands 
of  my  constituents  in  the  18th  District  of  Pennsylvania  who 
utilize  and  support  the  Low-Income  Home  Energy  Assistance  Program 
(LIHEAP) . 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  LIHEAP  program  in  1979  more  and 
more  households  are  now  eligible  for  energy  assistance  despite 
increasingly  stricter  state  income  standards.     However,  studies 
of  the  low-income  energy  problem  indicate  that  LIHEAP  funding 
levels,  including  the  highest  annual  appropriations  of  $2.1 
billion  in  FY  1985  and  $2.0  billion  in  FY  1986,  have  fallen 
significantly  short  of  the  need  for  fuel  assistance.  This 
problem  is  particularly  evident  in  Pennsylvania,  which  receives 
almost  7  percent  of  the  total  federal  LIHEAP  funding,  the  second 
highest  in  the  nation.     From  1986  to  1991,  Pennsylvania 
allotments  have  decreased  from  $140  million  to  $107  million  while 
the  demand  has  risen. 

LIHEAI^  is  now  benefiting  people  who  generally  do  not  receive  help 
from  government  programs  but  occasionally  find  themselves  in  need 
of  assistance.     An  example  of  this  is  a  constituent  from  my 
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district  who  is  recovering  from  heart  surgery  and  is  waiting  for 
his  disability  claim  to  be  settled.     Until  this  is  settled  his 
wife  works  at  a  department  store  earning  minimum  wage.  His 
family  meets  the  110  percent  poverty  level.     The  couple  never 
relied  on  government  programs  in  the  past,  because  his  income  was 
sufficient  for  their  household  expenses.     Without  his  income, 
they  need  supplemental  assistance  such  as  LIHEAP  until  their 
income  increases.     They  have  supported  government  programs 
through  taxes  most  of  their  lives.     LIHEAP  gives  back  a  little  of 
what  they  have  given  themselves.    With  this  assistance,  my 
constituent  is  able  to  buy  medication  which  he  couldn't 
otherwise  afford. 

An  estimated  24  million  households  in  this  country  need  some 
help  paying  utility  bills.     Presently,  only  a  small  portion  of 
these  consumers'  total  energy  costs  are  covered  by  LIHEAP. 
In  its  1989  report,  the  National  Consumer  Law  Center  indicated 
that  for  1988,  LIHEAP  funds  covered  less  than  20  percent  of  the 
energy  cost  for  eligible  households.     Moreover,  according  to 
statistics  provided  by  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  only  from  23  to  34  percent  of  all  eligible  households 
received  LIHEAP  funds  in  FY  1988. 

In  addition,  of  those  households  served,  benefits  have  declined 
at  a  steady  rate  of  13  percent  since  FY  1985  when  the  average 
heating  and  crisis  benefit  was  $242.     In  FY  1990,  the  average 
benefit  had  fallen  to  $210  for  a  recipient  household. 
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LIHEAP  is  a  program  that  has  attracted  widespread  support  by  all 
major  utility  and  consumer  groups  who  use  the  program  as  a  base 
for  future  fundraising  to  help  low-income  households.  However, 
despite  the  financial  efforts  of  the  states  and  the  private 
sector,  the  need  for  adequate  federal  funding  of  LIHEAP  remains 
imperative. 

In  conclusion,  I  ask  that  you  give  LIHEAP  your  utmost 
consideration,  and  fund  this  worthy  program's  current  services 
approved  by  Congress  last  month  at  the  outlay  level  of  $1,675 
billion  for  1992. 
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TALKING  POINTS  ON  LOW-INCOME  HOME  ENERGY  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

(LIHEAP) 

1.  Federal  funding  of  LIHEAP  has  decreased  from  $2.1 
billion  in  1986  to  1.6  billion  in  1992,  resulting  in 
Pennsylvania  allotments  decreasing  from  $140  million  to 
$107  million. 

2.  Based  on  need,  Pennsylvania  receives  6.8259  percent  of 
the  total  federal  LIHEAP  funding,  which  is  the  second 
highest  in  the  nation. 

3.  Estimated  breakdown  of  LIHEAP  recipients  in  18th 
district  1989-1990. 


Regular  LIHEAP  Crisis  LIHEAP 

#Applied  21,052  #Approved  6,304 

#Approved  17,481  $Paid  1,613,790.00 

$Paid  3,829,247.00 

1990-1991  Year-To-Date 


Regular  LIHEAP 
#Applied  22,131 
# Approved  16,622 
$Paid  3,446,505.00 


Crisis  LIHEAP 

#Approved 

#Paid 


4,593 

1,213,736.00 


LIHEAP  aid  falls  short  of  meeting  demand  level. 


A.  Studies  on  the  low-income  energy  problem 
indicate  that  past  LIHEAP  funding  levels, 
including  the  highest  annual  appropriations 
of  $2.1  billion  in  FY  1985  and  $2.0  billion 
in  FY  1986,  have  fallen  significantly  short 
of  the  need  for  fuel  assistance.  An 
estimated  24  million  households  in  this 
country  need  some  help  paying  utility  bills. 
Presently,  only  a  small  portion  of  these 
consumers •  total  energy  costs  are  covered  by 
LIHEAP. 

B.  In  its  1989  report,  the  National  Consumer 
Law  Center  indicated  that  for  1988,  LIHEAP 
funds  covereded  less  than  2  0  percent  of  the 
energy  cost  for  eligible  households. 
Moreover,  according  to  statistics  provided  by 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
only  from  23  to  34  percent  of  all  eligible 
households  received  LIHEAP  funds  in  FY88. 


5.       LIHEAP  is  supported  by  all  major  utility  and  consumer 
groups  who  use  the  program  as  a  base  for  future 
fundraising  to  help  low-income  households. 
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PITTSBURGH  CASE  STUDIES  OF  LIHEAP  RECIPIENTS 


1.  Mr.  F.  of  Scott  Township  is  recovering  from  heart 
surgery  and  is  waiting  for  his  disability  claim  to  be 
settled.     Until  this  is  settled  Mrs.  F.  continues  to 
work  at  Hill's  earning  minimum  wage.     They  meet  the 
110%  poverty  level.     The  F.  couple  never  relied  on 
government  programs  in  the  past,  because  Mr.  F.'s 
income  was  sufficient  for  their  household  expenses. 
Without  his  income,  the  F.s'  need  supplemental 
assistance  such  as  LINHEAP  until  their  income 
increases.     Mr.  &  Mrs.  F  have  supported  government 
programs  through  taxes  most  of  their  lives.  LIHEAP 
gives  back  a  little  of  what  they  have  given  themselves. 
With  this  assistance,  Mr.  F.  is  able  to  buy  medication 
which  he  couldn't  otherwise  afford. 

2.  Mrs.  K.   is  35  years  old,  living  in  Mt.  Lebanon  and 
divorced  from  her  alcoholic  husband.     She  left  her 
husband  several  years  ago  with  two  children  and  was 
forced  to  live  on  Public  Assistance.     Mrs.  K.  is 
attending  engineering  school  full  time.     She  is 
determined  to  eventually  secure  employment  and  support 
her  family.     Until  then,  Mrs.  K.  utilizes  all  programs 
available  to  her.     LIHEAP  aides  Mrs.  K.  in  sustaining  a 
heated  household  for  her  children.     Without  this 
assistance  Mrs.  K.  may  have  become  a  statistic  in  a 
woman's  shelter. 

3.  Mr.  C. ,  age  64  of  Pleasant  Hills  beceune  a  widower  after 
his  wife's  sudden  death.     He  had  been  on  SS  Disability 
for  several  years  earning  $460.00  a  month.    Mrs.  C.  was 
an  art  teacher  who  earned  a  substantial  income  which 
never  necessitated  this  couple  to  ask  for  assistance  of 
any  kind.     Mrs.  C  handled  all  the  bill  paying  and 
finamcial  matters.     After  her  death,  Mr.  C  was  lost. 

He  did  not  have  a  grasp  on  his  household  expenses  and 
was  left  with  a  significant  decrease  in  income.     Mr.  C. 
applied  for  LIHEAP  which  helped  him  manage  other  needs 
such  as  medication  and  the  mortage.     Mr.  C.  is  a  proud 
man,  yet  he  felt  encouraged  to  ask  for  other  help 
available  to  him  because  of  his  good  experience  with 
LIHEAP. 
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Tuesday,  May  21,  1991. 

WITNESSES 

HON.  RANDY  "DUKE"  CUNNINGHAM,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS 
FROM  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  Natcher.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  over  66  percent  minority  in  my  district  in 
San  Diego,  and  I  would  like  to  discuss  the  importance  of  public  tel- 
evision and  its  role  in  education  and  urge  you  and  your  colleagues 
to  support  the  full  funding  requests  of  355  million  for  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting.  I  feel  that  public  television  can  assist 
in  furnishing  this  education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  first  came  here  as  a  freshman,  which  is 
this  year,  I  requested  to  get  on  this  particular  Committee,  and  I 
couldn't  get  on  the  Committee. 

I  have  been  a  teacher  and  a  coach  before  I  went  into  the  service. 
I  have  been  dean  of  a  college.  My  wife  has  a  doctorate  degree  in 
education.  You  will  not  find  me  not  support  endeavors  in  educa- 
tion. I  feel  this  is  very  important,  and  one  of  the  reasons  I  request- 
ed to  come  before  you  today. 

Now,  with  the  recent  technology  advances  in  television,  we  can 
play  even  a  greater  role.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  probably  your  gen- 
eration and  my  generation  alike,  we  learned  with  the  three  Rs  and 
that  is  how  our  generation  learned,  but  I  do  believe  that  we  need  to 
look  to  the  future. 

I  have  about  42  percent  of  my  Hispanic  children  don't  finish  high 
school.  I  have  a  large  portion  of  my  other  ethnic  groups  that  don't 
finish  high  school  and  this  is  a  way  to  reach  those  classes. 

In  many  cases,  the  parents  don't  speak  English.  This  is  another 
way  to  reach  those.  Many  teachers  have  come  to  learn  that  televi- 
sion can  be  a  powerful  educational  tool,  as  well. 

I  was  recently  here  in  Washington  where  the  Democrats  and  the 
Republicans  hosted  a  technological  demonstration  organized  by 
public  television  in  March.  We  all  saw  firsthand  the  potential  of 
public  television  to  teach  science.  The  NOVA  series  is  being  con- 
verted to  interactive  video  disks  to  be  used  in  our  schools  today. 

This  Federal  investment,  the  investment  in  our  most  prized  na- 
tional resource,  which  is  our  children,  Congress  has  provided  CCB 
with  full  funding  to  replace  its  aging  satellite.  The  new  satellite 
will  be  operational  in  1993.  Public  television  has  also  developed 
courses  for  college  credit  in  the  homes,  which  is  a  new  advance- 
ment. 

Most  of  the  time  people  are  unable  to  enroll  in  classes  but  they 
still  receive  college  credit,  such  as  a  disabled  rural  inhabitant  and 
stay  at  home  mothers. 

Public  television  has  also  designed  professional  development  sys- 
tems allowing  people  such  as  medical  personnel  to  access  health 
care  and  you  can  imagine  in  the  homes  in  a  minority  district  how 
valuable  that  would  be. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  full  funding  of  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting  would  be  one  of  the  most  cost-effective  invest- 
ments this  country  could  make  in  the  future.  With  satellite  tech- 
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nology  available  today,  we  can  take  further  advantage  of  this  re- 
source to  better  educate  our  children.  It  is  not  only  the  best  bang 
for  the  dollar,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  what  we  really  need  in  the  inner 
cities. 

I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you  very  much.  You  have  given  us  an  ex- 
cellent statement  and  we  appreciate  it. 


Tuesday,  May  21,  1991. 

WITNESSES 

HON.  BOB  CLEMENT,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 

STATE  OF  TENNESSEE 
HON.  THOMAS  R.  CARPER,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 

STATE  OF  DELAWARE 

Mr.  Natcher.  Our  next  two  witnesses,  come  around,  gentlemen. 
Bob  Clement,  Tom  Carper,  we  would  be  delighted  to  hear  from  you 
gentlemen.  Go  right  ahead. 

Mr.  Carper.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  not  going  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  my  full  state- 
ment placed  in  the  record.  I  don't  have  a  full  statement.  What  I 
have  to  say,  you  are  going  to  hear.  Somebody  a  lot  more  clever 
than  I  once  said,  give  a  person  a  fish,  you  create  a  begger.  Teach  a 
person  to  fish,  you  enable  that  person  to  look  after  themselves  and 
their  family  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

We  had  some  people  here  before  and  Mr.  Clement  and  I  are  here 
to  speak  on  expansion  of  the  Job  Corps  people.  I  don't  think  any 
program  does  a  better  job  of  teaching  people,  if  you  will,  to  fish  and 
teaching  people  to  be  self-sufficient  than  does  Job  Corps. 

There  used  to  be  a  Job  Corps  Center  in  Bainbridge,  Maryland.  It 
is  not  that  far  from  Delaware.  You  go  to  Bainbridge,  Maryland, 
you  notice  they  still  have  some  things  and  one  of  the  things  they 
don't  have  are  a  Job  Corps  facility. 

We  have  a  lot  going  for  us  in  Delaware.  We  have  some  of  the 
biggest  corporations  in  the  country  are  incorporated  there.  We 
have  chemical  industries,  banking  industries,  healthy  agriculture 
industry.  One  of  the  things  we  also  have  in  Delaware  is  high  youth 
unemployment,  roughly  four  times  that  of  the  rest  of  our  popula- 
tion. 

One  of  the  things  we  have  in  Delaware  is  high  levels  of  families 
on  AFDC.  We  have  roughly  40,000  kids  in  our  state  who  will  be  in 
poverty  as  this  decade  ends.  We  have  three  out  of  every  10  kids  in 
high  school  drop  out.  One  out  of  every  four  babies  born  in  our  state 
in  this  year  will  be  born  to  a  single  parent. 

Those  are  the  things  we  do  have.  We  have  problems  like  a  lot  of 
other  states  do.  One  of  the  things  we  don't  have  is  a  Job  Corps 
Center.  As  I  said  earlier,  the  people  from  our  state  who  used  to  go 
to  a  Job  Corps  Center,  went  to  Bainbridge,  Maryland.  It  is  not 
there  anymore. 

I  am  here  today  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  Job  Corps  50-50-Plan.  I 
am  not  going  to  bore  you  in  terms  of  the  merits.  It  is  a  good  pro- 
gram. It  is  one  we  would  like  to  see  our  people  in  Delaware  have 
the  opportunity  to  participate  in. 
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Thank  you. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Clement,  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

Mr.  Clement.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  great  to  be  here 
with  a  great  Kentuckian.  Do  you  know  how  many  votes  you  have 
cast  as  of  today? 

Mr.  Natcher.  16,879. 

Mr.  Clement.  I  am  impressed.  No  one  else  will  be  able  to  accom- 
plish that.  And  a  great  story  teller,  too. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  appear  before  you  today  to  talk 
about  the  Job  Corps  50-50  Plan,  the  10-year  plan  to  enhance  and 
expand  Job  Corps. 

I  have  heard  you  talk  about  Job  Corps  and  how  it  saves  young 
people's  lives.  You  have  said  you  believe  that  Job  Corps  is  a  pro- 
gram that  works.  Because  of  you,  Job  Corps  has  survived  through 
extremely  difficult  economic  times  during  the  past  several  years. 

Job  Corps  currently  serves  approximately  68,000  of  the  country's 
poor  youth  each  year,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  you  and  your  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  here  today  to  advocate  the  Job  Corps  50-50 
Plan  on  behalf  of  my  state's  poorest,  most  at-risk  youth.  Approxi- 
mately 114,000  impoverished  youth  live  in  the  state  of  Tennessee. 
Yet,  only  1230  of  Tennessee's  poor  youth  are  served  annually  by 
two  Job  Corps  Centers  located  on  the  far  eastern  side  of  the  state. 

That  means  that  only  1  percent  of  eligible  youth  can  benefit 
from  Job  Corps'  excellent  education  and  job  training  program.  It 
means  only  one  in  100  can  escape  a  negative  environment  to  turn 
his  or  her  life  around  through  Job  Corps. 

My  home  of  Nashville,  Tennessee  has  been  mentioned  as  a  com- 
munity that  has  a  need  for  a  Job  Corps  Center.  I  can  think  of  no 
better  place  for  an  additional  Job  Corps  Center  than  in  middle  Ten- 
nessee. As  I  stated  earlier,  the  only  two  Job  Corps  Centers  are  lo- 
cated on  the  far  eastern  side  of  the  state  of  Tennessee. 

There  is  no  centrally  located  Job  Corps  Center  which  could  serve 
the  needs  of  Tennessee's  young  people  who  live  in  the  middle  or 
western  parts  of  the  state.  Two-thirds  of  our  state's  most  disadvan- 
taged youth  are  effectively  prevented  from  participating  in  Job 
Corps  because  there  simply  is  not  a  center  near  where  they  live. 

A  Job  Corps  Center  in  Nashville  would  serve  an  eager,  young 
population  who  seek  an  alternative  from  the  perils  of  drug-related 
crime  and  hopeless  living  conditions.  Job  Corps  in  Nashville  would 
reduce  the  total  number  of  high  school  dropouts  who  depend  on 
public  assistance  and,  more  importantly,  give  them  the  skills  neces- 
sary to  compete  effectively  in  an  increasingly  competitive  job 
market. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Job  Corps  50-50  Plan  has  two  parts.  First,  to 
enhance  existing  Job  Corps  programs.  Clearly,  it  is  essential  to 
keep  the  existing  program  healthy  and  strong.  The  second  part  of 
the  50-50  Plan  is  an  expansion  of  50  new  centers  over  the  course  of 
the  next  10  years. 

$160,000,000  will  be  required  for  the  first  10  of  these  centers.  The 
50  new  centers  opened  by  the  end  of  this  decade  will  ultimately 
serve  50  percent  more  youth  than  Job  Corps  serves  today. 
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That  means  68,000  youth  now  served  annually  will  rise  to 
104,000.  When  you  consider  the  incredible  numbers  of  impover- 
ished youth  in  our  country,  opening  50  new  centers  seem  modest. 
But  50  centers  is  a  reasonable  step,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  these  eco- 
nomic times. 

Chairman  Natcher,  Nashville  wants  and  needs  a  Job  Corps 
Center  located  there.  We  know  the  youth  across  our  region  can  be 
well-served  by  Job  Corps.  I  strongly  urge  you  to  fully  fund  the  Job 
Corps  50-50  Plan  and  allow  Job  Corps  to  give  more  of  our  country's 
youth  a  chance  to  enroll,  and  ultimately  succeed. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Clement.  You  have  given  us  an 
excellent  statement.  We  want  both  of  you  to  know  we  appreciate 
your  attendance. 

Tuesday,  May  21,  1991. 

WITNESS 

HON.  GARY  A.  FRANKS,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  CONNECTICUT 

Mr.  Natcher.  Our  next  witness — and  last  witness — is  Mr. 
Franks. 
Mr.  Franks,  come  around. 

Mr.  Gary  Franks  of  Connecticut,  one  of  our  new  Members.  We 
are  delighted  to  have  you  before  our  Committee. 
Mr.  Franks.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  have  my  full  written  statement  included  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Placed  in  the  record  in  its  entirety. 

Mr.  Franks.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  giving  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  in  support  for  the  Low  Income  Home  Energy  As- 
sistance Program.  I  hope  that  the  Committee  will  reverse  the 
downward  trend  in  appropriations  for  this  program  and  support  a 
funding  level  of  $1,675,000,000  for  the  LIHEAP  program. 

Like  most  Federal  programs,  the  LIHEAP  program  has  been 
studied  for  its  worth  and  effectiveness.  Several  studies  have  indi- 
cated that  even  during  the  years  LIHEAP  received  the  most  fund- 
ing, the  program  falls  short  of  fulfilling  the  need  for  fuel  assist- 
ance, having  reached  about  one-third  of  the  eligible  households.  In 
my  home  state  of  Connecticut,  there  are  approximately  80,000 
households  which  are  eligible  to  receive  LIHEAP  assistance,  but 
funding  is  not  available. 

The  need  for  fuel  assistance  is  great.  It  is  estimated  that  across 
the  country,  24,000,000  households  need  assistance  in  paying  their 
utility  bills.  In  a  perfect  world,  LIHEAP  funding,  in  combination 
with  state  energy  assistance  plans,  would  be  sufficient  to  ensure 
that  all  low-income  families  have  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  meet 
their  energy  bills. 

The  Federal  deficit  has  caused  us  to  look  closely  at  spending  on 
all  programs.  LIHEAP  has  experienced  a  downward  trend  in  fund- 
ing; each  year  appropriations  are  reduced  and  the  dollars  must  be 
stretched  a  little  bit  further.  If  LIHEAP  is  funded  at  the 
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$926,000,000  level,  Connecticut  would  be  subject  to  a  decrease  of  34 
percent  in  funding. 

LIHEAP  funds  remain  the  primary  source  of  assistance  for  low- 
income  families  in  paying  for  their  energy  bills.  I  urge  the  Commit- 
tee to  support  the  $1,675,000,000  funding  level  for  the  Low  Income 
Energy  Home  Assistance  Program. 

Thank  you  once  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  opportunity  to  tes- 
tify in  support  of  the  LIHEAP  program. 

Mr.  Natcher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Franks.  You  have  given  us  an  ex- 
cellent statement  and  we  appreciate  it. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Franks  follows:] 
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WRITTEN  TESTIMONY  BY  GARY  A  FRANKS,   MEMBER  OF  CONGRESS 
SUPPORTING  LOW  INCOME  HOME  ENERGY  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 
TESTIMONY  BEFORE  THE  INTERIOR  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR, 
HEALTH  &  HUMAN  SERVICE  AND  EDUCATION 
2  325  RAYBURN  HOUSE  OFFICE  BUILDING 
MAY  21,  1991 

MR.  CHAIRMAN: 

Thank  you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  testify  in  support  for 
the  Low  Income  Home  Energy  Assistance  Program  (LIHEAP) .  I  hope 
that  the  Committee  will  reverse  the  downward  trend  in 
appropriations  for  this  program  and  support  a  funding  level  of 
$1,675  billion  for  the  LIHEAP  program. 

Like  most  federal  programs,  the  LIHEAP  program  has  been  studied  for 
it's  worth  and  effectiveness.  Several  studies  have  indicated  that 
even  during  the  years  LIHEAP  received  the  most  funding,  the  program 
falls  short  of  fulfilling  the  need  for  fuel  assistance,  having 
reached  about  one-third  of  the  eligible  households.  In  my  home 
state  of  Connecticut,  there  are  approximately  80,000  households 
which  are  eligible  to  receive  LIHEAP  assistance  but,  funding  is  not 
available. 

The  need  for  fuel  assistance  is  great.  It  is  estimated  that  across 
the  country  twenty-four  million  households  need  assistance  in 
paying  their  utility  bills.     In  a  perfect  world,  LIHEAP  funding, 
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in  combination  with  state  energy  assistance  plans,  would  be 
sufficient  to  ensure  that  all  low-income  families  have  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  meet  their  energy  bills. 

The  federal  deficit  has  caused  us  to  look  closely  at  spending  on 
all  programs.  LIHEAP  has  experienced  a  downward  trend  in  funding; 
each  year  appropriations  are  reduced  and  the  dollars  must  be 
stretched  a  little  bit  further.  If  LIHEAP  is  funded  at  the  $926 
million  level,  Connecticut  would  be  subject  to  a  decrease  of  34% 
in  funding. 

A  decrease  in  federal  funding,  again,  this  year,  will  not  only 
affect  the  individuals  who  rely  on  LIHEAP  assistance,  but  will 
affect  all  energy  consumers.  In  Connecticut,  mandated  and 
voluntary  moratoria  on  utility  service  termination  for  electric  and 
gas  low  income  consumers  prevent  disconnected  service.  The 
additional  costs  incurred  are  passed  on  to  all  consumers.  The  fuel 
oil  dealers  supply  70%  of  the  residential  heating  market.  The 
LIHEAP  reduction  will  limit  emergency  benefits  available  to 
qualified  customers.  This  limitation  will  prevent  the  customer 
from  purchasing  the  amount  of  fuel  oil  needed  to  sustain  minimum 
levels  of  heat  throughout  the  winter.  The  oil  company,  by  virtue 
of  its  limited  customer  base,  cannot  pass  on  the  added  costs  to 
its  other  customers  without  significantly  increasing  the  risk  of 
existing  customers  moving  to  a  lower  cost  supplier. 
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While  fuel  prices  have  become  stable  since  the  end  of  the  Gulf  War, 
the  need  for  fuel  assistance  has  not  decreased.  Those  who  qualify 
for  LIHEAP  assistance  still  spend  an  inordinate  portion  of  the 
household  income  on  their  energy  costs.  Low  fuel  prices,  while 
helpful,  do  not  solve  the  problem  of  fuel  costs  for  low  income 
families. 

The  difficulty  in  paying  energy  bills  for  LIHEAP  recipients  will 
be  compounded  as  other  sources  of  funding,  which  have  been  used  to 
supplement  federal  LIHEAP  dollars,  are  also  being  reduced. 

One  source  of  funding  has  been  the  oil-overcharge  account.  This 
money  comes  from  a  court  settlement  made  some  years  ago.  The 
account  is  dwindling  and  states  can  expect  their  share  of  this 
account  to  be  smaller  this  year.  The  oil-overcharge  money  has  been 
used  as  a  supplement  to  federal  LIHEAP  funding.  It  helps  to  fill 
in  the  gap  between  those  who  need  assistance  and  the  number  of 
people  LIHEAP  funds  can  assist. 

Energy  assistance  for  low-income  households  is  a  priority  for  the 
State  of  Connecticut.  Last  year  the  Connecticut  government 
supplemented  federal  LIHEAP  funds  by  $10  million.  Given  the 
State's  fiscal  situation,  the  Connecticut  Energy  Assistance  program 
.will  be  hard  pressed  to  serve  the  same  number  of  households  as  they 
did  last  year. 
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LIHEAP  funds  remain  the  primary  source  of  assistance  for  low- 
income  families  in  paying  for  their  energy  bills.  I  urge  the 
Committee  to  support  the  $1,675  billion  funding  level  for  the  Low 
Income  Energy  Home  Assistance  Program. 

Thank  you  once  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  opportunity  to  testify 
in  support  of  the  LIHEAP  program. 
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Mr.  Natcher.  This  concludes  the  hearing  on  the  budget  request 
for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Department  of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services  and  Education  and  Related  Agencies.  The  hear- 
ings this  year  have  been  excellent. 

Speaking  for  and  on  behalf  of  our  subcommittee,  I  want  to  thank 
our  staff  for  the  excellent  manner  in  which  the  hearings  have  been 
held. 

We  have  13  subcommittees  on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  we  have  13  excellent  staff  assistants  that  work  with  the  13 
committees,  more  than  one,  of  course,  with  each  of  the  13.  We  are 
fortunate  on  our  Committee  on  Appropriations  to  have  an  excellent 
staff. 

On  this  subcommittee  with  Mike  Stephens  as  the  chief  staff  as- 
sistant for  our  Committee,  assisted  by  Bob  Knisely,  who  has  been 
on  this  staff  for  many  years.  Sue  Quantius,  Mark  Mioduski  and 
Joanne  Orndorff,  Nancy  Krekeler. 

We  have  had  excellent  hearings,  and  I  want  to  thank  all  of  our 
staff  assistants  for  this  excellent  manner  in  which  they  have  assist- 
ed us  and  have  prepared  the  hearings  for  our  subcommittee. 

This  has  been,  I  think,  the  best  year  as  far  as  the  hearings  are 
concerned,  since  I  have  been  chairman  of  this  subcommittee  and  I 
have  been  chairman  now,  I  believe,  since  1979.  I  have  served  on 
this  Committee  on  Appropriations  now  for  a  period  of  36  years. 

I  have  been  here  a  while,  but  I  say  to  you,  frankly,  the  hearings 
have  been  excellent  and  we  want  to  thank  our  staff. 

And  Mrs.  Satkin,  you  have  been  with  us  as  reporter  for  most  of 
the  hearings,  and  we  want  you  to  know  we  appreciate  the  excellent 
manner  in  which  you  have  assisted  us  in  recording  the  hearings, 
and  that  also  applies  to  your  others  who  have  assisted  you. 

We  will  now  conclude  the  hearings  on  the  budget  request  for 
fiscal  1992. 

The  Committee  will  now  adjourn  subject  to  call  of  the  chair. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  following  statements  were  submitted  to  the  Subcommittee 
by  individuals  and  organizations  who  were  unable  to  attend  the 
hearings:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF  CHAIRMAN  GUS  HAWKINS 
BEFORE  CHAIRMAN  WILLIAM  NATCHER 
ON  THE  FY  1992  JOB  CORPS  50-50  PLAN 
MAY  21,  1991 

MR.  CHAIRMAN,  MEMBERS  OF  THE 

SUBCOMMITTEE,  I  AM  HAPPY  TO  BE  HERE  TODAY  TO 

TESTIFY  BEFORE  YOU,  MY  FORMER  COLLEAGUES, 

ON  BEHALF  OF  A  VERY  SPECIAL  PROGRAM.  I  AM 

ALSO  PLEASED  TO  BE  BACK  IN  THIS  ROOM  WHERE  I 

SPENT  SO  MANY  ENGAGING  HOURS  -  EVEN  THOUGH  I 

AM  FACING  IN  THE  OPPOSITE  DIRECTION! 

FOR  MANY  YEARS  I  SAT  IN  THIS  ROOM  AND 
CHAIRED  THE  EDUCATION  &  LABOR  COMMITTEE 
HEARINGS.  I  HAVE  HEARD  COUNTLESS  WITNESSES 
DESCRIBE  THEIR  NEEDS  AND  THEIR  PROGRAMS. 
THEY  ARE  ALMOST  ALWAYS  COMPELLING  AND  I  HAVE 
LEARNED  MUCH  ABOUT  PROGRAMS  THAT  EDUCATE 
AND  STRENGTHEN  OUR  LABOR  FORCE. 

MY  EXPERIENCE  AS  CHAIRMAN  OF  THIS 
COMMITTEE,  I  HOPE,  SHARPENED  MY  INSIGHTS.  I 
BELIEVE  I  CAN  RECOGNIZE  AN  EFFECTIVE  AND  A 
SUCCESSFUL  PROGRAM  WHEN  I  SEE  IT.  MR. 
CHAIRMAN,  JOB  CORPS  IS  ONE  SUCH  PROGRAM. 
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I  AM  HONORED  TO  BE  THE  FIRST  WITNESS  IN 
WHAT  I  FEEL  IS  AN  EXTREMELY  IMPORTANT 
HEARING.  I  WANT  TO  SPEAK  TO  YOU  TODAY  ABOUT 
THE  NEED  TO  STRENGTHEN  AND  EXPAND  THIS 
PROVEN  PROGRAM. 

IT  IS,  BY  NOW,  NO  SECRET  THAT  EVEN  WHILE 
THE  OVERALL  NUMBERS  OF  YOUTHS  ARE  DECLINING, 
THE  NUMBERS  OF  POOR  YOUTH  ARE  MULTIPLYING 
ATA  TERRIFIC  RATE.  THERE  ARE  AT  LEAST  441,000 
OF  THE  MOST  AT-RISK  YOUTH  IN  THE  U.S.-  AND  THE 
NUMBERS  GET  WORSE.  ONE  OF  EVERY  FOUR 
CHILDREN  IN  THE  U.S.  WILL  BE  ON  PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE  AT  SOME  POINT  IN  THEIR  LIVES. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  RATES  ARE  HORRIBLE  - 
PARTICULARLY  FOR  MINORITIES.  TEENAGERS 
SUFFER  AN  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE  OF  15.8%  -  BLACK 
YOUTHS  HAVE  AN  UNBELIEVABLE  32.4% 
UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE. 

LET  ME  SHARE  JUST  A  FEW  MORE  STATISTICS. 
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IN  1986,  3. 7  MILLION  18-24  YEAR-OLDS  LEFT  HIGH 
SCHOOL  WITHOUT  A  DIPLOMA.  AMONG  HISPANICS, 
OVER  ONE-THIRD  FAILED  TO  GRADUATE.  AMONG 
BLACK  YOUTHS,  17%  DID  NOT  RECEIVE  A  DIPLOMA. 

THESE  STATISTICS  SIMPLY  MUST  BE  TURNED 
AROUND.  IN  SEARCHING  FOR  THE  WORKABLE 
SOLUTIONS,  WE  MUST  CONSIDER  THE  JOB  CORPS 
50-50  PLAN  AS  A  VERY  IMPORTANT  STEP  IN 
RESOLVING  THESE  PROBLEMS.  THE  FY  1992  JOB 
CORPS  50-50  PLAN  WILL  MAINTAIN  AND  ENRICH 
CURRENT  JOB  CORPS  SERVICES  WHILE  GRADUALLY 
ADDING  50  NEW  CENTERS  OVER  THE  COURSE  OF 
THE  NEXT  10  YEARS  TO  SERVE  50%  MORE  YOUTH. 

THE  50-50  PLAN  MAINTAINS  AND  ENHANCES 
THE  SERVICES  AND  FACILITIES  THAT  JOB  CORPS  HAS 
PROVIDED  TO  OUR  NATION'S  POOR  YOUTH  OVER 
THE  PAST  27  YEARS.  IT  IS  IMPORTANT  TO  MAKE 
SURE  THAT  JOB  CORPS  IS  ABLE  TO  REPAIR  ITS 
CENTERS,  MAKE  NECESSARY  RENOVATIONS,  OR 
RELOCATE  INADEQUATE  CENTERS.  THIS  ENSURES 
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THAT  THE  QUALITY  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 
STUDENTS  RECEIVE  DOES  NOT  DECLINE  BECAUSE 
OF  INFERIOR  FACILITIES.  YOUR  STATE  OF 
KENTUCKY,  MR.  CHAIRMAN,  WITH  SEVERAL 
CENTERS,  WOULD  FEEL  THE  POSITIVE  IMPACT  OF 
THESE  NECESSARY  CAPITAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

THE  JOB  CORPS  50-50  PLAN  ALSO  PROVIDES 
THE  KINDS  OF  PROGRAM  ENHANCEMENTS  THAT 
MEET  THE  NEEDS  OF  STUDENTS  LIVING  IN  THE 
1990'S.  I'M  SPEAKING  OF  EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS  SUCH 
AS  UPDATING  OUTDATED  CURRICULUM  AND 
MATERIALS,  INCREASING  CLASSROOM  TIME  FOR 
STUDENTS,  AND  INSTALLING  COMPUTERS  ON  JOB 
CORPS  CENTERS.  IT  IS  A  FACT  THAT  TODAY'S 
EMPLOYERS  REQUIRE  MORE  ADVANCED  SKILLS  AND 
COMPUTER  KNOWLEDGE.  JOB  CORPS  STUDENTS 
WILL  NEED  THESE  EDUCATIONAL  ENHANCEMENTS  TO 
MAINTAIN  JOB  CORPS'  SUCCESSFUL  84%  PLACEMENT 
RATE,  OF  WHICH  I'M  SURE  YOU  ARE  AWARE  MR. 
CHAIRMAN. 
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I'M  ALSO  TALKING  ABOUT  PROVIDING 
ADVANCED  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  COURSES  AT 
SELECT  CENTERS  TO  MAKE  JOB  CORPS  STUDENTS 
MORE  JOB-READY  WHEN  THEY  ENTER  THE  JOB 
MARKET  THEY  MUST  BE  ABLE  TO  HANDLE  THE 
BASIC  REQUIREMENTS  TODAY'S  EMPLOYERS 
REQUIRE. 

I'M  REFERRING  TO  CENTER  SUPPORT 
SERVICES  SUCH  AS  AN  INFLATIONARY  INCREASE  IN 
STUDENT  ALLOWANCES  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  SINCE 
1978  AND  HIRING  ADDITIONAL  ALCOHOL  AND 
SUBSTANCE  COUNSELORS.  THESE  INITIATIVES 
WERE  APPROVED  BY  CONGRESS  LAST  YEAR  -  BUT 
WERE  ULTIMATELY  NOT  REALIZED  BECAUSE  OF 
ACROSS-THE-BOARD  CUTS. 

THE  ENHANCEMENTS  I'VE  JUST  DESCRIBED 
ARE  AT  THE  HEART  OF  JOB  CORPS  50-50  PLAN. 
THEY  ARE  WHAT  WILL  BE  NEEDED  IF  JOB  CORPS  IS 
TO  CONTINUE  ITS  UNPRECEDENTED  TRACK  RECORD 
OF  SUCCESS.  $1  BILLION  WILL  BE  REQUIRED  TO 
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MAINTAIN  AND  ENHANCE  CURRENT  PROGRAMS. 

FINALLY,  THE  JOB  CORPS  50-50  PLAN  WILL 
PROVIDE  MORE  CENTERS  OVER  THE  COMING 
DECADE-  50  TO  BE  EXACT  THIS  WILL  ALLOW  JOB 
CORPS  TO  PROVIDE  SERVICES  TO  104,000  YOUTH  BY 
THE  END  OF  THE  DECADE  -  APPROXIMATELY  ONE- 
QUARTER  OF  THE  MOST  AT-RISK  POPULATION.  IN 
STATES  SUCH  AS  CALIFORNIA,  WHERE  JOB  CORPS 
CURRENTLY  SERVES  LESS  THAN  ONE  PERCENT  OF 
THE  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  POVERTY  YOUTH,  NEW 
CENTERS  ARE  SORELY  NEEDED.  $160  MILLION  WILL 
BE  NEEDED  TO  OPEN  THE  FIRST  10  NEW  CENTERS. 

MR.  CHAIRMAN,  WE  HAVE  A  NEED  TO  SOLVE 
THE  PROBLEMS  OF  OUR  POOREST  YOUTH.  JOB 
CORPS  HAS  PROVEN  IT  EFFECTIVELY  PROVIDES 
NEEDED  SERVICES.  IT'S  AS  SIMPLE  AS  THAT.  THERE 
IS  A  NEED  AND  JOB  CORPS  FULFILLS  THAT  NEED. 

AS  A  FORMER  CONGRESSMAN,  AS  THE 
FORMER  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  HOUSE  EDUCATION  & 
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LABOR  COMMITTEE,  AS  A  COLLEAGUE  OF  EVERYONE 
ON  THIS  SUBCOMMITTEE,  AND  AS  A  MAN  WHO  CARES 
DEEPLY  ABOUT  OUR  TROUBLED  YOUTH,  I 
WHOLEHEARTEDLY  SUPPORT  THE  FY  1992  JOB 
CORPS  50-50  PLAN.  AS  A  PERSON  THAT  HAS 
LOOKED  AT  THIS  PROGRAM  FROM  BOTH  SIDES,  I 
URGE  MY  FRIENDS  IN  CONGRESS  TO  DO  THE  SAME 
AND  HELP  US  INITIATE  THIS  HISTORIC  AND  WELL- 
DESIGNED  JOB  CORPS  50-50  PLAN. 

THANK  YOU. 
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Testimony  of  the  Hon.  Wayne  Owens 
Before  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services  and  Education  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
May  21,  1991 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  allowing  me  the  opportunity  to 
testify  before  the  Subcommittee  in  support  of  the  Job  Corps  50-50 
Plan.     This  Subcommittee  has  long  been  a  bastion  of  support  for 
this  nation's  goals  of  equal  opportunity,  and  I  commend  the 
Chairman  for  his  years  of  effort  in  expanding  employment 
opportunities  for  America's  underprivileged. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  obstacles  facing  all  of  America's  young 
people  today  are  numerous  and  complex.     But  the  issues . at  the 
forefront  of  the  political  debate  —  drug  abuse,   inner  city 
violence,   illiteracy,  the  "culture  of  poverty"  —  are  brutal 
realities  for  America's  disadvantaged  youths.     We  seek 
comprehensive,  long-term  solutions,  yet  all  too  often  end  up  with 
compromise  and  postponement  of  substantive  action.     Mr.  Chairman, 
the  foundation  of  that  solution,  the  Job  Corps,  has  been  under 
the  collective  nose  of  Congress  for  years.     In  implementing  the 
Job  Corps  50-50  Plan,  we  have  a  golden  opportunity  to  add  some 
substance  to  our  well-meaning  rhetoric. 

What  the  Job  Corps  has  accomplished  in  its  27  years  of 
existence  is  well -documented  and  beyond  criticism.     It  is  truly 
one  of  the  "smart  bombs"  of  government  investment.     It  returns  to 
society  nearly  150%  of  every  dollar  spent.     It  maintains  an  84% 
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placement  rate  —  67  percent  of  its  participants  have  found 
unsubsidized  employment,  and  17  percent  graduated  to  further 
education  or  advanced  training. 

The  Clearfield  Job  Corps  Center,  located  in  my  home  state  of 
Utah,  has  received  nothing  but  praise.     Nearly  1500  young  people 
are  served  by  the  Center.     Like  Centers  throughout  the  nation,  it 
offers  vocational  training,  accredited  high  schools  and 
invaluable  service  to  the  community.     Nine  out  of  ten  students 
staying  at  the  Center  for  six  months  or  more  are  placed  in  good 
paying  jobs  with  companies  nationwide.     Dr.  Russell  Whitaker, 
Utah  State  Vocational  Director,  recently  said  of  the  Job  Corps 
"in  our  state,   it's  the  best  education  system  we  have,  bar  none." 
The  Center  has  received  similar  compliments  from  local  officials, 

i 

I    businesses  and  military  leaders.       Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  high 

j    praise  indeed  coming  from  a  state  with  as  little  affection  toward 

'    the  Federal  government  as  Utah. 

Even  in  this  era  of  tight  budgets,   some  programs  are  worthy 
of  expansion.     But  why  the  Job  Corps?    On  a  moral  basis,  no  one 
can  question  the  program's  merits.     The  Job  Corps  embodies  this 
nation's  ideals  of  equal  opportunity.     It  provides  our  have-nots 
!    and  want-nots  with  a  unique  window  of  opportunity.     The  average 

I  annual  family  income  of  its  participants  is  only  half  of  the 

] 

I  poverty  level.     Over  80%  are  high  school  dropouts,  and  around  70 

!  percent  are  minorities. 
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But  ideals  aside,  many  ask  if  we  can  afford  the  cost  of  the 
50-50  Plan.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  see  the  50-50  Plan  as  a  necessary 
step  toward  meeting  the  demographic  realities  of  the  future. 
Adjusting  to  dramatic  demographic  changes  on  the  horizon  will  be 
among  the  greatest  challenges  faced  by  business  and  government. 
The  fastest  growing  group  of  young  people  in  our  countries  will 
be  minorities,  many  of  them  disadvantaged  —  the  very  people 
targeted  by  the  Job  Corps.     The  need  to  enhance  job  opportunities 
for  minorities  and  the  disadvantaged  will  become  more  than  a 
moral  obligation  —  it  will  become  a  necessity  of  business  and  a 
necessity  of  government.     The  Job  Corps  is  already  in  a  unique 
position  to  meet  this  demand,  and  the  50-50  plan  is  uniquely 
suited  to  meet  our  future  needs. 

The  50-50  plan  is  not  a  cure-all  for  the  ills  of  the 
underprivileged.     But  if  a  large  number  of  our  young  people 
continue  to  live  unemployed,  unproductive,  untrained  or  in  jail, 
Americans  of  all  race,  age  and  income  will  suffer.     The  workers 
of  tomorrow  will  fund  the  Social  Security  benefits  of  future 
retirees.     Today,  we  have  three  workers  for  every  social  security 
recipient.     In  forty  years,  we  will  have  only  two  per  recipient, 
and  that  ratio  will  continue  to  narrow  into  the  middle  of  the 
next  century.     In  that  same  vein,  businesses  will  soon  face  a 
significant  shortage  of  workers  in  the  labor  market.     The  more  of 
our  underprivileged  and  minorities  we  allow  to  slip  through  the 
cracks,  the  more  we  exacerbate  that  shortage. 
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Unless  we  take  the  initiative  to  educate  and  train  this 
population,  a  dangerous  equation  will  result  —  a  labor  pool 
shrinking  in  both  size  and  quality.     Business  executives  have 
acknowledges  that  this  is  a  simple,   inescapable  reality  of  the 
labor  market.     In  short,  the  income  of  everyone  will  in  part 
depend  on  how  we  train  and  educate  all  our  young  people, 
especially  the  underprivileged.     The  50-50  Plan  can  serve  as  a 
model  for  more  extensive  action  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,   it  was  the  Congress  that  protected  the  Job 
Corps  from  the  indiscriminate  cuts  of  the  Reagan  Administration. 
Granted,  the  current  Administration's  attitude  toward  the  program 
represents  a  marked  improvement  over  its  predecessor.     But  it 
fails  to  see  the  tremendous  potential  of  the  Job  Corps  50-50 
Plan.     The  Department  of  Labor  maintains  the  position  that 
"substantially  increasing  the  size  of  the  Job  Corps  program  could 
actually  end  up  hurting  the  youth  we  are  trying  to  help." 
(Robert  Jones,  Asst.  Sec.  of  Labor  before  the  Subc.  on  Employment 
Opportunities.)     It  is  obvious  to  me  that  it  must  be  the  Congress 
that  allows  the  Job  Corps  to  reach  its  full  potential. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  never  believed  that  problems  can  be 
solved  by  throwing  money  at  them.     But  over  course  of  the  past 
two  decades,  the  Job  Corps  has  withstood  tremendous  scrutiny.  It 
has  freed  resources  vhich  otherwise  would  have  gone  to  prisons, 
drug  rehabilitation  and  law  enforcement.     Its  value  as  a 
preventative  measure  ranks  it  with  other  renowned  programs  such 
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as  Head  Start  and  WIC.     Former  Secretary  of  Education  Ted  Bell, 
whom  I  believe  no  one  would  categorize  as  a  free-spending 
liberal,  is  among  its  strongest  supporters.     The  50-50  Plan,  upon 
completion,  would  be  able  to  serve  104,000  youths  per  year,  one 
quarter  of  the  nation's  at-risk  youth.     Mr.  Chairman,  how  can  we 
not  afford  to  fund  this  program? 

Last  year's  budget  agreement  places  severe  limitations  on 
our  spending  options.     But  the  time  is  long  overdue  for  giving 
investment  in  our  youth  the  priority  it  deserves.     I  urge  my 
colleagues  on  the  Subcommittee  to  make  every  effort  to  follow  the 
recommendations  of  our  colleagues  on  the  Budget  Committee  and 
give  serious  consideration  to  initiating  the  Job  Corps  50-50 
Plan.     Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  CONGRESSMAN  NEIL  ABERCROMBIE  (HI) 
BEFORE  THE  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  LABOR,   HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES,  AND  EDUCATION 
MAY  21,  1991 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  testify  in  regards 
to  protecting  two  high  priority  low  income  programs.  Low  Income 
Housing  Energy  Assistance  (LIHEAP)  and  Community  Services  Block 
Grant  (CSBG) .     The  House,  in  its  Budget  Resolution,  has  annually 
expressed  its  support  for  protecting  these  high  priority  low 
income  programs.     As  you  may  know,  both  of  these  programs  are 
critical  to  Hawaii. 

Although  Hawaii  is  located  in  an  area  with  a  warmer  climate 
than  the  rest  of  the  United  States,  the  cost  of  generating 
energy  resources  is  the  second  highest  in  the  nation.    Much  of 
the  oil  used  by  Hawaii  is  imported  which  makes  the  local  economy 
highly  susceptible  to  variations  in  the  global  oil  market. 

The  Persian  Gulf  Conflict  gave  us  all  an  unpleasant 
reminder  that  energy  prices  can  be  both  volatile  and  an 
unexpected  burden  on  the  family  budget.     But  for  low-income 
Americans  rising  natural  gas,  electric,  and  home  heating  oil 
prices  are  not  only  a  temporary  irritation  but  a  chronic  drag  on 
inadequate  incomes,  one  whose  weight  has  increased  enormously 
since  the  Energy  Crisis  of  the  mid-Seventies. 
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Although  price  increases  for  some  fuels  have  moderated  in 
recent  years  this  should  not  be  allowed  to  obscure  the  fact 
that,  overall,  the  need  for  LIHEAP  has  been  growing  and 
available  resources  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  demand  for 
services . 

Some  believe  that  LIHEAP  is  just  a  Snow  Belt  program. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.     In  Hawaii,  we  use  some 
of  the  most  expensive  oil  and  electricity  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  yet  the  average  incomes  of  our  low  income  citizens 
are  comparable  to  the  poorest  of  the  Southern  states  on  the 
Mainland.     LIHEAP  helps  families  with  children  and  the  elderly 
avoid  loss  of  utilities  and  the  health  and  housing  consequences 
that  follow,  which,  all  too  often,  includes  eviction.  The 
majority  of  the  recipients  are  families  with  incomes  under  $6000 
a  year.     In  addition,  studies  by  the  Center  on  Budget  and  Policy 
Priorities  show  such  households  typically  pay  65%  of  their 
entire  income  for  rent  and  utilities.     Furthermore,  the 
Administration  claim  that  a  small  LIHEAP  program,  with  an 
emergency  oil  price  "contingency"  fund,  is  adequate  ignores  the 
needs  of  the  17  million  low  income  families  who  rely  on  natural 
gas  and  electricity,  fuels  whose  prices  have  risen  dramatically 
over  the  past  decade. 

LIHEAP,  like  Food  Stamps,  is  one  of  the  few  grants 
available  to  working  poor  and  recently  unemployed  families. 
This  year  has  seen  record  nximbers  of  people  become  eligible  for 
LIHEAP  assistance.    Unemployment  insurance  recently  experienced 
several  weeks  in  which  500,000  new  claims  were  filed  per  week. 
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During  1990,  the  Honolulu  Community  Action  Program,  Inc.'s  Low 
Income  Home  Energy  Assistance  Program  provided  crisis 
intervention  assistance  to  760  households  and  energy  credit 
assistance  to  3,158  households.     Of  the  total  number  served, 
26.29%  were  households  which  included  one  or  more  individuals  60 
years  or  older.    Another  14.39%  were  households  which  included 
one  or  more  handicapped  individuals.     Without  assistance  to  pay 
for  utility  bills,  many  of  these  households  would  be  unable  to 
pay  for  the  higher  costs  and  face  the  prospects  of  a  utility 
shutoff.     The  elderly,  disabled  and  low  income  households  on 
fixed  incomes  have  the  least  amount  of  discretionary  funds  to 
cope  with  such  changes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  this  Subcommittee  prepares  to  mark  up  the 
FY92  Appropriations  bill  I  urge  you  to  give  special  attention  to 
the  Low  Income  Home  Energy  Assistance  Program.     $1.67  billion  is 
needed  for  LIHEAP  to  remain  afloat. 

The  second  program  which  I  would  like  to  draw  your 
attention  to  is  the  Community  Service  Block  Grant  (CSBG) .  The 
Community  Service  Block  Grant  provides  a  unique  kind  of  human 
service  to  disadvantaged  communities.    As  you  know,  the 
authorizing  legislation  calls  for  the  distribution  of  the  block 
grant  funds  to  the  states  according  to  a  formula.     The  states, 
in  turn,  are  required  to  allocate  90  percent  of  their  block 
grant  funds  to  organizations  officially  designated  as  Community 
Action  Agencies  (CAA) ,  limited  purpose  agencies,  or  migrant  and 
seasonal  farmworker  organizations.     States  may  also  create  new 
CAAs  or  fund  local  units  of  government  in  underserved  areas.  Up 
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to  7  percent  of  funds  may  be  used  for  new  agencies  in  each  year. 

To  use  Community  Action  Agencies  as  an  example,  there  are 
currently  more  than  900  of  these  agencies  located  across  the 
country.     CAAs  use  the  CSBG  to  leverage  and  coordinate  federal, 
state,  and  private  resources  to  offer  programs  in  a  variety  of 
areas  including:     emergency  services,  housing,  homelessness, 
transportation,  nutrition,  employment,  energy,  literacy,  child 
care,  and  substance  abuse.     Typical  clients  are  the  working  poor 
who  face  a  crisis  which  threatens  their  independence. 

The  flexibility  of  CSBG  funds  increase  the  range  of 
programs  available  to  the  poor  and  makes  other  categorical 
programs  and  local  services  work  more  effectively.  Flexibility 
of  CSBG  allows  CAAs  to  work  with  community  leaders  to  determine 
local  priorities  and  formulate  community  based  responses  to 
unmet  needs.     CAAs  have  the  unique  ability  to  design  innovative 
strategies  to  combat  poverty  because  they  can  offer  a  broad, 
flexible  and  coherent  spectrum  of  services. 

Another  important  function  of  CAAs  is  to  address  individual 
needs  within  the  context  of  the  family  and  community  by 
recognizing  that  child,  family  and  community  concerns  are  all 
interrelated.     They  work  with  families  to  help  them  identify 
their  own  needs  and  then  give  them  the  tools  they  need  to  stay 
strong  and  nurture  their  children. 

Furthermore,  no  other  program  links  so  many  programs  and 
services  together.     CSBG  funds  may  constitute  a  small  part  of 
most  local  agencies'  budgets,  but  they  are  vital  to  support  and 
coordinate  a  multitude  of  programs  and  services  in  low  income 
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conununities. 

In  Hawaii,  the  Honolulu  Community  Action  Program  (HCAP) , 
Inc.,  a  community  based  organization  with  five  district  offices, 
works  very  closely  with  the  local  population  in  targeting  needs 
specific  to  each  community.     Currently,  HCAP  has  become  more 
involved  with  the  increasing  number  of  homeless,  single,  parent 
families  and  at-risk  youth  who  a  have  high  probability  of  drug 
abuse  and/or  joining  youth  gangs  which  have  increased  at  a  rapid 
rate  in  the  last  three  years.     By  identifying  these  individuals, 
HCAP  can  create  specific  programs  that  have  the  flexibility  to 
meet  their  needs. 

Another  important  consideration  is  the  leveraging  potential 
of  the  CSBG  in  encouraging  mobilization  of  other  resources  in 
the  community.     There  is  a  clear  mission  of  promoting  programs 
which  alleviate  poverty  conditions  as  well  as  encourage  upward 
economic  mobility  among  disadvantaged  residents. 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  that  CDBG  funding  should  be 
continued  and  in  FY92  $363  million  is  needed  to  keep  the  program 
secure . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  your  subcommittee  has  many  demands  and 
you  are  faced  with  the  choice  of  deciding  which  programs  should 
receive  these  funds.     I  do  not  envy  your  task.     Nevertheless,  I 
would  ask  for  your  support  of  these  two  programs  given  their 
proven  effectiveness  in  assisting  those  individuals  with  the 
greatest  need.     Thank  you  for  your  time,  Mr.  Chairman.     I  would 
be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions. 


44-097   0—91  33 
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TESTIMONY  BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR,  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES,  AND  EDUCATION 
Hon.  James  L.  Oberstar,  M.C. 
Eighth  District,  Minnesota 

May  21,  1991 

MR.  CHAIRMAN,  I  come  before  you  once  again  to  request  that  you  and 
your  colleagues  provide  adequate  funding  for  vital  programs  that 
address  the  most  basic  human  needs  of  our  society. 

Not  very  long  ago  we  looked  forward  to  a  reduction  of  tensions 
in  the  world  and  the  advent  of  a  "peace  dividend" .  Today  we  know 
the  sad  truth:  the  peace  dividend  was  simply  a  mirage. 

Last  year's  summit  agreement  has  left  us  with  a  budget  that  is 
hardened  with  ceilings  and  walls.  Even  if  we  were  able  to  find 
money  to  cut  from  the  defense  budget,  the  summit-built  budget  walls 
would  prevent  us  from  transferring  that  money  to  meet  human  needs. 

Therefore,  I  come  before  you  today,  as  a  Member  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  to  ask  you  to  maintain  appropriation  levels  for 
significant  human  needs  programs  and  make  increases  where  you  are 
able.  In  future  years,  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  provide  you  with 
a  much  larger  authorization  from  which  to  draw  these  important 
appropriations . 

Also,  -he  House  Senate  Budget  Conference  has  just  completed 
its  work.  However,  but  the  conference  numbers  were  not  finalized 
at  the  time  I  prepared  my  remarks,  and  will  not  be  available  until 
tomorrow.  Therefore,  I  will  use  figures  from  the  House  Budget 
Resolution  for  the  purposes  of  discussing  authorization  levels  in 
this  testimony. 
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EDUCATION 

The  FY  1992  budget  package  passed  by  the  House  April  17 
provides  $50.6  billion  in  budget  authority  for  education,  training, 
employment  and  social  services  (Function  500),  a  nine  percent 
increase  over  last  year. 

This  increase  in  and  of  itself  cannot  make  up  for  the  decade 
of  neglect  our  national  education  system  has  suffered.  However,  it 
does  demonstrate  that  Congress  has  recognized  the  need  to  turn  the 
to  investment  in  our  human  resources. 

CHAPTER  1 

Chapter  1  compensatory  education  programs  focus  on  improving 
educational  opportunities  for  disadvantaged  children.  The  "Even 
Start"  program  integrates  basic  adult  education  for  parents  and 
early  education  programs  for  their  preschool  children,  giving 
parents  a  chance  to  learn  with  their  children,  and  likewise  help 
their  children  learn.  It  also  contains  other  provisions  to 
encourage  parental  involvement,  which  I  believe  is  the  key  to 
improving  our  nation's  education  system. 

Chapter  1  also  offers  programs  to  improve  the  basic  skills  of 
high  school  students  and  provides  funding  for  dropout  prevention. 
If  America  is  to  compete  on  the  world  market,  to  meet  the  ever- 
intensifying  challenge  from  foreign  manufacturers,  our  workforce 
will  need  to  master  basic  skills — reading,  writing,  basic  math. 
Moreover,  in  a  world  of  rapidly  changing  technology,  American 
workers  must  develop  the  capacity  to  master  new  skills  as  they  are 
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needed.  We  will  need  a  workforce  skilled  in  the  basics,  and 
workers  who  have  learned  how  to  learn. 

The  FY91  appropriation  for  this  program  is  $6,215  billion. 
The  House  Budget  Resolution  assumes  funding  at  this  level  for  FY92. 
I  respectfully  request  that  this  program  continue  to  be  funded  at 
this  level. 

HEAD  START 

The  House  Budget  Committee  recommends  an  increase  of  $350 
million  in  budget  authority  and  $172  million  in  outlays  for  Head 
Start  programs  in  FY  1992. 

This  recommendation  will  bring  Head  Start  services  to  an 
additional  72,000  children  in  1991,  and  increase  the  percentage  of 
eligible  children  served  by  Head  Start  from  32  to  3  6  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Head  Start  is  a  program  that  makes  a  difference. 
Head  Start  has  helped  reduce  drop-out  rates,  welfare  dependence  and 
criminal  involvement  among  American  families  living  in  poverty.  It 
helps  break  the  poverty  cycle  by  increasing  the  chances  for 
employment  and  self-sufficiency.  A  $1.00  investment  in  Head  Start 
produces  a  36.00  dividend  in  lower  special  education  costs,  lower 
public  assistance  costs,  lower  costs  of  crime  and  higher  worker 
productivity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact  that  we  are  steadily  increasing  funds 
for  Head  Start  is  commendable,  but  we  are  still  only  reaching  one 
third  of  the  children  this  valuable  program  is  designed  to  help. 
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LIBRARY  SERVICES 

Throughout  our  50  states,  in  major  urban  centers,  small  towns 
and  peaceful  neighborhoods,  public  libraries  quietly  provide  access 
to  the  world  of  information. 

Libraries  are  where  our  dreams  are  stored  and  shared,  where 
children  first  explore  the  secrets  of  the  written  word;  libraries 
are  the  record-keepers  of  the  daily  life  of  our  world. 

In  my  state,  Minnesota,  over  4.3  million  people  make  use  of 
our  346  public  library  buildings  and  26  mobile  units.  Over  730,000 
students  are  served  by  the  1,500  library  media  centers  in  the 
public  schools.  Academic,  technical  and  specialized  libraries 
serve  thousands  more  readers  daily. 

Minnesota's  public  and  academic  libraries  have  more  than  29 
million  items  of  information  resources.  With  a  single  library 
card,  Minnesotans  can  have  access  to  the  resources  of  public, 
school,  college  and  university  libraries  throughout  the  state 
through  the  inter-library  loan  system. 

In  1989,  Minnesota's  public  libraries  cost  the  taxpaying 
public  just  over  $80  million.  That  is  only  $18.29  per  person  for 
the  entire  year,  truly  a  bargain. 

Local  taxes  fund  the  bulk  of  public  library  expenditures,  but 
federal  dollars  play  an  important  role  in  library  operations.  The 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act  provides  money  for  the  inter- 
library  loan  programs,  bookmobiles,  and  specialized  services  for 
the  blind,  disabled  and  institutionalized  persons.  Titles  II-A,  II- 
B,  and  II-C  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  provide  federal  support  for 
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college  and  research  libraries. 

These  programs  demonstrate  the  strong  commitment  the  federal 
government  has  made  to  our  nation's  libraries.  Besides  supporting 
important  services,  the  federal  dollars  also  act  as  a  catalyst  for 
further  state  and  local  funding. 

PL  101-254,  which  was  passed  by  Congress  last  year, 
reauthorizes  the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act  (LSCA)  for 
five  more  years  and  makes  major  changes  in  the  program. 

In  FY  1991,  the  appropriation  for  libraries  under  this  act  is 
$132,163  million.  The  new  law  does  not  make  a  specific 
authorization  for  this  year  and  the  President's  budget  cuts  all 
LSCA  funds  except  for  $35  million  for  adult  literacy  services  under 
Title  I. 

Such  a  cut  would  mean  a  loss  of  nearly  $100  million  to  our 
nation's  public  libraries.  In  Minnesota  alone,  libraries  would 
lose  nearly  $700,000  in  vitally  needed  federal  funds.  In  my 
district  in  Northeastern  Minnesota,  this  would  mean  a  loss  of 
funding  for  bookmobile  services,  which  are  the  only  link  to  the 
library  for  many  rural  and  small-town  residents,  and  inter-library 
loan  services,  which  allow  people  living  in  the  smallest,  most 
remote  towns  access  to  the  resources  of  the  state's  largest 
libraries. 

To  adequately  support  these  needed  functions,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
request  the  subcommittee — at  minimum — maintain  current  levels  of 
funding  for  library  programs  in  FY  1992,  with  adequate  adjustment 
for  inflation. 
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JOB  TRAINING  AND  DISLOCATED  WORKER  ASSISTANCE 

After  a  disastrous  eight  years  of  economic  depression,  during 
which  over  11,000  jobs  in  the  taconite  mining  and  processing 
industry  were  lost  and  the  rate  of  unemployment  usually  doubled  the 
national  average,  my  district  in  Northeastern  Minnesota  has  slowly 
begun  to  recover  from  a  desperate  economic  situation.  Although  we 
still  have  a  long  way  to  go  before  prosperity  returns  to  my  region 
of  the  state,  some  progress  has  been  made. 

Many  people  in  Northern  Minnesota  cannot  afford  the  education 
and  training  necessary  to  land  a  new  job  and  JTPA  is  the  one 
program  that  provides  these  workers  with  the  hope  of  returning  to 
a  productive  life. 

The  budget  resolution  assumes  an  increase  of  $2  66  million  in 
budget  authority  and  $13  million  in  outlays  for  JTPA  above  last 
year's  funding  levels.  Of  this  money,  $100  million  would  be  added 
to  the  dislocated  workers  program.  Other  JTPA  programs,  including 
the  adult  education  block  grants,  the  Summer  Youth  program,  Job 
Corps  and  other  national  programs,  will  also  benefit  from  the 
increase. 

Again,  this  increase  is  commendable  and  necessary.  Yet,  the 
tragic  truth  is  that  JTPA  serves  less  than  five  percent  of  the 
eligible  population.  Adjust  for  inflation,  JTPA  has  lost  30 
percent  of  its  funding  since  the  program  was  begun  in  1983. 

RURAL  HEALTH 

The  Eighth  Congressional  District  of  Minnesota  covers  nearly 
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25,000  square  miles.  If  laid  over  the  Eastern  Seaboard,  my 
district  would  stretch  from  Washington,  D.C.  to  Connecticut,  and 
encompass  parts  of  six  states.  Many  of  my  constituents  live  in 
small,  isolated  communities — many  of  them  in  wilderness  areas— and 
are  several  hours  away  from  urban  medical  centers.  Rural  health 
clinics  are  often  the  sole  provider  of  medical  care  for  hundreds  of 
square  miles. 

The  Cook  County  Community  Clinic  in  Grand  Marais  is  one  such 
rural  health  care  provider.  The  clinic  serves  an  area  of  1400 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  4,100.  The  majority  of  the  land 
is  publicly  owned  wilderness  and  marshlands.  The  local  economy 
depends  on  tourism.  It  is  a  popular  location  for  canoeing,  hiking, 
fishing,  camping  and  other  outdoor  activities.  It  is  also  a 
popular  area  for  summer  homes.  The  clinic  provides  vital  medical 
services  to  both  visitors  and  year-round  residents. 

For  the  past  ten  years,  the  clinic  has  received  federal 
funding  under  the  Community  Health  Centers  program.  Section  33  0.; 
Without  the  CHC  grant,  the  clinic  could  not  continue  to  operate. 
The  nearest  health  care  facility  is  50  miles  from  Grand  Marais,  and 
considerably  further  from  other  points  in  the  county.  The  nearest 
hospital  is  90  miles  from  Grand  Marais.  Loss  of  the  clinic's 
services  would  have  a  major  impact  on  the  residents  of  the  county. 

The  Cook  County  Community  Clinic  is  just  one  of  many  such 
facilities  serving  small  communities  and  rural  populations  in 
Minnesota  and  other  states.  Many  of  these  clinics  cannot  stay  open 
without  the  help  of  federal  funding.     I  urge  the  subconunittee  to 
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fund  the  Community  Health  Centers  program  at  $620  million  for 
fiscal  year  1992,  and  Z  also  urge  that  the  subcommittee  reject 
efforts  to  transfer  money  from  community  health  centers  in  order  to 
fund  the  Targeted  Infant  Mortality  Initiative.  Community  health 
centers  have  been  instrumental  in  preventing  infant  mortality 
across  the  country,  and  it  imperative  that  funding  not  be 
transferred  from  a  proven  program  in  order  to  fund  the 
Administration's  initiative.  Lastly,  I  also  wish  to  estend  my 
strong  support  the  funding  priorities  that  were  presented  to  you  by 
the  Rural  Health  Care  Coalition. 

LIHEAP 

I  also  want  to  express  my  strong  support  for  the  Low-Income 
Home  Energy  Assistance  Progrzua  (LIHEAP) ,  and  to  request  that  this 
program  be  funded  at  $1,675  billion,  the  level  of  funding  as 
provided  in  the  fiscal  year  1992  Budget  Resolution. 

I  believe  that  funding  for  LIHEAP  must  be  maintained  at 
adequate  levels  because  the  need  for  energy  assistance  has  not 
diminished  as  we  approach  fiscal  year  1992.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  newly  eligible  households  sought  help  in  fiscal  year  1991,  and 
it  is  expected  that  because  of  the  recession  that  additional 
families  will  become  eligible  in  fiscal  year  1992. 

Historically,  LIHEAP  has  served  only  a  quarter  of  eligible 
households  and  covered  only  a  small  percentage  of  their  annual  home 
energy  costs.  According  to  the  latest  available  HHS  data,  nearly 
60  percent  of  LIHEAP  recipients  have  an  annual  family  income  of 
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under  $6,000.  Unfortunately,  LIHEAP  covers  less  than  25  percent  of 
the  recipients'  home  energy  bills.  On  average,  they  still  owe 
about  $700  after  receiving  aid.  In  fact,  HHS  reports  show  a  steady 
declining  percentage  of  the  eligible  households  are  served  and  a 
similarly  smaller  benefit  level  is  available  for  those  fortunate 
enough  to  receive  assistance. 

This  important  program  has  enjoyed  strong  bipartisan  support 
because  LIHEAP  is  an  essential  "safety  net"  program  that  helps 
low-income  children  and  families  as  well  as,  the  elderly  and 
disabled  meet  a  most  basic  need.  Far  too  often,  low- income 
residents  must  choose  between  heating  and  other  necessities  because 
their  incomes  are  insufficient  to  meet  both  needs.  For  these 
reasons,  I  urge  the  subcommittee  to  maintain  current  services 
funding  for  LIHEAP  at  $1,675  billion. 

PUBLIC  TELEVISION 

Public  television  is  a  national  treasure.  It  educates,  informs, 
instructs,  enlightens  and  uplifts.  It  is  television  at  its  best, 
and  appeals  to  the  highest  qualities  of  its  audience. 

Public  television  is  important  to  America,  but  it  is  also  important 
to  my  district.  Over  64  percent  of  the  people  in  its  viewing  area 
watch  our  local  public  television  station,  WDSE-TV,  every  week, 
mcJcing  it  the  highest-rated  PTV  station  in  the  nation,  based  on 
percentage  of  viewers  in  its  service  area. 
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Increased  funding  for  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  would 
not  only  ensure  a  continuing  flow  of  quality  national  programming 
to  WDSE-TV,  but  also  help  the  station  to  provide  the  quality  local 
programs  its  audience  has  come  to  know:  reports  from  the  State 
Legislature,  Doctors  on  Call.  Lawyers  Legal  Line,  and  the  Duluth- 
Superior  symphony  concert  broadcasts. 

The  federal  investment  in  public  broadcasting  generates  many  more 
dollars  in  matching  grants  and  contributions  from  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  private  foundations,  corporate  underwriters  and  the 
viewers  themselves.  It  is  a  financial  partnership  which  benefits 
everyone . 

Therefore,,  I  support  the  CPB's  request  for  $355  million  for  FY92. 
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STATEMENT  BY  REPRESENTATIVE  JIM  SLATTERY 
BEFORE  THE  LABOR,   HEALTH  AND  HXJMAN  SERVICES, 
AND  EDUCATION  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE 

MAY  21,  1991. 

Mr.  Chairman, 

I  am  honored  to  have  the  opportunity  to  submit  testimony 
expressing  my  support  for  the  Job  Corps  50-50  Plan.  I 
appreciate  the  support  which  you  have  given  to  the  Job  Corps 
program  in  the  past.     In  fact,  the  Job  Corps  50-50  Plan  has 
been  developed  in  response  to  the  substantial  support  the  Job 
Corps  program  has  received  over  the  years  from  the  House  and 
Senate  Appropriations  Committees.     I  strongly  believe  that 
America's  greatest  resource  is  our  youth,  and  we  must  continue 
to  provide  them  with  opportunities  to  succeed  and  reach  their 
highest  potentials. 

The  Job  Corps  program  has  a  27-year  proven  record  of 
success.     As  the  country's  most  successful  residential  training 
and  employment  program,   it  is  desperately  needed  today  to  serve 
the  increasing  numbers  of  low-income,   low-skill  youth.  Currently, 
the  Job  Corps  is  only  able  to  serve  approximately  one  out  of  seven 
(68,000)  young  persons  eligible  for  its  services.     For  Kansas,  this 
translates  into  less  than  one  percent  of  Kansas'  total  number  of 
eligible  youth  being  served. 
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The  Job  Corps  50-50  Plan  would  expand  the  services  of  the  Job 
Corps  now  available  under  the  current  program.     The  50-50  Plan 
would  not  only  strengthen  existing  programs,  but  would  open  50 
new  centers  over  the  next  10  years,  allowing  50  percent  more 
eligible  youth  to  be  served.     This  would  result  in  nearly 
103,000  additional  youths  receiving  Job  Corps  services, 
approximately  one-quarter  of  the  current  estimated  population 
of  poor,  undereducated  and  unemployed  youth.     If  completed,  the 
50-50  Plan  would  result  in  more  than  70  percent  of  the  nation's 
most  disadvantaged  youth  being  educated  and  trained  by  the  Job 
Corps . 

To  implement  the  50-50  Plan,  I  respectfully  request  your 
support  of  a  $1.16  billion  appropriation  for  Fiscal  Year  1992. 
Specifically,  this  appropriation  would  provide  $837  million  to 
maintain  current  Job  Corps  program  operations.     This  would 
cover  the  operating  expenses  of  the  existing  106  centers  as 
well  as  the  expenses  of  2  new  centers.    Additionally,  $160 
million  of  the  total  appropriation  would  be  provided  for  the 
opening  of  10  new  Job  Corps  centers  in  Fiscal  Year  1992. 

To  update  the  curriculum,  install  a  computer  literacy 
program,  provide  increased  classroom  hours,  and  offer  advanced 
vocational  training  courses,   $51.7  would  be  provided.  Student 
support  services,   including  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  counseling, 
would  be  funded  at  a  level  of  $31.6  million.     Finally,  $80.1 
million  would  go  toward  center  repairs,  relocations  and 
renovations. 

I  firmly  believe  that  Job  Corps  has  a  proven  track  record. 
Youths  participating  in  the  program  have  an  84  percent  place- 
ment rate,  with  67  percent  finding  employment,  and  17  percent 
choosing  to  further  their  education.     This  program  provides 
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youths  with  the  training  they  need  to  go  into  the  workforce  and 
become  productive  members  of  society. 

As  I  am  sure  you  are  aware.  President  Bush's  proposed 
budget  plan  for  the  Job  Corps  would  maintain  funding  for  the 
program  at  the  1991  level.     This  clearly  is  not  an  acceptable 
level  of  funding  for  a  program  that  has  proven  its  worth.  I 
recognize  that  we  must  all  be  concerned  with  the  federal  budget 
and  deficit  that  our  country  faces.     However,  the  actual  outlay 
for  the  completion  of  the  10  new  centers  to  be  opened  in  1992 
totals  only  $8  million  of  the  requested  $160  million.  Outlays 
for  the  continued  growth  and  development  of  new  centers  would 
not  substantially  increase  until  the  mid-1990s,  a  time  when 
the  budget  deficit  should  be  significantly  reduced.     It  should 
be  noted  that  a  study  recently  completed  by  Mathematica  Policy 
Research,   Inc.,   found  that  for  every  $1.00  invested  in  Job  Corps, 
$1.46  is  returned  to  society,  partially  through  an  increase  in  taxes 
collected,   less  reliance  on  social  support  programs,  and  a  decrease  in 
costs  associated  with  crime  and  incarceration. 

I  believe  we  owe  our  country's  poorest  children  the  chance 
to  obtain  education  and  training.     These  young  adults  will  be  a 
part  of  our  nation's  future  workforce,  and  we  must  ensure  that 
they  are  prepared  to  find  gainful  employment  for  themselves,  as 
well  as  to  keep  the  United  States  competitive  in  the  world 
labor  market. 

Thank  you  for  considering  my  views. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  THE  HONORABLE  JOHN  F.  REED 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR,  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES, 
EDUCATION  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
MAY  15,  1991 


This  testimony  is  in  support  of  level  funding  for  the  Low  Income 
Home  Energy  Assistance  Program  (LIHEAP)  at  a  funding  level  of  no 
less  than  $1.7  billion  for  FY91-92.  This  figure  represents 
"current  services",  the  1991  allocation  of  $1.6  billion  plus 
inflation. 

In  light  of  the  critical  role  of  LIHEAP  in  Rhode  Island,  I  cannot 
support  the  Administration's  proposal  to  fund  the  program  at  $925 
million  for  FY92.  This  represents  a  42%  reduction  from  the  FY91 
funding  level. 

LIHEAP  has  proven  successful  in  helping  low-income  and  elderly 
citizens  afford  energy  and  energy  saving  improvements  in  their 
homes . 

Rhode  Island's  natural  gas  distribution  companies  have  witnessed  a 
growing  problem  of  nonpayment  of  utility  bills  by  residential 
customers.  To  the  thousands  of  low-income  consumers  in  my  state, 
LIHEAP  is  a  badly  needed  safety  net  that  provides  financial 
assistance  in  paying  their  utility  bills.  This  program  is  critical 
in  meeting  the  winter  heating  needs  of  approximately  25,000 
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families  in  Rhode  Island. 

The  State  of  Rhode  Island  has  proposed  the  expansion  of  the 
Percentage  of  Income  Payment  Plan  (PIPP)   for  FY91-92.  This  plan 
can  only  be  successful  with  level  funding.  With  the  proposed  cuts 
in  the  LIHEAP  program  in  Rhode  Island,  8,000  fewer  clients  would 
be  served  if  the  current  benefits  remained  the  saime.  In  order  to 
serve  the  same  nvimber  of  households  as  1991  (estimated  24,605), 
their  benefits  would  have  to  be  reduced  by  one-third. 

The  lack  of  adequate  fvmding  for  LIHEAP  affects  all  consumers. 
With  the  mandated  moratorium  in  effect  on  utility  service 
terminations  during  the  winter  months,  these  consumers  continue  to 
receive  gas  service  at  least  through  the  winter.  If  consumers  are 
unable  to  meet  their  bills,  the  cost  of  providing  gas  service  is 
considered  part  of  a  utility's  cost  of  service.  This  is  a  burden 
that  is  borne  by  all  utility  consumers. 

Although  there  are  private  fuel  funds  and  generous  support  from 
the  private  sector,  the  need  makes  it  imperative  for  level  federal 
funding  of  LIHEAP.  Many  of  the  consumers  who  are  helped  by  private 
fuel  funds  are  the  working  poor  who  do  not  qualify  under  the 
income  guidelines  for  LIHEAP.  The  private  fuel  funds  are  not  able 
to  pick  up  the  shortfall  caused  by  the  reductions  in  federal 
funding  of  the  LIHEAP  program. 

I  strongly  urge  you  and  the  members  of  your  committee  to  support 
full  funding  of  the  LIHEAP  program  at  $1.7  billion  for  FY92. 
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Honorable  John  J.  LaFalce 


in  behalf  of  the 
National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf 


21  May  1991 


Chairman  Natcher,  Mr.  Pursell,  honorable  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  and  guests  —  I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  speak  before  you  today  in  behalf  of  the  National  Technical 
Institute  for  the  Deaf  at  the  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology. 
I  have  come  here  to  lend  my  support  to  NTID's  request  for  a  small 
supplemental  funding  request,  which  I  ask  you  to  favorably  consider 
and  approve. 

We  can  be  proud  of  our  efforts  to  improve  public  attitudes 
toward  the  deaf.  Our  legislative  efforts  have  fostered,  and  moved 
in  tandem  with,   changing  perceptions  about  the  hearing  impaired. 

As  recent  as  the  early  sixties,  deaf  or  hearing  impaired 
citizens  simply  did  not  enjoy  full  or  fair  access  to  the  work 
force.  They  were  thought  incapable  of  completing  the  same  tasks 
as  others.  But  we  know  that  this  was  not  due  to  any  inherent  lack 
of  ability;  rather,  it  was  a  lack  of  training  and  public 
understanding.      Most   importantly,    young  deaf   students   did  not 
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receive  the  higher  education  in  technical  skills  needed  to  compete 
in  business  and  industry. 

NTID  was  established  to  provide  deaf  students  such  an 
opportunity.  And  over  the  past  23  years,  federal  support  of  the 
National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf  has  produced  3,500 
capable  deaf  graduates  —  living  examples  of  why  the  traditional 
stereotypes  were,  and  remain,  wrong.  Some  80  percent  of  these 
graduates  went  directly  into  the  workforce  and  another  16  percent 
have  pursued  advanced  degrees.  Some  80  percent  of  all  NTID 
graduates  are  today  employed  in  white  collar,  professional 
employment.  In  the  process,  NTID  graduates  have  advanced  the  cause 
of  their  fellow  hearing  impaired  Americans  by  breaking  down  the 
barriers  to  employment,  and  they  have  made  significant 
contributions  to  the  society  at  large.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
NTID  graduates  pay  back  the  federal  support  for  their  education 
within  10  to  12  years  of  their  graduation  by  becoming  productive, 
tax-paying  citizens. 

With  federal  support,  NTID  has  worked  to  promote  positive 
changes  in  public  attitudes  toward  the  deaf  and  help  the  hearing 
impaired  realize  their  full  potential.  But  the  great  strides  made 
at  NTID  have  been  jeopardized  over  the  past  four  years  by 
inadequate  federal  support.  That  federal  support  must  increase  if 
NTID's  record  of  achievement  is  to  be  maintained. 
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The  Department  of  Education  has  reconunended  that  NTID  be 
funded  at  the  same  level  as  in  fiscal  year  1991.  This  marks 
several  years  in  a  row  NTID  has  been  forced  to  accept  less  than  it 
needs  to  cover  built-in  costs  and  the  costs  associated  with 
problems  such  as  repetitive  motion  injuries  among  its  interpreters. 
NTID's  request  for  funding,  while  slightly  above  that  recommended 
by  the  Education  Department,  is  the  minimum  needed  to  maintain  its 
commitment  to  America's  hearing  impaired. 

To  begin,  NTID  requests  an  additional  $1  million  to  cover  the 
cost  associated  with  a  near  epidemic  of  repetitive  motion  injury 
among  NTID's  interpreter  staff.  Last  year,  nearly  half  the 
interpreters,  38  out  of  65,  were  disabled  or  placed  on  reduced 
workload.  This  epidemic  increased  NTID's  disability  payments  and 
resulted  in  a  Notice  of  Complaint  filed  with  OSHA  by  its 
interpreter  staff.  The  epidemic  also  meant  that  17  percent  of  all 
classes  in  the  other  colleges  of  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology, 
where  NTID  students  are  free  to  pursue  studies,  were  without 
interpreters  and  effectively  closed  to  deaf  students. 
Participation  of  NTID  students  at  other  RIT  colleges  has  increased 
from  16  percent  in  1986  to  23  percent  in  1991,  thereby  exacerbating 
the  problem  of  interpreter  staff  shortages.  The  $1  million 
supplemental  assistance  would  allow  NTID  to  lower  its  time 
requirement  for  interpreters,  thus  lowering  the  incidence  of  these 
debilitating  injuries. 
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Second,  NTID  requests  an  additional  $1  million  to  make  up  for 
serious  equipment  purchase  delays.  NTID  has  delayed  significant 
equipment  purchases  for  the  past  two  years,  and  the  funding  level 
recommend  by  the  Education  Department  would  continue  this 
Ainfortunate  trend  an  additional  year.  As  you  know,  the 
transformation  of  the  American  workforce  from  an  industrial, 
manufacturing  economy  to  a  information-dependent  economy  has  led 
to  increasing  demands  on  the  technical  abilities  of  our  workforce. 
If  NTID's  graduates  are  to  remain  competitive  and  sensitive  to 
technological  changes,  they  must  have  access  to  the  latest  advances 
in  technology.  NTID's  equipment  purchase  request  seeks  to  fulfill 
this  objective. 

Third,  NTID  requests  $200,000  to  bring  its  main  academic 
building  into  compliance  with  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act. 
NTID  would  purchase  automatic  door  openers,  levered  door  handles, 
and  door  strobes  for  the  offices  of  its  hearing  impaired  employees. 

Finally,  NTID  requests  supplemental  funds  to  bring  staff 
salary  levels  closer  to  those  received  by  similar  staff  at  other 
universities  and  in  the  private  sector.  It  also  requests  funds  to 
audit  and  review  its  various  programs,  a  request  that  shows 
foresight  and  deserves  support.  NTID  also  requests  $150,000  to 
continue  its  cultural  diversity  programming. 
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I  sincerely  believe  NTID's  request  for  supplemental  funds  is 
a  good  faith  effort  at  responding  to  increased  needs  and  previously 
insufficient  funds.  None  of  these  needs  are  frivolous;  all  strike 
at  the  core  of  the  school's  ability  to  provide  high  quality 
education  to  its  students.  Moreover,  NTID  has  coupled  its  request 
with  several  belt-tightening  steps.  The  school  has  been  forced  to 
raise  its  tuition.  It  has  delayed  equipment  purchases  and 
construction  projects.  It  eliminated  35  positions  on  its  staff. 
Another  year  of  level  federal  funding  would  force  further  cutbacks 
and  impair  its  ability  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  students. 

I  understand  and  appreciate  the  difficulty  you  face  in 
weighing  the  various  demands  for  scarce  federal  resources.  But 
such  items  as  education  for  deaf  American  students  must  hold  a 
special  place  of  importance  in  an  enlightened  and  humane  budget. 
I  therefore  ask  my  distinguished  colleagues  to  give  NTID's  request 
the  very  favorable  consideration  it  deserves. 

Thanks  again  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  address  this 
subcommittee . 

L:tl 
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Statement  of  Congresswoman  Louise  M.  Slaughter 
before  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  and  Education 

May  21,  1991,  10:45  AM 


I  thank  Chairman  Matcher  for  this  opportunity  to  present  to 
the  Subcommittee  the  needs  and  interests  of  an  exceptional 
institution  of  higher  learning  which  I  am  proud  to  represent  in 
Congress.     The  National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf  (NTID) 
was  created  by  Congress  in  1965  with  a  mandate  to  provide  a 
residential  facility  for  postsecondary  technical  training  and 
professional  education  for  deaf  young  people. 

In  its  23  years,  NTID  has  met  this  challenge  and  reached 
beyond.     NTID  is  committed  to  attracting  culturally  diverse 
students  from  across  the  United  States  and  across  the  globe.  The 
administrators  at  NTID  have  also  strived  to  maintain 
state-of-the-art  technology  in  their  classrooms  and  laboratories 
and  to  employ  the  highest  quality  faculty  and  staff  to  serve  their 
student  body.     Some  3,000  alumni  proudly  employed  in  business  and 
industry  are  certain  testimony  to  NTID's  success  in  meeting  these 
goals.    Many  more  thousands  of  deaf  young  people  await  the 
benefits  of  an  NTID  education  —  an  education  which  ensures 
success  and  productivity  in  a  "hearing"  work  force  —  but  NTID 
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cannot  move  forward  in  its  mission  as  long  as  it  continues  to 
operate  on  a  static  budget. 

When  the  President  released  his  budget  request  for  fiscal 
year  1992,  the  Department  of  Education  recommended  that  NTID  be 
funded  at  the  same  level  as  in  fiscal  year  1991.     This  marks 
several  consecutive  years  that  NTID  has  been  forced  to  manage  with 
less  funding  than  it  has  needed  to  cover  built-in  costs,  the  costs 
associated  with  unanticipated  problems  such  as  repetitive  motion 
injury  (RMI)  among  interpreters,  and  the  costs  of  keeping  pace 
with  classroom  technology  advancements  and  salary  adjustments  for 
faculty  and  staff. 

During  this  period  of  level-funding,  NTID  undertook  several 
commendable  measures  both  to  reduce  expenditures  and  raise 
revenues  from  other  sources.     Thirty-five  positions  were 
eliminated  in  1988  and  another  six  in  1990.     Departmental  budgets 
have  been  held  constant  or  reduced  for  the  past  eight  years,  and 
over  the  past  four  years,  NTID  has  been  using  monies  set  aside  for 
maintenance  to  help  offset  operational  shortfalls  in  its  budget. 
During  this  same  four  year  period,  NTID  purchased  over  $2  million 
less  equipment  than  is  actually  needed  by  its  students.    On  the 
revenue  side,  NTID  has  nearly  quadrupled  tuition.  Clearly, 
whatever  flexibility  existed  in  the  NTID  budget  was  wrung  out  long 
ago. 

In  order  for  NTID  to  cope  with  the  crises  and  issues  outlined 
above  and,  at  the  same  time,  continue  to  provide  their  students 
the  same  level  of  service  in  FY  1992  as  in  FY  1991,  the  NTID 
administration  projects  that  it  will  need  $4.8  million  in  addition 
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to  the  funding  recommended  in  the  President's  FY  1992  budget. 
NTID  has  already  identified  approximately  $1.8  million  in  the  form 
of  additional  revenue  increases,  personnel  reductions  and 
efficiencies,  and  the  deferral  of  lower  priority  maintenance  and 
capital  expenditures.     This  leaves  NTID  with  a  $3  million 
shortfall  for  which  I  am  respectfully  asking  this  Subcommittee  to 
approve  additional  federal  funding. 

Chairman  Natcher  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  hope  you 
will  join  me  in  acknowledging  the  outstanding  work  that  NTID  has 
accomplished  in  23  years  of  service  to  deaf  students.     We  know 
that  in  10  to  13  years,  NTID  graduates  will  pay  back  the  federal 
government  for  the  cost  of  their  education  in  the  form  of  income 
taxes.     Given  the  95  percent  work  placement  rate  for  NTID 
graduates,  the  Subcommittee  can  be  assured  that  NTID  is  a 
risk-free  investment.     I  ask  the  Subcommittee  to  recognize  NTID  as 
an  operating  entity  which  suffers  the  effects  of  inflation  in  many 
ways.     The  Institute  desperately  needs  budget  relief  to  do  all 
that  we  in  Congress  have  asked  them  to  do  for  America's  deaf 
population.     I  have  complete  confidence  in  NTID's  stewardship  and 
I  hope  you  will  concur  in  this  confidence  by  granting  its  FY  1992 
recuest  for  $3  million  in  additional  funding. 


STATEMENT  BY  REPRESENTATIVE  WAYNE  OWENS 
TESTIFYING  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  SENIOR  COMPANION  PROGRAM 
MAY  21,  1991 

MR.    CHAIRMAN,   TODAY  I  AM  HERE  TO  TESTIFY  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE 
SENIOR  COMPANION  PROGRAM.      AS  YOU  PREPARE  TO  MARKUP  THE  FY  1992 
LABOR/HSS  APPROPRIATIONS  BILL,    I  WOULD  APPRECIATE  YOU  CONSIDER 
SOME  RECOMMENDATIONS  I  HAVE  FOR  THIS  PROGRAM. 

AS  YOU  KNOW,    SENIOR  COMPANIONS  ARE  LOW-INCOME  AMERICANS  AGED 
60  AND  OVER  WHO  SERVE  TWENTY  HOURS  PER  WEEK  IN  PROVIDING  CARE  TO 
THEIR  PEERS  IN  NEED,    SUCH  AS  THE  HOMEBOUND  ELDERLY,   VICTIMS  OF 
ALZHEIMER'S  DISEASE,   AND  HOSPICE  PATIENTS.      IN  ADDITION,  SENIOR 
COMPANIONS  PROVIDE  RESPITE  CARE  TO  FAMILIES  CARING  FOR  THE  FRAIL 
ELDERLY.      SENIOR  COMPANIONS  RECEIVE  A  SMALL  STIPEND,  CURRENTLY 
$2.35  PER  HOUR.      LAST  YEAR  7,800  SENIOR  COMPANIONS  ACROSS  THE 
NATION  ASSISTED  OVER  23,000  INDIVIDUALS  IN  NEED  OF  SUPPORTIVE 
ASSISTANCE. 

CONSIDERING  THE  FACT  THAT  THE  AVERAGE  COST  OF  NURSING  HOME 
CARE  IS  APPROACHING  $30,000  ANNUALLY,   THE  COST  EFFECTIVENESS  OF 
THE  SENIOR  COMPANION  PROGRAM  BECOMES  READILY  EVIDENT.      IT  COSTS 
APPROXIMATELY  $3,500  PER  YEAR  TO  SUPPORT  ONE  SENIOR  COMPANION 
VOLUNTEER.      EACH  SENIOR  COMPANION  WORKS  WITH  THREE  TO  FOUR 
CLIENTS  A  WEEK,   HELPING  THEM  TO  STAY  AS  INDEPENDENT  AS  POSSIBLE 
FOR  AS  LONG  AS  POSSIBLE  -  HELPING  THEM  TO  REMAIN  IN  THEIR  OWN 
HOMES  AND  OUT  OF  INSTITUTIONAL  SETTINGS. 

FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1992,    I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  RECOMMEND  A  FEDERAL 
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BUDGET  OF  $29,250  MILLION,   AN  INCREASE  OF  $1,680  MILLION,  OR 
APPROXIMATELY  6.1  PERCENT. 

THE  REQUEST  IS  KEEPING  WITHIN  THE  PARAMETERS  OF  LAST  YEAR'S 
BUDGET  RESOLUTION  WHICH  ALLOWED  FOR  DOMESTIC  PROGRAM  INCREASES  IN 
LINE  WITH  INFLATION. 

THIS   INCREASE  WOULD  COVER  THE  COST  OF  AN  AUTHORIZED  15  CENT 
PER  HOUR  STIPEND  INCREASE  FOR  THE  LOW-INCOME  SENIOR  COMPANIONS, 
PROVIDE  FUNDING  FOR  A  LIMITED  NUMBER  OF  PROGRAMS  OF  NATIONAL 
SIGNIFICANCE,   AND  PROVIDE  LIMITED  RELIEF  TO  PROJECTS  AS  THEY  TRY 
TO  MAINTAIN  SERVICES,    DESPITE  INFLATIONARY  PRESSURES. 

MR.    CHAIRMAN,    I  WOULD  AGAIN  LIKE  TO  THANK  YOU  FOR  THIS 
OPPORTUNITY  TO  TESTIFY  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  SENIOR  COMPANION  PROGRAM 
AND  FOR  CONSIDERING  MY  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  INCREASED  FUNDING. 
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TESTIMONY 
of 

CONGRESSMAN  AL  SWIFT 
before  the 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR,  HHS  AND  EDUCATION 
of  the 

APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE 
May  16,  1991 


Chairman  Natcher,   I  am  pleased  to  submit  my  statement  of  support  for  the 
Job  Corps  50-50  program.     The  50-50  plan  is  a  long-term  initiative  designed  to 
strengthen  the  existing  program  as  well  as  open  50  new  Job  Corps  centers  over 
the  next  decade  in  an  effort  to  serve  50%  more  of  the  eligible  youth.  I 
strongly  support  the  $1.16  billion  investment  in  our  nation's  at-risk  youth. 


Rather  than  drawing  on  the  general  facts  and  figures  which  clearly 
demonstrate  the  success  of  the  program,   I  would  like  to  focus  on  a  specific 
example  of  how  the  Job  Corps  program  has  changed  the  life  of  one  young  man 
from  my  District.     Aaron  Trapp  who  is  currently  in  the  Cascades  Job  Corps 
program  in  Sedro  Woolley,  Washington,  was  recently  here  in  Washington  D.C.  to 
testify  before  the  Employment  Opportunities  Subcommittee  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee.     I  submit  for  you  an  essay  written  by  Aaron  which  describes 
the  traumatic  things  he  has  experienced  in  his  young  life  and  how  the  Job 
Corps  program  has  afforded  him  an  opportunity  that  he  never  thought  existed. 
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CASCADES  JOB  CORPS  CENTER 
P.O.  Box  819  •  2267  Noithem  Stat*  Road 
Sedro-WooUey.  WA  982S4  •  (206)  856-3400 


What  Job  Corps  Means  to  Me 


Aaron 

Hi,  my  name  it  Aaron  Trapp, 
and  rd  like  to  share  my  iteiy 
with  you. 

I  was  raised  in  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  in  a  neighborhood  called 
Flatbush,  one  of  the  toughest 
places  in  New  York.  My  family 
was  very  poor  and  not  well  edu- 
cated. My  little  sister  ran  away 
when  times  got  tough  at  home. 
Two  months  later,  she  was  found 
against  a  tree  with  a  needle  in 
her  arm.  She  died  of  an  overdose 
of  heroin.  She  was  11  years  old. 

My  mother  committed  suicide 
a  couple  of  years  later  with  a  shot 
gun.  I  discovered  her  body  one 
day  after  school.  After  my 
mother's  suicide,  I  went  in  and 
out  of  institutions. 

Where  I  came  from  no  one  was 
a  success.  My  mother  was  a 
prostitute,  and  my  father  was 
her  pimp.  Everyone  around  me 
was  just  like  my  mom  or  dad;  a 
druiUc,  a  junkie,  or  a  dreamer.  So 
I  thought  that  I  would  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  my  father,  be- 


cause all  that  I  could  do  was  feel 
sorry  for  myself.  And  after  trying 
to  commit  suicide,  I  sat  down  one 
night  and  decided  to  make  a 
change.  I  contacted  the  Big 
Brother  Association,  and  got  a 
big  brother  who  told  me  about  a 
place  called  Job  Corps.  Little  did 
I  knew  that  it  would  be  the  best 
thing  that  has  ever  happened  to 
me. 

I  have  a  life  now.  My  accom- 
plishments include  earning  my 
GEO.  Fm  the  first  person  in  my 
family  to  get  that  far  academi- 
cally. The  day  that  I  received  my 
GED,  my  dream  came  true.  As 
tears  rolled  down  my  face,  I  knew 
that  I  had  done  something  that 
would  have  pleased  my  mother. 

I  new  plan  on  completing  my 
trade.  Dental  Assisting,  and  go- 
ing on  to  college  to  become  a 
Dental  Hygienist  At  last,  I'm 
making  a  difference  for  my  future. 
Having  an  education  means  a  lot 
to  me  now. 

Job  Corps  won't  help  every- 


one.  If  asked  by  a  prospective 
student,  I  would  say,  ^f  you  come 
to  Job  Corps,  be  prepared  to  work 
on  beinga  success.  It  doesn't  come 
without  hard  work.  I  can  do  what 
I  want  to  do  and  be  who  I  want  to 
be.  So  can  you!  It  doesn't  matter 
where  you're  from,  or  what  your 
background  is.  Job  Corps  arms 
are  always  open  no  matter  who 
you  are.  I  felt  better  than  I  have 
ever  felt  before.  No  matter  what 
you  have  gone  through,  give 
yourself  a  chance  to  make  the 
best  of  the  hard  times.  Tve  learned 
from  my  mistakes,  and  with  Job 
Corps  I  know  that  ni  come  out  on 
top.  You  and  I  are  the  future  and 
we  need  to  love  and  encourage 
one  another  to  be  the  best  that  we 
can  be:* 

Job  Corps  has  given  me  a 
reason  to  wake  up  in  the  morning, 
and  the  pride  and  confidence  to 
move  into  the  future.  For  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  I  am  a  success! 
Thanks  Job  Corps! 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  Aaron  Trapp's  own  words  make  the  strongest 
case  for  the  50-50  plan  and  the  Job  Corps  in  general.     Aaron's  success  at  the 
Cascades  Job  Corps  Center  is  not  unique.     The  Cascades  Center  has  a  job 
placement  average  of  98.2%  with  a  91%  job  retention  average  after  five  years. 
There  are  thousands  of  examples  just  like  Aaron  where  young  men  and  women  who 
would  normally  fall  through  the  cracks  are  given  new  hope  for  success.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  recognize  and  appreciate  the  tremendous  challenge  that  you  and  the 
subcommittee  must  undertake  with  so  many  worthy  programs  and  too  few  dollars. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  Job  Corps  50-50  plan  receives  favorable  consideration 
so  that  we  can  provide  poor  and  disadvantaged  youth  with  the  opportunities 
they  so  richly  deserve. 
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Chairman  Natcher,  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  am  pleased  to  submit  my 
statement  of  support  for  the  continued  funding  of  two  programs  which  are 
extremely  vital  to  the  low- income  people  of  our  country.     These  programs,  the 
Low  Income  Home  Energy  Assistance  Program  (LIHEAP)  and  the  Community  Services 
Block  Grant  (CSBG)  provide  much  needed  energy  assistance  and  emergency 
services  to  millions  of  Americans. 


The  Community  Action  Agencies  in  my  District,   in  the  State  of  Washington 
and  across  the  nation  rely  heavily  on  the  funding  for  LIHEAP  and  CSBG  in  order 
to  provide  basic  services  to  the  poor  and  low- income.     Mr.  Chairman,  as  you 
recall  in  the  101st  Congress,  we  passed  the  National  Affordable  Housing  Act 
which  affirms  the  national  goal  that  "every  American  family  be  able  to  afford 
a  decent  home  in  a  suitable  environment."    And  yet,  how  decent  can  we  expect 
that  home  to  be  if  a  person  is  unable  to  stay  warm  in  the  winter?  LIHEAP 
funds  have  made  a  tremendous  contribution  to  securing  a  "decent  home  in  a 
suitable  environment . " 


In  1989,  LIHEAP  funds  provided  heating  and  winter-crisis  assistance  to 
nearly  6  million  homes  and  yet  the  number  of  households  that  are  federally 
eligible  for  assistance  is  nearly  26  million.     And  with  the  economy  in 
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recession,  the  low- income  population  continues  to  grow  making  the  need  for 
energy  assistance  even  greater.     Additionally,  the  overall  energy  costs 
continue  to  rise- -oil,  electricity,  and  natural  gas  all  have  substantially 
increased  in  cost  over  the  past  decade. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  as  the  LIHEAP  funds  help  millions  of  folks  through 
the  harsh  months  of  inclement  weather,  the  Community  Service  Block  Grant  helps 
folks  with  a  variety  of  programs  that  are  by  and  large  unavailable  to  the  poor 
and  low  income.     For  example,  CSBG  funds  have  been  used  for  youth,  housing, 
transportation,  nutrition,  child  care,  literacy  and  substance  abuse  programs. 
Clearly,  each  of  these  investments  is  worthy- -whether  it  brings  a  healthy  meal 
to  a  child,  freedom  from  addictive  drugs  to  an  adolescent  or  literature  to  a 
once  illiterate  adult.     The  flexibility  of  the  CSBG  funds  have  allowed 
Community  Action  Agencies  to  offer  such  a  wide  variety  of  important  and 
critically  needed  services  as  well  as  help  leverage  additional  resources  from 
state,  local  and  private  organizations;  to  be  specific,  for  every  CSBG  dollar, 
over  $3  of  combined  state,  local  and  private  funds  were  raised. 

It  is  my  strong  hope  that  the  subcommittee  affords  favorable  funding 
consideration  to  both  the  LIHEAP  and  CSBG  programs  at  a  time  when  these 
services  are  desperately  needed.     At  a  minimum,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the 
subcommittee  to  at  least  maintain  current  service  levels  for  Fiscal  Year  1992 
as  well  as  maintain  the  contingency  fund  for  the  LIHEAP  program.     I  wish  you 
well  as  you  sort  through  this  most  challenging  process  and  I  am  deeply 
grateful  for  your  past  support  of  these  very  important  programs. 
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As  we  prepare  to  enter  a  new  century,  a  paramount  concern  for  Congress  must 
be  our  nation's  capacity  to  maintain  its  technological  leadership  against  intensifying 
competition  from  abroad.  The  Department  of  Education  administers  an  important 
program  that  will  help  sustain  our  preeminence  in  science  and  technology  by  increasing 
the  supply  of  talented  young  Americans  pursuing  careers  in  teaching  and  research  in 
areas  of  national  need.  Last  year,  the  Administration  called  for  a  nearly  $10  million 
increase  in  this  program.  Graduate  Assistance  in  Areas  of  National  Need,  from  $15.8  million 
to  $25.5  million,  and  Congress  wisely  supported  that  request.  Although  reduced 
slightly  by  an  across-the-board  cut,  the  program's  final  funding  of  $24.9  million  was 
sufficient  to  support  a  new  competition  of  nearly  $17  million  after  funding  continuing 
awards.  I  strongly  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  provide  a  similar  increase  for  the  program 
this  year  to  an  FY  1992  level  of  $35  million.  This  funding  level  would  be  sufficient  to 
support  a  new  competition  of  just  over  $15  million,  dose  to  the  level  of  new  support 
provided  this  year. 

After  the  shock  of  Sputnik  in  1957,  this  nation  built  a  national  capacity  in  science 
and  technology  that  fueled  our  enormous  post-war  economic  expansion  and  provided 
the  technological  superiority  essential  to  our  national  security.  That  technological 
superiority  is  now  in  jeopardy.  Our  R&D  workforce  is  increasingly  sustained  by 
foreign  nationals,  as  the  nimiber  of  U.S.  citizens  pursuing  scientific  careers  falls  behind 
the  demand.  Foreign  students,  faculty,  and  industrial  scientists  bring  with  them  a  rich 
array  of  talent;  but  it  is  a  source  of  talent  which  will  become  inaeasingly  unreliable  as 
the  demand  for  that  talent-and  the  capacity  to  support  it-increases  in  their  home 
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countries.  The  dramatic  development  of  science  and  technology  in  the  countries  with 
which  we  compete  is  evident: 

•  Europe  continues  to  overtake  the  U.S.  in  its  investment  in  civilian  R&D:  in 
1989,  the  combined  civilian  R&D  expenditures  of  the  European  Community 
(EC)  and  the  European  Free  Trade  Association  (EFTA)  exceeded  ours  for  the 
first  time:  the  EC  alone  may  soon  surpass  us. 

•  Since  1963,  the  fraction  of  our  population  engaged  in  science  and  engineering 
has  not  changed,  while  the  corresponding  proportion  has  tripled  in  Japan  and 
West  Germany. 

•  The  U.S.  now  trails  France,  West  Germany,  Japan,  and  the  U.K.  in  the 
percentage  of  students  selecting  engineering  as  their  first  degree,  and  we  trail 
all  but  Japan  in  the  percentage  selecting  the  natural  sciences. 

The  demand  for  highly  educated  talent  in  science,  engineering,  and  other  critical 
fields  will  grow  sharply  into  the  next  century.  The  principal  forces  driving  this  demand 
will  be  the  following:  the  growth  in  industrial  and  governmental  R&D  necessary  to 
maintain  international  competitiveness,  an  increase  in  faculty  replacement  demand 
echoing  the  sharp  increase  in  faculty  hiring  in  the  late  '50s  and  the  '60s,  and  a 
substantial  increase  in  college  enrollment  beginning  in  the  latter  part  of  this  decade. 
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Projections  by  the  National  Science  Foundation  and  other  analysts  show  that 
under  current  trends,  the  future  supply  of  scientific  personnel  will  fall  well  short  of 
demand.  The  supply  of  college  graduates  with  science  and  engineering  degrees  will 
aln\ost  certainly  decline  over  the  next  decade  because  the  size  of  the  college-age 
population  will  continue  to  decline  until  19%  or  1997,  and  the  percentage  of  college 
students  earning  degrees  in  science  and  engineering  is  unlikely  to  inaease  fast  enough 
to  compensate. 

This  will  only  aggravate  the  trends  at  the  graduate  level,  where  the  percentage  of 
Ph.D.s  earned  in  our  universities  by  U,S.  citizens  has  declined  for  over  two  decades.  In 
1972, 80%  of  physical  science  doctorates  awarded  by  U.S.  universities  went  to  U.S. 
citizens;  by  1988,  that  percentage  had  dropped  to  less  than  65%.  In  engineering,  the 
percentage  Ph.D.s  earned  by  U.S.  citizens  dropped  from  67%  in  1972  to  46%  in  1988. 

Non- Asian  minorities  and  women  remain  severely  underrepresented  in  doctoral 
education.  In  1988,  blacks  earned  3.7%  of  Ph.D.s  awarded  to  U.S.  citizens,  yet  they 
make  up  12%  of  the  population.  Hispanics,  who  make  up  6.5%  of  the  population, 
received  2.6%  of  Ph.D.s.  Although  the  number  of  female  doctorates  increased 
substantially  over  the  last  decade  to  35%  of  total  Ph.D.s  in  1988,  less  than  7%  of 
engineering  Ph.D.s  and  16%  of  physical  sciences  Ph.D.s  went  to  women. 

Continuation  of  these  trends  will  result  in  a  substantial  shortfall  of  Ph.D.s 
beginning  before  the  end  of  the  decade  and  extending  well  into  the  next  centurv. 
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At  least  one  of  the  factors  contributing  to  this  divergence  of  Ph.D.  supply  and 
demand  has  been  the  decline  in  available  financial  support.  In  1969,  the  federal 
government  funded  approximately  80,000  graduate  stipends-60,000  fellowships  and 
traineeships  and  20,000  research  assistantships.  Today  the  federal  government  funds 
about  13,000  fellowships  and  traineeships.  This  drop  was  partially  offset  by  an  increase 
in  support  through  research  assistantships,  from  20,000  in  1969  to  37,000  currently. 
However,  that  still  left  an  aggregate  decline  from  80,000  graduate  stipends  in  1969  to 
50,000  today. 

To  help  provide  universities  with  the  resources  needed  to  increase  the  number  of 
U.S.  citizens  earning  Ph.D.s  in  critical  fields,  I  sponsored  Graduate  Assistance  in  Areas  of 
National  Need  during  the  last  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  This 
program  awards  three-year  grants  on  a  competitive  basis  to  high  quality  graduate 
departments  to  provide  the  necessary  resources  for  these  departments  to  increase  the 
number  of  students  educated  in  their  doctoral  programs  through  need-based  fellowship 
support  for  talented  students  selected  by  those  departments.  With  the  support  of  this 
Subcommittee,  this  program  hjas  been  funded  in  each  of  the  four  years  since  it  was 
authorized.  However,  the  pattern  of  funding  has  been  uneven: 

•  The  program  was  first  funded  in  FY  1988  at  $7.7  nuUion.  The  Secretary 
designated  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  and  engineering  as  areas  of 
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national  need  to  receive  support.  Three  hundred  twenty-nine  institutions 
submitted  proposak.  Grants  were  awarded  to  42  academic  departments  in  30 
institutions,  providing  fellowship  support  for  approximately  480  students. 

•  In  FY  1989,  the  program  received  $12.8  million,  $7.7  million  for  the  continuing 
students  and  $5.1  million  for  the  second  dass  of  fellows.  Three  himdred 
institutions  submitted  proposals,  and  32  departments  received  grants, 
providing  fellowship  support  for  318  new  students. 

•  In  FY  1990,  the  appropriation  of  $15.8  million  left  only  $3  million  for  a  new 
dass  after  meeting  obligations  to  continuing  students.  Only  about  188  new 
students  were  supported. 

•  This  downward  trend  was  reversed  with  the  FY  1991  appropriation  of  $24.9 
million,  which  will  fund  65  to  70  new  departmental  grants  supporting 
approximately  1,100  students.  Foreign  languages  have  been  added  to 
mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  and  engineering  as  an  eligible  field  for 
support. 

•  The  provision  of  $35  million  this  year  would  sustain  the  recovery  of  program 
funding  and  permit  the  award  of  35  to  40  new  departmental  grants 
supporting  approximately  665  students. 
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May  21,  1991 

STATEMENT  BY  CONGRESSMAN  BOB  STUMP 
REGARDING  IMPACT  AID 
HEARING  BEFORE  THE  APPROPRIATION  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  LABOR,   HHS,   AND  EDUCATION 
WEDNESDAY,  MAY  15,  1991 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  submit  testimony  for  the  record 
strongly  supporting  the  Impact  Aid  Program. 

The  Impact  Aid  program,  as  it  relates  to  maintenance  and 
operation  of  school  facilities,  provides  financial  assistance  to 
local  school  districts  in  areas  where  enrollments  and  local 
revenues  are  adversely  affected  by  federal  activities.  Many 
school  districts  in  Arizona  rely  on  funds  from  Impact  Aid,  and 
are  dependent  on  the  program  to  supply  more  than  half  of  their 
annual  operating  budgets.     Impact  Aid  funds  are  the  life  blood 
for  many  schools  in  the  Third  Congressional  District. 

In  the  1990  school  year,  12  school  districts  out  of  54  in 
Arizona,  roughly  22%,  received  100%  Category  A  funding  totalling 
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$28.2  million.     Roughly  26%  of  all  Arizona  school  districts 
affected  by  impact  aid  are  in  the  Third  District.  Arizona 
schools  receive  more  than  $60  million  in  Impact  Aid  funds 
annually,  the  third  largest  among  the  United  States.     The  largest 
percentage  of  impact  aid  dollars  go  to  districts  educating 
students  whose  parents  are  in  the  uniformed  services  and  to  those 
who  reside  on  Indian  lands. 

Under  regulations  by  the  Department  of  Education,   states  began  to 
equalize  per  pupil  spending  to  provide  equal  educational 
treatment  for  all  students,   irrespective  of  the  different  levels 
of  local  school  district  wealth. 

If  the  State's  equalization  program  meets  the  standards  of  the 
Impact  Aid  program,   the  State  may  consider  Impact  Aid  payments  as 
local  revenue  and  thus  reduce  State  education  aid  to  federally 
impacted  school  districts  by  a  specified  percentage.  However, 
the  formula  for  distributing  impact  aid  assistance  can  adversely 
affect  State  equalization  programs,  as  is  the  case  with  Arizona. 
Last  year,  there  was  a  question  as  to  whether  Arizona  qualifies 
under  federal  law  and  regulation  to  take  federal  impact  aid 
payments  into  consideration  in  determining  its  state  aid  to 
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school  districts.     If  a  state  qualifies,   it  receives 
certification  to  make  reductions  in  state  aid.     Although  Arizona 
has  received  certification  in  the  past,   the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education  found  the  State  to  be  non-compliant  for  FY89-90. 
Arizona  has  consistently  qualified  for  the  certification  for  the 
past  several  years.     The  State  believed  that  the  change  in  status 
was  attributed  to  a  change  in  staff  at  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education.     According  to  a  letter  from  the  State  to  the  Arizona 
Delegation,  the  State  said,   "former  interpretation  of  the  federal 
regulations  which  found  Arizona's  wealth  neutrality  test  to  be 
acceptable  are  now  being  questioned." 

The  State  believed  they  were  an  equalized  state  according  to  the 
intent  of  the  federal  regulations,  but  encountered  difficulties 
in  proving  their  equalized  status,  given  the  interpretation  of 
the  regulations. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Arizona  is  not  alone  in  this 
situation,  Kansas  and  Michigan  are  also  having  problems.     We  need 
to  work  with  the  Department  of  Education,  the  National 
Association  of  Federally  Impacted  Schools  and  state  governments 
to  ensure  fair  and  equitable  treatment  to  all  school  districts 
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relying  on  Impact  Aid. 

We  must  insure  a  level  of  education  beneficial  to  meeting  the 
needs  of  our  students  and  our  communities.     It  is  vital  that  we 
continue  to  recognize  a  federal  impact  and  responsibility, 
compensating  the  school  districts  for  government  activities  and 
the  resulting  loss  revenue. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  express  my  continued  support  for 
Impact  Aid. 
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South  Jersey  Gas  Company ' s 
Statement  on  the 
Low  Income  Home  Energy  Assistance  Program  (LIHEAP) 
By  Albert  V.  Ruggiero 
Vice  President,  Hiiman  Resources 

Chairman  Natcher  and  members  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Health,  Human  Services  and  Education, 
South  Jersey  Gas  Company  urges  you  to  support  increased 
funding  for  the  Low  Income  Home  Energy  Assistance  Program 
(LIHEAP)   for  fiscal  year  1992.     South  Jersey  Gas  Company 
(SJG)  serves  over  218,000  customers  in  all  or  part  of  the 
seven  southern  counties  of  New  Jersey. 

SJG  is  deeply  committed  to  meeting  the  energy  needs  of 
all  its  customers,  including  those  who  are  on  low  or  fixed 
incomes.     SJG  has  long  supported  federal  energy  assistance 
programs  such  as  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services' 
LIHEAP.     In  addition,  SJG  supports  New  Jersey's  LIFELINE 
program  for  elderly  and  disabled  residents  and  has  also 
instituted  its  own  program  of  utility  credit  for  customers 
who  fall  through  the  cracks  of  state  and  federal  assistance. 
Unfortunately,  people  still  fall  through  the  cracks. 

SJG  and  the  natural  gas  industry  urge  this  Sub-committee 
to  fund  LIHEAP  at  a  level  of  no  less  than  $1.7  billion  for  FY 
1992.     This  figure  represents  "current  services"  —  the  FY91 
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allocation  of  $1.6  billion  plus  inflation.     Further,  SJG 
opposes  the  FY92  Administration  request  of  $925  million, 
which  represents  a  42  percent  cut  over  the  current  year 
appropriation . 

SJG  supports  a  LIHEAP  program  that  is  adequately  funded. 
Most  studies  on  the  low-income  energy  problem  indicate  that 
past  LIHEAP  funding  levels,  including  the  highest  annual 
appropriations  of  $2.1  billion  in  FY  1985  and  $2.0  billion  in 
FY  1986,  have  fallen  significantly  short  of  the  need  for  fuel 
assistance.     An  estimated  24  million  households  in  this 
country  need  some  help  paying  utility  bills.     Presently,  only 
a  small  portion  of  these  consumers'  total  energy  costs  are 
covered  by  LIHEAP.     In  its  1989  report,  the  National  Consumer 
Law  Center  indicated  that  for  1988,  LIHEAP  funds  covered  less 
than  20  percent  of  the  energy  costs  for  eligible  households. 
The  average  LIHEAP  benefit  is  about  $194  a  year,  versus  about 
$1,000  in  energy  costs.     Ideally,  LIHEAP  funding  should  be 
sufficient  to  ensure  that  low-income  families  have  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  meet  their  energy  bills. 

LIHEAP  funding  cuts  affect  all  ratepayers  since  unpaid 
utility  bills  are  ultimately  borne  by  all  utility  consumers. 
Many  low- income  consumers  who  do  not  receive  energy 
assistance  simply  cannot  afford  to  pay  their  utility  bills. 
In  New  Jersey,  utilities  are  prevented  from  shutting  off 
customers  for  non  payment  during  the  winter  months.  If 
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manageable  payment  plans  cannot  be  worked  out  with  these 
customers,  the  cost  of  providing  service  is  ultimately 
considered  part  of  a  utility's  cost  of  service. 

To  millions  of  low-income  consumers,  LIHEAP  is  a  badly 
needed  safety  net.    While  energy  prices  have  stabilized, 
LIHEAP  recipients  still  spend  an  unduly  large  portion  of 
fcuaily  income  for  energy.     Part  of  the  fuel  price  stability 
is  due  to  lower  fuel  consumption,  which  directly  correlates 
with  the  relatively  mild  winters  we  have  experienced  during 
the  past  three  heating  seasons.     Congress  should  recognize 
that  a  return  to  normal  or  below  normal  weather  next  year 
would  lead  to  increased  fuel  consumption  which,  in  turn, 
would  cause  an  increase  in  the  percent  of  income  devoted  to 
home  heating. 

Despite  the  efforts  of  SJG,  state  funding  and  the  use  of 
oil  overcharge  funds,  the  need  for  adequate  federal  funding 
of  LIHEAP  remains  imperative.     South  Jersey  Gas  Company 
respectfully  urges  you  to  support  LIHEAP  funding  of  $1.7 
billion  for  FY92.     Thank  you. 
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CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

TESTIMONY  BEFORE; 
APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR-HEALTH 
AND     HUMAN  SERVICES-EDUCATION 
MAY  21,  1991 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify  on 
the  Department  of  Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Education  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriations  for  1992. 

The  distressful  impact  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  its  implementation 
in  Appalachian  Ohio  will  I'm  afraid  be  comparable  in  economic  terms 
to  what  the  tragic  typhon  was  to  Bangladesh.     In  addition  to  the 
devastating  loss  of  thousands  of  jobs  in  the  mining  industry  itself, 
the  ripple  effect  will  likely  fracture  business  stability  and  the 
fragile  tax  base  of  rural  southeastern  Ohio  and  the  surrounding 
Appalachian  region.     I  opposed  the  Clean  Air  Act — not  because  I  am 
opposed  to  realistic  environmental  goals — but  because  Title  IV  of 
the  Act  ignored  the  NAPAP  study  which  we  spent  over  $500  million  on. 
The  Act  did  not  remotely  consider  the  baby  or  the  bath  water:  both 
were  tossed.     During  House  debate  on  the  Act,  I  backed  the  Clean  Air 
Employment  Transition  Assistance  Program  as  a  vehicle  for  moving 
workers  from  one  job  market  to  another  in  anticipation  of  the  Act 
steamrolling  over  our  areas  miners. 

Whether  utilities  in  Ohio  switch  to  low  sulfur  coal  or  install 
costly  scrubbers  to  meet  environmental  mandates  remains  to  be 
determined.     That  issue  is  of  paramount  importance  in  my  home  State 
of  Ohio.     What  is  apparent,  at  this  critical  juncture,  is  the  fact 
that  economic  upheaval  will  result  as  the  region  and  its  workforce 
is  choked  mercilessly  by  the  tightening  regulatory  and  statutory 
strings  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.     Just  as  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
free  lunch,  there  too,  is  no  cost- free  clean  air  ahead:     everyone  is 
going  to  pay.     If  that  burden  falls  heaviest  upon  the  conscientous 
mine  worker — as  it  appears  it  will — then  Congress  has  the  obligation 
now  to  fund  a  comprehensive  program  that  will  give  these  workers  the 
assistance  they  both  need  and  deserve  to  once  again  become 
productive  members  of  our  economy. 

I  urge  the  subcommittee's  full  acceptance  of  the  $50,000,000  which 
would  be  earmarked  to  assist  coal  miners  and  other  workers 
dislocated  as  a  consequence  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1990. 
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statement  of 

BRUCE  E.   SPIVEY,  M.D. 

in  support  of 

THE  CITIZENS'  BUDGET  PROPOSAL 

for  the 

NATIONAL  EYE  INSTITUTE 

for  Fiscal  Year  1992 

Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education  and  Related  Agencies 

THE  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

May  9,  1991 


Bruce  E.  Spivey,  M.D.,  is  President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer 
of  Pacific  Presbyterian  Medical  Center,  Executive  Vice  President 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Ophthalmology,  President  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer  of  the  California  Healthcare  System,  and 
Chairman  of  the  California  Commission  on  Health  Care  Policy  and 
Financing.     His  public  service  has  involved  numerous  federal 
health  care  advisory  committees,  including  the  HHS  Graduate 
Medical  Education  National  Advisory  Committee,  the  Special 
Medical  Advisory  Group  of  the  Veterans  Administration,  and  the 
National  Advisory  Eye  Council  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.     The  author  of  more  than  100  scientific,  educational  and 
management  articles  and  publications.  Dr.  Spivey  is  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Ophthalmic  Publishing  Company,  the 
Pacific  Vision  Foundation,  and  Voluntary  Hospitals  of  America. 
Among  his  many  professional  affiliations  are  the  American  Medical 
Association,  the  American  Ophthalmological  Society,  the  Council 
of  Medical  Specialty  Societies,  and  the  International  Council  of 
Ophthalmology . 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee:     I  am  Dr.  Bruce 
E.  Spivey,  President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  Pacific 
Presbyterian  Medical  Center  and  Executive  Vice  President  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Ophthalmology.    I  am  pleased  to  represent 
Research  to  Prevent  Blindness,  the  world's  leading  voluntary 
organization  in  support  of  eye  research,  in  presenting  the  Fiscal 
Year  1992  Citizens'  Budget  Proposal  for  the  National  Eye 
Institute  (NEI) . 

As  a  member  of  the  National  Advisory  Eye  Council,  I  have 
participated  in  the  development  of  the  NEI's  new  five-year  plan, 
entitled  Vision  Research  -  A  National  Plan  1992-1996.    This  plan, 
a  comprehensive  assessment  of  the  status  of  vision  research,  will 
enable  the  National  Eye  Institute  to  foster  a  research  agenda 
that  will  address  areas  of  greatest  need  and  opportunity.  Five 
panels  of  scientific  experts  have  provided  guidance  in  defining 
NEI  research  priorities  outlined  in  the  plan. 

The  Fiscal  Year  1992  Citizens'  Budget  Proposal  of  $342.1 
million  would  provide  the  National  Eye  Institute  with  funds  that 
are  essential  to  the  pursuit  of  its  five-year  plan,  and  the 
continuation  of  research  that  is  rapidly  increasing  our  knowledge 
of  the  processes  underlying  eye  disease  —  scientific  objectives 
that  are  crucial  in  advancing  our  ability  to  prevent  blindness 
and  visual  loss. 

Last  year,  despite  tremendous  deficit  reduction  pressures. 
Congress  provided  the  National  Eye  Institute  with  an  increase 
over  the  previous  year's  budget.    The  vision  community 
appreciates  and  is  encouraged  by  the  commitment  to  sight-saving 
research  that  was  demonstrated  in  the  Fiscal  Year  1991 
appropriations  cycle.    However,  the  level  of  National  Eye 
Institute  funding  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  rising  costs  of 
research,  and  it  is  falling  behind  the  level  of  support  provided 
to  the  other  components  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
The  NEI  share  of  the  NIH  budget  fell  from  3.4%  in  fiscal  1990  to 
3.3%  in  fiscal  1991,  representing  a  loss  of  $6,493,000  that  is 
urgently  needed  to  sustain  the  current  level  of  eye  research. 

As  you  know,  the  National  Eye  Institute  is  the  only  federal 
organization  whose  primary  mission  is  to  protect  and  preserve  the 
visual  health  of  the  American  people.    The  fruits  of  NEI- 
supported  research  have  provided  the  18,000  practicing 
ophthalmologists  that  I  represent  in  the  American  Academy  of 
Ophthalmology  with  an  ever-expanding  array  of  therapeutic 
modalities  that  today  save  the  sight  of  hvindreds  of  thousands  of 
people  who  just  five  or  ten  years  ago  would  have  been  blind. 

NEI  clinical  trials  have  been  crucial  in  establishing  the 
efficacy  of  proposed  treatments  for  blinding  disorders.  Diabetic 
retinopathy,  an  ocular  complication  of  diabetes  caused  by  a 
deterioration  of  blood  vessels  that  nourish  the  retina,  is  the 
major  cause  of  career-disrupting  sight  loss  and  blindness  among 
Americans  today.    Twelve  million  people  have  diabetes,  an 
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enormous  group  of  patients  who  are  25  times  more  at  risk  of 
blindness  than  the  general  population.    Because  diabetic 
retinopathy  so  often  strikes  in  the  peak  years  of  individual 
productivity,  its  victims  face  a  dramatic  decline  in  the  quality 
of  life  and  in  their  ability  to  support  themselves  and  their 
families. 

NEI  clinical  trials  have  demonstrated  that  timely  laser 
surgery  can  reduce  the  risk  of  visual  loss  due  to  diabetic 
retinopathy  by  at  least  50%.    The  American  Academy  of 
Ophthalmology,  through  its  Diabetes  2000  program,  is  working  to 
translate  these  clinical  trial  results  into  direct  patient  care. 
It  is  estimated  that  implementation  of  the  procedure  can  preserve 
the  useful  vision  of  more  than  30,000  working-age  Americans  each 
year  at  a  potential  savings  to  the  federal  government  of  more 
than  $400,000,000  annually.    A  major  component  of  our  program  is 
professional  education  to  encourage  collaboration  between 
ophthalmologists  and  other  physicians  involved  in  the  care  of 
diabetic  patients. 

Eye  research  continues  to  produce  significant  advances  in 
the  battle  against  diabetic  retinopathy.    NEI  scientists  recently 
developed  the  first  animal  model  of  diabetic  eye  disease,  an 
important  achievement  that  will  allow  researchers  to  accelerate 
studies  of  retinal  changes  associated  with  diabetes  and  of  new 
strategies  for  the  treatment  and  eventual  prevention  of  the 
ocular  complications.     In  addition,  basic  research  at  the 
cellular  level  could  lead  to  a  medical  therapy  to  inhibit  the 
enzyme  activity  responsible  not  only  for  the  ocular  damage,  but 
for  degenerative  changes  in  other  organs  as  well. 

NEI-supported  research  is  becoming  increasingly  important  to 
ophthalmologists  in  their  efforts  to  preserve  the  sight  of  our 
rapidly  expanding  elderly  population.    Americans  in  their 
retirement  years  are  confronted  with  the  scourge  of  visual  loss 
and  blindness  from  cataracts,  glaucoma,  diabetic  retinopathy, 
age-related  macular  degeneration  (AMD) ,  and  many  other  ocular 
afflictions  to  which  the  elderly  are  especially  susceptible. 
Age-related  macular  degeneration  is  the  leading  cause  of  new 
blindness  in  people  aged  65  and  over  in  the  United  States,  a 
population  that  will  grow  to  34  million  by  1995.    Nearly  2 
million  of  them  will  have  AMD,  and  the  number  will  mount  to  6.3 
million  by  the  year  2030  if  we  do  not  initiate  a  major  scientific 
effort  right  now  to  control  this  disease. 

AMD  is  a  progressive  degeneration  of  the  macula,  the  central 
part  of  the  retina  that  provides  sharp  reading  vision.    When  the 
macula  is  damaged,  the  central  part  of  images  are  blurred  or 
blocked,  as  if  a  large  black  spot  had  been  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  picture. 

The  National  Eye  Institute  supports  a  number  of  basic  and 
clinical  investigations  designed  to  achieve  a  greater 
understanding  of  the  aging  eye.    The  Age-Related  Eye  Diseases 
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Study  (AREDS)  was  recently  initiated  to  follow  the  development 
and  progression  of  cataracts  and  age-related  macular  degeneration 
in  a  group  of  older  Americans.    This  multi-center  clinical  trial 
is  the  first  large-scale  attempt  to  track  risk  factors  that 
predispose  some  people  to  AMD.    Animal  research  and  observational 
epidemiologic  studies  suggest  that  diets  deficient  in  vitamins  c 
and       and  some  trace  minerals,  may  be  associated  with  the 
development  of  AMD.    A  clinical  trial  has  been  designed  that 
could  be  combined  with  the  AREDS  to  evaluate  nutritional 
supplements  as  possible  therapies  for  AMD. 

Hope  for  those  with  retinal  degenerative  disease  lies  not 
only  in  research  of  AMD,  but  in  neuroscientif ic  investigations 
that  are  the  focus  of  the  Decade  of  the  Brain  initiative.  Nearly 
40  percent  of  all  sensory  input  to  the  brain  originates  from  the 
eye.    An  expansion  of  scientific  efforts  to  understand  the 
development  and  control  of  visual  processing  could  greatly 
enhance  our  ability  to  manage  a  wide  range  of  eye  diseases  in 
which  the  retina  and  optic  nerve  are  damaged. 

Two  recent  advances  deserve  particular  note.  Investigators 
have  succeeded  in  halting  retinal  degeneration  by  transplanting 
retinal  pigment  epithelial  cells  in  an  animal  model  that  mimics 
retinitis  pigmentosa.    The  disease  also  has  been  suppressed  in 
this  animal  model  in  preliminary  studies  involving  the  injection 
into  the  retina  of  a  substance  called  a  growth  factor.    These  are 
first  steps  down  what  is  certain  to  be  a  long  road  toward  a 
practical  therapeutic  strategy  for  degenerative  retinal  disease, 
but  they  illustrate  both  the  extraordinary  progress  and  the 
exciting  potential  that  lies  in  NEI-funded  eye  research. 

Mr.  Chairman,  revolutionary  advances  in  scientific 
technology  have  created  an  extraordinary  climate  for 
unprecedented  achievement  in  saving  sight  over  the  next  decade 
and  beyond.    But  these  incredible  new  tools  will  be  of  little 
value  without  the  well-trained  scientists,  appropriate 
facilities,  and  financial  resources  that  are  needed  to  exploit 
their  enormous  potential.    The  National  Eye  Institute  has  done  an 
admirable  job  of  coordinating  the  most  productive  eye  research 
program  in  human  history,  and  it  must  be  provided  with  sufficient 
funding  to  accomplish  the  work  that  remains  to  be  done. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  commitment  that  this  committee  and  the 
Congress  have  demonstrated  in  the  past  to  the  NEI  and  its 
mission,  and  I  respectfully  request  that  you  recommend  approval 
of  the  Fiscal  Year  1992  Citizens'  Budget  Proposal  of  $342,171,000 
for  the  National  Eye  Institute.    I  sincerely  appreciate  the 
^  opportunity  to  present  this  testimony,  and  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
respond  to  any  questions.    Thank  you. 
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Chairman  Natcher  and  other  distinguished  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  thank 
you  for  an  opportunity  to  provide  additional  information  on  the  Job  Corps  "50-50  Plan" 
and  what  such  a  program  expansion  would  mean  for  the  City  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Chairman,  everyday  there's  a  new  article  or  study  on  the  American  economy 
and  how  it's  growing  and  changing  moment  by  moment  The  race  for  technological 
advancement  and  our  country's  role  in  the  larger  global  marketplace  has  been  under  intense 
scrutiny.  These  are  critical  issues  for  the  nation's  long-term  well-being  and  it's  important 
that  we  take  steps  now  to  address  them. 

The  health  of  the  national  economy  and  America's  global  competitiveness  depends 
upon  contributions  from  every  worker  and  potential  worker.  We  all  benefit  when  each  one 
of  us  has  access  to  quality  education  and  economic  opportunities.  Government  and 
business  leaders  contend  that  by  the  year  2000,  more  than  70  percent  of  American  jobs  will 
not  require  a  college  education.  There  is  a  widening  gap,  however,  between  the  nation's 
education  system's  capacity  to  provide  skilled  workers  and  employer  demand  for  such 
workers.  We  must  bridge  that  gap. 

Many  non-college  bound  and  high  school  drop-cat  youth  need  assistance  in 
preparing  for  work  in  the  present  economy. 

Too  many  young  people,  for  a  variety  of  societal  or  personal  reasons,  have  not  succeeded 
in  the  traditional  public  school  setting,  or  are  unemployed  and  lack  requisite  education  and 
skills  to  obtain  meaningful  employment.  The  Job  Corps  program  is  a  unique  tool  in 
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addressing  these  labor  market  problems  by  providing  job  skills  training  for  our  most 
severely  disadvantaged  youth. 

The  Job  Corps  program  provides  basic  education,  vocational  training,  job 
placement,  medical  support  and  other  services  for  hard-core,  unemployed,  undereducated 
youth,  and  its  effectiveness  has  been  well  documented.  According  to  data  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor,  in  program  year  1988,  the  Job  Corps  program  placement  rate  was  67 
percent  into  gainful,  unsubsidized  employment  and  17  percent  into  further  education  or 
advanced  training.  With  such  a  successful  record,  it  is  unfortunate  that  Job  Corps  is 
available  to  less  than  25  percent  of  the  youth  who  could  benefit  from  its  services. 

The  Job  Corps  "50-50  Plan"  developed  by  the  Job  Corps  community  proposes  to 
expand  services  to  poor  youth  by  50  percent  by  systematically  and  incrementally  opening 
50  new  Centers  during  the  next  five  years,  starting  in  1992.  The  Plan  also  includes 
improvements  in  existing  services  and  programs  for  youth  enrolled  in  Job  Corps,  such  as 
updating  the  educational  curriculum,  offering  advanced  vocational  training  courses, 
improving  essential  student  support  services,  and  offering  programs  to  better  serve 
females. 

At  the  end  of  10  years,  the  Job  Corps  50-50  Plan  will  be  fully  operational  and  the 
new  Centers  will  enable  the  program  to  serve  104,000  additional  youth  annually  ~ 
approximately  one-quarter  of  the  current  estimated  population  of  school  dropouts,  poor  and 
unemployed  youth.  The  FY 1992  request  to  fund  the  existing  program  and  initiate  the  Job 
Corps  50-50  Plan  is  $1.6  billion,  an  additional  $732.5  over  the  FY91  Appropriations  level 
of  $867.5  million. 

In  expanding  the  program,  it  is  important  that  the  new  Centers  be  built  where  the 
need  for  Job  Corps  services  are  the  greatest,  places  like  Chicago.  Young  people  in 
Chicago  face  immense  disadvantages  that  undercut  their  chances  to  be  successful  and 
productive.  Widespread  poverty,  concentrated  labor  market  problems,  and  inadequate  job 
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skills  preparation  limit  opportunities  in  a  local  economy  that  is  rapidly  restructuring  and  in 
which  job  prospects  are  more  geographically  dispersed. 

Over  45  percent  of  all  children  in  Qiicago  grow  up  poor.  There  are  approximately 
100,000  disadvantaged  young  people  age  16-21  in  Chicago  who  have  not  succeeded  in  the 
traditional  public  school  setting,  or  are  unemployed  and  lack  requisite  education  and  skills 
to  obtain  meaningful  employment.  Pervasive  poverty  contributes  to  an  environment  of 
dependency.  In  some  inner-city  neighborhoods,  nearly  half  of  the  population  receives 
public  welfare  assistance. 

Joblessness  in  those  areas  has  remained  at  depression  levels  even  after  the  longest 
sustained  national  economic  expansion  since  the  second  World  War.  Even  though  young 
people  account  for  just  6  percent  of  the  labor  force,  their  share  of  the  unemployed 
population  is  nearly  three  times  higher  at  17  percent.  The  apparent  lack  of  employment 
opportunities  mitigates  active  job  search  efforts  as  well  as  chances  of  actually  connecting 
with  jobs.  Less  than  two  of  every  five  teenagers  are  in  the  labor  force,  an  indicator  that 
there  exists  a  potentiallv  untapped  pool  of  workers.  It  also  suggests  that  official 
unemployment  statistics  understate  the  breadth  of  youth  labor  market  difficulties. 

The  performance  of  the  local  public  education  system  in  Chicago  is  under  severe 
criticism  in  the  face  of  secondary  school  completion  rates  of  only  50  percent.  Statistics 
from  the  City's  year-round  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA)  program  demonstrate  that 
basic  skills  levels  among  participants  who  do  not  complete  high  school  are  abysmal.  More 
than  three  quarters  of  high  school  dropouts  have  reading  levels  at  eighth  grade  or  lower, 
well  below  the  acceptable  standard  for  jobs  that  provide  adequate  income  and  future 
opportunities. 

The  extensive  restructuring  of  the  City's  job  base  over  the  last  decade  has 
constricted  the  opportunities  available  for  young  people  in  the  inner  city.  The  entry  level, 
blue  collar  factory  jobs  that  were  once  available  in  abundance  have  become  a  much  scarcer 
commodity. 
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Additionally,  jobs  in  the  metropolitan  area  are  less  concentrated  in  the  City. 
Chicago  now  accounts  for  just  40  percent  of  all  the  jobs  in  the  metropolitan  area,  down 
from  56  percent  in  1972.  The  dispersed,  far  flung  nature  of  suburban  employment 
contrasts  sharply  with  the  concentrated  arrangement  of  the  City's  under-utilized  labor  pool. 
Yet  that  spatial  dispersion  of  suburban  jobs  in  itself  constitutes  a  barrier  since  public 
transportation  is  impractical  and  high  cost  personal  transportation  is  required  of  those  who 
are  least  able  to  afford  it 

During  the  1980s,  the  transition  to  service  and  commercial  occupations  affected 
Chicago's  entire  residential  labor  force,  but  had  a  particularly  negative  impact  on  young 
adults  because  of  their  limited  skills,  experience,  and  competitive  disadvantage.  They  were 
clearly  not  in  a  position  to  prosper  as  a  result  of  labor  market  trends.  Youth  were  squeezed 
out  of  semi-skilled  factory  positions  as  the  number  of  jobs  declined  and  competition  for  the 
remaining  ones  intensified.  More  than  half  of  employed  youth  work  in  retail  trade,  but  the 
average  weekly  pay  in  that  sector  declined  sharply  in  relation  to  inflation  in  the  1980s. 

This  complex  mixture  of  social  and  economic  forces  has  resulted  in  a  disconnection 
of  many  young  persons  from  the  labor  force  and  from  quality  training  opportunities.  In 
some  City  communities,  the  proportion  of  teenagers  not  in  school,  not  at  work,  and  not 
even  looking  for  work  is  more  than  one  in  four.  The  average  Job  Corps  enrollee  is  an 
economically  disadvantaged  18  year  old  high  school  drop-out,  who  is  a  member  of  a 
minority,  reads  at  or  below  the  sixth  grade  level,  had  never  been  employed  full-time,  comes 
from  a  family  receiving  either  public  assistance  or  an  average  of  $6,000  in  annual  income, 
and  forty  percent  have  prior  arrest  records.  Job  Corps  may  be  the  last  altemative  for  many 
of  Chicago's  youth  to  lives  of  joblessness,  welfare  dependency,  and  perhaps  even  crime. 

In  sharing  the  details  of  Chicago's  experience,  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the 
dwindling  availability  of  employment  and  training  resources,  and  the  glaring  need  for 
further  workforce  development.  Chicago  and  certainly  other  large  communities  across  the 
country  must  be  the  starting  points  for  massive  human  resource  investments.  Amongst  our 
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most  vulnerable  citizens  are  disadvantaged  youth,  and  that's  why  Job  Corps  has  become 
such  an  important  resource.  The  program  is  structured  to  take  students  out  of  negative 
environments,  educate,  train  and  assist  them  in  finding  jobs.  A  substantial  increase  in 
federal  funding  would  make  Job  Corps  services  accessible  to  those  youth  most  in  need. 
The  objective  is  to  increase  our  capacity  to  serve  more  youth.  To  most  effectively 
accomplish  this  with  limited  resources,  additional  sites  should  be  established  where  the 
needs  are  the  greatest,  places  like  Chicago. 

Currentiy,  Chicago-area  youth  fi-equentiy  utilize  the  Job  Corps  Centers  located  in 
Joliet,  Illinois,  and  Detroit,  Michigan,  both  of  which  have  experienced  administrative  and 
programming  problems  in  recent  years.  On  the  most  recent  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
(DOL)  performance  rating,  Detroit  ranked  45th  and  Joliet  ranked  90th  out  of  a  possible 
107.  And,  as  you  know,  since  the  determination  that  the  leaming  environment  at  the 
Detroit  Center  is  less  than  adequate,  DOL  has  been  negotiating  its  relocation.  But  more 
importanfly,  these  Centers  serve  a  regional  population,  leaving  very  few  slots  available  for 
Chicago-area  youth.  The  need  is  overwhelming,  and  we  simply  must  have  additional 
Centers. 

The  50-50  Plan  calls  for  a  significant  increase  in  federal  funding.  Even  though  the 
federal  govemment  is  under  budgetary  constraints,  we  should  spend  our  dollars  on 
successful  programs  that  are  pro-active.  Consider  the  price  we  as  a  nation  will  pay  if  we 
lose  a  generation  to  joblessness  and  poverty.  Changes  in  the  size  and  composition  of  the 
population  and  labor  market  demands  must  mean  changes  in  our  funding  priorities. 
Human  resource  development  must  be  viewed  as  an  investment,  not  an  excessive 
expenditure.  Job  Corps'  success  rate  has  been  accompUshed  in  a  very  cost-effective 
manner,  and  exhaustive  longitudinal  studies  have  found  that  for  every  dollar  invested  in 
Job  Corps,  $1.46  is  retumed  to  the  economy  through  reductions  in  income  maintenance 
payments,  the  costs  of  crime  and  incarceration,  and  through  increased  taxes  paid  by 
graduates. 
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I  want  to  commend  the  Chairman  and  other  Members  of  the  Committee  for  the 
visionary  and  decisive  leadership  displayed  in  adding  six  new  Centers  to  the  system.  I 
know  the  Job  Corps  program  enjoys  broad  support,  as  evidenced  by  the  House  and  Senate 
Committee  Reports  accompanying  the  FY91  appropriations  bills  which  indicate 
Congressional  support  for  further  expansion  of  the  Job  Corps  program,  and  the  FY  1992 
House  and  Senate  Budget  Resolutions  which  endorse  the  Job  Corps  50-50  Plan  as  a  viable 
long  term  expansion  strategy.  Job  Corps  has  proven  its  effectiveness  for  more  than  27 
years,  preparing  millions  of  at-risk  youth  for  jobs,  military  service  or  advanced  educational 
opportunities.  I  urge  you  to  fully  fund  the  50-50  Plan,  expanding  Job  Corps  services  to 
those  most  in  need.  Thank  you. 
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National  Dental  Association  to  The  Committee  on  Appropriations 
"Who  will  live  and  who  will  die  and  how  much  handicap  and  disability  will  burden  their  lives 
depend  in  large  part  on  conditions  of  education,  environment  and  employment  as  well  as  an 
access  to  adequate  medical  services.  Health  is  not  only  an  important  "good"  in  itself,  it  is  also 
a  determinant  of  life  options  during  the  entire  life  span.  Health  status  is  an  important  indicator 
of  a  groups  social  position  as  well  as  of  its  present  and  future. " 

The  biomedical  environmental  and  social  factors  that  contribute  to  the  health  outcomes 
for  blacks  constitute  the  basis  for  the  disparity  of  health  between  blacks  and  whites  in  the  U.S. 
And  although,  multiple  factors  contribute  to  the  persistent  health  disadvantages  of  blacks,  poverty 
may  be  the  most  profound  and  pervasive  determinant.  In  the  United  States,  there  are  7,000 
African-American  dentists  treating  30  million  African-Americans  including  nearly  3  million 
persons  over  55  years  old.  A  much  greater  responsibility  has  been  placed  on  us  to  service  the 
needs  of  this  fastest  growing  age  group  than  ever  before.  Ironically,  the  supply  of  African- 
American  dentists  is  dwindling  as  the  dental  school  applicant  pool  continues  to  shrink. 

Although  we  can  generally  conclude  that  the  oral  health  of  most  younger  Americans  is 
improving  and  that  oral  health  promotion  and  disease  prevention  are  benefiting  more  people  than 
ever  before,  there  are  still  serious  gaps.  The  homeless,  unemployed,  minorities,  and  elderly 
present  a  significant  challenge  to  those  of  us  committed  to  improving  the  plight  of  the  medically 
disenfranchised.  The  National  Dental  Association  is  gravely  concerned  about  the  prevailing  oral 
health  conditions  of  minorities,  and  the  shortage  of  minority  dental  care  providers. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  high  risk  health  groups,  the  National  Dental  Association  makes  the 
following  recommendations: 
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•  Information  needs  to  be  disseminated  between  and  among  minority  health  leaders  in 
their  institutions  and  respective  organizations  in  order  to  create  a  more  effective 
knowledge  and  technology  transfer,  so  that  it  impacts  on  decisions  made  on  they 
community  and  local  levels.  In  order  to  address  this  need,  we  recommend  that  funding 
to  provided  to  assist  the  NIDR  in  hosting  on-site  workshops,  expanding  their 
telecommunications  network,  and  or  providing  for  video  satellite  programs  to  involve 
minority  health  leaders  and  the  communities  they  serve. 

•  Enhance  research  capabilities  at  minority  institutions,  and  fund  summer  research 
traineeships. 

•  Increase  funding  for  the  MARC  program  to  increase  access  to  career  in  health  for 
minority  students. 

•  Increase  funding  for  the  Clinical  Dental  Scientist  Program,  and  specifically  increase  the 
number  of  minorities  in  the  program  to  train  at  the  designated  research  centers. 

•  Provide  funding  for  NIDR  sponsored  interdisciplinary  health  conferences  to  include 
organizations  whose  main  focus  is  on  health  care  for  high  risk  groups  and  minorities, 
including:  the  National  Dental  Association,  National  Medical  Association,  Black  Nurses 
Associations,  National  Pharmaceutical  Association  and  the  Black  Social  Workers. 

•  Increase  research  funding  to  minority  organizations  and  institutions  with  strong  track 
records  for  providing  minority  oral  health. 

•  Increase  funding  for  the  NIDR  National  Advisory  Dental  Research  Council  to 
document  and  disseminate  information  pertinent  to  minority  health,  via  minority 
health  care  providers  and  organizations. 
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•  Provide  funding  to  support  students  of  geriatric  dentistry  through  fellowships, 
traineeships,  or  grants.  Changing  demographics  of  the  population  will  require  dentistry 
to  shift  services  from  children  to  the  elderly. 

•  Increase  funding  levels  for  state  and  federally  funded  geriatric  dental  programs  so 
that  providing  care  is  not  financially  prohibitive  for  the  private  dentist. 

•  Prioritize  research  on  high  risk  population  groups,  specifically  ethnic  minorities. 

•  Support  federal  funding  to  increase  the  number  of  African-Americans  in  dentistry  in 
in  all  areas  including  research  and  administration. 

In  conclusion,  we  fully  support  the  expansion  of  the  NIDR  recruitment  efforts  for  the 
extramural  research  training  and  NIDR  staff  positions.  We  support  intensified  AIDS 
research  and  continued  research  in  the  area  of  fluoride  and  amalgam  saftey.  We,  remain 
committed  to  improving  the  oral  health  status  of  the  high  risk  groups  and  to  increasing 
the  number  of  minority  dental  care  providers  and  researchers. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  would 
like  to  state  some  of  the  funding  priorities  which  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers  believes  are  particularly 
important  for  Fiscal  Year  1992.     But,  first,  I  must  say  that 
the  AFT  is  very  appreciative  of  the  openness  with  which  your 
subcommittee  receives  suggestions  from  the  education 
community  and  other  concerned  parties.     We  are  also  very 
appreciative  of  your  continuing,  strong  leadership  in  the 
struggle  to  marshal  the  necessary  resources  to  meet  federal 
commitments  to  education  and  related  programs.     The  AFT 
believes,  as  you  do,  that  making  such  investments  now  is  the 
wise  and  prudent  course;  that  it  will  save  much  greater 
social  costs  down  the  road. 

To  begin  with,  AFT  urges  you  to  reject  the 
Administration's  call  to  eliminate  or  severely  curtail  a 
number  of  education  programs.    A  sharp  cut  in  Impact  Aid 
would  not  only  violate  a  federal  commitment  to  impacted 
school  districts,  but  would  be  particularly  unwise  at  a  time 
of  great  dislocation  caused  by  the  recent  war.     Cuts  in  the 
Library  programs  would  weaken  an  important  resource  for 
education  and  literacy.     Deep  cuts  or  eliminations  in  an 
array  of  college  student  aid  programs  would  simply 
exacerbate  the  current  problems  of  over  dependence  on 
student  loans  and  inadequate  assistance  for  the  working 
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poor.    As  a  general  principle,  AFT  suggests  an  inflation 
adjustment  for  all  federal  education  programs.     Each  of  the 
funded  programs  makes  an  important  contribution  to  our 
diverse  and  complex  educational  system. 

Beyond  the  initial  concern  of  maintaining  a  current 
services  base  for  federal  education  programs,  AFT  recommends 
a  number  of  programs  for  real,  substantial  increases  in 
funding.     Foremost  is  the  need  for  additional  investment  in 
Chapter  One.     Chapter  One  has  long  been  regarded  as  an 
effective,  well-targeted  program.    More  recently,  following 
changes  in  the  authorizing  law.  Chapter  One  has  become  an 
important  resource  in  the  restructuring  and  reforming  of 
schools.     A  number  of  urban  school  systems  are  effectively 
using  Chapter  One  funds  in  "schoolwide"  projects  to 
significantly  improve  the  educational  experiences  of 
disadvantaged  students.     Concentration  Grants  are  very 
effective  in  directing  funds  to  the  areas  of  greatest  need, 
and  should  receive  a  funding  priority.     Even  Start  and 
Secondary  -Basic  Skills  strengthen  the  basic  Chapter  One 
program  by  involving  parents  and  by  continuing  assistance  at 
the  secondary  level. 

The  Education  of  Children  with  Disabilities,  State  and 
Local  Grant  Program,  also  should  be  accorded  a  major 
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increase  in  funding.     Federal  support  for  this  program  has 
never  risen  above  a  fraction  of  the  original  commitment,  and 
the  resulting  shortfall  creates  an  enormous  burden  on  local 
school  systems.     This  burden  can  only  grow,  as  the 
population  needing  and  deserving  services  is  projected  to 
grow.    Vocational  Education  has  recently  been  reauthorized 
and  the  changes  made  in  the  law  are  very  positive.  Schools 
will  be  wrestling  with  the  challenge  of  producing  a  more 
coherent,  articulated  system.    This  process  will  require 
additional  resources,  but  offers  great  promise.     One  of  the 
most  promising  sections  of  the  new  law  is  the  Tech-Prep 
program,  designed  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  linkages 
between  secondary  and  post-secondary  vocational  programs. 
AFT  believes  Tech-Prep  is  worthy  of  a  significant  investment 
of  federal  funds.     Pell  Grants  must  be  restored  as  the 
foundation  upon  which  a  needy  student  can  achieve  a  higher 
education.    The  purchasing  power  of  Pell  Grants  has  been 
significantly  eroded  over  time. 

There -are  a  number  of  smaller,  but  nonetheless  important 
programs,  which  the  AFT  believes  merit  special 
consideration.     Special  Assistance  to  the  Virgin  Islands 
provides  resources  that  are  used  principally  for  building, 
remodeling,  and  refurbishing  island  schools.     In  spite  of 
the  passage  of  many  months,  the  island  schools  are  still 
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suffering  terrible  devastation  from  Hurricane  Hugo.  I 
recently  attended  educational  conferences  in  St.  Thomas  and 
St.  Croix  recently,  and  I  was  eunazed  by  the  amount  of 
destruction  visible  from  the  air.    One  of  the  conferences 
was  at  the  St.  Croix  Central  High  School,  and  some  of  the 
main  buildings  were  still  too  damaged  to  be  used.  Clearly 
there  is  a  continuing  need  for  strong  assistance  to  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

The  Christa  NcAuliffe  Fellowship  Program  has  provided 
professional  growth  opportunities  to  467  teachers.  Such 
opportunities,  so  necessary  to  motivating  high  performance, 
are  unfortunately  in  short  supply  among  teachers.     The  list 
of  projects  undertaken  by  these  "fellows"  shows  a  broad 
range  of  creative  enterprises.     Increased  funding  will  be 
necessary  to  avoid  reducing  the  number  of  fellowships.  The 
Paul  Douglas  Scholarships,  which  help  attract  bright 
students  to  a  career  in  teaching,  are  proving  successful. 
Initial  reports  show  that  most  recipients  do  choose  to  enter 
teaching.  -  The  National  Center  For  Research  in  Vocational 
Education  is  an  invaluable  resource  in  the  effort  to  improve 
vocational  education  and,  now,  in  the  course  of  implementing 
the  new  vocational  education  act.    AFT  supports  strong 
funding  for  the  NCRVE,  including  the  effort  to  develop  a 
program  directed  particularly  at  the  needs  of  urban 
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schools.     Finally,  I  would  like  to  mention  provisions  in  the 
Nurse  Education  Act  which  provide  opportunities  for  career 
ladders,  inservice  training,  and  for  attracting  and 
educating  students  from  disadvantaged  backgrounds.  Nursing 
Education  Opportunities  for  Individuals  from  Disadvantaged 
Backgrounds  and  Scholarships  for  Undergraduate  Education  of 
Professional  Nurses  are  programs  which  concentrate  resources 
where  both  the  need  and  the  payoff  ore  greatest. 

Thank  you  for  consideration  of  the  funding  suggestion  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Teachers.     The  AFT  looks  forward 
to  working  with  you  to  continually  improve  the  federal 
government's  role  in  education  and  other  social  programs. 
If  I  may  be  of  any  assistance,  please  do  not  hesitate  to 
call . 
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Chairman  Natcher,  on  behalf  of  the  Association  of 
Black  Cardiologists  I  would  like  to  thank  you  and  the 
Subcommittee  for  this  opportunity  to  enter  into  record 
the  concerns  our  organization  have  regarding  the  health 
status  of  Black  and  minority  Americans. 

As  president  of  the  Association  Of  Black 
Cardiologists,  I  represent  nearly  500  Black 
cardiologists,  cardiovascular  surgeons,  and  other 
cardiovascular  scientists  whose  primary  professional 
activity  is  in  the  management  of  patients  with  disease 
of  the  heart  and  blood  vessels. 

Our  organization  is  particularly  interested  in  the 
high  mortality  rate  from  heart  disease  and  strokes 
2UDong  Black  Americans.  Deaths  from  coronary  heart 
disease,  which  is  the  major  killer  of  all  Americans, 
are  higher  among  Blacks  than  Whites  particularly  at 
younger  ages.  For  Black  women  the  risk  of  death  from 
this  disease  is  higher  than  their  white  counterpart  and 
Black  males.  In  one  study,  for  exeunple,  the  mortality 
rate  from  coronary  heart  disease  in  black  women  was  27 
percent  higher  than  was  predicted  based  upon  prior 
mortality  trend. 
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Coronary  heazrt  disease  and  its  consequences,  heart 
attacks,  sudden  death  and  heart  failure,  results  in 
disability  and  mortality  unmatched  by  any  other 
disease.  The  average  and  incremental  costs  associated 
with  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  this  coronary  heart 
disease  are  staggering.  Fortunately,  this  disease  is 
preventable.  This  simple  fact  alone  creates  a  mandate 
for  immediate  and  long-term  prevention  strategies.  We 
therefore  strongly  support  legislation  aimed  at 
coronary  heart  disease  prevention  at  the  community, 
city,  state,  and  federal  levels.  The  Association  of 
Black  Cardiologists  applauds  the  efforts  in  prevention 
of  heart  disease  already  undertaken  by  the  Federal 
Government  but  strongly  urge  a  re-evaluation  of  the 
relative  importance  of  heart  disease  prevention.  Until 
the  problem  of  coronary  heart  disease  is  solved  or  at 
least  substantially  reduced,  the  health  care  of  all 
Americans,  will  fall  short  as  competition  for  the 
health  care  dollar  grows. 

Another  important  problem  for  which  information 
is  less  compelling  but  equally  disturbing  is  the  low 
utilization  of  diagnostic  tests  and  cardiac  surgery  by 
Blacks.  To  some,  the  disparity  between  the  utilization 
of  these  services  by  Whites  and  utilization  of  the  same 
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services  by  Blacks  suggests  that  these  services  are 

not    made    available    to    Blacks.     The  accessibility 

question  is  squarely  before  us  in  view  of  the 

high  death   rates   from  coronary  heart  disease  among 

Blacks. 

There  are  multiple  and  complex  factors  determining 
"access"  to  medical  care.  They  are  independent  of  each 
other  but  nonetheless  connected.  The  perception  of  the 
seriousness  of  illness,  small  numbers  of  Black  and 
minority  cardiovascular  specialists,  low  socioeconomic 
status,  attitudes  about  health  care  facilities, 
patient-physician  relationship,  and  the  ability  to  pay 
for  services  are  just  some  of  the  determinants  of 
accessibility  to  cardiovascular  health  care.  We  agree 
with  Dr.  Charles  Johnson,  President  of  the  National 
Medical  Association  who  testified  before  your 
committee,  that  the  ability  to  pay  for  medical  care 
should  not  be  the  cause  for  lack  of  access  to  that 
care.  We  urge  that  an  increase  in  Medicaid  benefits  be 
instituted  for  cardiovascular  diagnostic  and  surgical 
services  and  that  current  barriers  to  eligibility  for 
Medicaid  coverage  be  eliminated.  Moreover,  we  strongly 
support  funding  for  the  National  Health  Corp  and 
increased  funding  for  medical  education  for  Blacks. 
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In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  problem  of  coronary 
heart  disease  for  Black  and  White  Americans  alike  is 
not  likely  to  be  substantially  impacted  unless  our 
attention  to  the  prevention  of  the  disease  is  re- 
examined. We  view  the  high  death  rates  from  this 
disease  among  Black  Americans  as  a  unique  problem  for 
which  immediate  and  long-term  strategies  are  needed. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention. 
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The  Honorable  William  H.  Natcher 
Chairman 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Education  and  Related  Agencies 
2  3  58  Rayburn  House  Office  Bldg. 
Washington,   DC  20515 


Attn:  Joanne  Orndorff 
Dear  Chairman  Natcher: 

I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  present  testimony  on  behalf  of 
the  Concerned  Laboratory  Animal  Scientists  to  your  Committee 
regarding  the  urgent  need  for  increased  appropriations  for 
the  NIH  Comparative  Medicine  Program  of  the  Center  for 
Research  Resources;  therefore  I  am  submitting  this  document 
to  be  included  in  the  proceedings.    (See  Appendix  I) 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  and  individual  members  of  this 
subcommittee  for  their  support  for  biomedical  research  in 
the  past  and  specifically,  thank  you  for  heeding  our  request 
for  increased  funding  for  renovations  of  animal  facilities. 
Indeed,   it  was  six  years  ago  that  I  presented  the  original 
testimony  to  this  committee,  which  helped  outline  the  need 
for  increased  funding  in  this  area.     We  are  gratified  that 
increased  funding  from  Congress  is  addressing  these  needs 
and  we  are  hopeful  that  increased  appropriations  in  this 
area  will  continue.     Today,  however,  we  are  addressing  an 
equally  important  area  which  deals  with  revitalizing  the 
national  laboratory  animal  research  infrastructure. 

Approximately  half  of  all  research  funded  by  NIH  ($2.5 
billion)  utilizes  animals.     To  assure  that  this  large 
investment  in  human  health  research  is  conducted  under 
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optimal  conditions,  grantee  institutions  must  provide 
appropriate  environments  for  research  using  animals.  In 
addition  to  assuring  humane  care  and  compliance  with 
accepted  standards,  animal  programs  should  be  staffed  and 
equipped  to  investigate  many  of  the  problems  affecting  the 
use  of  animals  in  research.     Some  of  the  more  pressing 
problems  currently  include  better  understanding  and  control 
of  environmental  variables  that  can  interfere  with  research, 
improving  methods  of  infectious  disease  detection  and 
control,   improving  methods  for  minimizing  and  eliminating 
pain  and  distress,  and  improving  the  psychological  well- 
being  of  animals.     In  addition,  discovery  and  development  of 
new  animal  models  are  essential. 

We  are  therefore  urging  your  committee  to  endorse  increased 
appropriations  to  the  Comparative  Medicine  Program  of  the 
Center  for  Research  Resources  of  NIH  from  its  current  level 
of  approximately  $9  million  to  $19.6  million  annually  to 
ensure  adequate  professional  management  of  the  nation's 
laboratory  animal  research  programs  and  to  maintain  public 
confidence  in  vital  biomedical  research  using  animals.  This 
small  additional  investment  to  revitalize  the  infrastructure 
of  the  nation's  research  enterprise  will  yield  enormous 
benefits  for  human  health  research. 

Thank  you  for  your  concern  regarding  the  indispensable  role 
that  laboratory  animals  play  in  biomedical  research  and  the 
need  to  provide  adequate  safeguards  to  protect  their  health 
and  welfare. 

With  best  regards. 


Sincerely 


tmes  G.   Fox,  DVM 
•ofessor  and  Director 


Div.  of  Comparative 
Medicine,  MIT 


/end . 
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May  17,  1991 


REVITALIZATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  LABORATORY  ANIMAL 
RESEARCH  INFRASTRUCTURE  * 

A  proposal  from:  Concerned  Laboratory  Animal  Scientists  (CLAS) 

SUMMARY 

The  use  of  animals  in  biomedical  research  is  essential  to  combat  disease. 
Spectacular  advances  have  been  made  through  animal  research  in  discovering  causes  and 
treatment  for  heart  disease^  diabetes,  infectious  diseases  (including  AIDS),  kidney  diseases, 
eye  diseases,  diseases  of  aging  and  scores  of  other  conditions.  A  recent  report  of  the 
National  Research  Council  concludes  that  research  using  animals  is  essential  to  the  nation's 
health  needs  and  that  the  vast  majority  of  Americans  support  the  appropriate  and  humane 
use  of  animals  in  biomedical  research. 

Issues. 

•  The  health  and  welfare  of  animals  used  in  research  must  be  protected  to  assure 
reliable  research  results,  prevent  pain  and  distress,  and  provide  for  the  psychological  well- 
being  of  research  animals. 
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•  '  Strong  research  programs  in  laboratory  animal  medicine/ comparative  medicine  must 
be  provided  at  NIH  grantee  institutions  to  further  improve  the  health  and  well-being  of 
laboratory  animals  and  the  quality  of  animal-related  research.  Half  of  all  NIH  supported 
extramural  research  reqWes  the  use  of  animals,  but  NIH  spends  less  that  0.4%  of  its 
extramural  animal  research  budget  on  programs  for  professional  management  of  research 
animals. 

•  Additional  veterinarians  with  specialized  clinical  and  research  training  are  required 
to  assure  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  nation's  research  animals  and  maintain  public  trust 
in  animal  experimentation.  National  funding  for  such  training  must  be  provided. 

Recommendations. 

•  Double  the  number  of  investigator  initiated  research  projects  addressing  problems 
of  the  health  and  welfare  of  laboratory  animals  (from  22  to  44). 

•  Strengthen  existing  Comparative  Medicine  Research  Units  by  updating  equipment 
and  stabilizing  funding.  In  addition,  establish  3  new  Diagnostic  Service  Laboratories  at 
research  institutions  that  lack  such  resources. 

•  Establish  3  Comprehensive  Centers  of  Excellence  to  accelerate  research  on  problems 
of  laboratory  animals  and  provide  high  quality  programs  for  advanced  research  training  of 
laboratory  animal  scientists. 
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•  Fund  all  74  authorized  National  Research  Service  Award  training  positions  for 
laboratory  animal  veterinarians. 

•  Expand  advanced  training  opportunities  for  laboratory  animal/comparative  medicine 
veterinarians  through  Special  Emphasis  Research  Career  Awards,  Clinical  Associates 
Programs,  and  Senior  Fellowships. 

•  Increase  efforts  to  attract  veterinarians  into  laboratory  animal  medicine  by  expanding 
the  Summer  Research  Fellowship  Program  for  veterinary  students. 

ISSUES  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  recent  repon  of  the  National  Research  Council  (NRC)  entitled  "Use  of 
Laboratory  Animals  in  Biomedical  and  Behavioral  Research",  emphasized  advances  in 
biology  and  medicine  made  possible  through  animal  research.  Unprecedented  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  alleviation  of  human  and  animal  suffering  as  a  direct  result  of  research 
using  animals.  Many  breakthroughs  are  well  known,  such  as  the  discovery  of  insulin  and 
the  development  of  vaccines  that  prevent  infection.  Spectacular  advances  have  been 
achieved  in  organ  transplantation  and  the  development  of  artificial  hean  valves,  ocular 
lenses,  blood  vessels  and  joints.  Animal  smdies  also  have  made  possible  the  development 
of  drugs  to  treat  AIDS,  behavioral  disorders,  chronic  pain,  high  blood  pressure,  gastric 
ulcers  and  scores  of  other  illnesses,  thus  extending  and  enhancing  the  quality  of  life.  There 
is  agreement  in  the  scientific  community  that  animal  studies  continue  to  play  a  vital  role 
in  research  on  the  fundamental  processes  of  life  and  are  essential  for  pursuit  of  cures  for 
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chronic  diseases  such  as  arthritis,  osteoporosis,  multiple  sclerosis,  muscular  dystrophy, 
Alzheimer's  disease  and  numerous  other  currently  incurable  human  diseases. 

The  NRC  report  concluded  that  animal-related  research  must  continue  and  that  the 
vast  majority  of  Americans  support  the  appropriate  and  humane  use  of  animals  in  research. 

ISSUE  1.  THE  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE  OF  ANIMALS  USED  IN  RESEARCH 
MUST  BE  PROTECTED  TO  ASSURE  RELIABLE  RESEARCH  RESULTS,  PREVENT 
PAIN  AND  DISTRESS,  AND  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  WELL-BEING 
OF  RESEARCH  ANIMALS. 

Advances  in  laboratory  animal  science  during  the  past  quarter  century  have 
significantly  improved  the  quality  of  animals  used  in  research,  but  the  threat  to  research 
from  detrimental  variables  remains  unacceptably  high.  Costly,  sophisticated  studies  can  be 
compromised  or  distorted  by  infectious,  environmental  and  nutritional  factors.  In  the 
proceedings  of  a  recent  NIH-sponsored  symposium  entitled  "Viral  and  Mycoplasmal 
Infections  of  Laboratory  Rodents:  Effect  on  Biomedical  Research",  a  distinguished  group 
of  scientists  voiced  concern  about  the  impact  of  intercurrent  infections  of  laboratory  animals 
on  the  outcome  of  research.  Additional  effort  is  needed  to  clarify  the  effect  of  infections 
on  research  animals  and  improve  measures  for  protecting  animals  from  these  confounding 
influences. 

Enviroimiental  stimuli  (light,  diet,  temperature,  animal  bedding,  etc.)  and  nutritional 
factors  affect  biological  responses  and  the  longevity  of  laboratory  animals.  For  example, 
even  minor  changes  in  animal  care  ^md  housing  can  alter  immune  responses,  drug 
metabolism  and  reproductive  patterns,  which  may  lead  to  erroneous  results  or  to  a  need  for 
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additional  animals  to  verify  the  cause  of  altered  responses.  Research  productivity  can  be 
increased  and  the  number  of  animals  used  in  research  decreased  if  effects  of  environmental 
and  nutritional  factors  are  understood  and  controlled. 

Improvement  of  the  psychological  well-being  of  animals  used  in  research  is  a  worthy 
goal.  There  is,  however,  little  reliable  data  concerning  the  psychological  effects  of  standard 
laboratory  animal  care  and  housing.  Furthermore,  there  are  virtually  no  data  on  which  to 
predict  whether  the  well-being  of  laboratory  animals  will  improve  if  changes  in  animal 
housing  and  care  proposed  by  amendments  to  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  are  enacted  at  a  cost 
that  could  exceed  one  billion  dollars.  Additional  research  must  be  conducted  to  design  and 
evaluate  psycho-social  environments  that  optimize  animal  health  and  psychologic  well- 
being  without  compromising  the  research  for  which  the  animals  are  used. 

Scientists  have  a  responsibility  to  select  research  methods  that  minimize  pain  and 
distress  to  animals  and  that  minimize  animal  use.  Additional  research  must  be  done  to 
meet  this  responsibility.  New  methods  that  have  the  potential  to  alleviate  pain  need  to  be 
developed  and  reliable  alternatives  to  the  use  of  animals  need  to  be  explored.  Currently, 
such  research  is  poorly  funded.  Revitalization  of  the  animal  research  infrastmcmre  would 
assure  progress  toward  reducing  the  ethical  confrontations  associated  with  animal  research. 

ISSUE  2.  STRONGER  RESEARCH  PROGRAMS  IN  LABORATORY  ANIMAL 
MEDICINE  ARE  NEEDED  AT  NIH  GRANTEE  INSTITUTIONS  TO  FURTHER 
IMPROVE  THE  HEALTH  AND  WELL-BEING  OF  RESEARCH  ANIMALS  AND  THE 
EFHCIENCY  OF  RESEARCH  USING  ANIMALS. 
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About  half  of  all  research  programs  funded  by  NIH  use  animals.  To  assure  that  this 
large  investment  is  protected,  grantee  institutions  must  provide  high  quality  animal  care. 
In  addition  to  assuring  humane  care,  laboratory  animal  resources  programs  should  be 
staffed  and  equipped  to  investigate  and  solve  problems  affecting  the  use  of  animals  in 
research.  Pressing  problems  include  a  need  for  better  understanding  and  control  of 
environmental  variables  that  can  interfere  with  research,  improvement  of  methods  to  detect 
and  control  infectious  diseases,  improvement  of  methods  for  minimizing  and  eliminating 
pain  and  distress,  and  improvement  of  the  psychological  well-being  of  animals.  In  addition, 
discovery  and  development  of  new  animals  models  for  human  disease  is  essential. 

Unfortunately,  the  past  decade  has  witnessed  an  erosion  rather  than  advancement 
of  the  nation's  laboratory  animal  resource  programs.  Regulatory  responsibilities  of 
laboratory  animal  veterinarians  have  proliferated  and  animal-related  research  has  come 
under  intense  public  scrutiny.  These  conditions  have  placed  overwhelming  demands  on  the 
relatively  few  veterinarians  trained  in  laboratory  animal  medicine  and  diminished  their 
opportunities  for  research  on  the  very  issues  that  contribute  to  public  controversy. 

Another  major  factor  eroding  institutional  animal  resource  programs  is  the  shrinking 
budget  of  the  NIH's  Laboratory  Animal  Sciences  Program  (LASP).  The  LASP  is  the  part 
of  the  National  Center  for  Research  Resources  of  NIH  that  suppons  research  and  training 
activities  relevant  to  laboratory  animals.  The  LASP  budget  presently  is  about  SIO  million, 
which  is  less  than  0.4%  of  the  annual  budget  for  biomedical  research  using  animals 
supported  by  NIH.  Currently,  only  22  research  grants  are  funded  nationwide  by  the  LASP, 
and  only  7  of  these  pertain  to  laboratory  rodents  and  rabbits,  despite  the  fact  that  these 
species  constitute  95%  of  animals  used  in  research.  We  recommend  that  this  number  be 
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doubled  to  44  grants,  to  provide  an  adequate  research  base  to  study  problems  in  laboratory 
care  medicine. 

The  NIH  sponsors  only  16  Comparative  Medicine  Research  Units  that  provide 
support  for  optimal  veterinary  care.  Many  of  these  CMRU's  are  15  to  20  years  old  and 
lack  modem  instrumentation  essential  to  service,  research  and  training.  Existing 
laboratories  must  be  modernized  and  at  least  3  new  laboratories  should  be  added  at  major 
institutions  using  animals  for  research.  In  addition,  3  existing  CMRU's  should  be 
designated  as  Comprehensive  Centers  of  Excellence.  Comprehensive  Centers  would  be 
ehgible  for  additional  funding  for  5  to  7  years  per  award  to  pursue  research  in  greater 
depth  that  is  currently  feasible  because  of  limitations  in  NIH  programs.  The  Centers  would 
also  provide  advanced  research  training  for  veterinarians  who  have  qualified  as  laboratory 
animal  specialists.  This  need  is  also  addressed  in  the  next  section. 

ISSUE  3.  ADDITIONAL  VETERINARIANS  WITH  SPECIALIZED  CLINICAL  AND 
RESEARCH  TRAINING  ARE  REQUIRED  TO  MEET  THE  NEEDS  OF  THE 
NATION'S  RESEARCH  ANIMALS  AND  TO  MAINTAIN  PUBLIC  TRUST  IN  ANIMAL 
STUDIES. 

Since  the  late  1960's  federal,  state,  and  local  governments  have  enacted  numerous 
laws  and  developed  high  standards  affecting  the  care  and  use  of  laboratory  animals.  Many 
research  institutions  are  struggling  to  comply  with  these  standards  because  of  insufficient 
funding  to  renovate  animal  care  facilities  and  a  shortage  of  laboratory  animal  veterinarians. 
Governmental  agencies  charged  with  regulating  animal  care  and  use  also  are  frequently 
unable  to  recruit  veterinarians  trained  in  laboratory  animal  medicine.    For  example, 
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veterinarians  employed  by  the  USD  A  to  oversee  compliance  with  the  Animal  Welfare  Act 
are  rarely  certified  by  the  American  College  of  Laboratory  Medicine. 

Specialty  training  in  laboratory  animal  medicine/comparative  medicine  requires  at 
least  2  to  3  years,  and  training  institutions  must  provide  experienced  faculty  and  animal 
facilities  adequate  for  broad  clinical  exposure.  Clinical  experience  enables  laboratory 
animal  medicine  specialists  to  administer  programs  that  comply  with  standards  for  animal 
care  and  advise  scientists  about  appropriate  methods  of  animal  experimentation. 
Laboratory  animal  veterinarians  also  must  develop  greater  expertise  in  research  in  order 
to  investigate^  the  biology  and  disease  of  laboratory  animal  diseases  pertinent  to  health 
research  using  animals. 

Research  training  requires  more  programs,  facilities,  and  faculty  than  are  currently 
available.  Without  adequate  research  skills,  veterinarians  will  not  be  able  to  provide  new 
information  to  reduce  the  cost  and  numbers  of  animals  needed  in  research  or  to  improve 
animal  welfare.  The  Comparative  Medicine  Program  of  the  National  Center  for  Research 
Resources  of  NIH  has  approved  75  training  positions  at  16  research  institutions  for 
veterinarians  specializing  in  laboratory  animal  medicine  and  comparative  medicine,  but  only 
66  of  the  positions  have  been  funded.  We  strongly  urge  funding  for  all  75  approved,  training 
positions  for  the  next  5  years  to  help  alleviate  the  shortage  of  veterinarians  trained  in 
laboratory  animal  medicine. 

We  also  recommend  the  following  approaches  to  strengthen  advanced  research 
training  of  laboratory  animal  medicine  specialists:  (a)  increase  the  number  of  Special 
Emphasis  Research  Career  Awards;  (b)  provide  a  Clinical  Associates  Program  for 
veterinarians  who  wish  to  develop  research  skills  in  clinical  areas;  (d)  provide  Senior 
Fellowship  awards  for  established  laboratory  animal  medicine  specialists  to  increase  their 
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productivity  and  expertise  in  research;  (d)  fund  the  aforementioned  Centers  o£  Excellence 
and  (e)  expand  support  for  investigator  initiated  research. 

Relatively  few  veterinarians  select  careers  in  laboratory  animal  medicine,  primarily 
due  to  lack  of  exposure  to  the  specialty  prior  to  graduation.  Summer  fellowships  for 
veterinary  students  to  work  at  institutions  with  training  programs  in  laboratory  animal  and 
comparative  medicine  have  been  an  effective  means  of  addressing  this  deficiency.  The 
Summer  Fellowship  Program  in  laboratory  animal  medicine  and  comparative  medicine 
should  be  strengthened  to  attract  future  veterinarians  to  the  field.  To  attract  interested 
students,  the  pool  of  Summer  Fellowships  should  be  doubled. 

FINANCING  THIS  PROPOSAL. 

Congress  is  urged  to  increase  appropriations  to  the  Comparative  Medicine  Program 
of  the  National  Center  for  Research  Resources  of  NIH  from  its  current  level  of 
approximately  $10  million  to  a  new  level  of  about  $20  million  annually  as  summarized  int 
he  attached  budget  proposal.  This  appropriation  will  ensure  adequate  professional 
management  of  the  nation's  laboratory  animal  research  programs  and  maintain  public 
confidence  in  biomedical  research  using  animals.  This  increase  of  only  $10  million  to 
revitalize  the  infrastructure  of  a  critical  part  of  the  nation's  biomedical  research  enterprise, 
will  yield  enormous  benefits  for  human  health  research. 
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REVITALIZATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  INFRASTRUCTURE 
FOR  LABORATORY  ANIMAL  RESEARCH 

Estimated  Costs  of  Proposed  Solutions 


Recommendation 
Double  the  number  of 
individual  research  grants 

Establish  three  new  Diagnostic 
Service  Laboratories  and 
re-equip  existing  laboratories* 

Redesignate  three  existing 
Comparative  Medicine  Research 
Units  as  Comprehensive  Centers 
of  Excellence 


Number  of  Awards 
Current  Proposed 


22 


16 


44 


16 


Estimated 
Cost  FY91 

$3,080,000 


420,000 


2,520,000 


Fund  National  Research  Service 
Awards  in  laboratory  animal/ 
comparative  medicine  to 
authorized  levels 


66 


75 


630,000 


Add  8  Special  Emphasis  Research 
Career  Awards  in  laboratory 
animal/comparative  medicine 

Create  12  Clinical  Associates 
positions  in  laboratory  animal/ 
comparative  medicine 

Add  2  Senior  Fellowship  awards 
in  laboratory  animal/comparative 
medicine 


12 


20 


12 


1,260,000 


840,000 


168,000 


Double  the  number  of  Summer 
Fellowships  in  laboratory 
animal/comparative  medicine 


20 


40 


84,000 


Total 


$9,912,000 


"Three  existing  laboratories  would  be  re-designated  as  Comprehensive  Centers  of 
Excellence. 
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STATEMENT     BY  THE  COALITION     FOR  ADULT    AND   PART-TBIE  STUDENTS 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Coalition  for  Adult  and  Part-time  Students  urges  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Labor-HHS-ED  Appropriations  to  continue  its  policy  of  resisting 
legislation  in  appropriations  bills— and  to  allow  the  Higher  Education  Act  to  work  as  it  reads 
and  to  provide   Pell  Grant  eligibility   for  part-time  students. 

In  1986,  the  Congress  amended   the  Higher  Education   Act  to  remove  one  fmal 
act   of  discrimination     against    a  growing    number    of  students.    It  removed    the  archaic 
requirement    that  students-however    needy  they  might  be  in  individual   fact-could    not  apply 
for  need-based     aid  unless   they  were   registered    at  least   half-time    in  a  postsecondary 
institution. 

This  amendment  was  long  overdue,  Mr.  Chairman.  Since,  and  in  no  small  part 
because  of,  the  enactment  and  the  funding  of  the  Higher  Education  Act's  need-based 
student  aid  programs,  the  population  on  our  campuses  has  been  growing  more  and  more  like 
the  population  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  College,  once  the  preserve  of  18-24  year  olds, 
straight  out  of  high  school,  has  become  an  experience  shared  broadly  by  older  students,  by 
worker  students,  by  married  students  and  parent-students.  On  many  of  the  campuses 
represented  by  those  signing  this  statement,  the  average  age  of  the  student  body  is  well 
beyond  the  once  "traditional"    18-24  year  old  cohort. 

According    to  testimony  recently  received  by  the  House  Education    and  Labor 
Committee,    in  the  process  of  reauthorizing    the  Higher  Education    Act,  2/3  of  our  college 
students  today  fall  outside  the  "traditional"    mold-either    because  of  their  age  or  because  of 
their  status  as  part-time  students! 
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A  large  portion  of  these  part-time  students  are  women-many    of  them  parents, 
often  returning  to  school,   while  remaining   in  the  workforce.     They  are,  for  the  most  part, 
enroUed   in  serious  professional    or  occupation-oriented      classes,  and,  in  order  to  qualify  for 
Pell  Grants,   they  must  all  be  making   acceptable    progress    toward  a  first  vmdergraduate 
degree.  They  are  serious  students,  Mr.  Chairman,    these  members   of  the  New  Majority.  The 
stereotype    of  people   with  time  on  their  hands  who  are  taking  courses  in  basketweaving  is 
just  that~a  stereotype   with  little  beisis  in  fact.  In  fact,  it  must  be  observed  that  a  student  who 
is  working  full-time  at  a  low-paying   job,  who  comes  home  to  share  in  family  responsibilities, 
and  who  takes  off  an  evening  a  week  or  part  of  a  weekend  to  study  for  a  bachelor's  degree 
is  about  as  serious  as  a  college   student  can  be!    These  are  people   who  are  sacrificing  their 
time  and  a  part  of  their  lives  to  seek  an  education.    They  have  economic    barriers  which  they 
are  seeking  to  surmoimt.    In  a  great  many  ceises,  they  have  family  responsibilities    far  beyond 
those  of  the  average  newly-minted    high  school  graduate.    They  do  not  deserve  to  be  labeled 
as  lacking  in  serious  purpose. 

It  is  probable  that  a  large  portion  of  these  part-time  students  will  be  vmable, 
even  in  the  absence  of  Eirtificial  barriers,  to  qualify  individually  for  student  aid.  For  the  most 
part,  they  are  studying  part-time  because  they  are  working,  part-  or  full-time.  And  in  many 
cases,  their  individual  incomes  from  that  work  will  render  them  ineligible  for  financial  aid. 
That  is  a  fact  with  which  the  Coalition  has  no  complaint.  A  part-time  student,  like  a  full- 
time  student,  who  has  available  the  resources  he  or  she  needs  to  pay  for  college  should  not 
receive  Title  IV  grant  assistance.     That  seems  fair  enough. 
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Few  will  actually  receive  grants.  The  figures  that  have  been  put  before  your 
Committee  on  the  probable  cost  of  part-time  eligibility  range  between  10  and  40  million 
doUars.  In  the  context  of  a  five  billion  dollar  Pell  Grant  budget  this  is  hardly  enou^  to  alter 
the  level  of  Pell  Grants  for  the  full-time  students.  Scarcely,  in  fact,  in  the  same  league  as  the 
amoimts  of  money  that  are  budgeted  annually  just  to  make  up  for  misestimates  of  what  the 
present  program  costs. 

The  1986  amendment  sou^t  to  open  the  doors  to  the  neediest  of  these  part- 
time  students.  And  when  it  did  so,  and  the  matter  came  before  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations,  your  Subcommittee  accepted  that  change  in  the  law.  Unfortimately, 
language  was  agreed  to  elsewhere  and  accepted  in  conference,  which  suspended  the  1986 
amendments  as  far  as  Pell  Grant  eligibility  was  concerned,  in  1989  and  1990.  We  hope  this 
Subcommittee  wiD  stick  to  its  guns,  and  that  this  suspension  will  not  happen  again  in  the 
ciirrent  cycle.  And  we  hope  and  expect  that  the  authorizing  statute  will  renew  this  authority 
and  that  it  can  be  eillowed   to  operate   as  intended   in  future  years. 

Our  member  institutions,  Mr.  Chairman,  public  and  private,  are  proud  of  their 
large  nvmiber  of  part-time  and  adult  studemnts,  as  are  so  many  of  the  other  great  urban 
institutions.  But  this  should  not  be  looked  at  as  a  special  issue  for  the  larghest  institutions, 
nor,  indeed,  for  the  public  institutions.  Adult  and  Continuing  Education  is  an  important 
part  of  the  currciulum  in  the  private  institutions  as  well.  We  call  the  attention  of  the 
Subcommittee  to  the  institutions  represenmted  among  thye  Co-Chairs  of  this  Coalition,  as 
an  indication    of  the  breadth  of  our  concerns. 
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The  j)art-time  adult  student  is  becoming  the  New  Majority  throu^out  hi^er 
education.  The  language  of  the  Highber  Education  Act  alkready  recognizes  this  fact.  The 
funding  for  that  Act  should  do  so  £is  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,    Members    of  the  Subcommittee.    We  urge  you  to  do  what  you 
have  done  in  previous  years,  and  let  the  law  remain  £is  it  is  written  regarding  these  students. 
The  legislative   process  has  made  them  eligible  for  small  pieces  of  student  aid.    Let  it  work 
as  it  is  supposed    to  work.    These  students  and  the  society  of  which  they  are  hard-working 
members,    will  be  better  off  for  it! 

EXECUTIVE     BOARD,     COALITION     FOR  ADULT    AND   PART-TIME  STUDENTS 

W.  Ann  Reynolds,    ChanceDor,    City  University  of  New  York 

Barbara  Bergmann,    President,   American    Association    of  University  Professors 

Corine  Williams   Byrd,  Student  Financial  Aid  Directopr,    University  of  Massachusetts/Boston 

William   D.  Campbell,    Chairman,    California    State  University   Board  of  Trustees 

Robert   A.  Corrigan,    President,   San  Francisco    State  University 

Rafael   Cortada,    President,   Wayne  Coimty  Community  College 

John  Curry,  President,   Northeastern  University 

Julius  A.  Davis,  President,   United  States  Student  Association 

Peggy  Gordon    Elliott,  Chancellor,    Indiana  University,  NW 

Anthony   J.  Farma,  Trustee,  U.  S.  Association    of  Evenii^  Students 

John  A.  Flower,   President,.   Cleveland    State  University 

Keith  Geiger,    President,   National    Education  Association 

John  J.  Gregory,   Bristol  Commimity  College 

Gary  Israel,  Executive    Director,    Illinois  Community    College  Board 

Edison  Jackson,   President,   Medgar   Evers  College 

Edward  B.  Jakubauskas,    President,   Central  Michigan  University 

Judith  R.  Krebs,  President,   Student  Association,    State  University   of  New  York 

William   V.  Muse,  President,   University   of  Akron  — 

Frederick   W.  Obear,   Chancellor,    University   of  Tennessee/  Chattanooga 

Manuel   Pacheco,    President,   University   of  Houston/  Downtown 

Daniel   H.  Perbnan,   President,   Webster  University 

Judith  Ramaley,    President,   Portland  State  University 

Earle  S.  Richardson,     President,   Morgan    State  University 

Sharon  Schuster,  President,   American    Association    of  University  Women 

Albert  Shanker,  President,   American    Federation    of  Teachers 

Albert  J.  Simone,   President,   University   of  Hawaii 

Donald    C.  Swain,  President,   University   of  Louisville 
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The  United  States  Student  Association  (USSA)  is  the  country's 
oldest  and  largest  national  student  organization,  representing  more  than 
3.5  million  students  at  a  diversity  of  institutions.    For  forty-four 
years,  USSA's  primary  goal  has  been  to  increase  access  to  postsecondary 
education.    We  recognize  that  student  financial  assistance  and  TRIO 
programs  have  been  crucial  elements  in  the  expansion  of  educational 
opportunity.    Hence  we  hope  that  Fiscal  Year  1992  appropriations  will  be 
allow  these  programs  to  serve  all  needy  populations  in  their  pursuit  of 
higher  education  opportunities. 

We  are  at  a  critical  juncture  for  our  country.    The  majority  of 
jobs  in  the  U.S.  will  require  a  postsecondary  education  by  the  year 
2000,  and,  compared  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  our  students  are 
desperately  behind  in  math  and  science  achievement.    We  must  make 
postsecondary  educational  and  job  opportunities  accessible  to  everyone, 
including  the  increasing  number  of  adults  who  will  require  retraining 
for  tomorrow's  job  market.    An  Increased  commitment  to  education  is  key 
to  meeting  these  challenges. 

Moreover,  we  will  not  meet  these  challenges  without  ensuring  equal 
opportunity  for  women  and  people  of  color,  who  depend  more  than  their 
male  and  White  counterparts  on  financial  aid  to  access  higher  education. 
For  example,  women  tend  to  be  more  self-supporting,  older  than  average 
and  from  lower-income  families  than  male  students;  this  probably 
explains  why  1  in  4  women,  compared  to  1  In  5  men,  are  solely 
responsible  for  financing  their  higher  educations  (source:  American 
j    Council  on  Education).    In  addition,  students  of  color  rely  on  financial 
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assistance  in  higher  percentages  than  their  White  counterparts:  in 
1986,  56%  of  African-American  postsecondary  students  received  federal 
student  aid,  as  did  41%  of  Latino  students,  40%  of  Native  American 
students,  33%  of  Asian  and  Pacific  Islander  students,  and  32%  of  White 
students  (source:  Department  of  Education).    We  will  not  meet  our 
workforce  needs  without  ensuring  equal  educational  opportunity  for  women 
and  people  of  color,  and  we  will  not  meet  these  populations'  educational 
needs  without  adequate  funding  for  federal  financial  aid. 

Pell  Grants 

Pell  Grants  were  designed  to  be  the  "cornerstone"  of  federal 
financial  aid  programs.    They  provide  about  3.4  million  students  with 
grant  assistance.    However,  the  maximum  award  now  covers  only  25%  of 
average  college  costs,  compared  to  50%  in  1989-90.    This  erosion  in 
purchasing  power  has  forced  too  many  students  into  taking  out  huge  loans 
and/or  working  long  hours  to  cover  their  costs  of  attendance. 

USSA  recommends  investing  $9.9  billion  in  the  Pell  Grant  program. 
This  would  raise  the  maximum  award  for  the  neediest  students  to  $4,200 
without  eliminating  any  students  from  the  program.    And  it  would  allow 
the  Pell  Grant  program  to  serve  less-than-half-time  students  without  a 
reduction  in  aid  to  full-  and  half-time  students.  Less-than-half-time 
students  are  more  likely  to  be  nontraditional ly  aged  (over  age  25)  and 
women;  they  too  deserve  grant  aid  to  facilitate  their  access  to  higher 
education.    Lastly,  no  students  should  be  dropped  from  the  program; 
indeed  middle-income  students  are  finding  it  difficult  to  afford  college 
because  too  many  of  them  are  ineligible  for  federal  financial  aid, 
another  result  of  the  underfunding  of  these  programs.    A  strengthened 
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investment  in  the  Pell  Grant  program  would  increase  their  eligibility 
for  this  important  form  of  assistance. 

TRIO  Programs 

TRIO  programs.  Special  Programs  for  Students  from  Disadvantaged 
Backgrounds,  are  the  most  effective  federally-funded  retention  programs 
for  postsecondary  students.    Serving  low-income,  first-generation 
college  students,  and  students  with  disabilities,  TRIO  programs  reach 
disadvantaged  high-school  aged  and  adult  students  by  providing  the 
information,  counseling,  tutoring,  and  role  models  necessary  to 
facilitate  their  access  to  and  success  in  college.    Students  served  by 
TRIO  are  twice  as  likely  to  complete  their  first  year  of  college  and 
four  times  as  likely  to  earn  a  degree  than  those  not  involved  in  TRIO. 
Yet  because  of  underfunding  of  these  successful  programs,  less  than  1% 
of  eligible  junior  and  high  school  students,  and  less  than  2%  of  . 
eligible  college  students  are  actually  served  by  TRIO  programs. 

USSA  recommends  investing  $687.2  million  in  TRIO  programs  so  that 
the  number  of  TRIO  students  can  be  doubled.    This  would  dramatically 
strengthen  our  early  intervention  efforts  on  the  postsecondary  level. 
With  recent  studies  showing  that  low-income  students  are  falling  behind 
their  more  economically  privileged  counterparts  in  accessing  higher 
education,  this  is  a  critical  time  to  invest  in  early  intervention  and 
retention  programs  that  work. 
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Campus-based  Program 
USSA  recommends  funding  the  campus-based  programs  at  the  following 
levels:  College  Work-Study  CCWS)  at  $899  million;  Supplemental 
Educational  Opportunity  Grants  (.SEOGJ  at  $604  million;  and  Perkins  Loans 
at  $298  million.    These  appropriations  would  restore  funding  for  these 
programs  to  FY  80  inflation-adjusted  levels.    These  programs  allow 
financial  aid  administrators  the  flexibility  to  assess  individual  need 
and  to  award  relatively  small  amounts  of  aid  to  students  needing 
additional  financial  assistance  to  enroll  or  remain  in  school. 

Unfortunately,  from  FY  80  to  FY  90,  adjusting  for  inflation,  Work- 
Study  funding  dropped  by  19%,  SEOG  by  18%,  and  federal  capital 
contributions  to  Perkins  Loans  by  17%.    These  funding  trends  are  forcing 
low-income  students  into  taking  out  loans  less  manageable  than  Perkins, 
dropping  to  part-time  status,  and  working  long  hours  to  cover  their 
costs  of  attendance. 

College  Work-Study  jobs  are  often  what  stands  between  a  low-income 
student  and  another  loan.    Yet  because  of  cuts  in  funding,  the  number  of 
Work-Study  jobs  and  the  size  of  awards  have  actually  dropped.  SEOG 
Grants  and  Perkins  Loans  are  also  targeted  at  Pell  Grant  recipients  and 
students  with  exceptional  need.    In  fact,  if  low-income  students  must 
borrow  to  cover  their  costs,  they  should  be  able  to  take  out  a  Perkins 
Loans.    These  loans  have  the  lowest  interest  rate  and  the  most 
manageable  repayment  of  all  federal  loan  programs.    USSA  opposes  the 
administration's  proposals  to  cut  funding  for  CWS  and  SEOG  by  33%,  and 
terminate  capital  contributions  to  the  Perkins  Loans  program.  These 
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proposals  -  along  with  the  proposed  elimination  of  up  to  600,000 
students  from  the  Pell  Grant  program  -  would  only  send  more  students  and 
youth  back  to  the  banks  for  more  loans. 

Graduate  Assistance 
USSA  joins  with  other  higher  education  organizations  in 
recommending  a  $15  million  increase  for  the  Title  IX  graduate  programs 
to  $83  million.    The  Title  IX  programs  are  the  Program  for  Early 
Identification,  the  Harris  Fellowships,  the  Harris  Fellowships  for 
Public  Service,  the  Javits  Fellowships,  Graduate  Assistance  in  Areas  of 
National  Need,  Assistance  for  Training  in  the  Legal  Profession,  and  Law 
School  Clinical  Experience.    An  investment  in  graduate  assistance  would 
help  us  deal  with  the  future  shortage  of  doctoral  students  in  all 
disciplines,  and  the  underrepresentation  of  women  and  people  of  color  in 
graduate  and  professional  programs. 

Women  and  people  of  color  continue  to  be  grossly  underrepresented 
in  doctoral  and  professional  study.    In  1986,  women  received  33%  of  the 
professional  degrees  granted,  and  35%  of  the  doctorate  degrees.    Out  of 
the  total  master's  degrees  granted  to  women  in  1985,  women  of  color 
received  only  11%.      Overall,  students  of  color  received  10.7%  of  the 
master's  degrees  granted  in  1989,  8.6%  of  the  doctorate  degrees,  and 
12.1%  of  the  professional  degrees. 

Student  Loan  Progrjuns 
USSA  believes  that  grants  rather  than  loans  should  be  the  primary 
form  of  financial  aid,  particularly  for  low-income  students.  However, 
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for  many  students,  taking  out  a  loan  is  a  necessary  last  resort  to  cover 
their  costs  of  attendance.    Hence,  USSA  recommends  that  (1)  our 
investment  in  Perkins  Loans  -  the  most  manageable  loan  program  for  low- 
income  students  -  be  increased  to  $298  million;  (2)  the  administration's 
proposal  to  increase  maximum  Stafford  loan  limits  for  undergraduate 
students  be  extended  to  graduate  students  as  well;  and  (3)  the  Income 
Contingent  Loan  (ICL)  program  be  phased  out^ 

The  Income  Contingent  Loan  program  was  authorized  as  a  five-year, 
ten-institution  demonstration  project,  with  a  feasibility  study  to  be 
completed  by  October  of  1991.    The  administration's  proposal  to  expand 
this  program  by  104%  appears  unwise  and  premature  as  this  study  has  not 
been  released.    Moreover,  since  the  ICL  interest  lacks  a  fixed  rate  and 
accrues  during  the  period  of  enrollment,  borrowers  with  modest  incomes 
will  pay  much  more  than  those  who  immediately  enter  high-paying  fields. 
USSA  fears  that  this  discourages  students  from  entering  low-paying 
occupations.    With  the  tight  fiscal  constraints  this  Congress  is  facing, 
an  investment  in  manageable  loan  programs,  such  as  Perkins  and  Stafford, 
rather  than  punitive  ones  such  ICL,  makes  sense. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  share  our  recommendations  for  FY 
92  funding  for  the  programs  that  make  postsecondary  educational 
opportunities  a  reality  for  millions  of  people. 
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The  National  Coalition  for  Women  and  Girls  in  Education 
( NCWGK )   is  a  coalition  of  over  50  diverse  women's,   education  and 
civil  rights  organizations  that  is  committed  to  achieving  equity 
for  women  and  girls  in  all  aspects  of  education.     We  are  submitting 
the  following  recommendations  on  Fiscal  Year  1992  funding  for 
federal  programs  that  are  crucial  to  the  education  of  our  nation's 
women  and  girls. 

NCWGE  urges  you  to  restore  funding  for  student  financial 
assistance  to  1980  inflation-adjusted  levels  by  investing  $604 
million  in  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grants   (SEOG),  $899 
million  in  College  Work-Study  (CWS),    $298  million  in  Perkins  Loans, 
and  $125  million  in  State  Student  incentive  Grants  (SSIG).  Funding 
for  student  aid  has  failed  to  keep  up  with  increases  in  inflation, 
student  costs,   and  the  number  of  needy  students  thus  forcing  many 
students  to  take  on  huge  loans  or  to  forego  college  altogether. 

it  must  be  recognized  that  this  insufficient  commitment  to 
student  aid  funding  disproportionately  hurts  women.     54%  of  all 
undergraduate  students  are  women,  who  are  more  likely  than  men  to 
rely  on  financial  assistance  for  access  to  a  postsecondary 
education.     This  is  related  to  the  fact  that  today's  women  students 
tend  to  be  more  self-supporting,   older  than  average,   and  from 
lower- income  families  than  their  male  counterparts.     For  example, 
according  to  the  American  Council  on  Education,   1   in  4  women, 
compared  to  1   in  5  men,   are  solely  responsible  for  financing  their 
higher  educations.     Yet,   in  all  categories  of  federal  student  aid, 
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female  students  receive  on  average  fewer  dollars  than  male 
students.     An  undergraduate  man  received  an  average  of   7%  more  in 
total   financial  aid  than  an  undergraduate  women  in  fall  1986. 
Finally,    students  who  must  borrow  heavily  to  finance  their  college 
education  find  themselves  in  a  disadvantage  compared  to  those  who 
did  not  have  to  take  out  student  loans.     The  former  must  pay  back 
their  loans  while  the  latter  can  more  quickly  collect  assets  and 
secure  a  financially  stable  future;   because  women  college  graduates 
tend  to  receive  lower  average  starting  salaries,   they  face  a 
greater  disadvantage  if  they  are  student  loan  borrowers. 

in  addition,    a  commitment  of  $9.9  billion  for  Pell  Grants 
would  raise  the  maximum  award  to  $4,200  without  eliminating  any 
students  from  the  program.     This   increase  would  also  restore  its 
purchasing  power:    the  maximum  Pell  Grant  covered  46  percent  of  the 
costs  of  attendance  in  19  79,   but  today  covers  less  than  25  percent. 
This  level  of  funding  would  ensure  that  part-time  students,   as  well 
as  full-  and  half-time  students,   will  be  eligible  for  Pell  Grants. 

The  extension  of  Pell  Grants  to  less-than-hal f-t ime  students 
will  help  women  in  particular  since  47  percent  of  women  students 
were  enrolled  as  part-time  students  in  1986,   compared  to  39  percent 
of  the  men.     These  women  must  balance  child  and  other  dependent 
care  responsibilities,   work  and  school  to  finish  their  higher 
education.      NCWGE's  proposals  for  student  financial  assistance  will 
go  a  long  way  in  reversing  the  dangerous  dependence  on  loans  rather 
than  grants   in  students'    access  to  postsecondary  institutions. 
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NCWGE  recommends  funding  Special  Child  Care  Services  for 
Disadvantaged  College  Students   (Subpart  8  of  Title  IV  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act)  at  $10  million.     Because  so  many  women  students  (and 
potential  ones)  are  parents,   the  lack  of  affordable  and  quality 
child  care  is  often  a  serious  barrier  to  college.     This  provision 
allows  the  Secretary  of  Education  to  make  grants  to  colleges  and 
universities  to  provide  special  child  care  services  to 
disadvantaged  students,   but  has  never  been  appropriated  any  funds. 
Yet  the  importance  of  child  care  to  students'   access  to  higher 
education  will  become  even  more  pronounced  as  nontradit ionally  aged 
students   I  those  who  are  age  25  or  older)  become  the  "New  Majority" 
on  our  campuses;   already  they  constitute  over  41%  of  the  total 
undergraduate  population.     By  committing  funds  to  this  important 
program,  Congress  can  help  ensure  that  parental  status  does  not 
obstruct  students'   access  to  college. 

The  Coalition  also  recommends  appropriating  $75  million  for 
the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  I OCK ) ,  which  would  restore  funding  to 
early  1980 's  inflation-adjusted  levels.  OCK  has  the  important 
responsibility  of  enforcing  federal  laws  prohibiting  discrimination 
in  education  programs  or  activities  funded  by  the  federal 
government.     This  includes  Title  IX  of  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1972,  which  prohibits  sex  discrimination  in  federally  funded 
education  programs  and  activities.     Enforcement  of  Title  IX  is  a 
priority  of  the  NCWGE. 
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bunding  OCR  at  $75  million  would  be  a  step  toward  providing 
the  department  with  the  resources   it  needs  to  effectively 
investigate  complaints,   undertake  compliance  reviews,   and  otherwise 
carry  out  its  mandate  to  eliminate  federally  funded  discrimination. 
Despite  the  extensive  responsibilities  of  OCK,   funding  and  staff 
size  has  dropped,   making  it  difficult  for  the  department  to  carry 
out  its  important  duties. 

NCWGE  recommends  that  the  Women's  Educational  Equity  Act 
( WEEA )  be  allocated  $10  million.     WEEA  was  originally  enacted  in 
1974  to  remedy  widespread  gender  discrimination  in  education. 
Since  then  it  has  been  reauthorized  four  times.     WEEA  authorizes 
the  Department  of  Education  to  award  grants  and  contracts  to  non- 
profit organizations  and  educational  agencies  to  develop, 
demonstrate  and  disseminate  educational  equity  products  and 
programs.     WEEA  is  extremely  cost-effective  since  models  developed 
can  be  replicated  throughout  the  country.     it  is  the  only  federal 
program  with  a  comprehensive  mandate  to  fund  projects  on  equity  at 
all  levels  of  education  and  on  all  aspects  of  education  -  including 
administration,   athletics,   counseling  and  curriculum  reform  -  and 
for  minority  and  disabled  women  and  girls.     WEEA  pioneered  projects 
focused  on  increasing  access  for  female  students  to  mathematics, 
science  and  computer  education,   long  before  these  problems  were 
viewed  as  national  priorities.     Today,   many  WEEA  projects  deal  with 
female  dropouts  and  teen  pregnancy  prevention.  Continued 
investment  in  this  Act  is  necessary  in  light  of  the  many 
illustrations  of  gender  inequality  in  all  levels  of  education. 
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The  Coalition  requests   funding  of  Training  and  Advisory 
Services   (Title   iV  of  the  Civil  Hights  Act  of  1964)   at  $46  million. 
This  program  provides  support  to  state  educational  agencies  and 
desegregation  assistance  centers  in  providing  technical  assistance 
and  training  to  districts  that  are  desegregating  in  the  areas  of 
race,   sex,   or  national  origin.     Funding  for  this  program  has 
declined  in  real  terms  during  the  last  ten  years.     NCWGK  urges  you 
to  fund  this   important  program  that  works  to  ensure  equal 
educational  opportunities   for  women  and  men. 

Lastly,   NCWGE  recommends  $1.6  billion  in  funding  for 
Vocational  and  Applied  Technology  Education  for  FY   1992.     NCWGE  is 
concerned  primarily  with  programs   for  Sex  Equity  and  for  Single 
Parents   (including  single  pregnant  women),   and  Displaced 
Homemakers,   as  well  as  Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education  programs. 

The  Perkins  Act  provides  the  largest  commitment  of  federal 
dollars  for  educating  women  and  girls  in  the  nation's  history,  and 
that  commitment  has  paid  off.     During  the  Act's  Keauthorizat ion 
last  year.   Congress  found  that  sex  equity  and  single 
parent/displaced  homemaker  programs  have  been  very  successful  in 
overcoming  sex  bias  and  stereotyping  in  vocational  education  and  in 
preparing  single  parents  and  displaced  homemakers  for  the 
workforce.     Consequently,   the  new  legislation  contains  strengthened 
provisions  for  these  programs. 
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As  you  know,    most  new  entrants   into  the  workforce   in  the 
decades  to  come  will  be  women,   people  of  color,   and  immigrants. 
Many  will  rely  on  vocational  education  for  their  labor  market 
skills.     A  major  investment  in  these  programs  is  necessary  to 
provide  the  19  million  vocational  education  students  with  valuable 
work  skills,   and  to  ensure  our  nation's  competitiveness. 

in  addition,  it  is  critical  to  continue  to  fund  Consumer  and 
Homemaking  Education  programs  in  vocational  education.  These 
programs  provide  work  and  family  skills  and  promote  health, 
nutrition  and  consumer  education  to  4  million  youth  and  adults  of 
both  sexes  each  year.  Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education  teachers 
address  the  interrelatedness  of  family  and  societal  problems,  and 
as  such,  deal  with  the  prevention  of  teen  pregnancy,  child  abuse, 
and  family  violence.  NCWGE  recommends  $38  million  in  funding  for 
Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  share  NCWGE's 
recommendations.     We  look  forward  to  working  with  the  subcommittee 
in  ensuring  that  women  and  girls  have  an  equal  chance  in  education. 
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The  T^erican  Geriatrics  Society  (AGS)  is  pleased  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  express  its  views  regarding  FY  1992  funding  for  the 
National   Institutes  of  Health    (NIH) ,    particularly  the  National 
Institute  on  Aging  (NIA) ,  and  the  geriatric  training  programs  of 
the  Health  Resources  and  Services  Administration  (HRSA) . 

The  American  Geriatrics  Society  is  an  organization  of  almost 
6,000  physicians,  nurses,  and  other  allied  health  professionals 
dedicated  to  the  advancement  of  research,  education,  and  clinical 
practice  related  to  the  medical  care  of  older  persons.  The 
programs  of  the  National  Insitutes  of  Health,  and  particularly  the 
National  Institute  on  Aging,  are  extremently  important  to  AGS 
members,  many  of  whom  receive  NIH  support  for  their  research.  In 
addition,  because  expanding  the  training  of  health  professionals  in 
geriatrics  is  one  of  the  Society's  fundamental  goals,  the  geriatric 
education  centers  and  geriatric  training  program  of  the  Health 
Resources  and  Services  Administration  are  very  important  to  the 
Society. 

National  Institute  on  Aging 

We  appreciate  this  Subcommittees  interest  in  expanding  support 
for  research  on  the  chronic  and  functional  disabilities  that 
afflict  older  people.  We  applaud  your  energies  directed  towards 
research  to  find  the  cause  and  treatment  for  Alzheimer's  disease. 
However,  we  encourage  you  to  expand  upon  your  efforts  to  increase 
funding  for  all  diseases  which  cause  chronic  disabilities, 
functional  impairment,  and  lost  ability  to  live  independently. 

For  FY  1992,  the  AGS  supports  the  Ad  Hoc  Group  for  Medical 
Research  Funding,  which  recommends  an  overall  NIH  budget  of  $9.77 
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billion.  Specifically  for  NIA,  we  recommend  an  FY  1992  budget  of 
$406  million,  a  25  percent  increase  above  current  funding  and  less 
than  half  the  total  investment  recommended  by  the  Pepper 
Commission.  This  amount  would  fund  a  total  of  974  research 
projects,  333  competing  awards  (30  percent  of  approved  proposals), 
465  trainees,  54  centers,  and  259  career  awards. 

In  addition,  the  AGS  believes  the  following  areas  merit 
special  attention: 

o  Claude  D.  Pepper  Older  American  Independence  Centers  —  In 
1990,  Congress  authorized  establishment  of  10  Clause  Pepper 
Centers,  which  focus  on  developing  innovations  to  foster 
independent  living  for  older  persons,  reduce  long  term  care 
needs,  and  train  more  researchers  in  the  field  of  geriatrics. 
The  AGS  recommends  $11.1  million  to  support  a  total  of  10 
Centers  in  FY  1992. 
o  Frailty  Clinical  Trials  —  The  NIA  has  initiated  clinical 
trials  designed  to  reduce  long  term  care  needs  and  injuries 
associated  with  physical  frailty.  Studied  interventions 
include  ways  to  improve  strength  and  reduce  falls,  efforts  to 
prevent  hip  factures,  and  initiatives  focussed  on  the  special 
problems  of  frailty  in  minority  groups.  To  further  address 
physical  frailty  in  older  persons,  the  AGS  recommends  an 
additional  $23.2  million  in  FY  1992. 
HRSA's  Geriatric  Training  Programs 

In  terms  of  the  geriatric  training  programs  of  the  Health 
Resources  and  Services  Administration  (HRSA) ,  we  would  point  out 
the  importance  of  these  programs  given  the  increasing  population  of 
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older  persons  in  this  country.  According  to  the  Institute  of 
Medicine,  the  proportion  of  Americans  over  age  65  will  grow  from 
the  current  12  percent  of  the  population  to  23  percent  by  the  year 
2040.  The  segment  of  the  population  over  85  will  experience  the 
most  rapid  growth  before  the  year  2000  rising  from  2.9  million  in 
1985  to  5.2  million  in  2000  and  then  to  7.3  million  in  2020, 
according  to  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  report 
"Personnel  for  Health  Needs  of  the  Elderly  Through  the  Year  2020." 
It  is  the  Society's  goal  to  increase  the  numbers  of  family 
practitioners,  internists  and  psychiatrists  who  specialize  in 
providing  medical  care  to  these  individuals.  In  addition,  the 
Society  seeks  to  enhance  the  curriculum  in  geriatrics  at  the 
medical  school  level  so  that  all  physicians  develop  the  special 
skills  required  for  the  care  of  older  patients. 

The  need  to  accomplish  this  goal  is  highlighted  in  the  Health 
and  Human  Services  personnel  needs  report,  which  states: 

Essentially  all  health  and  human  services  personnel 
should  be  educated  specifically  about  the  special 
conditions  and  needs  of  older  persons  and  have  up-to-date 
knowledge  concerning  the  most  effective  means  of 
preventing  and  managing  diseases  and  disabilities 
experienced  by  older  persons.  Almost  all  primary  care 
physicians,  other  physicians,  dentists,  nurses  and  other 
health  and  related  personnel  will  be  serving  a 
substantial  number  of  older  persons  in  the  future.  If 
they  are  to  be  adequately  prepared  for  these 
responsibilities,  there  must  be  greater  emphasis  on  these 
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issues  in  basic  and  advanced  education  programs. 
The  Society  strongly  agrees  with  this  recommendation.  We  believe 
it  is  vital  that  health  professionals  in  a  wide  variety  of  fields 
have  some  training  in  geriatrics  in  order  to  improve  the  care 
provided  to  older  persons  and  potentially  reduce  the  costs  of  their 
care  through  a  greater  understanding  of  their  special  needs. 

As  you  know,  the  Health  Resources  and  Services  Administration 
sponsors  two  programs  to  expand  training  opportunities  in  geriatric 
medicine  that  we  believe  help  to  meet  these  goals  —  geriatric 
eduction  centers  (GECs)  and  the  geriatric  training  program.  For  FY 
1992,  the  Society  offers  the  following  recommendations: 

o  For  the  geriatric  education  centers  program,  which  provide 
grants  to  health  professional  schools  to  expand  training  for 
health  care  providers  in  geriatrics,  we  recommend  $12.8 
million.  This  would  support  41  projects  at  an  average  of  $312 
thousand  each.  For  FY  1991,  the  program  received  an 
appropriation  of  $9.8  million,  which  funded  31  projects  and 
left  10  approved  projects  unfunded, 
o  With  respect  to  the  geriatric  training  program,  which  funds 
grants  to  train  physicians  and  dentists  who  plan  to  teach 
geriatric  medicine  or  geriatric  dentistry,  the  Society 
recommends  $4.2  million,  compared  to  $4  million  provided  this 
year. 

In  addition,  we  have  recommended  to  the  authorizing  committees 
the  establishment  of  a  medical  school  grant  program  to  provide 
financial  support  for  the  establishment  of  mandatory  medical  school 
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clerkships  in  geriatrics.  If  this  program  is  established  in  law, 
we  hope  you  will  provide  an  FY  1992  appropriation  of  $2  million. 

Medical  science  has  enabled  us  to  extend  the  average  life 
expectancy  well  into  the  eighties.  We  must  now  focus  on  making 
these  additional  years  healthy  so  that  older  people  are  able  to 
remain  productive  and  independent.  The  AGS  believes  that  in  order 
to  address  the  needs  of  a  growing  aging  population,  we  need  a 
strong  commitment  to  research  to  uncover  treatments  and  cures  for 
those  illnesses  and  conditions  that  most  often  older  persons.  In 
addition,  in  order  to  ensure  high-c[uality  and  effective  care,  we 
must  expand  the  training  of  all  health  care  professionals  in 
geriatrics  so  that  they  can  respond  to  the  special  needs  of  the 
aging  population .  The  AGS  appreciates  the  opportunity  to  express 
its  views. 
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P.O.  Box  2646 
Frominghonn.  MR  01 701 
Tel.  (508)620-0916 
Fox  (508)  626-9054 


The  Honorable  \lj/illiam  H.  Natcher 
c/o  Mr.  Michael  Stevens 
U.  S.  House  of  Representatives 
2333  Rayburn  House  Office  Building 
Independence  &  S.  Capitol  Street,  S.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Congressman  Natcher: 

I  want  to  thank  you  and  the  Subcommittee  for  the  opportunity  to  submit  this 

statement  for  the  record  on  behalf  of  survivors  of  traumatic  brain  injury  (TBI)  and  their 

families  as  well  as  for  the  caring  professionals  who  treat  them. 

My  name  is  Marilyn  Price  Spivack,  founder  of  the  Head  Injury  Movement  and  its 
leader  over  the  past  decade.  You  and  the  Committee  have  heard  me  annually  over  the 
past  nine  years  -  and  we  all  have  appreciated  your  support  and  interest.  But  this  past 
year,  1990,  has  made  a  difference.  You  all  played  a  major  role  in  that  -  the  attention  to 
Injury  in  America,  Healthy  People  2000  and  Prevention  of  Disability  and,  of  course,  ADA. 
All  of  these  special  reports  and  the  magnificent  legislation  of  ADA  has  brought  people  with 
disability  into  the  attention  stream  of  policymakers  and  community  leaders,  if  not  yet  into 
the  attention  of  the  general  public. 

Injury  in  America  is  a  major  public  health  epidemic  still  not  recognized  by  actions  in 
proportion  to  its  significance  by  the  Administration,  Congress  or  by  the  American  public. 
Injury  is  the  major  cause  of  death  and  disability  for  all  Americans  under  35 -greater  than  all 
other  disease  combined.  TBI  is  the  most  devastating  and  costly  of  these  injuries,  and 
occurs  to  200  out  of  100,000  persons. 
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Since  the  mid-80's,  this  Subcommittee  has  recognized  expressed  interest  and 
concern  regarding  people  who  have  sustained  traumatic  brain  injury.  The  Congress  and 
the  Federal  Agencies  have  either  directed  or  funded  agencies,  particularly  Rehabilitation 
Services  Administration  (RSA),  to  disseminate  information,  to  provide  training,  to  establish 
data  collection  regarding  costs,  incidence  and  effects  of  TBI  on  the  individual,  their  family 
and  society. 

The  information  documented  by  special  task  forces,  hearings  and  studies  over  the 
past  five  years  was  useful  to  members  of  Congress  as  well  as  to  agency  administrators. 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  Committee,  in  1988,  the  Department  of  Education  and 
NIDRR  sponsored  an  international  conference  to  define  and  assess  needs  in  the  areas  of 
research,  clinical  services  and  community  reentry.  The  proceedings  were  published  in 
j     1989.  It  is  still  a  valid  report. 

;  In  1987,  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  with  this  Committee's  support 

encouraged  the  establishment  of  an  Interagency  Head  Injury  Task  Force  which  would 
identify  the  issues  and  gaps  in  research,  prevention,  trauma  systems  and  clinical  treatment, 
community  services,  and  financial  barriers.  This  Committee  was  formed  in  1988  under  the 
Chairmanship  of  Dr.  Murray  Goldstein,  Director  of  NINDS.  The  report  was  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  HHS  in  1989. 

Last  fall-1990,  the  Secretary  assigned  CDC  as  the  lead  agency  to  begin  to 
coordinate  and  implement  the  major  recommendations  of  the  task  force  report.  The  report 
indicates  the  impact  of  head  injury  in  this  country  has  been  tragic,  costly,  and  the  numbers 
of  annual  victims  are  staggering. 
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This  past  year's  report,  Disability  in  America-1990,  and  the  report  of  Costs  of  Injury  I 

i 

in  America-1989,  both  sponsored  by  the  National  Academy  of  Science,  the  National  | 

Institute  of  Medicine  and  the  Department  of  Health  &  Human  Services,  all  claim  that  Injury  j 

is  indeed  the  major  cause  of  death  and  disability  to  those  under  age  35.  The  costs  to  this  | 

country  are  well  over  125  billion  dollars  annually.  Traumatic  brain  injury  estimated  costs  j 

are  over  $25  billion.  TBI  is  the  major  cause  of  those  injury  deaths  and  accounts  for  | 

100,000  a  year.  There  are  an  estimated  500.000-700,000  hospitalizations  annually,  with  I 

70,000  left  severely  disabled,  70,000  to  90,000  left  with  moderate  disability,  and  10's  of  j 
thousands  left  with  residual  impairments  of  short-  to  long-term  duration.  Research  and 
studies  prove  that  individuals  can  benefit  from  rehabilitation  and  that  disability  can  be 
minimized  by  prompt  trauma  care  and  appropriate  medical  treatment.  It  is  now  time  to  ask 

this  Subcommittee  and  Congress  how  long,  how  many  more  years  in  this  decade  will  pass  | 

and  move  beyond  the  year  2000  before  the  Congress  and  Administration  will  take  a  i 

leadership  role  by  providing  resources  and  legislating  mandates  which  would  resolve  some  j 

of  the  key  issues  which  diminish  control  the  numbers  of  children,  adolescents  and  young  | 

adults  who  die  or  who  are  left  with  significant  disability  caused  by  traumatic  brain  injury  and  j 

injury  from  other  causes  j 

All  of  these  issues  (prevention,  clinical  care,  research,  surveillance,  financial  and  | 
reentry  to  community)  have  been  well  identified  in  the  Interagency  Task  Force  Report.  j 
Since  this  report  was  requested  by  the  House  Subcommittee  and  encouraged  by  this 
Committee,  we  ask  you  now  to  do  no  less  for  this  population  than  you  have  done  with  j 
others  afflicted  with  major  disease  epidemics  such  as  cancer,  heart  disease,  AIDS  and  \ 
Alzheimer's  Disease.  j 

I 
I 
i 

f 

! 
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The  disease  of  injury  is  as  great  in  numbers,  costs  and  human  suffering  as  all 
diseases  and  health  epidemics  that  we  as  a  society  have  chosen  to  take  action  against.  As 
Founder  of  the  head  injury  movement  and  a  leader  over  the  past  decade,  I  implore  you 
again  to  request  action  of  the  Secretary  of  Health  &  Human  Services  to  implement  the 
programs  and  services  as  recommended  by  the  Interagency  Task  Force  starting  now,  with 
$100  million  to  be  appropriated  in  1992  into  existing  authorizations  of  the  numerous 
agencies  we  look  to  for  research,  training,  services  and  reimbursement.  :       T  ' 

I  ask  this  Subcommittee,  after  10  years  of  advocating  and  educating,  how  long  must 
the  survivors  wait?  How  long  must  families  bear  the  tremendous  emotional  and  financial 
burden -as  they  crumble  under  the  weight -before  the  Congress  and  Administration 
recognize  their  pain  and  suffering  as  no  less  than  the  victims  of  infectious  disease  and  war. 
TBI  injury  is  a  societal  disease  caught  in  a  war  of  motor  vehicles  injury,  violence,  guns, 
child  and  spousal  abuse,  drugs,  alcohol,  falls  and  recreational  injury.  This  is  a  war  we  can 
win  with  many  of  the  skills  and  services  we  already  possess -but  we  need  the  commitment 
and  resources  that  only  this  prestigious  body  can  provide  to  make  a  difference  in 
diminishing  death  and  disability. 

Prevention,  care  and  rehabilitation  to  maximize  function  and  promote  quality  of  life 
must  be  a  priority.  There  have  been  many  accomplishments  -  the  SI 5  million  dollars 
appropriated  last  year  to  RSA  has  been  put  to  work  in  four  regions  of  the  country.  By  this 
time  next  year,  an  impact  should  be  made,  but  $15  million  is  just  a  beginning  considering 
the  current  prevalence  and  annual  incidence  of  TBI.  We  recognize  the  committee  for  that 
major  step  of  funding.  Now  we  must  build  upon  this  base  to  expand  programs  and 
services. 
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We  support  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Coalition  for  Citizens  with  Disabilities 
throughout  the  agencies  so  specified  in  their  request.  We  would  also  request  the 
appropriations  provide  a  percentage  of  funds  to  be  allocated  to  provide  the  extension  and 
expansion  of  resources  to  allow  the  research,  training  and  development  in  traumatic  brain 
injury  to  grow  and  mature.  The  need  continues,  and  the  single  one  time  appropriations  for 
1990  RSA  demonstrated  the  enormous  response  from  across  the  country  by  the  numerous 
proposals  submitted  to  RSA.  Surely  we  cannot  expect  that  a  single  one-time  appropriation 
will  put  the  traumatic  brain  injury  epidemic  to  rest. 

We  would  request  specific  appropriations  amongst  the  following  agencies  with  an 
allocation  designated  to  the  traumatic  brain  injury  agenda. 

.  $70  million  as  requested  by  Coalition  for  Citizens  with  Disabilities  for  NIDRR  with 
$5  million  allocated  to  TBI  to  continue  the  TBI  research  training  programs  which 
fund  the  major  rehabilitation  research  efforts  in  this  country. 

.  $50  million  to  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control,  Division  of  Injury  Control  with 
specific  funds  allocated  as  recommended  by  the  Director  of  CDC  to  initiate  early 
actions  to  implement  the  Head  Injury  Task  Force  Report.  We  look  forward  to  the 
expansion  of  the  Divison  to  the  status  of  Center  for  Injury  Control. 

.  $15  million  for  the  NIH  Center  for  Medical  Rehabilitation  Research  to  establish  a 
meaningful  medical  rehabilitation  research  program  which,  through  testimony  and 
recommendations,  is  greatly  needed. 
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We  would  request  that  recommendations  be  made,  particularly  to  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health,  for  the  need  to  provide  similar  opportunities  to  researchers  and 
clinicians  is  no  greater  for  people  who  suffer  from  pesonality,  cognitive  and  behavioral 
disorders  from  traumatic  injury  to  the  brain  than  for  those  who  suffer  from  the  mental 
illness  as  defined  by  NIMH.  NIMH  has  not  responded  to  the  needs  of  this  population  as  an 
agency  that  should  and  could  bear  the  responsibility  of  supporting  the  needed  research, 
program  and  training  development.  It  has  been  a  decade  of  trying  to  gain  meaningful 
attention  and  resources  from  NIMH. 

In  closing  this  statement,  we  want  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  devastation  of  injury 
upon  our  children  and  adolescents.  It  is  not  only  devastating  to  us  as  parents  and  family 
members,  but  it  is  a  costly  and  disgraceful  public  health  problem.  Children  who  are 
severely  injured  are  likely  to  become  adults  with  significant  disabilities.  Injury  is  the  leading 
cause  of  death  and  disability  among  children  age  0-19.    Each  year  16  million  children  are 
admitted  to  emergency  rooms;  600,000  are  hospitalized,  and  more  than  30,000  suffer 
severe  disabilities.  A  large  percentage  are  caused  by  traumatic  brain  injury.  Those 
children  who  are  not  severely  injured  but  who  sustain  mild-moderate  head  injuries  may 
have  developmental,  personality,  psycho-social  impairments  -  they  are  hidden  within  other 
classified  diagnostic  labels;  they  are  often  misdiagnosed  or  treated  inappropriately. 

We  encourage  you  to  support  the  budding  interest  of  OSERS  to  expand  the 
resources  and  efforts  to  address  the  needs  of  these  children.  We  are  very  concerned  that 
children  and  adolescents  disabled  by  injury  receive  equal  and  appropriate  services. 
Children  are  less  likely  to  receive  the  medical  care  and  rehabilitation  services  as  adults 
because  of  inadequate  or  lack  of  funding  for  services  reimbursements. 
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As  State  and  local  school  systems  suffer  extraordinary  budget  cuts,  services  | 

heretofore  provided  to  children  and  adolescents  are  being  drastically  cut.  These  services  1 

are  often  therapeutic  in  nature.  The  lack  of  training  personnel  for  this  population  continues  ' 

to  be  an  extraordinary  barrier  and  that  is  even  more  evident  for  our  children.  j 

Families  and  children  face  extraordinary  burdens  from  the  impact  of  injury  and  | 
forever  after.  We  hope  that  you  will  find  the  resources  to  look  to  prevention  of  injury  and  | 
disease,  the  treatment  and  services  and  the  development  of  programs  and  services  that      ,  I 
allow  parents  to  become  better  equipped  as  advocates  for  their  children.  Childhood  I 
trauma  is  not  any  less  devastating  than  the  onset  of  childhood  infectious  or  congenital 
disease.  Therefore,  the  agencies  that  focus  on  children,  adolescents  and  family  health 
require  additional  resources  to  focus  on  the  impact  and  prevention  of  injury  and  secondary 
disabilities.  | 

We  ask  for  $100  million  dollars;  however,  it  must  be  taken  into  consideration 

we  are  requesting  the  funds  be  allocated  to  numerous  agencies,  for  each  within  their  ! 

own  authorization  needs  to  participate  in  the  prevention,  study  or  treatment  of  this  I 

population  and  their  families.  These  agencies  include  Health  &  Human  Services,  | 

Department  of  Education,  Department  of  Labor,  Department  of  Transportation,  | 
Department  of  Justice,  Department  of  Housing,  and  through  the  Veterans 

Administration,  to  attend  to  the  recommendations  addressed  in  that  Task  Force  j 
Report.  We  would  ask  you  to  inquire  that  if  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  has 

been  appointed  lead  agency  for  this  Task  Force  Report  by  the  Secretary  of  HHS,  | 

why  that  request  has  not  been  funded  accordingly  to  support  the  effort.  What  can  ' 

be  accomplished  without  fiscal  resources  and  designated  staff  to  coordinate  a  | 
massive  effort? 


May  15,  1991 
Page  7 
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If  funds  were  not  requested  by  administrators,  why  not?  Why  is  there  not  a  public 
educational  campaign  developed  and  launched  across  the  United  States  to  educate  the 
American  public  as  to  the  long-term  disabilities  caused  by  traumatic  brain  injuries  and  how 
injury  can  be  prevented?  What  size  budget  and  what  specific  plan  will  the  administrators  of 
HHS  put  forth  to  develop  and  disseminate  such  public  education  not  dissimilar  to  that  of 
AIDS  and  Substance  Abuse  Prevention  Campaigns?  We  know  that  the  members  of  this 
Subcommittee  have  expressed  interest  in  the  past.  We  need  you  to  continue  that  interest 
to  move  this  effort  forward.  We  cannot  let  the  recommendations  of  the  Federal  Interagency 
Task  Force  on  Head  Injury  die  for  the  lack  of  such  interest.  The  administrative  rhetoric 
must  be  turned  into  action. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity.  I  will  be  available,  along  with  others  within  the  head 
injury  movement,  to  answer  any  questions  and  assist  you  in  any  way  possible.  I  have 
enclosed  the  major  recommendations  of  the  Task  Force  Report  for  your  consideration. 

Most  sincerely, 


Marilyn  Price  Spivack 


MPS:nb 
Enclosure 
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fox  (508)  626-9034 


Recommendations  of  the 
Interagency  Task  Force  on  Head  Injury 


Recommendation  No.  1 :  Establish  "traumatic  brain  injury"  as  a  category  in 
reporting  systems.  [TBI  has  been  established  as  a  category  within  the 
Rehabilitation  Services  Act,  Office  of  Special  Education  .] 

Recommendation  No.  2:  Designate  a  lead  Federal  agency  with  responsibility  for 
overall  coordination  and  planning  for  Federal,  state  and  private  sector  activities 
and  establish  a  government-private  sector  advisory  group  to  assist  the  effort. 

Recommendation  No.  3:  Encourage  the  establishment  of  working  groups  at  the 
state  and  local  level  to  provide  leadership  and  coordination. 

Recommendation  No.  4:  Create  a  national  network  of  fifteen  comprehensive 
regional  head  injury  resarch  centers,  beginning  with  the  immediate  establishment 
of  five  centers  and  adding  five  additional  centers  per  year  for  the  next  two  years. 

Recommendation  No.  5:  Organize  a  decentralized  system  of  care  networked  with 
regional  head  injury  research  centers  to  ensure  accessibility  to  appropriate  care. 
Inform  TBI  victims  and  their  families  about  the  availability  of  such  service  facilities. 

Recommendation  No.  6:  Study  and  document  the  financial  issues  relevant  to 
patient  and  family  services,  societal  cost  and  related  economic  impact  of  TBI. 
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Washington,  D  C.  20005 
Tel.  (202)  737-3600 
Fax.  (202)  737-0233 


May  16,  1991  <  . 

Honorable  William  Natcher 
Chairman 

Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services  and  Education 
Committee  on  Appropriations 
2358  Rayburn  House  Office  Building 
Washington,  DC  20515 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 


The  American  Society  for  Microbiology  (ASM)  would  like  to 
submit  the  following  statement  for  the  record  on  the  FY  1992 
budget  for  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  (CDC).     The  CDC  plays 
a  national  leadership  role  in  the  development  and  implementation 
of  disease  prevention  strategies  in  the  United  States.  CDC 
utilizes  the  outcome  of  basic  biomedical  research  and  transforms 
it  into  practical  applications  for  the  detection,  prevention  and 
control  of  diseases. 

Based  on  the  Administration's  budget  request  for  FY  1992,  it 
is  our  belief  that  the  CDC  will  not  have  sufficient  funds  to 
carry  out  its  mission  as  our  nation's  primary  prevention  agency  - 
the  agency  with  primary  responsibility  for  activities  that 
include  epidemic  aid,  epidemiologic  field  investigations, 
laboratory  research,  diagnostic  reference  services,  and  training. 
The  ASM  strongly  supports  a  $230  million  increase  in  funding  for 
the  CDC  over  the  FY  1991  funding  level. 
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The  ASM  is  the  largest  biological  life  science  society  in 
the  world,  with  an  active  membership  of  over  38,000.     It  is  from 
the  knowledge  and  experience  of  this  large  membership  that  we 
would  like  to  focus  our  statement  on  the  Center  for  Infectious 
Diseases  (CID),  one  of  the  Centers  of  the  CDC.     ASM's  particular 
professional  expertise  in  the  diagnosis,  prevention  and  control 
of  infectious  disease  leads  us  to  some  strong  recommendations. 

The  ASM  recognizes  an  urgent  need  for  additional  funding  for 
the  CID  and  supports  a  $90  million  increase  to  allow  the 
accomplishment  of  essential  mission  objectives  -  objectives  that 
bridge  the  gap  between  breakthroughs  in  basic  biomedical  research 
and  the  delivery  of  health  care  and  public  health  prevention 
measures.     The  CID  is  struggling  to  maintain  its  competence  in 
preventing  and  controlling  over  130  diseases,  while  its  resources 
remain  static  -  static  in  unadjusted  dollars,  but  actually  in 
sharp  decline  when  calculated  in  inflation  adjusted  dollars. 
(See  attached  chart)     In  addition  to  the  cumulative  effects  of 
inflation  through  the  1980 's,  the  CID's  core  programs  are 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  increased  technology  costs, 
increased  personnel  costs,  and  the  costs  of  dealing  with  complex 
emerging  disease  problems. 

CDC'S  CENTER  FOR  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES  (CID) 

In  unadjusted  dollars,  funding  of  non-AIDS  programs  in  CDC's 
Center  for  Infectious  Diseases  has  remained  virtually  static  over 
the  last  decade;  when  looked  at  in  inflation  adjusted  dollars, 
this  funding  level  is  seen  to  be  in  a  downward  spiral  where 
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purchasing  power  is  about  half  of  what  it  was  in  1982. 
Unfortunately,  diseases  that  CID  combats  have  not  declined 
coramensurately  -  in  fact,  in  the  last  decade  we  have  witnessed 
the  emergence  of  a  number  of  new  diseases,  in  addition  to  AIDS, 
and  the  resurgence  of  many  others  that  were  thought  to  be  under 
control.    Our  changing  personal,  family  and  societal  behaviors, 
our  changing  environment  and  industries,  and  our  international 
world  of  trade  and  travel  have  introduced  new  disease  problems. 
These  factors  have  also  changed  patterns  of  spread,  requiring  new 
detection  and  intervention  strategies,  which  can  only  be  achieved 
through  strong  applied  research  programs.    The  CID  must  be  able 
to  respond  to  disease  outbreaks  as  they  occur,  in  the  United 
States  and  around  the  world,  by  assisting  state,  local,  national 
and  international  organizations  and  agencies.    This  ability  to 
respond  has  eroded  due  to  financial  shortfalls  in  core  programs. 
Resources  traditionally  used  for  equipment  for  developing  the 
scientific  base  for  emergency  response  and  field  and  laboratory 
investigative  programs  have  declined,  creating  unacceptable 
vulnerabilities. 

The  CID  must  have  state-of-the-art  equipment  for  the 
development  and  application  of  modern  technologies  for  the 
detection  and  identification  of  infectious  agents  in  the  United 
States  and  internationally  since  there  are  no  longer  any  barriers 
to  the  movement  of  people.    For  example,  during  the  recent  Desert 
Storm  engagement,  the  CID  contributed  its  knowledge  and  resources 
to  programs  for  the  detection  of  microbial  threats  in  the  context 
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of  terrorism. 

Current  funding  will  not  enable  CID  to  remain  on  the  cutting 
edge  of  technology.    We  are  experiencing  an  era  of  rapid 
technological  advances  in  microbial  agent  detection  and  disease 
diagnosis.     Improved  surveillance  and  reporting  achievable 
through  new  computer  technology  and,  enhanced  opportunities  for 
better  data  analysis  systems,  all  will  require  additional 
funding.     Certain  technologies,  such  as  the  development  and 
application  of  DNA  hybridization  and  gene  probes,  cannot  be 
introduced  to  all  CID  units,  given  the  funding  shortfall.  The 
proposed  budgetary  increase  for  the  CID  for  fiscal  year  1992  does 
not  even  meet  the  cost  of  inflation  for  existing  programs,  much 
less  provide  for  any  new  initiatives.     In  order  to  match  its  1981 
level  of  activity,  the  CID  would  have  to  be  operating  on  a  $72 
million  budget  base  for  1991,  rather  than  a  $48  million  base. 

We  commend  the  Administration  for  funding  focused  studies  on 
Lyme  disease,  chronic  fatigue  syndrome,  and  hepatitis  B,  but 
there  are  a  host  of  other  emerging  diseases  which  have  not 
received  adequate  funds  for  epidemic  investigation  for  prevention 
and  control  activities.     For  example,  vaccine  research  must  be 
intensified:     meningitis  caused  by  Hemophilus  influenzae  type  b, 
measles,  and  whooping  cough  are  three  diseases  which  continue  to 
attack  our  young  children.     Deaths  related  to  measles  are  on  the 
rise:     in  1988,  3,396  cases  and  three  deaths  were  reported.  In 
1989,  18,193  cases  and  41  deaths  were  reported;  in  1990,  26,527 
cases  and  over  90  deaths  were  reported.    A  multifaceted  program 
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to  deal  with  this  problem  is  needed. 

Food  borne  diseases  such  as  Salmonella  enteritidis 
(diarrhea)  and  Listeria  meningitis  have  re-emerged  in  the  past 
decade  and  must  be  addressed.     The  massive  epidemic  of  cholera  in 
South  America  and  the  even  larger  impending  epidemic  in 
Bangladesh  represent  incredible  challenges  to  CID  resources.  At 
the  same  time,  rapidly  fatal  streptococcal  disease,  the  disease 
that  killed  Jim  Henson  of  Muppets  fame,  must  be  studied  so  that 
we  do  not  again  experience  the  high  mortality  rates  of  the  past. 
In  addition,  illnesses  acquired  in  day  care  centers  present  new 
problems  to  the  public  health  sector  as  parents  rely  increasingly 
on  out-of-home  care  for  their  pre-school  children.     Hepatitis  A, 
bacterial  meningitis,  diarrhea,  and  respiratory  infections  are 
increasing  problems  in  child  care  facilities.     To  address  these 
problems,  strategies  must  be  developed  through  investigation  — 
then  intervention  initiatives  must  be  developed  and  funded. 

We  face  burgeoning  health  care  costs,  particularly  because 
of  the  costs  of  hospitalization.     Increasing  support  of  the 
Hospital  Infection  Program  of  the  CID  makes  fiscal,  as  well  as 
scientific  and  humane  sense.     Hospital-acquired  infections 
contribute  substantially  to  costs,  morbidity  rates  and  to  the 
discomfort  of  hospitalized  patients.     Development  of  effective 
hospital  infections  control  programs  requires  research  to 
determine  the  causes  and  routes  of  dissemination  of  infectious 
agents.     A  CID  initiative  for  the  training  of  hospital  personnel 
in  surveillance  is  an  important  part  of  this  strategy.  Hospital 
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infec%ipn  control  will  present  an  ever  increasing  challenge  as  We 
experience  greater  antibiotic  resistance  in  bacteria  during  the 
next  decade.     New  technologies  in  the  therapy  of  cancer, 
transplantation  and  other  life-saving  procedures  will  result  in 
an  ever-increasing  population  of  these  patients  who  are 
especially  vulnerable  to  hospital-acquired  infections. 
Currently,  it  is  estimated  that  2,000,000  infections  and  20,000 
deaths  occur  annually.     At  least  one-third  of  these  are 
preventable  —  investing  in  the  hospital  infections  program  of 
the  CID  now,  will  save  millions  of  dollars  in  the  future. 

Support  of  HIV/AIDS  programs  of  the  CID  is  canoendable .  The 
ASM  reccninends  that  the  HIV/AIDS  program  continue  to  receive 
strong  fineuicial  support,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  other, 
equally  important  initiatives  of  the  CID.    Patients  suffering 
from  AIDS  experience  infections  from  a  multitude  of 
microorganisms,  other  than  the  human  immunodeficiency  virus 
(HIV),  and  in  many  cases  these  secondary  infections  are  the  cause 
of  death.     Many  of  these  "opportunistic"  microorganisms  also 
cause  serious  infections  in  transplant  and  cancer  patients  who 
are  also  immuno-compromised.     These  disease  problems  are  greatly 
under  funded  relative  to  HIV/ AIDS  programs. 

We  reconnend  an  increase  of  $30  million  in  FY  1992  over  the 
FY  1991  appropriation  to  the  CID's  operating  budget.    This  amount 
is  necessary  to  restore  the  resources  of  CID  to  a  reasonable  base 
level.     $15  million  of  these  funds  could  be  used  to  upgrade 
laboratory  instrvunentation  so  that  cutting  edge  technologies 
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might  be  available  for  epidemiologic  investigations,  reference 
identification,  and  research.     Funds  could  be  used  to  support  the 
installation  of  sophisticated  epidemiologic  surveillance,  and 
reporting  systems  and  to  plan  and  initiate  pilot  research 
initiatives  focusing  on  vaccine  development  and  assessment,  food- 
borne  diseases,  and  newly  emergent  and  infectious  diseases.  The 
additional  $15  million  could  be  used  to  support  extramural 
programs  focused  on  the  epidemiology,  diagnosis,  and  evaluation 
of  prevention  strategies  for  high  priority  infectious  diseases. 

A  one  time  appropriation  of  $60  million  is  necessary  to 
dedicate  to  CID's  infrastructure.     A  new  Microbiological 
Infectious  Disease  Lab  needs  to  be  constructed  to  replace  the 
inadequate,  decaying  original  lab  first  built  in  1960.     The  ASM 
recommends  a  $60  million  appropriation  for  the  design, 
construction  and  equipment  for  a  new  Microbial  Infectious  Disease 
Lab. 

Center  for  Prevention  Services  (CPS) 

The  ASM  also  recommends  increased  support  of  the  CPS  for  its 
work  on  the  prevention  and  control  of  tuberculosis  (TB),  sexually 
transmitted  disease  (STD),  and  its  immunization  programs. 
Although  preventable  and  curable  for  the  last  four  decades,  TB 
has  not  been  eliminated.     Since  1953,  1,550,129  new  cases  have 
occurred  and  238,935  people  have  died.     The  CPS  should  receive  an 
additional  $25  million  over  the  FY  1991  funding  level  to 
implement  detection  and  intervention  strategies.     The  ASM 
recommends  the  CPS  receive  an  additional  $50  million  over  FY  1991 
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funding  in  order  to  intervene,  educate,  detect  and  treat  persons 
with  STDs.     The  ASM  recommends  the  CPS  receive  an  additional  $65 
million  for  its  immunization  programs,  specifically  $15  million 
for  the  hepatitis  B  program  and  $50  million  for  increased 
immunization  of  children  under  the  age  of  two.     Hepatitis  B  virus 
infection  is  one  of  the  major  public  health  problems  in  the  U.S. 
An  estimated  300,000  new  infections  occur  annually,  causing 
75,000  cases  of  acute  hepatitis  B  and  5,000  to  6,000  deaths. 
SUMMARY 

The  ASM  reccxmnends  a  $230  million  increase  for  the  budget  of 
the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  over  the  FY  1991  level.    The  ASM 
emphasizes  the  need  for  new  funding  to  revitalize  the  Center  for 
Infectious  Diseases.    The  reconinended  $90  million  increase  for 
the  CID  budget  is  necessitated  by  a  decade  of  lagging  support, 
against  a  backdrop  of  accelerating  technology  and  re-emerging 
disease  patterns.    The  1980 's  was  a  decade  in  which  the  CID  core 
programs  were  brought  to  a  near  standstill,  due  to  funding 
priorities  that  identified  special  problems  such  as  HIV/AIDS.  In 
the  1990 's,  we  now  recognize  that  HIV/ AIDS  is  additive  to  the 
other  important  disease  elements  and  contributes  to  the 
traditional  public  health  problems,  but  does  not  displace  them. 
In  the  past,  CDC  assisted  with  disease  problems  in  other 
countries  as  a  courtesy.     Such  assistance  and  understanding  is 
now  a  necessity  to  assure  that  these  problems  are  controlled 
before  they  are  imported. 
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ASM  reconunends  the  enhancement  of  the  tuberculosis,  sexually 
transmitted  disease  and  immunization  programs  within  the  Center 
for  Prevention  Services  (CPS)  and  recommends  an  increase  of  $140 
million  over  the  FY  1991  appropriation. 

The  revitalization  of  the  CDC's  Center  for  Infectious 
Diseases  is  absolutely  necessary  to  achieve  balance  in  the  U.S. 
biomedical  health  care  system.    When  the  balance  is  achieved 
among  the  three  elements,  basic  research,  applied  research  and 
health  care  delivery  programs,  it  will  enable  the  government, 
medical  and  public  health  systems  to  be  anticipatory  rather  than 
reactionary. 


Committee  on  Laboratory  Practices    Scientific  Affairs  Board, 


Sincerely, 


Chairman 


Chairman,  Public  and 


PSAB,  ASM 


ASM 


Gail  Cassell,  M.D., 
Chairman 

Committee  on  Medical  Microbiology  and  Immunology 
PSAB,  ASM 
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Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  submit  this  written  testimony  in  I 

support  of  funding  for  the  Low  Income  Home  Energy  Assistance  Program  j 

(LIHEAP)   on  behalf  of  the  National  Fuel  Funds  Network   (NFFN)   and  the  | 

Dollar  Energy  Fund  of  Pittsburgh.     We  also  wish  to  express  our  sincere  I 

appreciation  to  Chairman  Natcher  for  allowing  us  to  present  this  I 

testimony.  { 

I 

The  National  Fuel  Funds  Network  is  a  membership  organization  comprised  I 

of  over  12  0  dues  paying  representatives  of  private  fuel  funds,  community  i 

action  and  social  service  organizations,  utility  companies,   regulators  and  i 

others,   from  2/3  of  the  States.     Thus,  we  represent  a  national,  grassroots  i 

level  perspective  on  the  dimensions  of  the  energy/poverty  problem.     Our  • 

members  share  a  commitment  to  increasing  the  financial  and  human  resources  i 
available  to  address  the  energy  needs  of  low  income  households.     The  NFFN 
has  been  in  existence  for  six  years,  serving  as  a  clearinghouse  for 

information  exchange  and  technical  assistance  for  the  12  0  plus,  private  i 
fuel  funds  that  have  developed  in  recent  years,   in  an  effort  to  supplement 

inadequate  LIHEAP  funding  at  the  local  level.  I 

According  to  a  National  Survey  conducted  by  the  NFFN,   our  private  ^ 

fund-raising  efforts  contributed  over  $31  million  as  a  supplement  to  j 

LIHEAP  funding  on  behalf  of  nearly  2  00,000  households;  yet,  this  is  still  ' 

far  from  narrowing  the  huge  gap  left  by  Federal  funding  cuts  in  the  1 

1 

program  in  prior  years.     Our  fund-raising  efforts  do,  however,   indicate  j 

increased  support  in  the  private  sectors  contributions  over  the  last  four  j 

I 

years.  j 
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The  Dollar  Energy  Fund  in  Pittsburgh  was  founded  in  1983,  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  help  low  income  households  who  have  exhausted  all 
other  funding  and  were  in  danger  of  facing  a  Pennsylvania  winter  without 
heat  or  light.     In  fiscal  1990,   Dollar  Energy  Fund  raised  and  distributed 
over  $1,684,751  and  served  over  6,500  elderly  and  needy  households. 
Since  its  inception.   Dollar  Energy  Fund  has  raised  more  than  $9,000,000 
from  private  and  public  contributions  and  provided  31,000  grants  in  27 
counties  of  Pennsylvania. 

As  proud  as  we  are  of  fuel  funds  like  Dollar  Energy  Fund  for  our 
grassroots  perspective,  we  are  painfully  aware  that  our  efforts  to  raise 
funds  according  to  one  of  our  NFFN  founders.  Sister  Pat  Kelley,   "is  just  a 
drop  in  the  bucket".     When  compared  with  the  31%  LIHEAP  funding  cuts 
between  1986  and  1989,  there  is  no  way  the  Dollar  Energy  Fund  or  even  the 
combined  efforts  of  all  of  our  member  fuel  funds,   can  make  up  the 
administrations'  proposed  $685  million  cut  for  FY '92  in  LIHEAP  funding; 
threatening  the  life,  health,   and  safety  of  the  clients  we  serve. 

While  we  have  found  that  there  are  many  generous  individuals  who 
contribute  a  few  dollars,  or  more,  every  year  to  help  their  less  fortunate 
neighbors,  we  also  find  that  many  potential  contributors,   individuals  and 
corporations  alike,  want  to  know  why  government  is  not  fulfilling  its' 
responsibility  to  support  an  adequately  funded  LIHEAP  Program?     We  can 
respond  to  this  very  real  and  legitimate  concern  only  by  bringing  it 
directly  to  your  attention. 
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In  our  view,  the  LIHEAP  Program  must  be  funded  at  $1.68  billion  for 
FY '92.     This  funding  level  is  needed  to  preserve  any  kind  of  meaningful 
energy  safety  net  for  our  most  vulnerable  citizens.     So,  who  are  these 
people  we  identify  as  vulnerable?    This  is  the  grandmother  who  is  raising 
her  daughter's  child  because  she  is  incapable  at  this  time.     This  is  the 
single  parent  abandoned  by  her  husband,  leaving  two  children  and  unpaid 
bills.     This  is  the  young  couple  with  children  working  two  minimum  wage 
jobs  and  no  benefits.     These  households  have  extremely  low  incomes.  In 
FY '90,   60%  that  received  LIHEAP  benefits  had  annual,  incomes  of  $6,000  or 
less,  but  have  residential  energy  costs  in  excess  of  $900  per  year. 


We  remain  painfully  aware  that  the  people  we  serve  still  have  to 
devote  15%  or  more  of  their  income  to  cover  their  energy  bills;   four  times 
what  the  typical  middle  income  family  must  do!     For  the  poorest  of  the 
poor,  the  burden  is  even  higher.     Many  of  our  member  fuel  funds  report  it 
would  take  1/3  of  their  client's  incomes  to  cover  essential  home  energy 
costs;  clearly  an  impossible  burden!     A  cut  of  the  magnitude  proposed  by 
the  administration  (i.e.   $685  million  or  about  40%),  would  mean  the 
elimination  of  almost  2.4  million  low  income  households  from  the  program, 
in  order  to  maintain  benefit  levels  at  the  very  low  average  of  $210  per 
household  annually.     This  gradual  withdrawal  of  the  Federal  government  as 
a  full  partner  in  this  effort  must  cease! 


Are  you  aware,  that  in  Philadelphia  from  April,   1989  to  March,  1990, 
13  children  and  2  adults  died  in  fires  related  to  a  lack  of  utility 
service?    The  cause  of  the  fires  were: 
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-Candles  used  to  provide  lighting  because  electric  service  was 
terminated. 

-Kerosene  heater  being  used  to  heat  home  because  no  central  heating. 
-Space  heater  extension  cord.     Home  had  no  gas,  water,  or  operating 

central  heating  system. 
-Hot  plate  being  used  to  heat  bedroom  because  gas  service  was 

terminated. 

-Overloaded  extension  cord  used  as  illegal  electric  hook  up. 

Yes,  these  are  measures  families  take  when  their  utility  service  is 
not  functioning. 

We  in  the  private  sector  are  committed  to  sustaining  our 
public/private  partnership  efforts  locally;  to  provide  necessary 
supplements  to  government  funding.     Many  of  us  have  helped  ensure  that 
States  use  oil  overcharge  funds   (which  are  now  virtually  depleted) ,  and 
even  State  revenues,  similarly  to  supplement  LIHEAP  dollars.     We  agree 
that  at  the  local  and  State  levels,  we  must  be  partners  in  the  effort  to 
provide  the  necessary  resources  to  address  effectively,  the  persistent  and 
complex  energy/poverty  crisis  we  face  in  this  country.     But,   if  we  are  to 
preserve  any  kind  of  meaningful  energy  safety  net  for  our  most  vulnerable 
citizens,  the  withdrawal  of  the  Federal  government  as  a  partner  in  this 
effort  must  cease,  and  indeed,  this  trend  must  begin  to  reverse  itself. 
The  over  $685  million  reduction  in  FY '92  funding  proposed  by  the 
Administration  is  unthinkable! 


44-097   O— 91  37 
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In  accordance  with  resolutions  previously  adopted  unanimously  by  our 
Membership,   as  well  as  action  taken  by  our  Board  of  Directors,  we 
respectfully,  but  urgently  commend  to  you  restoration  of  LIHEAP  funding  in 
FY '92  to  the  range  of  $1.68  billion;  as  a  matter  of  human,   fair,   and  sound 
public  policy.     We  deeply  appreciate  the  hard  work  of  many  of  you  in  the 
House  in  support  of  LIHEAP  funding  and  reauthorization  last  year.  The 
many,  many  needy  households  that  received  assistance  because  of  your  hard 
work  are  also  grateful!     While  we  recognize  and  appreciate  all  that  has 
been  done  in  the  House  in  support  of  LIHEAP  last  year,  we  must  again  ask 
for  your  help.     Thank  you  for  your  careful  consideration  of  this 
testimony. 


May,  1991 
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TELEPHONE 
AREA  CODE  (202)  842-7200 


UNITED    MINE    WORKERS'  BUILDING 
90  0    FIFTEENTH    STREET,  N.W. 


May  16,  1991 


Hon.  William  H.  Natcher 
Chairman 

Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Health  and 

Human  Services  and  Related  Agencies 
Committee  on  Appropriations 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.  C.  20515 

Dear  Chairman  Natcher: 

Though  I  was  unable  to  appear  before  your  Subcommittee 
during  the  public  witness  hearings,   I  would  like  to  have  the 
following  testimony  on  the  fiscal  year  1992  appropriations  for 
the  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Administration  included  in  the 
hearing  record. 


As  you  know,  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  is 
vitally  concerned  with  the  successful  administration  of  the 
Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act.     We  have  closely  monitored 
Agency  funding  requests  and  congressional  appropriations  for 
MSHA  for  a  number  of  years,  and  we  are  concerned  that  a 
combination  of  a  lax  enforcement  philosophy  on  the  part  of 
Agency  officials  and  inadequate  funding  have  sapped  the 
Agency's  ability  to  protect  the  safety  and  health  of  miners. 

I  have  attached  a  letter  I  sent  to  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Labor  for  MSHA  William  Tattersall  on  March  21,  1991, 
addressing  many  of  these  problems.     It  identifies  several  of 
the  most  glaring  enforcement  failures  that  have  been  the 
subject  of  numerous  oversight  hearings  during  the  past  several 
years.     Specifically,  the  letter  addresses  the  failure  of  the 
Agency  to  conduct  thorough  investigations  of  mine  tragedies. 
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particularly  where  Agency  mismanagement  or  negligence  were 
contributing  factors;  MSHA's  outright  failure  to  enforce  the 
law,   and  the  growing  crisis  at  small  mines,  where  operators  are 
not  spending  the  capital  necessary  to  meet  minimum  safety 
standards . 

Unfortunately,  there  is  growing  evidence  that  a  shortage 
of  funds  and  personnel  is  contributing  to  the  Agency's 
inability  to  fully  inspect  coal  mines,  to  complete  mandatory 
inspections,   and  to  provide  the  necessary  support  services  to 
enforcement  personnel.     An  analysis  of  several  MSHA  districts 
and  mine  accident  reports  disclosed  a  critical  shortage  of 
inspectors,   a  situation  that  we  believe  has  contributed  to  a 
number  of  recent  mine  accidents.     Our  analysis  also  disclosed 
that  Agency  specialists,  such  as  ventilation,   roof  control  and 
electrical  experts  have  been  reassigned  to  conduct  routine 
inspections.     As  a  result,  the  quality  of  mining  plan  reviews 
essential  to  assure  the  safe  design  of  coal  mines  is 
deteriorating . 

A  survey  of  Agency  support  personnel  revealed  that  the 
technical  support  branch  has  been  whittled  away  to  the  point 
where  it  is  almost  ineffective.     The  technical  support  branch 
conducts  on-site  examinations  for  both  compliance  and  quality 
control  in  such  areas  as:     respirable  dust  control;  safe 
construction  of  waste  impoundments;  ventilation  of  mines  to 
control  explosions;  placement  of  roof  supports  to  prevent  roof 
falls,  etc.     The  segment  of  that  branch  which  was  originally 
designed  to  analyze  the  data  collected  at  each  coal  mine  by 
MSHA  on  mine  accidents  and  injuries  to  identify  problems  and 
provide  guidance  to  the  Agency  has  been  virtually  eliminated. 
We  also  recently  learned  that  MSHA  is  dismantling  the  education 
and  training  field  division  that  monitors  the  training 
requirements  of  Section  115  of  the  Mine  Act. 

As  evidence  continues  to  mount  that  MSHA  is  failing  to 
adequately  protect  miner's  health  and  safety,  we  believe  that 
the  Subcommittee  bill  should,  through  funding  allocations  and 
explicit  direction,   require  that  MSHA  improve  its  investigation 
process,  standards  development  process,   and  mine  site 
enforcement  of  respirable  dust  standards. 

The  following  outlines  in  more  detail  these  critical 
problems : 

MSHA  INSPECTIONS 

MSHA  Statistics  show  that  on  March  9,   1990,  there  were 
757  MSHA  coal  mine  inspectors.     According  to  Agency  officials, 
as  of  April  12,   1991,  that  number  had  dropped  to  686,  a  9% 
reduction  of  inspectors.     We  were  informed  by  the  Administrator 
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of  Coal  that  there  are  currently  15  people  in  mine  inspector 
training  and  that  MSHA  plans  to  hire  55  to  60  inspectors  by  the 
end  of  1991.     Even  with  these  increases,  this  will  only  bring 
the  total  to  around  760  inspectors.     But  there  will  be  no 
benefit  from  these  new  inspectors  for  at  least  a  year  after 
they  are  hired. 

The  minimum  ceiling  for  the  number  of  coal  mine 
inspectors  for  FY  1991  was  set  at  790  inspectors.     MSHA  is  104 
inspectors  short  of  that  goal.     If  MSHA  hires  the  55-60 
inspectors  (including  the  15  people  currently  in  training)  this 
will  still  bring  the  total  number  of  inspectors  to  only  around 
760.     This  is  29  inspectors  fewer  than  the  minimum  ceiling  set 
for  FY  1991.     MSHA  has  also  advised  the  UMWA  that  MSHA  has  set 
a  minimum  ceiling  of  790  coal  mine  inspectors  for  FY  1992. 

The  15  new  inspectors  currently  being  trained  and  those 
intended  to  be  hired  pose  additional  problems.  People  with 
mining  experience  are  hired  at  a  GS-9  level.  It  will  take  one 
year  before  their  training  is  completed  and  they  are  permitted 
to  inspect  coal  mines  on  their  own.  For  this  one  year  period, 
they  will  travel  as  trainees  with  experienced  inspectors. 

MSHA  has  also  engaged  in  a  hiring  practice  called 
"Upward  Mobility".     The  intent  of  this  program  as  characterized 
by  an  MSHA  top  official  in  Arlington  was  to  allow  persons  in 
"dead-end  positions"  to  improve  their  careers.     Technicians  and 
office  secretaries  employed  by  MSHA  are  being  selected  under 
this  program.    We  were  told  by  the  Administrator  of  Coal  that 
the  majority  of  these  people  have  no  mining  experience  and  will 
go  through  at  least  a  5-year  apprentice  program  before  they  are 
able  to  conduct  inspections.     Obviously,  this  will  not  help 
solve  the  present  shortage  of  inspectors. 

The  Agency's  decision  to  fill  these  critical  positions 
with  individuals  that  have  no  mining  experience  poses  serious 
problems  regarding  the  quality  of  inspections.     We  believe 
there  is  no  substitute  for  practical  experience  in  the  industry 
because  of  the  enormous  hazards  that  threaten  miners'   lives  and 
health.     We  have  no  doubt  that  the  quality  of  inspections  will 
suffer  if  inspectors  with  no  mining  experience  are  brought  into 
the  system. 

We  also  believe  that  the  type  of  experience  needs  to  be 
balanced.     Too  many  inspectors  hired  by  MSHA  to  critically 
evaluate  observance  of  the  Mine  Act  by  mine  operators  are 
brought  in  from  mine  management.     What  we  need  less  of  is  a 
management  philosophy  in  enforcement  ranks  and  more  of  a 
miners'  protection  philosophy.     Although,  many  may  have  been  at 
one  time  rank-and-file  members,  their  real  background  has  been 
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in  mine  management.     The  selection  process  needs  to  seek  out 
those  that  have  a  miner  protection  philosophy. 

The  effects  of  personnel  shortages  are  showing  up  across 
the  country,     MSHA  is  failing  to  conduct  inspections  mandated 
by  the  Act.     For  example,  we  were  informed  by  a  top  District  8 
official  that  some  of  the  larger  mines  in  that  District  are  not 
being  fully  inspected  because  of  a  shortage  of  inspectors. 

We  were  specifically  advised  that  MSHA  District  8  failed 
to  inspect  the  Kerr  McGee,  Gallatia  Mine  and  the  Monterey  No.  1 
Mine  four  times  in  1990  as  specifically  required  by  the  Mine 
Act.     Those  two  mines  received  only  two  complete  inspections  in 
1990. 

MSHA  District  8  officials  informed  the  Union  that  the 
decision  not  to  inspect  these  mines  was  based  on  their 
compliance  record.     This  Agency  decision  not  only  violates  the 
Mine  Act/   it  defies  logic.     Two  fatal  accidents  occurred  at  the 
Kerr  McGee  Gallatia  Mine,  on  August  16,   1990  and  on  March  15, 
1991.     Worse  yet,  the  UMWA  was  advised  by  MSHA  that  they  do  not 
plan  to  complete  the  mandatory  four  inspections  at  those  mines 
during  1991.     Although  MSHA  officials  in  other  Districts  are 
not  as  forthcoming,  evidence  gleaned  from  mine  disasters  and 
accidents  disclose  a  similar  problem. 

The  investigation  into  the  September  1989  explosion  at 
the  Pyro  William  Station  Mine  where  ten  miners  were  killed 
showed  that  MSHA  District  10  had  failed  to  conduct  complete 
inspections  at  the  mine.     According  to  MSHA's  own  report,  the 
Agency  did  not  do  full  inspections  of  the  entire  mine  as 
required  during  two  of  the  quarterly  inspections  just  prior  to 
the  September  1989  explosion. 

Evidence  disclosed  that  unsafe  and  illegal  conditions 
that  might  have  been  detected  had  complete  inspections  been 
made  existed  in  the  mine  prior  to  the  disaster.     Sadly,  this 
problem  continues  to  plague  us. 

An  investigation  into  the  January  16,   1991  Fire  Creek 
No.   1  Mine  explosion  in  West  Virginia,  where  two  miners  were 
killed,  disclosed  that  MSHA  District  4  had  failed  to  complete 
its  last  quarterly  inspection  of  the  mine  prior  to  the 
tragedy.     The  investigation  also  disclosed  that  the  Agency  did 
not  return  to  the  mine  for  months  after  they  set  the  legal 
termination  dates  for  the  operator  to  act  on  the  violations 
MSHA  had  cited. 

Critical  mine  areas,   such  as  bleeder  entries  and  return 
air  courses,   are  being  neglected  by  MSHA  enforcement 
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personnel.     The  Pyro  and  Fire  Creek  disasters  highlight  the 
Agency's  failure  to  pay  adequate  attention  to  these  areas. 

Enforcement  of  the  Mine  Act  at  smaller  mines,  those 
employing  fewer  than  50  workers,   is  clearly  being  neglected. 
In  fact,  a  disproportionate  number  of  fatal  accidents  are 
occurring  at  small  mines.     Statistics  show  this  to  be  a 
worsening  problem,   and  one  which  must  be  addressed  with  tough 
action  if  additional  deaths  are  to  be  avoided.     This  can  only 
be  addressed  through  increased  MSHA  presence  and  considerable 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  enforcement,  both  of  which  appear 
to  be  lacking. 

In  1989,   there  were  68  miners  killed  at  coal  mines  in 
the  U.S.,  36  of  those,  or  52%,  were  working  at  coal  mines 
employing  50  or  fewer  miners.     In  1990  there  were  67  coal 
miners  killed  in  mining  accidents.     Sixty  percent  were  at  small 
mines.     As  of  April  30,   1991,  22  coal  miners  have  been  killed; 
73%  of  these  fatalities  occured  at  small  mines. 

Conditions  found  at  these  mines  disclose  a  total 
disregard  for  both  the  law  and  human  life  (see  March  21,  1991 
Tattersall  letter) .     Many  operators  of  small  mines  are  not 
providing  miners  with  even  the  most  basic  protections,  such  as 
ventilation  equipment  and  controls  and  roof  supports  to  keep 
the  mine  roof  from  collapsing  on  them.     Miners  with  inadequate 
training  are  being  sent  into  these  mines  and  far  too  often  they 
do  not  survive. 

There  seems  to  be  an  attitude  among  Agency  personnel 
that  unlike  the  bigger  operators,   small  mine  operators  cannot 
and  indeed  should  not  have  to  comply  with  all  of  the  federal 
laws  designed  to  protect  miners.     This  philosophy  takes 
unacceptable  risks  with  human  life. 

If  miners  at  small  mines  are  to  be  protected,  these 
operators  must  be  required  to  provide  the  same  level  of  health 
and  safety  as  the  large  operators.    Moreover,   lax  enforcement 
at  small  mines  is  driving  down  safety  throughout  the  industry 
as  large  mine  operators  are  forced  in  a  tight  market  to  compete 
with  hundreds  of  small  operators  who  spend  far  less  on  health 
and  safety.     MSHA's  failure  to  strictly  enforce  the  law  at 
small  mines  is  causing  larger  coal  operators  with  safer  mines 
to  cut  corners  to  compete.     This  invariably  means  cutting  out 
critical  health  and  safety  protections  for  miners. 

MSHA  SPECIALISTS 


We  also  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  prohibit  MSHA  from 
reassigning  specialists  in  areas  such  as  ventilation,  roof 
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control/   and  electrical  equipment  to  conduct  "regular"  or 
general  inspections.     Coal  mining  has  become  an  extremely- 
complex  and  technical  industry,   and  there  is  a  clear  need  for 
MSHA  specialists  to  be  used  in  their  field  of  expertise  to 
evaluate  and  monitor  these  systems. 

Some  MSHA  district  officials  have  openly  admitted  to 
using  specialists  to  conduct  regular  inspections.     In  a 
March  22,   1990  meeting  between  the  UMWA  and  MSHA,  Jerry  Spicer, 
then  the  MSHA  Administrator  for  Coal,  told  us  that  MSHA 
specialists  were  not  going  to  be  used  to  conduct  regular 
inspections.     However,  correspondence  dated  September  4,  1990 
from  MSHA  to  Edward  Macalus,   a  miner  and  a  UMWA  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Committee  member  from  the  Greenwich  Mine  in 
Pennsylvania,  disputed  that  claim.     MSHA  said  that  of  the  57 
regular  inspections  conducted  at  the  Greenwich  Preparation 
Plant  from  June  of  1989  to  June  of  1990,  specialists 
participated  in  41  of  them. 

In  February  1984  a  mine  explosion  at  the  Greenwich  No.  1 
Mine  killed  three  miners.     An  investigation  disclosed  that  MSHA 
had  been  assigning  Agency  ventilation,   roof  control  and  other 
specialists  to  conduct  the  regular  inspections  and  as  a  result 
had  not  conducted  the  necessary  plan  reviews  and  surveys. 

Days  prior  to  the  1984  mine  explosion,   a  request  was 
made  by  a  miner's  representative  and  an  Agency  inspector  for  an 
Agency  ventilation  survey  regarding  ventilation  problems  at  the 
mine.     The  Agency  could  not  conduct  the  survey  because 
personnel  was  not  available.     Tragically,  the  accident 
investigation  concluded  that  the  mine  explosion  was  caused  by 
an  inadequate  and  manipulated  ventilation  system. 

We  believe  that  this  is  a  more  serious  problem  than  MSHA 
has  been  willing  to  admit.     MSHA  specialists  are  needed  in 
their  fields  of  expertise,  evaluating  ventilation,  roof 
control,   and  respirable  dust  plans,  and  electrical  equipment  to 
ensure  that  safety  requirements  are  met. 

Roof  control  fatalities  have  risen  considerably  from 
1988  to  1990.     There  were  eight  (8)   roof-fall  deaths  in  1988, 
nineteen  (19)   in  1989  and  twenty-one  (21)   in  1990.     As  of 
May  1,   1991  there  have  already  been  ten  roof-fall  deaths, 
accounting  for  45%  of  the  total  fatalities.     There  is  a  clear 
need  for  MSHA  roof  control  specialists  to  be  in  the  mines 
conducting  roof  control  inspections  and  surveys  and  reviewing 
mine  operator  plans  for  approval  by  MSHA.     The  same  holds  true 
for  all  MSHA  specialists. 
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Improper  mine  ventilation  systems  can  and  do  result  in 
mine  tragedies.     Such  was  the  case  at  the  Pyro  William  Station 
Mine,  the  Fire  Creek  Mine  and  the  Golden  Eagle  Mine,  where  ten 
miners  were  badly  burned  following  the  February  1991  mine 
explosion.     The  ventilation  system  had  deteriorated  at  each  of 
the  mines. 

Given  the  recent  announcement  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
that  over  500  coal  operators  were  found  to  have  tampered  with 
dust  monitoring  equipment  to  hide  unsafe  levels  of  dust  in 
their  mines,  no  one  should  question  the  need  for  respirable 
dust  specialists.    One  should  question,  however,  what  they  were 
assigned  to  do  while  the  fraudulent  monitoring  was  taking  place. 

EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 

MSHA's  education  and  training  program  is  a  very 
important  part  of  the  Agency's  effort  to  ensure  mine  safety  and 
health.    We  believe  that  miners  need  good  education  and 
thorough  training  to  protect  them  from  constantly  changing  mine 
hazards.     In  spite  of  this  need,  we  have  been  informed  that 
MSHA  has  drastically  cut  the  number  of  field  education  and 
training  personnel  and  reassigned  them  as  inspectors. 

Though  there  is  a  critical  shortage  of  inspectors,  we  do 
not  believe  the  answer  to  this  problem  lies  in  robbing  Peter 
to  pay  Paul.    According  to  the  Agency's  figures,  as  of 
April  12,  1991,  MSHA  had  78  training  and  educational 
personnel.    We  have  been  informed  that  54  of  them  are  being 
converted  to  regular  inspectors.     This  would  leave  the  number 
of  education  and  training  personnel  at  24,  a  decrease  of  69%. 
We  also  understand  that  MSHA  district  managers  will  decide  if 
education  and  training  personnel  are  needed  in  their  districts, 
which  could  result  in  the  complete  dismantling  of  education  and 
training  operations  in  the  field. 

Given  the  hazardous  nature  of  the  coal  industry,  miners 
must  receive  adequate  training  to  protect  themselves  and  their 
fellow  workers.     Evidence  from  MSHA's  own  reports,  however, 
show  that  miners  are  not  being  properly  trained,  and  that  there 
is  a  clear  need  to  increase  the  monitoring  of  operator  traininc 

For  example,  MSHA's  investigation  of  the  tragedy  at  the 
Granny  Rose  Big  Momma  #3  Mine  in  Kentucky  found  that  most  of 
the  nine  (9)  miners  employed  there  did  not  have  the  training 
required  by  law. 

TECHNICAL  SUPPORT 


The  Technical  Support  Branch  has  also  suffered  a  steady 
decline  in  personnel.     This  group  provides  technical  assistance 
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on  mine  ventilation,  roof  control,  explosives  and  blasting, 
waste  impoundment  control,  coal  mine  dust  control  and  several 
other  areas.     The  UMWA  is  concerned  that  if  this  trend 
continues,  MSHA's  ability  to  provide  technical  support  to  the 
coal  industry  will  be  nonexistent.    The  following  is  a 
breakdown  from  1980  to  1991  regarding  the  number  of  full-time 
permanent  (FTP)  technical  support  personnel. 


1980  -  414  FTP 

1981  -  388  FTP 
1983  -  357  FTP 


1985  -  329  FTP 

1990  -  316  FTP 

1991  -  306  FTP 


From  1980  to  1991  the  technical  support  group  lost  108 
employees.     The  projected  ceiling  for  1992  is  286,  which  means 
a  loss  of  20  additional  employees.     From  1980  to  what  is 
projected  for  1992,  technical  support  will  have  lost  128 
positions,  or  31%  of  its  personnel. 

In  the  April  17,  1990  letter  to  the  Subcommittee  we 
reported  that  several  branches  of  technical  support  were 
especially  hard  hit  during  the  last  several  years,  and  that 
some  were  completely  dismantled.     For  example: 


Number  of  people  in  year 
1985  1991 


Electrical  Division 


Industrial  Safety  Division  12 


(There  are  no  longer  any 
explosive  engineers). 


Roof  Control  Division  14 

Waste  Impoundment  &  Geo  12 
Technical  Division 


11 
10 


Respirable  Dust  Division  28 

Ventilation  Division  19 

Physical  and  Toxic  Agents  23 
Division 


23 
12 
21 


Mining  Information  System-  47 
Division  of  Health  &  Safety 
Activity  Center  (HSAC) 


35 
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Number  o£  people  in  year 
1980  1985 


Mine  Hazard  Analysis  26  14 

Forecasting  of  HSAC  and 
currently  there  are 
no  personnel. 

The  Data  Collection  Dissemination  and  Analysis  Branch  of 
technical  support  is  responsible  for  collecting,  analyzing  and 
disseminating  vital  health  and  safety  information.     It  collects 
data  on  mine  accidents,  injuries  and  illnesses  from  each  mine 
in  the  United  States. 

The  Mine  Hazard  Analysis  and  Forecasting  Branch,  which  is 
responsible  for  analyzing  that  information,  has  been 
dismantled.     The  Department  no  longer  reviews  accident  and 
injury  data  to  report  to  the  Agency,  operators  and  the  miners 
on  methods  and  equipment  that  have  been  shown  to  cause  injuries 
and  deaths  and  guidance  on  how  to  control  these  problems. 

REGULATORY  REVISION 

While  MSHA  enforcement  and  support  personnel  are  being 
eliminated,  MSHA  continues  to  expand  its  wasteful  Standards 
Development  Branch. 

This  branch  has  spent  years  developing  proposals  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  coal  operators,  eliminating  standards 
designed  to  protect  coal  mine  safety  and  health. 

For  instance,  MSHA  has  wasted  enormous  time  and  valuable 
resources  over  the  past  eight  years  drafting  regulations  to 
weaken  critical  underground  coal  mine  ventilation  standards. 
MSHA's  regulatory  activity  regarding  ventilation,  electrical 
equipment,  roof  control  and  other  standards  was  severely 
criticized  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
during  oversight  hearings  in  1988. 

We  firmly  believe  that  the  Subcommittee  should  take 
action  to  bring  this  branch  of  the  Agency  under  control.  While 
mine  inspections  and  other  services  have  suffered  over  the 
years,  the  Standards  Development  Branch  continues  to  waste 
precious  taxpayer  dollars  undermining  more  than  two  decades  of 
safety  and  health  standards. 
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ACCIDENT  INVESTIGATION 

One  of  MSHA's  most  disturbing  failures  has  been  its 
refusal  to  investigate  its  own  role  in  permitting  mine  owners 
to  operate  in  ways  that  have  caused  accidents  and  in  some  cases 
mine  disasters.     We  firmly  believe  that  in  many  instances  MSHA 
has  acted  without  legal  authority  in  permitting  operators  to 
evade  the  mine  law  and/or  create  unsafe  conditions. 

MSHA  has  been  criticized  many  times  by  congressional 
oversight  committees  for  failing  to  conduct  investigations  into 
accidents  that  address  their  own  role.     Some  historical 
background  on  the  problem  is  contained  in  the  March  21,  1991 
letter  to  Assistant  Secretary  Tattersall.     We  have  reached  the 
conclusion  that  MSHA  is  incapable  of  investigating  accidents 
properly  because  they  will  not  address  their  own  mismanagement 
or  wrong  doing. 

Although  MSHA  instituted  a  policy  last  year  on  internal 
Agency  investigations  following  scathing  criticism  during 
congressional  hearings  on  the  1989  Pyro  Mine  disaster,  the 
policy  fell  far  short  of  being  effective.     In  fact,  the  new 
policy  resulted  in  an  examination  of  MSHA's  role  in  only  one  of 
64  coal  mine  accidents  that  occurred  in  1990.     MSHA's  actions 
in  the  other  accidents  escaped  such  scrutiny. 

When  MSHA  relented  and  conducted  the  internal 
investigation  of  the  Pyro  disaster  following  pressure  from 
Congress  to  do  so,  they  produced  a  catalog  of  improper  actions, 
mismanagement  and  failures  by  the  Agency  to  enforce  the  Mine 
Act.     That  investigation  proved  the  need  for  a  routine 
examination  of  MSHA's  role  in  every  accident  involving  a 
fatality,  mine  fire  or  explosion. 

The  investigation  process  must  be  cleaned  up.    While  we 
believe  it  will  require  the  creation  of  a  new  system  to 
accomplish  this,  MSHA  must  be  directed  to  patch  up  its  current 
system  until  that  day  arrives. 

DUST  FRAUD 

Much  has  been  said  about  widespread  dust  monitoring  fraud 
in  the  industry.     The  Department  of  Labor  announced  April  4, 
1991  that  more  than  500  coal  mine  operators  had  tampered  with 
dust  samples  at  847  coal  mines.     This  announcement  was  on  the 
heels  of  another  major  case  earlier  this  year  in  which  Peabody 
Coal  Company  pleaded  guilty  to  criminal  charges  of  widespread 
dust  tampering. 
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MSHA  has  charged  coal  companies  with  removing  dust  from 
cassettes  containing  air  samples  from  coal  mines  prior  to 
sending  them  to  MSHA  for  examination.     The  cassettes  were 
discovered  by  MSHA  lab  technicians  to  contain  an  abnormality 
known  as  an  all  white  center,  where  dust  had  been  removed  by 
some  artificial  means. 

However,  this  is  only  part  of  the  story.     What  the  Agency 
has  not  told  the  public  is  that  there  is  widespread  fraud 
throughout  the  dust  monitoring  program  that  goes  beyond  the  all 
white  centers.     Operators  have  also  altered  samples  by  numerous 
methods,  including  reducing  the  amount  of  coal  mined  on  days 
when  samples  were  taken;  by  reassigning  workers  that  wore  dust 
monitoring  equipment  to  cleaner  areas  of  the  mine;  by  slowing 
down  the  speed  of  mining  equipment  during  sampling  periods;  and 
by  turning  off  the  dust  pumps  during  parts  of  the  shift. 

These  actions  are  being  publicly  ignored  by  MSHA  because 
of  its  unwillingness  to  enforce  dust  standards  at  the  mine  site. 

One  has  to  question  why  an  MSHA  lab  technician  and  not 
the  enforcement  branch  of  the  Agency  detected  the  dust  sampling 
problem  and  why  MSHA  never  raised  the  other  dust  sampling 
manipulations  at  the  mines.    MSHA  must  begin  to  reverse  the 
behavior  of  mine  operators  who  believe  they  can  continue  with 
impunity  to  use  mining  methods  that  produce  coal  faster  than 
the  dust  that  ruins  miners'   lungs  can  be  controlled. 

UMWA  RECOMMENDATIONS  TO  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR.   HHS .  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES  INSPECTIONS 

1,  Ingpggtions 

A.    MSHA  must  be  provided  with  sufficient  personnel  to 
conduct  its  mandatory  inspections.     MSHA's  failure  to  conduct 
complete  inspections  at  each  mine  required  by  the  Mine  Act  will 
be  remedied  only  if  Congress  requires  them  to  do  so. 

MSHA  must  be  required  to  report  to  Congress  on  at  least  a 
quarterly  basis  a  list  of  mines  that  did  not  receive  the  four 
annual  inspections  (underground  mines)  and  two  annual 
inspections  (surface  mines)  required  by  law.     MSHA  must  also 
report  to  Congress  the  list  of  mines  that  did  not  receive 
complete  inspections  under  the  mandatory  inspection  program. 
These  reports  should  specify  the  areas  of  the  mine  that  MSHA 
failed  to  inspect,  such  as  return  air  courses,  bleeders, 
electrical  equipment,  etc. 

MSHA  must  also  be  required  to  submit  to  Congress  a 
request  for  the  funds  necessary  to  conduct  complete  inspections 
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inmiediately  upon  determination  that  they  have  insufficient 
personnel  and  funds  to  carry  out  the  requirements  of  the  Act. 

B.  MSHA  must  be  required  to  establish  an  Agency  strike 
force  to  effectively  inspect  small  mines,  because  that  is  where 
a  majority  of  the  miners  are  being  killed.     The  strike  force 
should  be  equipped  to  inspect  these  mines  with  sufficient 
manpower  and  the  enforcement  tools  necessary  and  with  clear 
message  to  bring  these  mines  into  compliance. 

C.  MSHA  must  be  directed  not  to  reassign  enforcement 
specialists  such  as  ventilation,   roof  control,  dust, 
electrical,  and  training,  to  conduct  routine  inspections. 

D.  MSHA  should  also  be  directed  to  place  a  greater 
emphasis  on  none  management  coal  mining  experience  when  hiring 
new  inspectors. 

2.  Technical  Support 

MSHA  should  receive  increased  funding  for  the  technical 
support  branch  and  should  have  sufficient  funds  to  revitalize 
the  Mine  Hazard  Analysis  and  Forecasting  Branch  of  HSAC. 

3.  Standards  Development 

The  Standards  Development  Branch  should  have  its  funds 
limited  to  areas  where  evidence  indicates  that  mining 
practices,  conditions  or  equipment  result  in  or  could  result  in 
potential  hazards  to  coal  miners,  or  where  it  is  directed  to 
promulgate  standards  by  Congress  or  the  courts.     The  remaining 
funds  should  be  shifted  to  other  activities,  such  as 
inspections  and  technical  support. 

3.  Agency  Investigations 

FY  1992  appropriations  for  mine  accident  investigations 
should  be  used  to  establish  a  special  investigation  branch  to 
conduct  investigations  into  all  serious  accidents  involving 
fatalities,  explosions,  and  fires.    MSHA  should  be  required  to 
hold  public  hearings  to  focus  both  on  the  actions  of  company 
personnel  and  MSHA  personnel  in  the  events  leading  to  the 
accident.     These  investigations  should  look  into  the  quality 
and  thoroughness  of  inspections  and  enforcement  as  well  as 
MSHA's  approval  of  mine  plans. 

MSHA  should  be  required  to  report  to  Congress  when  these 
investigations  reveal  that  Agency  actions  contributed  to  a  mine 
accident . 
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4.  Respirable  Dust 

The  Agency  should  be  directed  to  conduct  a  thorough 
investigation  into  abuses  of  dust  sampling  procedures  by  mine 
operators,  and  identify  mining  systems  and  practices  that  are 
causing  respirable  dust  levels  to  exceed  the  legal  standard. 
The  Subcommittee  should  require  that  these  systems  be  brought 
into  compliance. 

This  investigation  should  look  into  whether  the  operators 
are  conducting  dust  sampling  under  typical  working  conditions 
and  during  normal  production  periods. 

Finally,  the  Agency  should  be  directed  to  conduct 
additional  sampling  to  insure  compliance  with  the  dust  standard 
at  every  mine. 

CONCLUSION 

We  firmly  believe  that  MSHA's  enforcement  record  has 
deteriorated  to  the  point  where  Congress  must  step  in  to 
redirect  MSHA  to  the  job  of  protecting  miners'  safety  and 
health.     We  are  aware  that  this  may  demand  an  unusual  level  of 
congressional  involvement  in  the  activities  of  the  Agency,  but 
we  are  convinced  that  the  safety  and  health  of  our  nation's 
miners  require  it. 


Joe;  Main,  Administrator 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
Department  of  Occupational 


Health  and  Safety 
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The  following  statement  is  submitted  by  the  National  Mental  Health  Association  (NMHA)  and 
concerns  Fiscal  Year  1992  appropriations  for  mental  health  programs.  NMHA  is  the  nation's  only 
citizens'  voluntary  advocacy  organization  concerned  with  all  aspects  of  mental  health  and  mental 
illness.  With  over  500  affihates  across  the  country,  NMHA  works  to  meet  this  challenge  through 
education,  research,  services  and  advocacy  on  the  local,  state,  and  national  level. 

According  to  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  almost  one  third  of  American  adults  will  suffer 
from  a  diagnosable  mental  or  addictive  disorder  at  some  time  in  their  lives.  According  to  the  Institute 
of  Medicine,  at  least  12  percent  of  American  children  (nearly  8  million)  are  currently  in  need  of 
mental  health  services. 

The  Administration's  FY  1992  budget  provides  for  only  minimal  increases  for  most  mental  health 
programs  and  proposes  the  elimination  of  several  programs  that  are  critically  needed  and  proven  to  be 
effective.  NMHA's  recommendations  for  FY  1992  funding  of  programs  related  to  the  needs  of 
persons  with  mental  illness  are  detailed  in  the  chart  below.  Of  special  concern  are  the  following 
programs: 

Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Administration 

■  Research  by  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health:  Funding  is  needed  in  FY  1992  to 
conduct  the  next  phase  of  the  National  Plan  for  Research  on  Child  and  Adolescent  Mental 
Disorders  and  to  implement  other  NIMH  initiatives  in  mental  health  research. 

■  The  Protection  and  Advocacy  System  for  Persons  with  Mental  Illness:  This  program 
continues  to  meet  the  critical  need  for  advocacy  services  for  a  neglected  population.  In  many 
states,  however,  it  can  only  serve  a  small  proportion  of  individuals  with  mental  illness  who 
reside  in  state  facilities.  This  program  must  experience  major  growth  to  ensure  the  provision  of 
quality  advocacy  services  to  the  large  number  of  individuals  with  mental  illnesses  who  live  in 
institutions  and  cannot  be  served  under  current  funding  levels.  The  President  proposes  the 
elimination  of  funding,  maintaining  that  states  will  assume  responsibility  for  continuation  of  the 
program.  This  is  unlikely  in  that  PAMIs  are  often  called  upon  to  investigate,  and  attempt  to 
correct,  instances  of  abuse  and  neglect  by  staff  in  state-operated  mental  health  institutions. 

■  Prevention  Services  Demonstrations:  Established  to  test  the  results  of  prevention  research 
studies,  these  model  programs  offer  preventative  services  to  individuals  who  are  seriously 
mentally  ill  (i.e.  suicide  prevention)  or  at  risk  of  developing  a  mental  illness,  including  displaced 
workers,  young  children,  adolescents,  and  children  who  are  adopted  or  abused.  Funds  are 
presently  used  to  support  six  demonstration  programs  focusing  on  the  prevention  of  youth 
suicide  and  chronic  conduct  disorders.  The  President's  proposed  four  percent  increase  is 
insufficient  and  will  not  allow  for  the  continuation  of  existing  programs  at  their  budgeted  level 
nor  the  funding  of  initiatives  targeted  toward  individuals  "at  risk." 

■  The  Community  Support  Program  (CSP)  and  the  Child  and  Adolescent  Service  System 
Program  (CASSP):  The  President's  budget  recommends  a  four  percent  increase,  which  will  not 
allow  for  any  additional  state  service  system  improvement  grants  or  research  demonstration 
grants  through  CSP  and  will  permit  only  continuation  of  current  grants  through  CASSP.  The 
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funding  level  recommended  by  NMHA  is  necessary  in  order  to  accomplish  FY  1992  goals, 
including  the  development  of  service  demonstrations  for  the  elderly,  through  CSP,  and 
implementation  of  the  highly  effective  model  systems  of  care  established  by  the  initial  CASSP 
grants. 

■  Projects  for  Assistance  in  Transition  from  Homelessness  (PATH):  Authorized  at  $75  million 
per  year  through  FY  1994,  these  grants  to  States  allow  for  the  provision  of  mental  health, 
alcohol  or  drug  treatment  and  housing  services  to  people  who  are  homeless  and  suffering  from 
serious  mental  illness  or  a  combination  of  mental  illness  and  substance  abuse.  The 
Administration's  request  for  $43  milhon  in  FY  1992  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  extensive  needs 
of  this  population.  Currently,  States  are  able  to  serve  no  more  than  twenty  percent  of  the 
homeless  population  who  are  mentally  ill  and  have  indicated  their  ability  and  willingness  to 
match  federal  grants  at  significantly  higher  levels. 

Department  of  Education 

■  Special  Education  for  Children  who  are  Seriously  Emotionally  Disturbed  (through  the 
Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act):  Children  and  youth  with  severe  emotional 
disorders  are  among  the  most  underserved  children  in  special  education.  The  amount 
authorized  for  FY  1992  ($8  million)  is  necessary  to  allow  for  continued  irnplementation  of  this 
program,  designed  to  provide  a  range  of  educational  interventions. 


Recommendations  for  FY  1992  Appropriations  for  Mental  Health  Programs 


FY  W91 
Spending 
(in  millioiu) 

President 
FY  1592 
(in  millions) 

NMHA  FY  \992 
Recommend, 
(in  millions) 

NIMH 
Research 

$456.8 

$493.1 

$585.9 

Research  Management  and  Support 

$38.1 

$41.0 

$41.9 

Research  Training 

$26.9 

$27.7 

$47.6 

Clinical  Training 

$13.7 

$0 

$26.0 

CSP/CASSP  Demonstrations 

$24.9 

$25.9 

$36.0 

Prevention  Demonstrations 

$4.9 

$5.1 

$10.0 

Protection  &  Advocacy 

$15.6 

$0 

$28.0 

Homeless  Service  Demonstrations 

$5.9 

$0* 

$14.4 

PATH 

$33.1 

$43.1 

$75.0 

Consolidated  Homeless  Project 

N/A 

$20.0 

$0 

CIrants  to  the  States 
P.L.  99-660  Planning 

$0 

$0 

$5.0 

ADM  Block  Grant:  MH  portion 

$250.0 

$250.0 

$350.0 

P.L.  94-142  (IDEA) 
State  Grants 

$1,542.6 

$1,854.2 

$1,976.1 

Program  for  Children  with  Serious  Emotional  Disturbance  (SED) 

N'/A 

$2.0 

$8.0 

Grants  for  Infants  and  Families  (Part  H  Program) 

$117.1 

$128.8 

$250.0 

President  would  transfer  this  program  to  HUU 
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On  behalf  of  the  Society  for  IndiJBtrial  and  Organizational  Psychology 
(SICP)  and  the  American  Psychological  Association  (APA),  I  would  like  to 
strongly  urge  that  the  Ccmnittee  sijpport  significant  increases  for  the  the 
National  Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  (NIOSH) .  Specifically, 
we  recarmend  an  F5f  1992  appropriation  of  $128  million  for  expansion  of  the 
NIOSH  budget,  including  $4.5  million  for  worlqilace  stress  initiatives. 

Ccnposed  of  almost  3,000  psychologists  across  the  country,  SICP  is  a 
division  of  the  APA  and  has  members  who  work  on  issues  such  as  performance 
measurement,  quality  of  worklife,  engineering  psychology,  and  training  and 
develoFment — all  issues  v^ich  are  critical  to  NIOSH' s  activities.    As  issiies 
of  the  national  econonic  downturn  and  increased  catpetition  in  a  global 
econcmy  continue  to  demand  attention  fran  the  Congress,  methods  of  improving 
worker  performance,  attitude,  and  motivation  will  be  of  increasingly  critical 
inpartance. 

MANAGING  OCXUPATICNAL  SiraSSs  A  KEY  TO  AMERICAN  0CMPOTITIVE2^ESS 

A  key  to  inproving  a  worker's  performance  is  strengthening  the  worker's 
psychological  well-being.    An  estimated  11  million  workers  report  health- 
endangering  levels  of  mental  stress  at  work  and  70%  of  Fortune  1000  firms 
believe  mental  health  problems  are  pervasive  in  their  worlqplaces.  Worker 
ocnpensation  claims  for  occupational  stress  related  problems  are  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  categories  of  conpensation  claims.   Mental  disorders  is  the 
most  prevalent  disabling  condition  among  Social  Security  Administratis 
disability  allowance  recipients,  accounting  for  21%  of  all  allowances. 
Estimated  annual  costs  exceed  $15  billion  in  disability  payouts  and  lost  wages 
alone  (i.e.,  excluding  health  care  costs  and  productivity  losses). 
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Occupational  stress  has  been  correlated  with  job  productivity 
absentee ian,  tiomover,  motivation,  and  other  factors  directly  affecting 
industrial  effectiveness  and  productivity.    It  has  been  identified  as  a  major 
factor  in  the  etiology  of  a  number  of  physical  conditions  such  as  coronary 
heart  disease,  pQ)tic  ulcers,  hypertension,  and  diabetes.    Relatedly,  health 
insxjrance  premiuns  are  rising  steadily  as  is  spending  for  health  care. 
Spending  by  private  sources,  primarily  employers,  for  health  care  has  tripled 
since  1975  to  an  estimated  $40  billion  in  1986.    Research  to  discover 
effective  means  of  preventing  and  treating  occupational  stress  must  be  a 
critical  national  priority. 

Occupational  stress  will  only  increase  in  caning  years  with  a  major 
national  comnitment  to  prevention.    This  commitment  must  be  based  on  sound 
social  and  behavioral  science  research.    Thus,  APA's  NIOSH  funding 
reccmnendation  of  $128  million  for  NIOSH  would  permit  an  eiqpansion  of 
workplace  stress  initiatives.    Specifically,  this  reccmnendation  would  allow 
$4.5  million  for  the  NIOSH  occupational  stress  program,  vith  $1.5  million  for 
extramural  research,  a  $1.5  million  for  extramural  training  grants,  and  $1.5 
million  for  intramural  research.    The  additional  funding  is  needed  to  support 
prevention  and  other  research,  primarily  to  inprove  knowledge  of  stressful 
working  conditions  and  worker  populations  at  risk  for  job  stress,  and  to 
better  understand  the  health  effects  and  related  social  and  economic  costs  of 
job  stress. 

BUDGET  OCNSIRAINrS:  RESTRICTING  RESEARCH  OPPCRIUNITIES 


Hie  President's  Budget  request  provides  no  new  funds  for  the  Occipational 
Safety  and  Health  Activities  of  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control.  Essentially 
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,      a  funding  reduction,  this  reconmendation  would  exacerbate  trends  \^ich  have 
j     disadvantaged  NIOSH  for  the  last  ten  years.    Although  the  NIOSH  budget  has 
I      increased  over  the  last  several  years  in  terms  of  constant  dollars,  its 
j     funding  profile  in  actual  dollars  has  been  flat,  and  in  real  dollars,  NIOSH 
I     has  actually  experienced  a  decline  since  1980. 

As  NIOSH  has  experienced  a  loss  in  its  ability  to  support  research,  the 
1     inpact  has  been  felt  in  the  occipational  stress  research  arena.    Ttie  NIOSH 
I     stress  research  program  is  housed  in  the  Division  of  Biomedical  and  Behavioral 
j     Science.    Leadership  for  the  stress  program  resides  with  the  Motivation  and 
Stress  Research  Section  of  the  Applied  Psychology  and  Ergonomic  Branch. 
Currently,  the  stress  research  program  is  focusing  on  issiies  such  as:  1)  The 
identification  of:  which  workers  are  at  risk  for  stress-related  disorders;  2) 
i     Inportant  risk  factors  for  job  stress;  3)  Health  consequences  of  job  stress; 
and,  4)  Controlling  job  stress.    At  present  these  questions  are  addressed 
mainly  through  in-house  laboratory  studies  and  data  base  studies  using 
information  obtained  from  NIOSH  health  hazard  evaluations  or  frcm  outside 
organizations.    Field  studies  and  contract  research  have  been  curtailed  due  to 
budgetary  restraints. 

Additional  funding  is  needed  to  si^port  prevention  and  other  research, 
primarily  to  inprove  knowledge  of  stressful  working  conditions  and  worker 
populations  at  risk  for  job  stress,  and  to  better  understand  the  health 
effects  and  related  social  and  economic  costs  of  job  stress.  Additicxially, 
research  and  training  on  ways  to  control  costs,  including  job  redesign,  is 
j    urgently  needed. 
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OOCURATICNAL  S'lKh&S  RESBAPCH:  TiJE  OJITING  EIDGE 

TtilPntifTiT^         factors.    Increased  funding  is  needed  for  vell-designed 
studies,  that  will  allow  researchers  to  validate  suspected  risk  factors  for 
job  stress  and  identify  occupations  at  high  risk  for  stress. 

Vbrking  conditions  are  changing  dramatically  as  the  industrial  sector  is 
overtaken  by  service  and  information  work.    At  the  same  time,  the  demographics 
of  the  workforce  are  changing  with  an  increasing  inf l\jx  of  wonen  and  ethnic 
minorities,  and  with  an  aging  population.    Research  to  understand  the 
potential  for  increased  job  stress  with  these  new  work  modalities  and 
structural  changes  in  the  work  force  has  been  limited.   Office  work  involving 
cotputer  or  other  electronic  technologies,  health  care  work,  and  caretaking  of 
dependents  or  the  disabled  are  exanples  of  occupations  where  heightened 
eiqposure  to  psychological  stressors  is  evident.    Research  is  needed  to 
determine  how  these  merging  trenc3s  in  the  worJqplace,  the  econany,  technology, 
and  the  demogr^ic  characteristics  of  the  workforce  are  affecting  the 
potential  for  stress  among  workers.    But  such  studies  are  beyond  the  curreit 
resources  of  the  NIOSH  stress  program. 

Stinyg        s^pecial  Populations.    Ethnic  minority  workers  may  also  be 
subject  to  stressors  and  health  factors  that  should  be  considered  in  a 
ocrprehensive  look  at  health  in  the  work  force.    While  research  suggests  that 
the  type  and  severity  of  sources  of  stress  may  differ  for  Black  Americans  and 
that  Black  Americans  ejqierience  much  greater  rates  of  serious  illness  and 
premature  death,  there  is  very  little  research  for  this  population  on  the 
interactions  of  workplace  stressors  and  health.    For  exanple,  what  are  the 
effects  of  threatened,  perceived,  and  actual  racism  and  other  types  of 
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discrimination  on  those  s\±)jected  to  than  in  the  worl^lace?  Similarly, 
although  Hispanics  are  overrepresented  in  positions  in  industries  with  the 
greatest  nutiber  of  work- related  injuries,  there  has  been  very  little  research 
on  the  inpact  of  migrant  or  inmigrant  status  on  vrork  related  injury  and  these 
factors  must  be  examined  and  interventions  developed. 

Lower  socioeconcmic  status  (SES)  groups  (as  measxared  by  occupation, 
education,  income,  or  any  combination  of  these)  experience  greater  levels  of 
stress  in  terms  of  life  events  and  job  stress  than  do  higher  SES  groups. 
Individuals  of  higher  SES  tend  to  work  in  less  dangerous  jobs,  not  only  in 
regard  to  hazards  such  as  toxic  chemicals  or  unsafe  working  conditions,  but 
also  in  regard  to  occupational  stress.    Yet,  these  lower  SES  groups  are  not 
the  most  likely  to  receive  attention  through  stress  management  and  other 
programs.    Likewise,  the  large  majority  of  research  does  not  examine  class, 
race,  or  gender  differences  (or  their  interactions)  in  stress  levels, 
reactions  to  stress  coping  mechanisms,  health  behaviors,  behavior  change 
interventions,  or  other  health  and  mental  health  interventions. 

Little  information  is  available  on  the  degree  to  which  the  prevalence  of 
job  stress  is  exacerbated  by  extra-job  factors  such  as  those  e^qperienced  by 
dual  career  families  or  multiple  role  demands  faced  primarily  by  wcxnen  in  the 
workforce,  or  other  life  stresses.    Women  may  experience  certain  stressors, 
such  as  sex  discrimination,  harassment,  and  corparable  worth  issues,  at  a 
higher  frequency  than  do  men.    Given  the  growing  numbers  of  women  in  the 
workforce,  such  concerns  will  become  even  more  prominent.    Research  is  needed 
to  address  them. 
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C?pngAqnAnces  of  Joh  Sfr^«;.    Research  suggests  a  link  between  job  stress  and 
interpersonal  violence  (both  physical  and  verbal  abuse)  at  work.  Increased 
funding  will  allow  further  investigation  of  this  suspected  association.  Risks 
may  be  greatest  in  the  health  and  helping  professions. 

Although  we  know  a  great  deal,  iitportant  questions  remain  regarding  the 
economic,  health,  and  social  consequences  of  stress  in  the  workplace.  In 
addition  to  the  continuing  concern  regarding  the  contribution  of  stress  to 
cardiovascular  and  other  organic  diseases,  it  is  increasingly  suspected  that 
job  stress  plays  a  key  role  in  the  etiology  of  other  work-related  disorders, 
for  exanple  cunulative  trauna  disorders  and  indoor  air  quality  cotplaints. 

Mechanisms  underlying  this  suspected  effect  have  received  little  study. 
Added  research  attention  needs  to  be  focused  on  the  interaction  of 
psychological  stress  with  biological  and  j^ysical  stressors  in  the  work 
environment.    While  NIOSH  is  at  the  forefront  of  investigating  the  stress 
contribution  and  mechanisms  in  cumalative  trauma  and  indoor  air  quality 
problems,  no  progress  has  been  made  toward  understanding  other  inportant 
health  end  points  of  concern  in  occupational  health  which  are  widely  believed 
to  have  a  stress  caiponent,  for  exanple  pregnancy  loss. 

Oy^mi  of  Job  Strpgg-    Wbrker-focused,  stress  control  methods  are  well-known 
and  widely  practiced  in  the  context  of  stress  management  and  health  pronotion 
programs.    However,  the  role  of  job  design  and  organizational  factors  in  the 
cause  and  control  of  stress  is  foreign  to  the  training  of  most  management,  and 
health  and  mental  health  professionals. 
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Post-doc±oral  training  opportunities  in  ocojpational  stress  do  not  exist 
outside  of  NIOSH  and  the  current  budget  does  not  permit  NIOSH  to  fund 
extramural  graduate  or  postgraduate  training  in  occupational  stress.    Funds  to 
support  such  training  must  be  made  available.    The  success  of  our  nation's 
occupational  stress  program  depends  upon  a  steady  infusion  of  new  scientists 
and  practitioners  to  pursue  careers  in  this  field.    Vte  reccnmend  a  significant 
increase  in  the  NIOSH  budget  for  the  development  and  funding  of  major  research 
and  clinical  training  programs  in  occupational  stress. 

Primary  Prevaition  ppKAarch  Needs.    Much  of  the  vork  to  date  has  examined 
tertiary  prevention  and  treatment  of  vrorker  dysfunction.    Despite  the  benefits 
of  prcmoting  primary  and  secondary  prevention  efforts,  less  than  five  percent 
of  the  overall  health  funding  in  the  United  States  is  allocated  to  prevention- 
related  research. 

Intervention  studies  or  demonstration  projects  to  investigate,  validate, 
or  highlight  organizational  changes  and  the  subsequent  effect  on  job  stress 
and  productivity  are  needed.    Increased  funding  will  allow  this  work  to  be 
conducted. 

We  need  an  educational  agenda  to  increase  understanding  and  to  put  into 
practice  the  wealth  of  knowledge  that  has  already  been  developed  fran  research 
into  stress  and  stress  management.    National  meetings  to  exchange  information, 
techniques  of  intervention  and  evaluation  would  help  acconplish  this  objective 
and  thus  need  to  be  funded. 


DIREXrriCNS  FOR  TRAINING  AND  RESEARCH  BASED  CN  INCREASED  FUNDING 
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As  indicated  above,  $1.5  million  of  the  proposed  APA  increase  would 
si?3port  post-doctoral  extramural  training.    The  role  of  job  design  and 
organizational  factors  in  the  cause  and  control  of  stress  is  not  a  part  of  the 
training  of  health  and  mental  health  professionals.    University  programs  need 
to  be  designed  and  funded  for  both  career  training  in  occupational  mental 
health  and  for  adjmctive  training  of  managers  and  health  and  mental  health 
professionals. 

Funding  of  pre-  and  post-doctoral  fellowships,  internships  or  of  special 
"center"  programs  for  qualified  institutions  vrould  represent  an  inportant  step 
toward  this  objective.    While  the  President's  budget  does  not  permit  NIOSH  to 
fund  extramural  graduate  or  postgraduate  training  in  occupational  stress,  APA 
believes  that  this  training  is  especially  critical  if  we  are  to  develop  the 
professional  capacity  to  address  these  issues. 

Hie  increase  proposed  by  the  APA  request  would  also  help  address  many  of 
the  research  needs  in  ocojpational  stress  which  are  beyond  the  scope  or 
capacity  of  the  current  stress  research  program  at  NIOSH.    Issioes  which  NIOSH 
would  be  able  to  ac3dress  with  these  increased  resources  incl\jde: 

o      More  concerted  efforts  toward  validating  sxjspected  risk  factors  for  job 
stress,  identifying  occupations  at  high  risk  for  stress,  and  determining 
how  the  changing  occupational  landsc^)e  is  affecting  the  potential  for 
stress  among  workers.    In  this  regard,  specific  attention  needs  to  be 
given  to: 


1)  The  effects  of  an  aging  workforce; 
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2)  The  growing  health  and  caretaking  sectors;  and 

j  3)  The  effects  of  new  technologies  such  as  the  ccnputerization  of 

work. 

Well  planned  ^idemiologic  studies,  which  are  beyond  the  current 
resources  of  the  NIOSH  stress  program  are  key  to  this  objective; 

j  o  More  research  attention  needs  to  be  given  to  the  interplay  between  job 
j  and  extra-job  stress.    The  consensxjs  is  that  current  statistics 

significantly  underestimate  the  true  prevalence  of  job  stress  disorders 
since  effects  on  family  well-being,  including  children,  are  ignored; 

j     o      International  research  suggests  a  link  between  job  stress  and 
I  interpersonal  violence  at  work.    This  suspected  association  needs 

investigation  in  the  American  workplace.    Risk  may  be  greatest  in  the 

health  and  helping  professions; 

o      Added  research  attention  needs  to  be  given  to  the  interaction  of 
psychological  stress  with  biological  and  physical  stressors  in  the 
environment; 

o       Intervention  or  demonstration  stvxiies  investigating  payoffs  of  job 
redesign  in  terms  of  stress  and  productivity  effects  need  to  be 
conducted; 

i 


! 
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o  Innovative  strategies  to  evaluate  and  highlight  model  industry  programs 
to  provide  guidelines  and  incentives  for  more  widespread  reforms  should 
be  developed;  and 

o      More  regular  mechanians  for  information  exchange  need  to  be  developed. 

As  Congress  and  the  Administration  identify  new  ways  to  inprove  the 
ccnpetitiveness  of  the  American  worker,  SICP  and  the  APA  stand  reaiy  to 
assist.    Reduction  in  worlqjlace  stress  is  clearly  one  of  the  best  ways  to 
achieve  this  goal.    We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  these  views  and 
look  forward  to  any  s\j{3port  the  Ccrmittee  can  provide  in  this  area. 
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I  very  much  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  provide  a  written  statement 
to  the  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services  and  Education.    As  a  rehabilitation  educator  at  the  School  of 
Industrial  and  Labor  Relations  at  Cornell  University,  and  the  current 
president  of  the  Division  of  Rehabilitation  Psychology  (22)  of  the  American 
Psychological  Association  (APA),  I  would  like  to  address  the  issue  of 
funding  for  the  National  Institute  on  Disability  and  Rehabilitation  Research 
in  the  Department  of  Education. 

The  Division  of  Rehabilitation  Psychology  was  established  in  1956  as  an 
organization  of  psychologists  concerned  with  the  psychological  and  social 
consequences  of  disability  and  with  ways  to  prevent  and  resolve  problems 
stemming  from  disability.    The  Division  currently  has  over  one  thousand 
members,  and  is  part  of  the  American  Psychological  Association,  which  is  an 
international  association  of  over  108,000  members  and  affiliates  around  the 
world,  working  to  advance  psychology  as  a  science,  a  profession,  and  a  means 
to  promote  human  welfare. 

The  National  Institute  on  Disability  and  Rehabilitation  Research 
(NIDRR)  has  played  an  important  role  in  addressing  the  need  for  research  on 
psychosocial  issues  in  rehabilitation.    The  report  of  the  Task  Force  on 
Medical  Rehabilitation  Research  (1990)  emphasizes  the  fact  that  in  the 
United  Stated  today,  disability  has  become  a  major  problem  because  of  an 
unbalanced  approach  to  medical  research  and  practice.    As  a  society,  we 
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spare  no  expense  on  research  and  technology  to  save  lives,  but  are  reluctant 
to  provide  the  necessary  resources  to  address  the  physical,  emotional,  and 
socioeconomic  problems  that  accompany  the  survival  of  persons  with 
disabilities.     NIDRR  plays  an  important  role  in  addressing  this  imbalance, 
particularly  through  its  commitment  to  funding  applied  research.    With  the 
creation  of  the  new  Center  for  Medical  Rehabilitation  Research  within  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  (NIH)  meeting  the  need  for  medically  oriented, 
clinical  rehabilitation  research,  NIDRR  can  continue  to  give  priority  to 
research  that  addresses  the  psychosocial  and  vocational  needs  of  persons 
with  disabilities,  and  the  identification  of  the  types  of  systems  and 
services  that  will  best  meet  those  needs. 

While  NIDRR  has  a  record  of  supporting  research  on  the  psychosocial 
aspects  of  disability  and  rehabilitation,  we  believe  that  full 
implementation  of  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  will  require  an  even 
better  understanding  of  the  attitudinal  and  environmental  barriers  that 
impede  the  full  integration  of  persons  with  disabilities  in  our  society, 
particularly  in  employment  settings.    NIDRR  currently  does  have  a  role  to 
play  in  assisting  in  the  implementation  of  the  ADA,  through  the 
administration  of  funds  allocated  for  Technical  Assistance  Centers  and  the 
development  of  information  for  persons  with  rights  and  responsibilities 
under  the  Act.    However,  we  believe  that  NIDRR  could  make  an  even  larger 
contribution  in  assuring  the  implementation  of  the  ADA  if  it  was  given 
additional  resources  for  research  and  technical  assistance.    If  the  ADA  is 
to  be  effectively  implemented  without  undue  costly  litigation,  it  is 
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essential  that  timely  and  appropriate  information  be  available  to  both 
covered  entities  and  those  with  rights  under  the  law.    An  area  in  which  we 
anticipate  particular  need  and  which  would  greatly  benefit  from  additional 
resources  for  information  and  technical  advice  is  the  employment  of  persons 
with  mental  disabilities. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  the  appropriations  for  NIDRR    be  increased 
to  facilitate  a  needed  expansion  of  psychosocial  research,  particularly  as 
is  relates  to  the  successful  integration  of  persons  with  disabilities  into 
employment  settings.    Additionally,  we  would  like  to  see  the  current  five 
million  dollars  allocated  to  ADA  implementation  activities  increased  to  10 
million  dollars  to  enhance  NIDRR' s  capacity  to  respond  to  the  anticipated 
need  for  technical  assistance  in  the  implementation  of  the  Americans  with 
Disabilities  Act. 

Effective  implementation  of  the  ADA  will  depend  on  the  extent  and 
quality  of  technical  assistance  that  is  provided  to  both  the  disability 
community  and  the  business  community.    A  large  proportion  of  the  funds 
currently  allocated  are  for  the  establishment  of  regional  technical 
assistance  centers.    The  establishment  of  these  centers  will  take  time  and 
they  will  not  be  ready  to  meet  the  immediate  needs  of  the  business  community 
and  persons  with  disabilities  by  early  1992.    Thus,  there  is  an  urgent  need 
to  have  additional  funding  to  develop  materials  and  training  programs  which 
will  quickly  and  efficiently  be  made  available  to  all  affected  parties. 
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It  is  highly  preferable  that  potential  conflicts  that  may  arise  in  the 
course  of  the  implementation  of  the  ADA  be  resolved  through  information 
sharing  and  the  provision  of  technical  assistance,  rather  than  through  court 
litigation.    NIDRR  can  serve  a  critical  role  in  assuring  that  this 
educational  and  technical  assistance  process  is  put  into  place.  However, 
adequate  funding  is  necessary  to  assure  that  this  can  occur. 

I  extend  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  Subcommittee  for  your  consideration 
of  this  testimony  on  behalf  of  the  National  Institute  on  Disability  and 
Rehabilitation  Research. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

I  am  Dr .  Alfred  Soffer,  Executive  Director  of  the  American 
College  of  Chest  Physicians,  the  Editor-in-Chief  of  Chest  and  a 
Professor  of  Medicine  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  thanking  you  for  affording  me  the 
opportunity  to  present  this  testimony  on  behalf  of  the  American 
College  of  Chest  Physicians.     ACCP  is  a  professional  medical 
specialty  society  of  more  than  14,000  physicians,  scientists  and 
educators  who  specialize  in  diseases  of  the  heart,  lungs  and 
circulatory  system.     The  College  appreciates  this  opportunity  to 
offer  its  views  to  this  Committee  on  Fiscal  Year  1992 
appropriations  for  the  National  Heart,  Lung  and  Blood  Institute 
( NHLBI ) . 

I  would  like  to  preface  this  statement  by  emphasizing  that 
ACCP  enthusiastically  supports  the  activities  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  particularly  those  of  NHLBI.  We 
unequivocally  support  NIH's  commitment  to  support  the  entire 
spectrum  of  research,  both  basic  and  applied,  as  well  as  for 
treatment  and  prevention.     We  also  are  impressed  with  the  quality 
of  leadership  of  NHLBI  by  Dr.  Claude  Lenfant. 

With  respect  to  funding  levels,  ACCP  believes  that  in  order 
for  NHLBI  to  be  able  to  fulfill  its  mandate  and  provide  the 
leadership  which  is  crucial  to  our  national  biomedical  research 
effort,  an  NHLBI  non-AIDS  appropriation  of  $1.33  billion  is 
necessary  for  Fiscal  Year  1992.     I  am  concerned  that  the  total 
1991  NIH  budget  of  only  $8,277  billion  is  roughly  equivalent  to 
the  cost  of  one  Trident  submarine,  or  60  B2  stealth  bombers  or 
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100  Ml  tanks.     This  $8,277  billion  represents  a  little  more  than 
1%  of  the  $600  billion  spent  in  health  care  dollars.     This  is  too 
low;  if  more  appropriately  applied,  this  money  would  ultimately 
help  in  reducing  the  total  health  care  dollars  spent. 

Another  major  concern  I  have  is  the  declining  interest  in 
the  sciences  by  the  young  people  in  our  country.     It  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  high  school  students  are  not  attracted  to  the 
sciences  in  college,  and  in  turn  less  qualified  ones  go  into 
medicine.     Those  in  medicine,  because  of  the  tremendous  debts 
accrued,  cannot  "afford"  to  go  into  research;  but  if  they  are 
still  interested  in  research,  fewer  are  successful  because  of  the 
relative  decline  in  research  dollars.     With  a  decline  in  critical 
mass  in  research,  I  estimate  it  may  take  us  10  to  20  years  to 
catch  up,  even  with  sufficient  allocations  of  funds.     We  will 
fall  behind  as  the  leaders  in  research  in  the  world. 

In  total  the  College  wishes  to  express  its  support  for  an 
appropriation  level  of  $9,770  billion  for  Fiscal  Year  1992  for 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  (NIH).     This  recommended  level 
of  funding  would  be  consistent  with  our  national  commitment  to 
biomedical  research  and  would  translate  into  an  appropriate, 
sound,  and  progressive  level  of  NIH  research  activity  which 
accurately  reflects  its  vital  mandate. 

Turning  to  the  excellent  work  of  NHLBI,  under  the  very  able 
leadership  of  Dr.  Claude  Lenfant,  tremendous  strides  continue  to 
be  made  in  combatting  cardiovascular  and  pulmonary  diseases. 
ACCP's  recommendations  are  aimed  at  maintaining  that  momentum. 
Although  we  recognize  the  strains  that  have  been  placed  on  the 
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federal  budget  in  recent  years,  the  fact  that  diseases  of  the 
heart  and  lungs  continue  to  pose  the  most  serious  threat  to  our 
Nation's  health  must  not  escape  us.     The  desirability  of 
exercising  fiscal  austerity  should  not  cause  us  to  lose  sight  of 
this  fact. 

According  to  NIH  statistics,  cardiovascular  diseases  afflict 
more  than  70  million  people.     In  1989,  945,000  deaths  or  44 
percent  of  all  deaths  were  attributed  to  cardiovascular 
diseases.     In  addition  to  the  untold  costs  of  human  suffering, 
cardiovascular  diseases  are  responsible  for  a  loss  of  well  over 
one  hundred  billion  dollars  each  year  in  productivity,  wages  and 
costs  of  medical  care.     The  most  telling  statistic,  however,  is 
that  cardiovascular  diseases  continue  to  be  the  number  one  cause 
of  death  in  this  country.    Diseases  affecting  the  lungs  are  the 
fifth  leading  causes  of  morbidity  and  mortality.     Indeed,  if  one 
adds  lung  and  bloc^  diseases  to  the  tally,  the  stark  reality  is 
that  1,138,000  deaths  in  1989  or  over  fifty-three  percent  of  all 
deaths  fall  within  the  disease  categories  that  is  the  mission  of 
NHLBI  to  combat.     These  diseases  represent  five  of  the  ten 
leading  causes  of  death.    And  yet  despite  this  fact,  NHLBI 's 
allocation  among  the  NIH  institutes  amounts  only  to  approximately 
fifteen  percent.     As  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  has  pointed 
out,  smoking  alone  accounted  for  434,000  premature  deaths  in 
1988,  at  an  annual  cost  of  $52  billion.     We  must  have  help  in 
ridding  society  of  this  scourge.     Towards  this  end,  the  College 
strongly  supports  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services  Louis  W. 
Sullivan's  efforts  to  create  a  srroke-free  environment  by  the  turn 
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of  the  Century. 

Two  points  need  particular  emphasis.     First,  while  the 
effort  of  NHLBI  have  helped  lead  to  a  significant  decline  in  the 
death  rate  from  pulmonary  and  cardiovascular  diseases  over  the 
past  twenty  years,  the  incidence  of  these  diseases  and  their 
costs,  in  terms  of  human  suffering,  death,  and  economic  loss 
remains  staggering.     Second,  when  one  views  the  progress  made  to 
date  and  takes  into  account  the  costs  that  would  have  been 
incurred  had  it  not  been  for  the  work  of  NHLBI,  the  conclusion  is 
clear:     monies  spent  to  combat  these  diseases  have  been  monies 
well  spent.     Indeed,  I  believe  it  fair  to  say  that  for  every 
dollar  spent  by  NHLBI,  the  return  in  terms  of  dollars  not  spent 
on  health  care,  etc.  exceeds  most  other  expenditures  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

It  is  therefore  imperative  that  NHLBI  be  afforded  sufficient 
resources  to  continue  its  efforts  to  combat  the  full  array  of 
pulmonary  and  cardiovascular  diseases. 

NHLBI ' s  commitment  to  the  study  of  diseases  of  the  heart  and 
lung  is  evidenced  most  clearly  in  its  integrally-linked  chain  of 
research  methodologies.     Comprised  of  basic  research,  clinical 
investigation  and  development  of  preventive  medicine  programs, 
this  system  demonstrates  the  tangible  advances  which  have  been 
made  available  to  the  American  public  through  the  sponsorship  of 
NHLBI.     We  remain  grateful  for  the  support  we  have  received. 

Today,  ACCP  continues  to  lend  its  support  to  those  research 
efforts  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  approximately  40%  of  our 
members  voluntarily  donate  every  year,  extra  dollars  to  the 
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College  towards  supporting  young  investigators;  we  believe  this 
is  unique  compared  to  other  medical  societies.     We  are  committed 
to  improving  the  quality  of  the  lives  of  the  most  important 
people  we  represent  —  our  patients.    But  we  can  not  do  it 
alone.    NIH  appropriation  levels  must  be  increased  to  insure  that 
our  progress  toward  that  goal  is  not  thwarted.     The  Federal 
Government  must  not  turn  its  back  on  biomedical  advances  of  the 
future  which  would  yield  billions  of  dollars  in  health  care 
savings.     Funding  levels  consistent  with  the  important  goals  and 
essential  mandate  of  NIH  must  be  achieved. 

On  behalf  of  ACCP's  membership,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for 
affording  us  this  opportunity  to  present  our  views. 
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HEALTH  AMD  HUMAN  SERVICES  AND  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE 

HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR, 
HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES  AND  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE 

MAY  13,  1991 


My  name  is  Charles  A.  Wood,  and  I  am  the  General  Manager, 
Department  of  Public  Affairs  for  National  Fuel  Gas  Distribution 
Corporation.     National  Fuel  is  a  full  service  gas  company  serving 
nearly  750,000  gas  customers  throughout  the  Western  New  York  and 
Northwestern  Pennsylvania  area. 

National  Fuel  is  gravely  concerned  about  the 
Administration's  proposal  to  cut  LIHEAP  funding  by  42  percent  to 
an  all  time  low  level  of  $825  million.     The  effects  of  such 
action  could  be  devastating  to  many  thousands  of  low-income 
people  living  in  our  service  area. 

Most  studies  on  the  low- income  energy  problem  indicate  that 
LIHEAP  funding  for  fuel  assistance  has  never  been  at  a 
satisfactory  level.     An  estimated  24  million  households  in  this 
country,  including  welfare  recipients  and  working  poor,  need  some 
help  in  paying  their  energy  costs.     Less  than  34  percent  of  the 
eligible  households  received  LIHEAP  funds  in  1988.     The  average 
benefit  is  about  $194  per  year  while  the  average  energy  costs  for 
these  recipients  is  about  $1000  per  year. 

Although  National  Fuel's  rates  for  natural  gas  have  declined 
in  recent  years,  the  reason  for  the  decline  has  been  a  series  of 
warm  winters,  which  have  allowed  an  extension  of  the  gas  supply 
surplus  resulting  in  lower  costs.    As  the  surplus  disappears, 
either  through  a  cold  winter  or  otherwise,  the  rates  will  again 
rise,  giving  need  for  even  more  LIHEAP  funding. 

National  Fuel  and  its  customers  are  presently  conducting  the 
Neighbor  4  Neighbor  program  to  provide  supplemental  energy 
assistance.     The  fund  has  contributed  well  over  $1  million  since 
its  inception  in  the  early  1980 's.     Other  utilities  are 
conducting  the  same  type  of  programs  throughout  the  country  but 
again  it  is  not  nearly  enough  to  solve  the  crises. 

Despite  these  programs  and  other  support  from  the  private 
sector,  the  need  for  LIHEAP  to  provide  adequate  funding  is 
crucial. 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  our  nearly  750,000  customers,  I 
respectfully  urge  you  to  fund  LIHEAP  at  a  level  of  $1.7  billion 
dollars  for  fiscal  year  1992. 
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|g  HUNTINGTON'S  DISEASE  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA 
198  140  W.  22nd  Street,  New  York,  NY  10011  (212)  242-1968  FAX  (212)  243-2443 


May  13,  1991 


Ms.  Joanne  Orndorff 

The  Honorable  William  Natcher 

Subcommittee  on  Labor,  HHS,  Education, 

and  Related  Agencies 
Committee  on  Appropriations 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
2358  Rayburn  Office  Building 
Washington,  DC  20515 

Dear  Ms.  Orndorff; 

Enclosed  is  HDSA's  written  statement  for  the  Subcommittee's 
hearings  on  FY  1992  appropriations  to  NIH.     We  are  pleased  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  submit  our  testimony  for  the  record. 

Thank  you  for  your  assistance  on  our  behalf. 


Sincerely, 


Adina  M.  Newman 
Advocacy  Coordinator 


Enclosure 
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TESTIMONY 
OF 

HUNTINGTON'S  DISEASE  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA  (HDSA) 

Douglas  H.  Marr,  Chairman 
Rita  Faden,  President 
Stephen  E.  Bajardi,  Executive  Director 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR,  EES,  EDUCATION,  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 
UNITED  STATES  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

FY  1992  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR 

THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OF  HEALTH  (NIH) 


MAY  1991 


Mr.  Chairman  and  the  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  thank  you  for 
this  opportunity  to  present  our  written  statement  regarding  FY 
1992  appropriations  to  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  (NIH) . 


Huntincfton's  Disease 

Huntington's  Disease  is  an  inherited,  progressively  degenerative 
brain  disorder,  which  results  in  a  loss  of  mental  emd  physical 
capacities  over  a  period  of  10  to  25  years.     It  is  estimated  that 
up  to  1  in  5,000  live  births  in  the  U.S.  have  HD,  and  currently 
well  over  125,000  Americems  are  at-risk  for  the  disease. 

Presently,  there  is  no  treatment  or  cure  for  this  fatal  disease. 
However,  in  1983  researchers  discovered  a  DNA  marker  for  the  HD 
gene,  enabling  many  at-risk  people  to  take  a  presymptomatic  test 
to  discover  whether  or  not  they  will  develop  the  disease.    The  HD 
research  model  is  the  paradigm  for  many  other  later  onset  genetic 
disorders,  such  as  Alzheimer's  Disease,  bipolar  manic  depression, 
and  schizophrenia. 
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Huntington's  Disease  Society  of  America 

The  Huntington's  Disease  Society  of  America  (HDSA)  is  dedicated 
to  the  detection  and  care  of  those  who  suffer  from  Huntington's 
Disease  and  to  its  eradication  through  research.     HDSA  also 
educates  the  professional  and  public  communities  about 
Huntington's  Disease. 


Our  Recfuest 

Our  appropriations  request  is  based  upon  two  objectives:  to 
ensure  that  new  research  grants  are  funded,  and  to  guarantee 
funding  for  existing  projects. 

We  at  HDSA  rely  upon  NINDS-funded  grants  to  achieve  our  research 
goals.     The  HD  Centers  Without  Walls  in  Maryland  and  Massachu- 
setts, both  funded  by  NINDS,  are  responsible  for  much  of  the 
innovative  research  on  the  disease.     The  search  for  the  HD  gene 
itself  continues  with  federal  funding,  and  the  work  of  the 
federal  government  is  bringing  us  closer  each  day  to  finding  a 
cure  for  HD. 

President  Bush's  proposed  FY  1992  budget  for  NINDS  of 
$583,355,000  represents  a  7.7%  increase  over  the  FY  1991  funding 
level.     However,  we  believe  that  an  even  greater  increase  is 
necessary  in  order  to  sustain  the  level  of  grants  at  its  normal 
current  rate  of  progression.     HDSA  supports  NINDS'  budget  request 
of  $765,346,000  for  FY  1992.     This  figure,  the  "Professional 
Judgment  Budget,"  represents  the  amount  that  NINDS  has  determined 
is  necessary  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the  scientific  achievements 
of  the  past  decade  by  providing  funding  for  grants  in  important 
research  areas  such  as  Huntington's  Disease. 

The  estimated  figures  for  FY  1992  for  HD  are  as  follows: 

$  4,326,000  for  HD  specifically 
$40.378.000  for  HD  and  related  disorders 
$44,704,000  TOTAL 

This  represents  a  7%  increase  over  1991.     The  Professional 
Judgment  Budget  will  aid  HD  research  by  channeling  more  funds  to 
our  grants,  which  will  in  turn  provide  much  help  to  research  in 
other  related  disorders. 

In  recognition  of  the  congressionally-sponsored  "Decade  of  the 
Brain,"  we  hope  that  Congress  will  continue  to  support  the 
important  objectives  and  opportunities  of  neuroscience  research 
through  increased  appropriations  to  NINDS. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  consideration  and  support. 
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I  am  Dr.  Roy  Albert,  Director  of  the  Institute  of 
Environmental  Health  in  the  College  of  Medicine  at  the  University 
of  Cincinnati.     I  am  here  representing  the  Association  of 
University  Environmental  Health  Sciences  Research  Centers  to 
offer  testimony  on  the  fiscal  year  1992  budget  for  the  National 
Institute  of  Environmental  Health  Sciences  (NIEHS) .  The 
Association  consists  of  3  8  academic  departments  in  2  3 
institutions,  each  conducting  environmental  health  sciences 
research  and  providing  graduate  and  post-graduate  training  for 
environmental  health  scientists. 

The  NIEHS  budget  includes  funds  used  to  support  12 
Environmental  Health  Sciences  Core  Research  Centers  and  5  Marine 
and  Freshwater  Biomedical  Research  Centers.     These  Centers  are 
members  of  the  Association.     I  will  focus  my  testimony  on  the 
activities  of  these  Centers  and  their  relationship  to  the 
research  and  training  grants  managed  by  NIEHS  and  supported  by 
funds  recommended  for  appropriation  by  this  subcommittee. 

However,  I  would  also  like  to  state  for  the  record  that  our 
Association  also  includes  11  university-based  Superfund  Hazardous 
Substance  Basic  Research  and  Training  Programs.     These  relatively 
new  NIEHS  Programs  are  supported  by  funds  appropriated  to 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  transferred  to  NIEHS  via 
interagency  agreement.     The  NIEHS  Superfund  Program  has  proven  to 
be  the  most  highly  effective  means  of  mobilizing  academic 
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scientists  to  help  protect  human  health  and  the  environment  from 
uncontrolled  hazardous  wastes.     I  request  that  you  urge  your 
colleagues  on  the  VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies 
Appropriations  Committee  to  continue  to  support  the  NIEHS 
Superfund  Program  now  that  Superfund  has  been  extended  for 
another  three  years. 

The  NIEHS  Centers  make  a  unique  contribution  to  the  national 
program  of  basic  research  in  the  environmental  health  sciences 
managed  by  NIEHS.     The  Centers  provide  an  organizational  and 
structural  base  in  an  academic  setting  for  long-term,  basic 
biomedical  research;  for  clinical  research  in  major  teaching 
hospitals;  for  epidemiologic  studies;  and  for  support  of  health 
effects  evaluations  after  episodes  of  acute  exposure  to 
environmental  agents  which  are  not  available  from  any  other 
source.     In  addition,  the  Centers  are  the  principal  training 
ground  for  advanced  training  in  environmental  medicine, 
toxicology,  biomedical  research,  and  other  related  sciences. 
Students  trained  in  the  Centers  will  assist  individual  citizens, 
elected  officials,  regulatory  agencies,  public  health  agencies 
and  industry  by  providing  sound  scientific  information  about  the 
risks  of  environmental  agents  and  methods  and  techniques  to 
prevent  and/or  treat  environmental  illnesses. 

I  would  like  to  give  you  just  a  sample  of  the  breadth  of 
research  conducted  at  the  Centers.     In  my  Center  at  the 
University  of  Cincinnati,  our  efforts  to  study  the  effects  of 
environmental  lead  in  children  have  resulted  in  new  technologies 
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to  detect  and  measure  subtle  neurologic  effects;  proof  that  very 
low  levels  of  lead — levels  previously  considered  to  be  of  no 
medical  consequence — can  cause  serious  harm  to  very  young 
children;  and  we  are  working  on  new  therapeutic  approaches  needed 
by  pediatricians  to  treat  lead  poisoning.     Although  the  Center  at 
the  University  of  Cincinnati  is  recognized  for  its  excellence  in 
metals  research,  we  conduct  other  important  studies,  including 
research  into  the  effects  of  environmental  agents  on  the  lung  and 
development  of  better  methods  to  study  the  effects  of 
environmental  hazards  in  the  laboratory. 

Although  none  of  the  Centers  is  limited  to  a  single  research 
area,  each  of  the  12  Centers  fills  a  different  gap  in  our 
understanding  of  the  relationship  between  man  and  the 
environment.     The  newest  Center,  established  last  year  at  the 
University  of  Iowa,   is  primarily  concerned  with  the  effects  of 
pesticides  and  other  agricultural  chemicals  on  the  health  of 
farmers,  farm  families  and  other  agricultural  and  food  industry 
workers.     MIT,  one  of  the  oldest  Centers,   is  searching  for 
"biomarkers" — new  tests  which  can  be  used  to  measure  human 
exposure  to  and  early  effects  of  environmental  hazards. 

Many  Centers  share  common  interests.     For  example, 
scientists  at  the  University  of  Rochester  study  the  health 
effects  of  metals,  including  lead  and  mercury,  on  human  health  as 
we  do  at  Cincinnati.     Harvard  and  New  York  University  scientists 
are  studying  the  effects  of  air  pollution  and  acid  aerosols;  and 
New  York  University,  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley  and 
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Mt.   Sinai  have  special  expertise  in  environmental  cancers. 

Each  year  scientists  from  the  Centers  meet  to  share  plans 
for  new  research  directions  and  to  review  accomplishments.  These 
meetings  are  extremely  useful  in  preventing  duplication  of 
efforts  and  in  improving  overall  quality  of  our  research  studies 
through  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  experience.     Senior  staff  from 
NIEHS  also  attend  these  meetings  to  provide  information  about 
national  environmental  public  health  goals  and  research  programs 
priorities.     This  interchange  between  Centers  scientists  and 
NIEHS  assures  that  the  work  of  the  Centers  also  remains  relevant 
and  responsive  to  national  concerns  such  as  minority  health', 
training  of  minority  scientists,  and  the  inclusion  of  women  in 
biomedical  research  studies. 

The  Centers  are  also  immediately  available  to  assist  in  the 
response  to  National  or  international  emergencies.     In  recent 
months,   scientists  from  the  Centers  have  provided  advice  and 
assistance  in  response  to  high  levels  of  human  exposures  to 
environmental  agents  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  catastrophic  oil 
field  fires  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  Marine  and  Freshwater  Biomedical  Research  Centers  are 
very  different  from  the  core  Center  in  size  and  in  research 
focus.     Each  receives  slightly  less  than  $300,000  from  NIEHS  to 
support  development  and  validation  of  model  systems  in  fish  and 
other  aquatic  organisms  which  can  be  used  to  predict  the  toxic 
effects  of  environmental  hazards  in.  humans  and  higher  animals. 
The  five  Marine  Centers  are  located  on  both  the  East  and  West 
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Coasts  and  on  the  Great  Lakes.     And,  like  the  core  Centers, 
provide  a  critically  needed  national  resource  in  environmental 
health  sciences  research  and  training. 

This  year  about  350  research  studies  and  programs  in  the 
environmental  health  sciences  in  institutions  across  the  United 
States  will  receive  funding  through  the  NIEHS  extramural  grants 
program.     This  work  is  of  tremendous  national  importance. 

For  example,  last  October  Congress  improved  and  extended  the 
Clean  Air  Act.     Now  local,  State,  and  federal  officials  must 
implement  new  and  expanded  programs  which  will  have  major  impacts 
on  public  health  and  the  economy.     These  programs  will  be  felt  by 
every  citizen.     With  grant  support  from  NIEHS,  scientists  in  at 
least  60  universities  in  32  states  have  been  conducting 
environmental  health  sciences  research  directly  related  to  air 
pollution.     Data  from  these  studies  are  used  to  refine  and 
improve  air  quality  protection  programs.     NIEHS 's  long-term 
research  support  for  air  pollution  and  acid  rain  studies 
conducted  by  university-based  scientists  has  provided  much  of  the 
basis  of  the  successful  programs  to  reduce  gross  air  pollution 
over  the  past  20  years.     These  same  scientists  and  their 
counterparts  in  other  universities  are  poised  to  contribute 
additional  research  efforts  in  support  of  the  new  authorities 
contained  in  the  Clean  Air  Act  amendments. 

The  importance  of  the  kind  of  sustained  support  for  long- 
term  research  in  the  environmental  health  sciences  which  is  only 
available  through  NIEHS  cannot  be  overemphasized.     Had  it  not 
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been  for  the  continuous  support  of  research  scientists  in  Boston, 
Cincinnati,  and  Pittsburgh  who  designed  and  carried  out  studies 
of  the  health  and  behavior  of  children  from  early  childhood 
through  early  adulthood,  we  would  not  now  know  about  the  terrible 
toll  low  levels  of  lead  exact  on  behavior  and  learning  capacity. 

Some  university-based  research  supported  by  NIEHS  is 
directly  related  to  well-recognized  environmental  public  health 
problems  such  as  metals,  dioxin,  radon,  agricultural  chemicals  in 
foods,   electro-magnetic  fields,   et  cetera.     Other  researchers  are 
doing  basic  studies  in  toxicology,  biomedical  sciences,  and 
molecular  modeling.     Both  groups  have  the  identification  and 
prevention  of  environmentally  caused  illness  as  their  ultimate 
goal  and  all  of  us  rely  heavily  on  NIEHS  extramural  research 
grant  program  support  to  sustain  us. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  my  testimony  with  a  brief  statement 
about  the  training  activities  of  the  Centers.     I  know  that  the 
Members  of  the  subcommittee  share  the  deep  concerns  of  scientists 
and  educators  regarding  the  lack  of  interest  in  science  among 
American  youth.     As  I  noted  earlier,  graduate  and  post-graduate 
training  in  the  environmental  health  sciences  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  existence  of  the  NIEHS  Centers.     Each  of  the  centers 
participates  in  the  NIH  and  NIEHS  institutional  training  grants 
programs  and  is  committed  to  the  success  of  the  programs  Congress 
has  urged  NIH  to  implement.     In  addition,  many  of  us  are  making 
strenuous  efforts  in  our  own  communities  to  kindle  enthusiasm  for 
science  education  in  the  local  elementary  and  high  schools  by 
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building  on  the  concerns  young  people  have  about  environmental 
issues.     We  are  also  looking  for  innovative  and  productive  ways 
to  recruit  minority  students  and  women  into  the  sciences. 

The  proposed  budget  for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  NIEHS 
contains  $17,402,000  to  support  17  Centers.     This  is  an  increase 
of  $429,000  over  the  amount  appropriated  last  year  for  the  17 
Centers.     In  addition,  the  President's  budget  calls  for  $79.5 
million  for  NIEHS  research  grants  and  $11.0  million  for  research 
training  programs.     I  urge  the  subcommittee  to  support  this 
request  and  to  assure  that  the  Centers  and  research  grantees  can 
continue  to  provide  the  kinds  of  research  studies  and  training 
that  our  Nation  so  badly  needs  for  the  scientific  information  and 
manpower  to  protect  environmental  health  and  to  preserve  natural 
resources,  while  maintaining  our  industrial  competitiveness. 
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STATEMENT  OF  CONGRESSWOMAN  MAXINE  WATERS 
BEFORE  LABOR-HHS  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE 
IN  SUPPORT  OF  JOB  CORPS  AND  OCS  GRANTS 

May  16,  1991 


Chairman  Natcher,  members  of  the  subcommittee,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  make  this  statement  in  support  of  the  Job  Corps'  SO- 
SO  Plan  and  the  Community  Services  Block  Grant  (CSGB)  program's 
Community  Economic  Development  grants  for  FY  1992. 

First  the  Job  Corps: 

As  you  are  aware,  the  Job  Corps  is  a  unique,  successful  and 
comprehensive  program  for  some  of  this  nation's  most 
disadvantaged  young  people.     Individuals  who  enroll  in  the  Job 
Corps  are  placed  in  a  residential  setting,  away  from  their  normal 
environment,  and  given  intensive  services  and  training. 

As  many  of  you  know,  early  in  the  1980s,  the  Reagan 
Administration  tried  to  eliminate  the  Job  Corps  program.  They 
claimed  that  the  program  was  too  expensive.     This  proposal 
sparked  cries  of  outrage  among  traditional  Job  Corps  supporters. 
The  Job  Corps  has  allies  among  major  businesses,  the  National 
Association  of  Home  Builders,  anti-poverty  activists  and  various 
state  and  local  governments.     These  groups  mounted  an  effective 
campaign  to  stop  the  proposed  termination  of  the  Job  Corps. 

What  Job  Corps  supporters  know  is  the  tremendous  success 
rate  of  the  program.     Even  though  the  Job  Corps  serves  a  very 
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difficult  population,  its  blend  of  comprehensive  social  services, 
self -paced,  competency-based  curriculum  and  residential  setting 
has  led  to  a  placement  rate  of  its  graduates  of  84%  —  67%  in 
jobs  and  17%  in  further  education.     By  any  measure,  this  is  a 
tremendous  achievement. 

While  the  extensive  services  provided  Job  Corps  enrollees  do 
cost  money,  the  return  is  well  worth  the  investment.     A  study 
conducted  by  Mathematica  Policy  Research,  Inc.  concluded  that  for 
every  dollar  invested  in  a  the  Job  Corps,  $1.46  was  returned  to 
society  through  decreased  income  maintenance  payments,  reductions 
in  the  cost  of  crime  and  incarceration  and  increased  taxes  paid 
by  Job  Corps  graduates.     Thus,  money  spent  on  the  Job  Corps,  in 
the  long  run,  actually  reduces  the  taxpayers  burden.     Too  often, 
policymakers  are  under  pressure  to  make  short  term  funding 
decisions  which  are  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish.    We  cannot 
afford  to  make  this  mistake  with  the  Job  Corps. 

The  evidence  of  the  Job  Corps'  usefulness  was  so 
overwhelming,  and  the  Congressional  reaction  so  strong,  that  the 
Reagan  Administration  finally  gave  up  its  effort  to  eliminate  the 
program  in  the  mid-1980s.     However,  underfunding  had  taken  a  toll 
on  some  centers  and  the  ability  of  the  program  to  meet  the 
growing  need.     Despite  several  years  of  economic  recovery,  this 
country  saw  no  significant  reduction  in  hopelessness, 
joblessness,  high  school  dropouts  and  drug  abuse,  pal^ticularly 
among  minority  and  inner-city  youths.     In  fact,  many  of  these 
problems  increased  through  the  1980s. 
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As  a  result,  by  the  end  of  the  decade,  the  Job  Corps  only 
reached  about  10-20%  of  the  eligible  population.     By  neglecting 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  disadvantaged  population,  we  are 
hurting  thousands  of  individuals  who  could  be  helped  and 
inflicting  an  unnecessary  penalty  on  society  as  a  whole. 

Now,  Congress  has  embarked  on  the  Job  Corps  50-50  Plan  to 
try  to  begin  to  address  some  of  these  shortfalls.    The  50-50 
Plan,  starting  in  1992,  projects  to  systematically  and 
incrementally  serve  50%  more  poor  youth  by  opening  50  new  Job 
Corps  centers.     Hopefully,  upon  completion  of  the  plan,  more  than 
70%  of  this  nation's  most  disadvantaged  youth,  103,000  people  per 
year,  will  be  served  by  the  Job  Corps. 

As  the  Congresswoman  from  the  29th  District  from  California, 
I  can  testify  to  the  need  for  this  type  of  expansion.     It  has 
been  estimated  that  in  California,  the  Job  Corps  only  serves  1% 
of  the  state's  poor  youth.     We  are  in  desperate  need  of  Job  Corps 
services  in  my  area  of  South-Central  Los  Angeles  where 
unemployment,  drugs,  the  dropout  rate  and  violence  are  destroying 
our  young  people's  hope  for  their  future. 

I  hope  that  your  subcommittee  will  fully  fund  the  Job  Corps' 
50-50  Plan.     It  is  a  sound  program,  a  good  investment  and  a  ray 
of  hope  for  thousands  of  young  people  who  may  not  have  another 
chance . 
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The  Community  Services  Block  Grant  program  has  an  Office  of 
Community  Services  (OCS)  which  administers  the  Community  Economic 
Development  (CED)  grants  within  the  Discretionary  Fund. 

The  CED  program  targets  investment  capital  to  low  income 
communities,  using  community  organizations  as  a  vehicle  to 
promote  economic  opportunity  for  low  income  individuals  and 
minority  businesses. 

For  example,  in  my  state,  the  Vermont  Slauson  Economic 
Development  Corporation  has  used  CED  funds  to  create  employment 
opportunities  for  residents  of  South  Central  Los  Angeles.  A 
$130,000  grant  allowed  VSEDC  to  renovate  a  20,000  square  foot 
small  business  incubator  project  in  the  area.     The  incubator 
project  assisted  four  new  businesses  by  providing  low  cost 
industrial  space  in  addition  to  creating  25  new  jobs  for 
community  residents.     The  CED  grant  commitment  enabled  VSEDC  to 
leverage  $300,000  in  additional  funds  with  which  to  purchase  and 
renovate  the  building. 

Nationally,  CED  grants  have  been  an  active  force  in 
promoting  business  development  and  jobs.     In  1987,  the  last  year 
for  which  information  is  available,  indicated  that  CED  grants 
were  responsible  for  creating  more  than  $60  million  in  additional 
investment  to  poor  and  rural  communities. 

I  urge  that  CED  funding  be  funded  at  least  at  last  year's 
$20.5  million  for  FY  1992.     I  thank  the  subcommittee  for  allowing 
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me  this  time  to  share  my  views. 
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MR.  CHAIRMAN,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  PHYSICIAN 
ASSISTANTS  AND  THE  20,000  PRACTICING  PAs  WE  REPRESENT,  I  WANT  TO 
TAKE  THIS  OPPORTUNITY  TO  THANK  YOU  FOR  ALLOWING  US  TO  PRESENT 
OUR  VIEWS  ON  THE  FY  1992  LABOR-HHS-EDUCATION  APPROPRIATIONS 
BILL.       I  WOULD  ALSO  LIKE  TO  TAKE  THIS  OPPORTUNITY  TO  THANK  YOU 
AND  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  FOR  THE  SUPPORT  YOU  HAVE  SHOWN  FOR  THE  PA 
PROFESSION  OVER  THE  PAST  SEVERAL  YEARS. 

THE  ACADEMY  COMMENTS  WILL  FOCUS  ON  FUNDING  LEVELS  FOR  PHYSICIAN 
ASSISTANT  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  UNDER  TITLE  VII.  ALTHOUGH 
CONGRESS  HAS  YET  TO  REAUTHORIZE  THE  TITLE  VII  PROGRAMS,  WE  HAVE 
EVERY  REASON  TO  BELIEVE  THIS  WILL  OCCUR  OVER  THE  NEXT  FEW 
MONTHS. 

THE  ACADEMY  UNDERSTANDS  THAT  BECAUSE  REAUTHORIZATION  HAS  NOT  BEE 
COMPLETED,  THE  HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE  WILL  NOT  RECOMMEND 
SPECIFIC  APPROPRIATIONS  LEVELS  FOR  PROGRAMS  UNDER  TITLE  VII. 
THIS  DOES  NOT,  HCWEVER,     PRECLUDE  YOU  FROM  SETTING  ASIDE 
SUFFICIENT  FUNDS  TO  ADEQUATELY  FUND  HEALTH  PROFESSIONS  PROGRAMS 
ONCE  THE  AUTHORIZATION  PROCESS  HAS  BEEN  COMPLETED.     THE  ACADE^TY 
WOULD  ENCOURAGE  THE  COMMITTEE  TO  FOLLOW  THIS  COURSE  OF  ACTION. 
AS  YOU  KNCW,  THIS  WOULD  BE  CONSISTENT  WITH  PAST  YEARS  WHEN  THE 
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AUTHORIZATION  PROCESS  HAS  ^R^T  BEEN  COMPLETED  PRIOR  TO  THE 
COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  APPROPRIATIONS  PROCESS. 

WITH  THIS  IN  MIND,  MR.  CHAIRMAN,  THE  ACADEMY  MAKES  THE  FOLLOWING 
OBSERVATIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

IN  FY  1991,  THE  LABOR-HHS-EDUCATIO^  SUBCOMMITTEE  RECOMMENDED  A 
SLIGHT  INCREASE  IN  FUNDING  FOR  PA  EDUCATION.    WHILE  THE  ACADEMY 
APPRECIATED  THIS  INCREASE,  PARTICULARLY  IN  LIGHT  OF  CUTBACKS  IN 
OTHER  IMPORTANT  PROGRAMS,  IT  FELL  FAR  SHORT  OF  WHAT  IS  NECESSARY 
IN  ORDER  TO  PRODUCE  AN  ADEQUATE  SUPPLY  OF  PRIMARY  CARE  PHYSICIAN 
ASSISTANTS. 

THE  SENATE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE,  BY  COMPARISON, RECOMMENDED 
FULL  FUNDING  OF  THE  PA  EDUCATION  GRANTS  PROGRAM.    ALTHOUGH  THE 
HOUSE  DID  NOT  SUPPORT  THE  SENATE  APPROPRIATIONS  FIGURE,  MORE 
MONEY  WAS  MADE  AVAILABLE  FOR  PA  EDUCATION  THAN  HAS  BEEN 
AVAILABLE  FOR  SEVERAL  YEARS. 

NEW  PA  FBOGRAMS 

YOU  WILL  BE  PLEASED  TO  KNCW,  MR.  CHAIRMAN,  THAT  AS  A  RESULT  OF 
THE  ADDITIONAL  MONEY  YOU  APPROPRIATED  IN  FY  1991 ,  TWO 
UNIVERSITIES  HAVE  RECEIVED  FEDERAL  GRANTS  TO  START  NEW  PA 
PROGRAMS.     BOTH  THE  CHICAGO  COLLEGE  OF  OSTEOPATHIC  MEDICINE  AND 
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DUQUESNE  UNIVERSITY  HAVE  BEGUN  THE  ACCREDITATI(»I  PROCESS  AND 
SHOULD  BEGIN  FULL  OPERATION  SOME  TIME  NEXT  YEAR. 

BASED  UPON  INQUIRIES  TO  BOTH  THE  ACADEMY  AND  THE  AMERICAN 
MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION,  THE  POTENTIAL  EXISTS  FOR  SEVERAL  MORE 
UNIVERSITIES  TO  START  PA  PROGRAMS  OVER  THE  NEXT  IWO  YEARS.  THE 
AVAILABILITY  OF  FEDERAL  FUNDS  TO  HELP  WITH  START-UP  COSTS  WILL 
BE  CRITICAL  TO  OUR  OVERALL  SUCCESS.     THE  PA  PROFESSION  HOPES  IT 
CAN  COUNT  ON  THE  CONTINUED  SUPPORT  OF  THE  LABOR-HHS-EDUCATION 
SUBCOMMITTEE. 

NEW  PROGRAMS  ARE  UNDER  CONSIDERATION  IN  TEXAS,  VIRGINIA, 
MASSACHUSETTS,  NEW  YORK,  ILLINOIS,  FLORIDA,  MINNESOTA  AND 
ARIZONA.     IN  ADDITION,  AN  INNOVATIVE  NEW  APPROACH  TO  PA 
EDUCATION  IS  BEING  UNDERTAKEN  IN  IDAHO  AND  NEVADA  UNDER  THE 
AUSPICES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  WASHINGTON  PHYSICIAN  ASSISTANT 
PROGFRAM. 

LWORTUNATELY,  MR.  CHAIRMAN,  IT  IS  EXPENSIVE  TO  START  A  PA 
PROGRAM  AND  UNIVERSITIES  GENERALLY  FIND  THE  NEED  TO  SECURE 
FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  THIS  PURPOSE.     EXISTING  PA  PROGRAMS  MUST 
ALSO  RELY  ON  FEDERAL  GRANTS  TO  ENSURE  THE  AVAILABILITY  OF 
COMMUNITY  BASED  CLINICAL  EDUCATION  OPPORTUNITIES.     TUITION  AND 
FEES  ARE  SIMPLY  NOT  SUFFICIENT  TO  COVER  THE  COSTS  OF  THESE 
OFF-SITE  CLINICAL  ROTATIONS.     RAISING  TUITION  TO  COVER  THE  FULL 
COST  OF  THESE  PROGRAMS  WOULD  MAKE  PA  EDUCATION  UNREALISTIC  FOR 
MANY  INDIVIDUALS. 
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IT  WAS  RECENTLY  REPORTED  THAT  30%  OF  PHYSICIANS  PRACTICE  IN  A 
PRIMARY  CARE  SPECIALTY.    BY  CONTRAST,  MORE  THAN  60%  OF  PAs 
PRACTICE  IN  A  PRIMARY  CARE  SPECIALTY.     IN  ADDITION,  WHILE  FEWER 
THAN  10%  OF  MEDICAL  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  ARE  MINORITIES,  NEARLY  20% 
OF  PA  STUDENTS  COME  FROM  A  MINORITY  BACKGROUND. 

WE  POINT  THIS  OUT,  MR.  CHAIRMAN,  TO  REINFORCE  THE  POINT  THAT  THE 
PA  PROFESSION  HAS  BEEN  SUCCESSFUL  AT  EDUCATING  PRIMARY  CARE 
PHYSICIAN  ASSISTANTS  WHO  CAN  MEET  MANY  OF  THE  MEDICAL  NEEDS  OF 
OUR  COUNTRY'S  UNDERSERVED  POPULATIONS.    WE  BELIEVE  OUR  TRACK 
RECORD  MORE  THAN  JUSTIFIES  CONTINUED  SUPPORT  OF  PA  EDUCATION. 

CONNIIME^  TO  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

OF  THE  20,000  PAS  CURRENTLY  PRACTICING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
OVER .60%  IDENTIFY  FAMILY  PRACTICE,  PEDIATRICS,  EMERGENCY 
MEDICINE  OR  GENERAL  INTERNAL  MEDICINE  -  THE  PRIMARY  CARE 
SPECIALTIES  -  AS  THEIR  MEDICAL  SPECIALTY.     IN  ADDITION,  NEARLY 
13%  OF  ALL  PAS  PRACTICE  IN  RURAL  COMMUNITIES  WITH  POPULATIONS  OF 
UNDER  10,000.    THIS  IS  FAR  HIGHER  THAN  ANY  OTHER  PRIMARY  CARE 
PROVIDER  GROUP. 

RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE  PROFESSION  AND  WITHIN  THE  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  SERVICE  INDICATE  THAT  THE  NUMBER  OF  PAs  PRACTICING  IN 
UNDERSERVED  AREAS  WILL  BE  INCREASING  DRAMATICALLY  IN  THE  NEXT 
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FEW  YEARS.     THESE  INDICATORS  ARE  - 

*  MORE  THAN  50  PA  STUDENTS  ARE  ENROLLED  IN  THE 
PHS  COMMISSIONED  OFFICER  STUDENT  EXTERN  PROGRAM. 

*  NEARLY  60  PHS  SCHOLARSHIPS  WILL  BE  AWARDED  TO  PA 
STUDENTS  DURING  THE  NEXT  ACADEMIC  YEAR. 

*  THE  PHS  HAS  RECENTLY  ANNOUNCED  THE  CREATION  OF  A 
PHS  MENTORSHIP  PROJECT  IN  EVERY  PA  PROGRAM. 

*  A  NEW  PUBLIC/PRIVATE  PA  MIGRANT  HEALTH  FELLOWSHIP 
PROGRAM  WILL  BEGIN  THE  SUMMER  OF  1991. 

THE  COMBINED  IMPACT  OF  ALL  THESE  DEVELOPMENTS  MEANS  THAT  NEARLY 
10%  OF  THE  1991/92  CLASS  WILL  BE  EMPLOYED  BY  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
SERVICE  WHEN  THEY  GRADUATE.     THIS  IS  SIGNIFICANT, 
MR.  CHAIRMAN,  WHEN  YOU  CC»ISIDER  THAT  DUE  TO  EARLIER  CUTS  IN  PHS 
BUDGETS,  THE  PHS  HAD  VIRTUALLY  CEASED  RECRUITMENT  OF  PAS. 

ALTHOUGH  THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  PAs  WORKING  IN  UNDERSERVED  AREAS  HAD 
BEGUN  TO  DECLINE  IN  RECENT  YEARS,  WE  BELIEVE  THESE  NEW 
INITIATIVES  WILL  RAPIDLY  REVERSE  THIS  TREND.       IT  IS  IMPORTANT 
TO  UNDERSTAND  THAT  THE  MAIN  CAUSE  OF  THE  DECLINE  WAS  A  LACK  OF 
INTEREST  IN  PAs  BY  THE  PHS,  NOT  A  LACK  OF  INTEREST  IN  THE  PHS  BY 
PAs!    THE  ACADEMY  HAS  SPENT  CONSIDERABLE  TIME  WITH  PHS  OFFICIALS 
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TO  DEVELOP  POLICIES  TO  REVERSE  THIS  TREND.    WE  BELIEVE  THE  RAPID 
RESPONSE  TO  THESE  NEW  INITIATIVES  BY  THE  STUDENT  COMMUNITY  IS 
INDICATIVE  OF  THE  STRONG  PUBLIC  HEALTH  COMMITMENT  WITHIN  THE  PA 
PROFESSION. 

BECAUSE  THE  AUTHORIZING  COMMITTEES  HAVE  NOT  YET  BEGUN  WORK  ON 
REAUTHORIZATION  OF  TITLE  VII  PROGRAMS,  WE  ONLY  HAVE  LAST  YEAR'S 
AUTHORIZATION  LEVEL  OF  $5.4  MILLION  TO  USE  AS  A  GAUGE.  HOWEVER, 

MR.  CHAIRMAN,  THE  PA  PROFESSION  IS  SEEKING  AN  INCREASE  IN  THE 
AUTHORIZATION  LEVEL  TO  $8.0  MILLION. 

WE  BELIEVE  AN  APPROPRIATION  OF  $8.0  MILLION  WILL  ALLOW  THE 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  TO  CONTINUE  TO  SUPPORT  EXISTING  PA  PROGRAMS 
IN  THEIR  EFFORTS  TO  TRAIN  PRIMARY  CARE  PAS  FOR  URBAN  AND  RURAL 
UNDERSERVED  COMMUNITIES,  AND  AT  THE  SAME  TIME  MAKE  NEW  WNEY 
AVAILABLE  FOR  THOSE  INSTITUTIONS  WISHING  TO  START  NEW  PA 
PROGRAMS . 

THE  ACADEMY  BELIEVES,  MR.  CHAIRMAN,  THAT  $8.0  MILLION  DOLLARS  IN 
FEDERAL  SUPPORT,  COMBINED  WITH  TUITION  DOLLARS  AND  EXISTING 
SUPPORT  FROM  STATE  GOVERNMENTS,  COULD  RESULT  IN  GRADUATING 
NEARLY  2,000  PAs  PER  YEAR.     I  DARE  SAY,  MR.  CHAIRMAN,  THERE  IS 
NO  OTHER  MEDICAL  PROFESSION  THAT  CAN  ACHIEVE  THAT  LEVEL  OF 
COST-EFFECTIVENESS . 


44-097   0—91  39 
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AS  THE  COMMITTEE  DELIBERATIONS  CONTINUE,  AND  IN  PARTICULAR  WHEN 
YOU  MEET  IN  CONFERENCE  WITH  THE  SENATE,  WE  TRUST  YOU  WILL 
SUPPORT  FULL  FUNDING  FOR  PA  EDUCATION.     CONSIDER  FEDERAL  SUPPORT 
FOR  PA  EDUCATION  AS  AN  INVESTMENT  IN  A  GROUP  OF  DEDICATED 
PROFESSIONALS  WHO  CAN  HAVE  A  TREMENDOUS  IMPACT  ON  THIS  COUNTRY'S 
ABILITY  TO  MEET  THE  HEALTH  CARE  CRISIS. 

WITH  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE'S  HELP,  WE  CAN  PUT  A  SERIOUS  DENT  INTO  THE 
CRITICAL  SHORTAGE  OF  PRIMARY  CARE  MEDICAL  PERSONNEL. 
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Statement  of 

The  Associated  General  Contractors  of  America 

Presented  to  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Health  & 
Human  Services,  Education  and  Related  Agencies 

of  the 

United  States  House  of  Representatives 

on 

Fiscal  Year  1992  Appropriations  Programs 

May  16,  1991 


The  Associated  General  Contractors  of  America  (AGC)  is  a  national  trade  association 
of  more  than  33,000  firms,  including  8,000  of  America's  leading  general  contracting 
firms.  They  are  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  nation's  commercial  buildings,  shop- 
ping centers,  factories,  warehouses,  highways,  bridges,  tunnels,  airports,  water  works 
facilities,  waste  treatment  facilities,  dams,  water  conservation  projects,  defense  facilities, 
multi-family  housing  projects  and  site  preparation/utilities  installation  for  housing 
development. 


The  Associated  General  Contractors  of  America 
1957  E  Street  N.W.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006-5199,  (202)  393-2040,  Fax  (202)  347-4004 
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The  Associated  General  Contractors  of  America  (AGC)  is  a  national  trade 
association  of  more  than  33,000  firms,  including  8,000  of  America's  leading  general 
contracting  firms.  They  are  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  nation's  commercial 
buildings,  shopping  centers,  factories,  warehouses,  highways,  bridges,  tunnels,  airports, 
water  works  facilities,  waste  treatment  facilities,  dams,  water  conservation  projects, 
defense  facilities,  multi-family  housing  projects  and  site  preparation/utilities  installation 
for  housing  development 

AGC  welcomes  the  opportunity  to  provide  this  statement  on  Fiscal  Year  1992 
appropriations  to  the  House  of  Representatives  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Services,  Education  and  Related  Agencies.  AGC  respectfully  requests 
that  this  statement  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  of  the  Subcommittee's  proceedings. 
AGCs  statement  is  limited  to  the  consequences  of  legislative  initiatives  to  Fiscal  Year 
1992  appropriations  bills  that  impact  the  implementation  of  final  helper  regulations  under 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  and  proposed  regulations  governing  construction  apprenticeship 
programs. 

In  March  1991,  an  amendment  was  added  to  the  "Dire  Emergency  Supplemental 
Domestic  Appropriations"  bill  (H.R.  1281).  This  rider  prohibited  the  Department  of 
Labor  from  spending  any  funds  to  implement  final  regulations  permitting  the  employment 
of  semi-skilled  helpers  on  construction  projects  subject  to  the  Davis-Bacon  and  Related 
Acts.  The  helper  regulations  were  finalized  in  December  1990,  and  implemented  on 
February  4,  1991.  They  were  originally  proposed  in  1982.  After  nine  years  of  extensive 
examination  and  protracted  Department  of  Labor  rulemaking  and  litigation,  the  federal 
courts  determined  that  the  final  helper  regulations  are  fully  consistent  with  the  intent  of 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  which  is  to  ensure  that  the  wages  and  labor  practices  used  on 
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federal  construction  projects  parallel  those  used  in  the  private  construction  market  at  the 
local  level. 

The  federal  government  pays  significantly  more  for  its  construction  because  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act.  Implementation  of  the  helper  regulations  will  reduce  the  economic 
burden  that  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  imposes  on  the  federal  budget  and  taxpayers. 
Recognition  of  the  construction  helper  classification  by  the  Department  of  Labor  brings 
administration  of  the  Act  into  closer  conformance  with  those  practices  found  in  the 
private  construction  market.  The  purchase  of  construction  services  by  the  federal 
government  should  not  dictate  additional  costs  which  do  not  exist  in  the  private  sector. 
Just  as  the  free  market  system  has  met  the  needs  of  the  nation's  private  sector,  so  too 
should  the  free  market  system  function  in  the  pubhc  sector. 

It  has  been  said  that  allowing  the  use  of  helpers  on  Davis-Bacon  projects  will 
result  in  widespread  job  losses  for  skilled  workers  on  federal  and  federally  assisted 
construction  projects.  The  final  regulations  will  have  no  such  consequences. 

The  employment  of  helpers  is  permitted  only  when  their  use  is  a  prevailing 
practice  in  the  area  of  the  Davis-Bacon  construction,  and  only  if  the  practice  prevails 
for  the  same  type  of  construction.  In  addition,  their  employment  is  limited  to  two 
helpers  for  every  three  journeymen  in  the  craft  for  which  their  use  is  found  to  be 
prevailing.  In  determining  whether  helpers  prevail,  and  in  what  ratio  they  are  used, 
other  subjouraeymen  classifications,  such  as  apprentices  and  trainees,  are  also  included. 
Thus,  if  it  is  the  local  area  practice  to  employ  apprentices  and/or  trainees  to  assist 
journeymen,  helpers  will  not  prevail  for  Davis-Bacon  purposes. 

The  helper  regulations  will  not  displace  any  of  the  skilled  workers  typically  found 
on  a  Davis-Bacon  construction  project.  On  the  contrary,  these  regulations  will  permit  the 
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addition  of  a  semi-skilled  classification  of  workers  employed  in  a  manner  that  provides 
training  opportunities. 

The  Department  of  Labor  estimates  that  the  helper  regulations  will  save  the 
federal  government  approximately  $500  million  in  outlays  in  Fiscal  Year  1992  alone. 
By  more  accurately  reflecting  local  labor  practices,  these  regulations  will  enhance 
competition  for  federal  construction  contracts  and  create  more  job  opportunities  for 
entry-level  workers. 

The  same  rider  to  H.R.  1281  that  prohibited  expenditures  to  implement  the  helper 
regulations,  also  prohibits  the  Department  of  Labor  from  spending  any  funds  to  finalize 
or  implement  proposed  revisions  to  construction  apprenticeship  regulations. 

The  apprenticeship  regulations  were  proposed  in  August  1990,  in  response  to  the 
Department  of  Labor's  "Apprenticeship  2000"  initiative.  The  objective  of  this  initiative 
is  the  development  of  a  competitive  training  system  to  ensure  we  meet  our  skilled 
workforce  needs,  and  the  extension  of  this  system  to  new  and  existing  industries.  Our 
nation's  critical  need  for  a  well  trained,  productive  workforce,  the  decrease  in  the  number 
of  new  entrants  into  the  nation's  workforce  and  a  continuing  decline  in  the  ability  of  our 
schools  to  prepare  students  for  the  school-to-work  transition  is  exposing  the  United  States 
to  a  future  workforce  crisis  of  epic  proportions. 

Construction  is  the  only  goods  producing  sector  of  the  economy  that  is  projected 
to  grow  as  a  whole  during  the  upcoming  decade.  Construction's  1990  employment  of  5.2 
million  is  anticipated  to  increase  to  5.8  million  by  the  year  2000,  according  to  a 
Construction  Labor  Research  Council  study  based  on  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  data. 
In  addition  to  these  increased  requirements  for  construction  manpower,  the  study 
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indicates  that  replacement  needs  alone  will  total  an  additional  162,000  each  year  for  the 
decade  of  the  1990's. 

In  March  of  1988,  there  were  approximately  141,000  construction  apprentices 
registered  in  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training  approved  programs.  This  indicates 
that,  while  being  the  primary  source  of  trained  workers  for  the  industry,  apprenticeship 
and  trainee  programs  in  their  present  modes,  cannot  meet  attrition,  much  less  increased 
demand.  AGC  believes  that  the  future  supply  of  skilled  workers  available  to  the 
construction  industry  will  be  inadequate  unless  specific  steps  are  taken  now  to  overcome 
the  barriers  to  expansion  of  apprenticeship. 

It  is  precisely  this  problem  that  the  Department  of  Labor's  proposed 
apprenticeship  regulations  were  designed  to  address.  Efficient  and  effective 
apprenticeship  training  programs,  tailored  to  the  needs  of  employers,  employees  and 
market  conditions,  are  essential  to  maintain  the  competitiveness  of  the  American 
construction  industry.  New  approaches  are  needed.  The  proposed  regulations  provide 
for  registration  of  competency  based  construction  training  programs,  transportabiUty  of 
programs  across  geographic  boundaries  and  expeditious  approval  of  apprenticeship  and 
training  programs  that  comply  with  federal  requirements.  These  objectives  are  fully 
consistent  with  the  mandate  of  the  Fitzgerald  Act  (29  U.S.C.  50)  to  the  Department  of 
Labor.  The  Fitzgerald  Act  was  promulgated  "[T]o  enable  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
formulate  and  promote  the  furtherance  of  labor  standards  necessary  to  safeguard  the 
welfare  of  apprentices  and  to  cooperate  with  the  states  in  the  promotion  of  such 
standards." 

The  amendment  to  H.R.  1281  singles  _put  construction  training  programs, 
preventing  work  on  finalization  and  implementation  of  progressive  regulations  "to  the 
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extent  such  revisions  affect  apprenticeship  programs  in  the  construction  industry."  Such 
discriminatory  treatment  is  shortsighted  and  will  have  a  negative  impact  on  the  nation's 
economy  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  construction,  if  allowed  to  stand. 

In  conclusion,  AGC  urges  the  Subcommittee  to  reject  any  legislative  initiatives 
offered  in  the  1992  Fiscal  Year  appropriations  process  that  would  prohibit  or  impede 
the  Department  of  Labor  from  implementing  the  final  Davis-Bacon  helper  regulations, 
or  that  would  prohibit  or  impede  the  proposed  regulations  governing  construction 
apprenticeship  programs. 
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The  National  Association  of  Homes  and  Services  for  Children  thanks  the  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  for  the  opportunity  to  present  our  testimony 
regarding  the  need  for  adequate  funding  for  children's  programs.  We  want  to  express  our  deep 
appreciation  to  Mr.  Natcher  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee  for  your  continued  leadership  over 
the  years  in  providing  vital  resources  for  America's  troubled  children  and  families.  We  are  back 
again  this  year  requesting  you  to  demonstrate  how  high  a  priority  our  nation's  children  Eire  by 
appropriating  the  maximvun  amount  possible  for  programs  serving  children  and  families  in  crisis. 

More  than  350  voluntary,  nonprofit  agencies  comprise  the  NAHSC.  Associate  members 
Include  state  and  regional  associations  of  nonprofit  children's  agencies.  Members  of  the  NAHSC 
provide  a  full  range  of  direct  care  and  services  to  children  and  families  in  crisis.  Residential  care 
and  treatment,  foster  family  care,  adoption,  day  treatment,  independent  living  programs,  care  of 
pregnant  teens,  intensive  famUy  strengthening  services  and  counseling  sire  some  of  the  services 
provided  to  children  and  families  by  our  member  agencies  across  the  nation.  While  90  percent 
of  our  member  agencies  generate  charitable  funds  to  supplement,  or  totally  provide  for  their 
services,  the  nonprofit  sector  cannot  meet  the  need  alone.  The  demands  for  services  placed  on 
our  member  agencies  continue  to  escalate  as  growing  numbers  of  children  with  increased 
problems  enter  the  child  welfare  system.  It  is  not  easy  to  be  a  child  in  America  today.  Children 
and  families  are  experiencing  unprecedented  pressures.  All  too  often,  families  face  crises  without 
any  available  support  system  to  help  them  maneuver  through  difRcult  times. 

The  dramatic  rise  in  the  number  of  female-headed  households  increased  the  child  poverty 
rate;  1  in  5  American  children  live  in  poverty  today.  The  divorce  rate  is  now  almost  50  percent. 
Families  with  children  are  the  fastest  rising  population  among  the  homeless. 

Add  to  these  strains  the  negative  impact  substance  abuse,  and  the  violence  that  frequently 
accompanies  it,  has  on  families  and  it  is  apparent  why  there  are  so  many  hurting  children. 
Substance  abuse  is  a  leading  cause  of  children  needing  protective  substitute  care.  A  national 
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survey  revealed  that  675.000  children  are  seriously  mistreated  by  an  alcoholic  or  drug-abusing 
caretaker.  Drug  abuse  and  alcohol  abuse  are  frequent  companions. 

Coupled  with  substance  abuse  comes  the  latest  plague:  AIDS.  For  children  aged  1  to  4,  the 
ninth  leading  cause  of  death  is  AIDS.  For  youth  ages  15-24.  it  is  the  seventh  leading  cause  of 
death. 

ChUd  abuse  restating  in  death  increased  over  38  percent  since  1985.  In  1989.  2.4  million 
reports  of  child  abuse  and  neglect  were  made.  More  than  900.000  cases  of  child  maltreatment 
were  substantiated.  Because  of  these  family  problems,  the  number  of  children  needing  protective 
substitute  care  and  services  is  exploding. 

Over  500,000  children  are  currently  in  substitute  care.  These  chUdren  enter  care  through 
the  child  welfare,  juvenile  justice  and  mental  health  systems.  If  this  trend  continues,  an  esti- 
mated 840.000  children  will  need  alternative  protective  living  arrangements  by  1995  —  a  73 
percent  increase. 

Most  of  the  children  being  cared  for  are  victims  of  physical,  sexual,  or  emotional  abuse, 
neglect  or  abandonment.  Other  children  need  help  because  their  families  are  unable  to  care  for 
them  due  to  severe  health  problems,  death  or  incarceration.  Still  other  children  may  need  treat- 
ment to  help  them  cope  with  emotional  problems. 

The  devastation  these  pressures  wreak  on  children  and  their  families  is  the  daily  work  of 
the  National  Association  of  Homes  and  Services  for  Children. 

While  a  compelling  need  for  children's  services  appears  overwhelming,  NAHSC  understands 
that  such  problems  can  be  abated  with  adequate  resources  and  professional  services.  A  few 
"success  stories"  from  our  member  agencies  illustrate  that  money  spent  on  the  continuum  of 
services  for  children  is  well  worth  the  investment. 

Alan  was  a  9  year-old  boy  sent  to  an  Illinois  agency.  His  single  mother  had  seen  too  many 
young  boys  lured  by  the  unhealthy  temptations  of  gangs,  drugs,  alcohol,  crime  and  violence  in 
their  Chicago  neighborhood.   The  NAHSC  group  home  offered  Alan  a  spacious  and  nurturing 
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environment.  Alan  excelled  in  his  new  home.  Eventually,  he  received  a  commission  at  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  Today  he  is  married  with  a  family,  continuing  his  success 
as  a  rising  young  executive  in  a  Fortune  500  company. 

James,  age  15,  had  long  been  sexually  abused.  As  a  result,  he  was  an  aggressive  chronic 
liar  with  poor  impulse  control  and  a  sexual  abuser  of  smaller  children.  Jim  experienced  ten  failed 
foster  care  placements  before  his  arrival  at  a  Montana  facility.  The  treatment  center  offered  highly 
structured  therapeutic  services,  including  a  special  program  for  the  treatment  of  sexusd  offenders 
and  victims.  Within  six  months,  Jim  could  handle  vocational  responsibilities  and  within  nine 
months  he  was  mainstreamed  into  the  local  public  school.  Jim  is  now  in  a  foster  home,  in  a 
family  setting,  and  continues  to  progress. 

PhysicsiUy  and  emotionally  abused  young  women  can  turn  to  an  Indiana  residential  agency 
to  get  therapeutic  treatment  provided  by  experienced  professionals.  The  agency  has  achieved  an 
impressive  success  rate  of  65%  from  a  program  which  inherits  m£my  complex  problems  less 
innovative  settings  were  unable  to  resolve.  Some  of  the  girls  had  seven  or  more  failed  foster  home 
placements. 

At  age  9,  Chris'  life  was  chaos.  Chris  had  lived  in  multiple  foster  homes  because  his  drug- 
abusing  pcirents  were  unable  to  care  for  htm.  He  did  not  vmderstand  a  normal  and  stable  life. 
Chris'  situation  began  to  chsinge  when  he  came  to  a  Texas  group  home.  For  the  first  time,  he 
experienced  feelings  of  love  and  security.  Chris  eventually  moved  out  of  the  agency  to  live  with 
his  adoptive  father  and  acquire  permanent  roots.  On  a  recent  visit  to  the  group  home,  he  shared 
his  appreciation  for  the  warm  acceptance  shown  him  as  a  resident. 

A  weD-run  residential  care  setting  can  be  the  first  experience  of  "home"  many  children 
receive.  Terrance,  an  alumnus  of  a  Pennsylvania  group  home,  stiU  visits  the  agency  while  on 
vacation  fi-om  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy.  He  spent  two  years  at  the  Children's  Home  after  being 
referred  by  the  juvenile  court  system.  Terrance  reported  feeling  relieved  to  get  out  of  the  city 
where  peer  pressure  encouraged  "bad  habits."  At  the  home,  he  could  try  new  experiences:  joining 
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the  football  and  wrestling  teams,  serving  in  student  government,  participating  in  a  school  play, 
and  a  favorite,  fishing.  Terrance  credits  caring  professionals  at  the  home  for  inspiring  him  to 
strive  for  his  goals.  He  hopes  to  join  the  Marine  Corps  as  an  officer  after  graduation  from 
Annapolis. 

These  anecdotes  illustrate  results  which  can  be  achieved  with  troubled  children  if 
appropriate  services  are  used.  NAHSC  member  agencies  are  meeting  the  more  challenging  needs 
of  today's  children. 

NAHSC  requests  the  Subcommittee  to  appropriate  the  necessary  funds  to  allow  child  and 
family  serving  agencies  to  provide  the  full  range  of  essential  services. 

NAHSC  RECOMMENDATIONS 
Titie  IV-B  Child  Welfare  Services 

We  oppose  cutting  resources  from  out-of-home  care  to  fund  other  child  welfare  services  and 
instead  request  full  funding  of  $325  million  for  FY  '92.  At  this  time,  states  and  charitable  not-for- 
profit  children's  agencies  provide  a  disproportionate  amount  of  funding  for  children's  services. 
Neither  sovirce  can  realistically  provide  more.  Continued  shortfalls  in  federal  funding  will  only 
perpetuate  our  journey  on  a  road  to  disaster  as  we  move  toward  the  21rst  century  with  a 
generation  unprepared  to  assume  societal  responsibilities.  Full  fiindlng  is  also  critical  to  continue 
provision  of  services  to  children  already  in  the  child  welfare  system.  Full  Title  IV-B  Child  Welfare 
Services  funding  would  begin  to  provide  many  of  the  family  strengthening  and  reunification 
services  universally  sought  and  valued  throughout  our  nation.  Full  funding  of  $325  million  for 
Child  Welfare  Services  is  a  critical  need  if  we  as  child  welfare  service  providers  are  to  succeed  in 
responding  to  the  mounting  crisis  of  troubled  children  and  families. 
Title  IV-E  Foster  Care 

Protect  the  Title  IV-E  Foster  Care  program  from  Inappropriate  limitations  on  "administrative 
costs."  Reject  the  President's  proposal  to  cut  Tide  FV-E  Foster  Care. 
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Title  IV-E  Foster  Care  Independent  Living 

Reject  the  President's  proposed  cuts  to  Title  IV-E  and  fully  fiind  Independent  Living  at  $70  million 
for  FY  '92. 

Title  XX  Social  Services  Block  Grant 

Activities  funded  under  Title  XX  include  child  abuse  and  neglect  prevention,  as  well  as  services 
which  strengthen  and  reunify  families.  Title  XX  funds  pay  for  social  service  case  workers  in  many 
states.  Often,  workers  are  overloaded  with  cases,  unable  to  investigate  abuse  reports  In  a  timely 
way  or  adequately  provide  the  services  necessary  to  protect  children  from  harm  and  strengthen 
and  unify  families.  We  request  full  funding  of  $2.8  billion  for  the  Title  XX  program. 

We  further  recommend  that  funding  for  other  children's  programs  listed  below  be  increased 
to  the  full  authorized  amount.  Need  for  these  programs  is  growing  out  of  all  proportion  to  current 
authorized  funding.  Even  fuU  funding  will  be  Inadequate  to  meet  the  present  needs. 
Child  Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment  should  be  dramatically  increased.  In  1989.  more  than 
2.4  million  reports  of  child  abuse  and  neglect  were  made.  Additionally.  $40  million  should  be 
appropriated  for  the  Emergency  Child  Protective  Service  Grants. 

The  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Block  Grant  (ADAMHA)  needs  to  be  funded  at  $  1 .8 
billion  for  FT  '92. 

Abandoned  Infants  Assistance  needs  to  be  reauthorized  and  funding  increased  to  at  least  $15 
million  for  FY  '92. 

The  Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth  program  should  receive  increased  funding  above  the  FT  '91 
level  of  $35  million. 

We  realize  the  Subcommittee  has  tight  fiscal  constraints,  but  we  Implore  you  to  answer  the 
cries  of  far  too  many  of  our  children  with  the  necessary  federal  resources  to  alleviate  their  pain. 
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TESTIMONY  SUBMITTED  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,    SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR,   HEALTH  AND  HUMAN 
SERVICES,   AND  EDUCATION,   COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS,   BY  EARL  OLD 
PERSON,    CHAIRMAN,    BLACKFEET  TRIBAL  BUSINESS  COUNCIL 

May  10,  1991 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  this  testimony  on  behalf  of  the 
Blackfeet  Nation,  which  is  located  in  Montana's  First  Congressional 
District.  The  reason  for  requesting  to  testify  before  your 
Committee  is  two-fold.  I  am  aware  that  individual  Indian  Tribes  do 
not  usually  submit  testimony  to  your  Subcommittee  and  I  want  to 
convey  to  you  the  importance  of  Head  Start  and  the  Administration 
for  Native  Americans  for  the  Blackfeet  people. 

Too  often,  we  as  Indian  people,  concentrate  our  lobbying  for 
appropriations  with  the  Interior  Appropriations  Subcommittee. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  federal  funds  that  Indian 
Tribes  receive  are  appropriated  through  the  Interior  Appropriations 
measure;  there  are  many  programs  funded  by  your  Subcommittee  on 
Labor,  HHS,  and  Education  that  are  of  important  benefit  to  Indian 
people.  We  appreciate  your  support  in  the  past  and  I  would  like  to 
provide  you  with  information  on  how  important  just  two  of  these 
programs  have  been  to  the  Blackfeet  Tribe. 

For  the  past  25  years.  Head  Start  has  been  serving  our 
Blackfeet  children  and  their  families.  We  estimate  that  more  than 
3500  of  our  children  have  had  the  Head  Start  experience.  We 
currently  have  nearly  1000  children  between  the  ages  of  0-4  living 
on   the    reservation.       There    is    a   birth   rate   of    38.2    per  1000 
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population,  which  is  2.4  times  higher  than  the  U.S.  average.  We 
anticipate  290  children  in  our  Head  Start  program  when  we  begin 
classes  in  August.  Yet,  this  still  leaves  us  with  more  than  100 
children  on  a  waiting  list  for  services. 

Our  current  needs  are  great.  One  of  our  greatest  needs  is  in 
the  area  of  facilities.  We  recently  had  to  shut  down  one  of  our 
programs  because  of  unsafe  conditions.  All  of  our  facilities  were 
originally  built  for  functions  other  than  a  Head  Start  Center.  The 
buildings  are  old  and  unsafe  and  in  most  cases  it  is  more  feasible 
to  purchase  or  build  new  facilities  rather  than  continuing  to  make 
the  same  repairs  year  after  year. 

—  one  of  our  Centers  is  composed  of  a  building  originally 
designed  for  a  Community  Center,  seven  trailers,  and  a  connecting 
corridor.  In  the  winter,  the  corridor  is  often  filled  with 
drifting  snow  and  it  is  necessary  for  the  children  to  put  on  their 
coats  to  go  from  one  classroom  to  the  next. 

—  a  second  Center  was  originally  designed  as  a  ration  house; 
converted  to  a  jail;  and  now  used  as  a  Head  Start  Center.  This 
building  is  now  61  years  old  and  overcrowded. 

--  a  third  Center  was  shut  down  earlier  this  year  due  to  non- 
compliance with  safety  reguirements  during  the  On-Site  Program 
Review  by  the  Head  Start  American  Indian  Programs  Branch. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  there  is  no  authorization  for 
construction  funds  for  Head  Start  facilities  at  this  time.  I'm 
pleased  that  P.L.  101-501  authorizes  a  Comprehensive  Report  to 
contain  "...information,  concerning  transportation,  facilities,  and 
methods    for   identifying  and   locating   eligible   children   in  both 
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urban  and  rural  areas,  including  cost,  problems  encountered,  and 
innovative  solution  to  such  problems..."  This  report  will  provide 
the  information  necessary  to  address  the  issue  of  facilities. 

Although  no  funds  are  available  this  fiscal  year,  I  bring  our 
needs  to  your  attention  in  anticipation  of  future  fiscal  year 
requests.  We  are  currently  looking  at  all  possible  options  for 
funding  our  facility  needs  so  that  our  Head  Start  Program  will  be 
in  compliance.  The  Blackfeet  Tribe  is  submitting  a  proposal  to  the 
Administration  for  Native  Americans  for  the  development  of  a 
Comprehensive  Tribal  Facilities  Plan  —  which  would  include  a  high 
priority  for  Head  Start  facilities.  We  are  committed  to 
maintaining  the  quality  of  our  Head  Start  programs . 

Our  needs,  however,  are  as  severe  in  other  areas  of  Tribal 
activities.  We  have  many  Tribal  programs  with  similar  critical 
facility  needs.  One  federal  source  of  construction  funds  is  the 
Community  Development  Block  Grant  Program  and  we  are  constantly 
having  to  choose  in  our  CDBG  applications  between  dealing  with 
severe  housing  rehabilitation  needs  and  community  facility  needs. 
There  is  simply  not  enough  money  to  address  even  the  most  critical 
and  immediate  of  construction  needs.  Including  within  the  Head 
Start  Act  opportunities  for  construction  and  major  rehabilitation 
funds  would  be  extremely  helpful  to  our  Tribe. 

As  we  continue  to  make  every  attempt  we  can  to  secure  funds  to 
supplement  our  Head  Start  federal  funding  and  meet  our  facility 
needs;  we  request  that  you  fund  Head  Start  for  FY92  at  the  highest 
possible  level.  The  FY91  funding  level  for  Native  American  and 
Migrant  Programs  totals  $138  million.     Our  per  child  cost  for  the 
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Blackfeet  Head  Start  program  is  $2800.  This  amount  needs  to  be 
increased  if  we  are  to  give  our  children  quality  programs. 

The  Blackfeet  Tribe  has  been  successful  in  obtaining  an 
Expansion  Grant  so  that  we  can  serve  an  additional  20  children 
between  the  ages  of  3-5  years.  We  also  were  successful  in 
obtaining  funds  for  a  Blackfeet  Family  Service  Center.  This  allows 
for  focus  on  increasing  parent  involvement;  comprehensive  Parenting 
Skills  Education;  Literacy;  and  improvement  of  employability 
skills.  These  two  sources  of  funding  are  extremely  helpful  to  us 
and  we  hope  that  these  efforts  can  continue. 

Your  past  support  for  Head  Start  funding  is  appreciated  and  I 
encourage  you  to  continue  to  increase  funding  for  Head  Start  so 
that  we  can  some  day  reach  the  goal  of  having  all  eligible  Head 
Start  children  in  Head  Start  classes. 

Your  Subcommittee  hears,  year  after  year,  success  stories 
regarding  Head  Start  --  I  share  in  this  testimony.  As  a  nation,  we 
have  a  responsibility  to  make  sure  that  federal  dollars  are  put  to 
the  best  use  possible.  Head  Start  fits  this  category.  The  proof 
of  the  success  is  most  vividly  seen  in  the  faces  of  the  children  in 
our  program. 

The  second  program  that  your  Subcommittee  funds  and  that  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  is  the  Administration  for 
Native  Americans.  The  Blackfeet  Tribe  has  been  successful  in 
obtaining  ANA  funds  in  the  past  and  we  are  currently  submitting  an 
application  to  develop  a  comprehensive  Tribal  facilities  plan  with 
an  emphasis  on  multi-purpose  facilities.  ANA  is  one  of  the  few 
federal  programs  that  allows  us  the  flexibility  to  deal  with  Tribal 
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priorities.  We,  at  Blackfeet,  have  put  off  dealing  with  our  severe 
infrastructure  problems,  because  of  other  pressing  problems.  We 
can  no  longer  do  this.  The  capacity  of  ANA  to  fund  our  Facilities 
Plan  is  extremely  important  to  us.  Increased  funding  will  assist 
us  in  a  successful  application.  Two-thirds  of  eligible  grants  are 
currently  denied  due  to  inadequate  funding. 

ANA,  like  Head  Start,  is  a  proven  successful  federal  program 
and  has  assisted  in  improving  the  economic  development  capabilities 
for  American  Indians,  Alaskan  Natives,  and  Native  Hawaiians .  ANA 
is  perhaps  the  most  helpful  of  all  federal  programs  in  assisting 
Tribes  in  reaching  self-determination.  The  return  on  the  federal 
investment  averages  three  to  one.  This  has  been  verified  in  case 
after  case. 

One  year  ago,  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 
requested  that  the  Congressional  Research  Services  conduct  a  study 
on  Indian-Related  Federal  Spending.  This  report  released  in  March 
of  1990  summarizes  trends  over  the  period  FY1975-1991.  ANA 
RECEIVED  MORE  FUNDING  IN  FY  75  THAN  IN  FY  90.  Whereas  there  was  a 
slight  increase  for  this  fiscal  year,  the  ANA  budget  is  still  $12 
million  less  than  the  highest  level  of  $41  million  in  FY76. 
According  to  the  Congressional  Research  Sersvice,  funding  for  ANA 
has  declined  more  since  1982  than  nearly  any  other  Indian  program. 

1992,  being  the  500th  year  since  the  arrival  of  Columbus, 
presents  an  opportunity  to  re-direct  federal  funds  toward  serving 
this  nation's  indigenous  people.  We  can  turn  from  the  myth  of 
Columbus  "discovering"  America  to  "discovering"  the  importance  of 
directing  funds  toward  programs  that  work     --  and  ANA  and  Head 
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start  are  two  of  these  programs . 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  submit  this  testimony.  Our 
needs  in  Indian  country  are  so  great;  yet,  we  do  realize  that  as 
partners  with  the  United  States,  we  must  act  in  a  responsible 
fashion  to  deal  with  the  reality  of  this  government's  debt.  Within 
that  context,  we  ask  for  an  appropriations  for  Head  Start  and  ANA 
at  the  highest  level  possible  --  these  are  programs  that  will  save 
the  government  money. 

Your  Subcommittee  is  fully  aware  that  monies  not  appropriated 
today  for  programs  which  highlight  prevention  will  reguire  added 
federal  resources  down  the  road.  We  need  to  begin  as  a  country  to 
look  beyond  this  fiscal  year  in  our  planning.  I  encourage  the 
Subcommittee  to  look  toward  the  future  as  you  make  important 
decisions  regarding  the  FY92  budget. 
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The  Consortlun  of  Social  Science  Associa-tions  (COSSA) 
represents  over  90  professional  associations,  scientific 
societies,  and  iiniversities  as  an  advocate  for  the  promotion  of 
and  federal  fvmding  for  research  in  the  social,  economic,  and 
psychological  sciences.     It  serves  as  a  bridge  between  the 
policymaking  world  of  Washington  and  the  research  community.  A 
list  of  our  Members,  Affiliates,  and  Contributors,  is  attached. 

Given  the  diverse  interests  of  our  scientists  and  the 
Subcommittee's  jurisdiction  over  many  government  progrcims  and 
agencies  which  support  research  in  the  social,  economic  and 
psychological  sciences,  we  offer  the  following  recommendations. 
Hea  th  and  Human  Services 

1.  Encourage  NTH  to  spend  more  of  its  budget  on  health  and 
behavior  research.     In  FY  1990  NIH  was  directed  to  develop  a  ten- 
year  plan  for  increasing  the  proportion  of  health  and  behavior 
funding,  then  representing  only  3%  of  the  NIH  research  budget. 
While  a  report  has  just  been  drafted,  health  and  behavior 
research  remains  at  only  about  4%  in  FY  91. 

2 .  Increase  research  funding  for  the  National  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development  (NICHD)  by  $67.9  million  above  the 
President's  request  for  competing  RPGs  and  $27.5  million  eibove 
the  request  for  noncompeting  grants.     NICHD  has  one  of  the  lowest 
funding  rates  of  all  NIH  units.     These  additional  monies  will 
increase  its  success  rate  from  23.9%  to  40%. 

3.  Approve  the  $3  million  in  the  NICHD  budget  for  the  Survey  of 
Health  and  AIDS  Risk  Prevalence  (SHARP) .     This  national  survey  on 
adult  sexual  behavior  will  provide  important  data  for  projecting 
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the  potential  spread  of  AIDS  and  for  targeting  prevention  efforts 
to  all  appropriate  populations. 

4.  Approve  $500,000  per  year  for  two  new  National  Institute  on 
Aging  research  centers  on  aging  demographics.     As  the  population 
of  the  "oldest  old"  continues  to  increase,  we  need  basic 
demographic  data  and  cinalysis  to  forecast  its  size,  health,  and 
impact  on  the  economy  and  health  care  system. 

5.  Approve  $2.25  million  for  National  Institute  on  Aging 
research  on  cognitive  interventions  and  human  factors  related  to 
maintaining  independence.     Research  supported  by  NIA  has  led  to 
the  development  of  behavioral  interventions  that  help  maintain 
independence  among  older  people,  thereby  enhancing  their  quality 
of  life. 

6.  Increase  the    research  funding  for  the  National  Institute  on 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  (NIAAA)  by  $180  million  above  the 
President's  request.     The  President's  proposal  will  increase  the 
total  number  of  NIAAA  RPGs  by  only  three  grants.     NIAAA  has 
developed  a  rich  resecurch  program  that  has  documented  the  social 
cuid  economic  costs  of  alcohol  use  and  abuse ,  which  are  often 
overlooked  in  the  so-called  "war  on  drugs." 

7.  Reject  the  President's  proposal  to  eliminate  McKinney 
authority  for  NIMH,  NIDA,  and  NIAAA  and  to  create  a  new  HHS 
Consolidated  Homeless  Research  program  administered  by  NIMH. 
This  new  progrcun  might  eliminate  funding  for  the  continuation  of 
homeless  demonstration  projects  already  approved  at  each 
institute.     Instead,  approve  $14.4  million  for  the  NIMH 
Homelessness  Research  Demonstration  Program,  and  $17.7  million 
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for  the  NIAAA/NIDA  Research  Demonstra-tion  Program. 
Education 

1.  Approve  the  proposed  increase  for  education  research  and 
statistics.     We  are  particularly  concerned  with  increasing  the 
funding  for  Field-Initiated  Studies  in  the  Office  of  Research. 
This  small  competitive  progreim  provides  researchers  the 
opportunity  to  examine  issues  that  often  fall  through  the  cracks 
of  the  larger  center  and  lah  based  programs.     Collecting  the  data 
necessary  for  measuring  school  improvement  efforts  requires 
increased  funding  for  the  National  Center  for  Educational 
Statistics. 

2.  Reject  the  administration's  proposal  to  consolidate  graduate 
fellowship  programs.     This  proposal  would  lead  to  the  demise  of 
the  Javits  program  which  supports  graduate  students  in  the  social 
sciences,  himanities  and  the  arts.     This  program  is  vital  to 
attracting  graduate  students  into  these  disciplines,  which 
according  to  recent  reports,  will  face  faculty  shortages  by  the 
end  of  this  decade.     Funding  for  the  Javits  progreun  should  be 
increased. 

3.  Increase  funding  for  the  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of 
Postsecondary  Education  to  $16  million.    This  program,  whose 
budget  remained  stagnant  throughout  the  1980s,  continues  to 
support  research  on  innovative  programs  in  postsecondary 
education. 

4.  Increase  funding  for  International  Education  programs.  As  the 
world  continues  to  shrink  and  become  more  interdependent. 
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learning  the  languages  and  cultures  of  other  nations  becomes 
imperative  if  the  United  States  is  to  compete  economically  in  the 
twenty-first  century. 

5.     Restore  funding  for  Law  School  Clinical  Experience  Program 
and  Legal  Training  for  the  Disadvantaged.     These  two  programs 
give  future  lawyers  clinical  experience,  often  in  poor  areas,  to 
better  serve  the  nation,  and  help  attract  minorities  into  the 
legal  profession  to  better  serve  their  communities. 

Labor  and  Related  Agencies 

1.  Approve  the  proposed  increase  for  the  Bureau  of  lAboT 
Statistics.     The  increase  for  the  BLS  includes  significant  funds 
for  the  important  initiative  to  improve  the  quality  of  U.S. 
economic  statistics.     The  BLS  also  continues  to  support  the 
National  Longitudinal  Survey  of  Labor  Market  Experiences  (NLS) ,  a 
gold  mine  of  data  providing  information  for  policymakers  on  work, 
retirement,  youth  opportunities,  and  other  issues  affecting  the 
current  and  future  workforce. 

2.  Increase  support  for  the  United  States  Institute  of  Peace 
which    provides  funding  for  research  studies  on  conflict 
resolution.     As  we  hope  to  move  to  an  era  of  seeking  non-violent 
solutions  to  disputes  among  nations,  this  agency  deserves 
sufficient  funding  for  its  efforts. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  our  views. 
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Consortium  of  Social  Science  Associations 


MEMBERS 


American  Anthropological  Association 
American  Economic  Association 
American  Historical  Association 
American  Political  Science  Association 
American  Psychological  Association 


AFFILIATES 


American  Assembly  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business 

American  Association  for  Public  Opinion  Research 

American  Educational  Research  Association 

American  Society  of  Criminology 

Association  for  Asian  Studies 

Association  for  Social  Sciences  in  Health 

Eastern  Sociological  Society 

History  of  Science  Society 

International  Studies  Association 

Law  and  Society  Association 

Midwest  Sociological  Society 

National  Council  on  Family  Relations 

National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies 

North  American  Regional  Science  Council 


American  Sociological  Association 
American  Statistical  Association 
Association  of  American  Geographers 
Association  of  American  Law  Schools 
Linguistic  Society  of  America 


North  Central  Sociological  Association 
Operations  Research  Society  of  America 
Population  Association  of  America 
Rural  Sociological  Society 
Social  Science  History  Association 
Society  for  Research  on  Adolescence 
Society  for  Research  in  Child  Development 
Society  for  the  Scientific  Study  of  Religion 
Society  for  the  Scientific  Study  of  Sex 
Southern  Sociological  Society 
Southwestern  Social  Science  Association 
Speech  Communication  Association 
TTie  Institute  for  Management  Sciences 


CONTRIBUTORS 


American  Council  of  Learned  Societies 
American  University 
Arizona  State  University 
Brookings  Institution 
University  of  California,  Berkeley 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 
University  of  California,  San  Diego 
University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara 
Carnegie-Mellon  University 

Center  for  Advanced  Study  in  the  Behavioral  Sciences 
University  of  Chicago 
University  of  Cincinnati 
University  of  Colorado 

Cornell  Institute  for  Social  and  Economic  Research 

Cornell  University 

Duke  University 

University  of  Georgia 

Harvard  University 

Howard  University 

University  of  Illinois 

Indiana  University 

Institute  for  Social  Research,  University  of  Michigan 

University  of  Iowa 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Maxwell  School  of  Citizenship  and  Public  Affairs,  Syracuse 

University 
University  of  Michigan 


University  of  Miimesota 

University  of  Missouri 

National  Opinion  Research  Center 

New  York  University 

University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill 

Northwestern  University 

Ohio  State  University 

University  of  Oregon 

Peimsylvania  State  University 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

Princeton  University 

Purdue  University 

University  of  Rhode  Island 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  College  of  Public 
Affairs  and  Policy,  State  University  of 

New  York  at  Albany 

Social  Science  Research  Council 

University  of  Southern  California 

Stanford  University 

State  University  of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook 
University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville 
Texas  A  &  M  University 
Tulane  University 
University  of  Virginia 
University  of  Washington 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Milwaukee 
Yale  University 
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STATEMENT  OF 
Andrew  M.  Kang,  M.D. 


Chairman,  Department  of  Medicine 
University  of  Tennessee  College  of  Medicine 

Chairman,  National  Advisory  Board  for  Arthritis 
and  Musculoskeletal  and  Skin  Diseases 


Submitted  to  the  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Education,  and  Related  Agencies 


May  16,  1991 
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The  National  Advisory  Board  for  Arthritis  and  Musculoskeletal  and  Skin 
Diseases  advises  the  Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  and  the  Congress  on 
plans  for  the  enhancement  of  the  programs  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Arthritis  and  Musculo-skeletal  and  Skin  Diseases  (NIAMS).    In  addition  to 
NIAMS,  the  Board  works  closely  with  all  Federal  agencies  involved  in  programs 
related  to  these  disease  areas. 

Arthritis  and  other  disorders  of  the  musculoskeletal  system  are  the  most 
frequently  reported  causes  of  physical  impairment  affecting  the  adult  U.S. 
popu-lation.    These  diseases  are  the  leading  cause  of  mobility  limitation  and 
the  second  leading  cause  of  activity  restriction  in  the  country.  Arthritis 
strikes  more  than  50  percent  of  those  age  65  or  older,  placing  much  of  the 
associated  economic  burden  on  public  resources  such  as  Medicare. 

Musculoskeletal  disorders  are  responsible  for  approximately  19  percent  of 
all  hospital  stays  and  15  percent  of  applications  for  Social  Security 
disability.    Low  back  pain  is  the  leading  cause  of  limitation  of  activity  in 
young  adults  and  accounts  for  one-sixth  of  all  occupational  injuries.  The 
economic  costs  of  arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  diseases  are  high.  Direct 
costs  of  medical  care  and  associated  indirect  costs  such  as  those  due  to  lost 
wages  amount  to  nearly  1  percent  of  the  gross  national  product. 

Osteoporosis  is  the  leading  cause  of  bone  fractures  in  postmenopausal 
women  and  in  elderly  persons.    Hip  fracture  affects  some  250,000  Americans 
each  year,  and  from  12  to  15  percent  of  these  people  die  within  6  months  of 
the  fracture.    One-half  of  those  who  survive  are  unable  to  walk  without 
assistance;  25  percent  are  confined  to  nursing  homes  for  long-term  care.  The 
prevalence  of  osteoporosis  increases  with  age,  and  90  percent  of  women  age  75 
and  older  have  x-ray  evidence  of  moderate  or  severe  osteoporosis.    The  direct 
and  indirect  costs  of  osteoporosis  in  this  country  are  estimated  at  $10 
billion  annually.    As  the  population  ages,  these  costs  will  double  by  the  year 
2025  unless  prompt  action  is  taken  to  implement  effective  programs  for 
prevention  and  treatment. 

An  estimated  60  million  Americans  visit  a  physician  at  least  once  a  year 
for  assessment  and  care  of  one  or  more  skin  conditions,  accounting  for  nearly 
6  percent  of  all  patient  visits  to  physicians'  offices.    Skin  diseases  include 
keratinizing  disorders  such  as  psoriasis  and  the  ichthyoses;  atopic  dermatitis 
and  other  chronic  inflammatory  skin  disorders;  blistering  diseases,  such  as 
epidermolysis  bullosa  and  pemphigus;  cutaneous  manifestations  of  connective 
tissue  diseases  such  as  sclero-derma;  pigmentation  disorders;  and  disorders  of 
the  hair,  such  as  alopecia  areata.    The  effects  of  these  skin  diseases  range 
from  disfigurement  to  death,  causing  a  great  deal  of  suffering  among  millions 
of  Americans. 

To  combat  these  health  problems,  NIAMS  supports  basic  and  clinical 
research,  research  training,  and  professional  and  patient  education  programs. 
Much  progress  has  been  made  toward  a  better  understanding  of  these  diseases, 
and  rapidly  developing  lines  of  research  hold  enormous  promise.  However, 
NIAMS  has  not  experienced  the  program  growth  envisioned  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Institute,  delaying  the  pursuit  of  significant  research  opportunities. 
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Almost  two-thirds  of  the  NIAMS  budget  is  spent  on  research  grants.  Since 
its  inauguration  as  a  separate  Institute,  the  grant  payline  at  NIAMS  has 
consistently  ranked  among  the  lowest  of  all  the  Institutes  at  NIH.    This  means 
that  NIAMS  has  funded  only  a  small  percentage  of  meritorious  applications 
recommended  and  approved  by  the  peer  review  groups.    In  fiscal  year  1991,  the 
award  rate  will  be  approaching  the  NIH  average.    The  Board  recommends  a  target 
award  rate  of  50  percent,  with  no  reductions  from  budget  levels  recommended  by 
the  peer  review  groups.    The  Board  also  recommends  that  all  noncompeting 
applications  be  funded  at  recommended  levels. 

The  scientifically  productive  and  highly  competitive  NIAMS  research 
centers  provide  unique  interdisciplinary  research  environments  for  both  basic 
scientists  and  clinicians.    Centers  conduct  innovative  and  coordinated 
research,  and  they  have  provided  effective  mechanisms  for  rapidly  bridging  the 
gap  between  new  advances  in  basic  science  and  the  delivery  of  patient  care. 
Furthermore,  centers  have  a  multi-plier  effect  on  research  funding.    They  also 
foster  and  expand  research  collabo-ration,  faculty  development  and 
recruitment,  postdoctoral  research  training,  and  graduate  medical  education. 
NIAMS  currently  supports  14  Multipurpose  Arthritis  and  Musculoskeletal 
Diseases  Centers,  a  significant  reduction  from  the  24  that  were  funded  in  the 
peak  year  of  1979.    Because  of  budget  restrictions,  several  appl i -cations  with 
excellent  priority  scores  have  not  been  funded.    Nine  Specialized  Centers  of 
Research,  three  each  in  rheumatoid  arthritis,  osteoporosis,  and  osteo- 
arthritis, were  established  in  1987.    Moreover,  in  1988,  2  Skin  Diseases 
Research  Core  Centers  were  established. 

The  Board  is  highly  supportive  of  the  NIAMS  centers  program  and 
encourages  its  expansion.    Funding  is  highly  recommended  for  the  full 
complement  of  six  skin  core  centers,  as  recommended  by  the  academic 
dermatology  community.    The  Board  also  recommends  that  funding  be  appropriated 
for  new  specialized  centers  focusing  on  pediatric  rheumatology,  lupus, 
psoriasis,  scleroderma,  and  low  back  pain. 

The  Advisory  Board  is  deeply  concerned  about  replenishing  the  ranks  of 
biomedi-cal  researchers.    The  ability  to  undertake  future  health  initiatives 
for  the  nation  hinges  on  effective  manpower  development.    Data  indicate  a 
strong  correlation  between  the  length  of  postdoctoral  research  training  and 
subsequent  success  in  applying  for  independent  research  support.    The  Board 
recommends  an  expansion  of  both  research  training  and  the  critical  mechanism 
of  research  career  awards,  the  vital  midlevel  bridge  between  postgraduate 
education  and  investigative  medicine. 

Research  and  development  contracts  are  the  mechanism  through  which  NIAMS 
conducts  multi center  clinical  trials  to:    1)  evaluate  the  efficacy  and  safety 
of  new  therapies,  2)  develop  and  maintain  data  systems,  and  3)  conduct 
epidemiological  studies.    Budget  limitations  have  curtailed  the  needed  growth 
of  research  and  development  contracts  in  recent  years,  postponing  many 
I     important  clinical  trials.    Currently,  only  2  percent  of  the  NIAMS  budget  is 
allocated  to  research  contracts.    The  Advisory  Board  recommends  that  the 
Institute's  research  contracts  be  funded  at  the  NIH  average  of  7  to  8  percent 
of  the  total  Institute  budget. 

Ongoing  construction  and  renovation  on  the  NIH  campus  have  made  available 
some  space  for  expansion  of  the  NIAMS  Intramural  Research  Program.  New 
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Laboratories  on  Skin  Biology  and  Structural  Biology  research  have  been 
established.    The  Institute  also  has  expanded  recent  intramural  efforts  in 
pediatric  rheumatology  and  ortho-paedics.    The  Board  strongly  recommends  that 
NIAMS  receive  additional  funds  and  positions  to  support  this  expansion  with 
adequate  personnel  and  equipment. 

The  Board  also  recommends  the  establishment  of  a  Laboratory  of  Connective 
Tissue  Biology  within  the  intramural  program. 

Although  much  progress  has  been  made,  many  new  opportunities  in  basic  and 
clinical  research  need  to  be  vigorously  pursued.    For  investigations  targeting 
arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  and  skin  diseases  to  be  successful,  it  is 
imperative  that  Congress  provide  the  research  community  with  sufficient 
resources  to  keep  pace  with  the  available  compelling  opportunities. 
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Statement  for  the  Record 


of 


The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


by 

Scott  Marshall,  Director 
Governmental  Relations  Department 


submitted  to 


Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Education 
and  Related  Agencies 
Committee  on  Appropriations 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

102'*  Congress,  First  Session 


May  16,  1991 
regarding 

FY  1992  Appropriations  for  Programs  within  the  Subcommittee's  Jurisdiction 


For  further  information  contact: 
Scott  Marshall,  Director 
Governmental  Relations  Department 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
1615  M  Street,  N.W.  Suite  250 
Washington,  DC  20036 
(202)  457-1498 
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American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  •  Governmental  Relations  Department  •  1615  M  Street,  N.W^  Suite  250  •  Waahington.  DC  20036 


Introduction 

The  mission  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  to  enable  persons  who  are  blind  or  vuually 
impaired  to  achieve  equality  of  access  and  opportunity  that  will  ensure  freedom  of  choice  in  their  lives.  AFB 
accomplishes  this  mission  by  taking  a  national  leadership  role  in  the  development  and  implementation  of 
public  policy  and  legislation,  informational  and  educational  programs,  diversified  products,  and  quality 
services. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  submit  our  appropriations  recommendations  for  FY  1992  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Education  and  Related  Agencies.  This  document  is 
presented  in  tabular  summary  form  to  facilitate  its  readability.  Additional  information  to  substantiate  the 
rationale  for  each  funding  recommendation  will  be  furnished  to  the  Subcommittee  upon  request  Please  note 
that  the  recommendations  contained  herein  do  not  reflect  adjustments  for  inflation.  Therefore,  if  our 
recommended  amount  for  each  program  or  activity  cannot  be  appropriated,  we  urge  the  Subcommittee  to 
increase  the  appropriation  by  at  least  a  factor  for  inflation. 
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Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act 
Special  Education  Personnel  Development  (Part  D) 
(Identification  No.  91-0300-0-1-501-00.15) 


FY  1990 
Appropriation 

70.84 


FY  1991 
Appropriation 

69.29 


FY  1992 
Authorization 

103.25 

(in  millions) 


President's 
FY  1992  Request 

69.29 


AFBFY  1992 
Recommendation 

103.25 


We  are  seriously  concerned  about  the  shortage  of  teachers  who  are  trained  to  deal  with  the  unique 
needs  of  blind  and  visually-impaired  children.  Congress  needs  to  fund  these  programs  at  the  recommended 
level  to  insure  an  adequate  supply  of  qualified  personnel  who  can  instruct  blind  children  in  such  skills  as 
orientation  and  mobility  and  the  use  of  braille. 


Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act 
Technology,  Educational  Media,  and  Materials  for  Individuals  with  Disabilities  (Part  G) 

(Identification  No.  91-0300-0-1-501-00.13) 


FY  1990  FY  1991  FY  1992  President's  AFB  FY  1992 

Appropriation  Appropriation  Authorization        FY  1992  Request  Recommendation 

5.43  5.59  12.86  5.59  12.86 

(in  millions) 

Access  to  adaptive  technology,  such  as  talking  computer  terminals,  has  a  significant  impact  on 
appropriate  education  for  children  who  are  blind  or  visually-impaired.  Accordingly,  Congress  should  fund  Part 
G  as  recommended  to  assist  in  the  development  and  availability  of  new  technologies. 
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American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  •  Governmental  Relations  Department  •  1615  M  Street,  N.W^  Suite  250  •  Washington.  DC  20036 

Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act 
Centers  and  Services  for  Deaf-Blind  Children  (Sec  622) 

(Identification  No.  91-0300-0-1-501-00.05) 


FY  1990  FY  1991  FY  1992  President's  AFB  FY  1992 

Appropriation  Appropriation  Authorization        FY  1992  Request  Recommendation 

14.54  12.85  24.1  12.85  14.54 

(in  millions) 

Our  recommendation  would  restore  to  deaf-blind  services  the  $2  million  that  was  lost  last  year  due 
to  the  need  to  maintain  some  existing  programs  for  other  populations.  In  addition,  restoration  of  this  funding 
would  allow  OSERS  to  be  able  to  fund  some  of  the  newly  authorized  pilot  projects  and  a  National 
Clearinghouse  on  Deaf-Blindness,  as  required  by  the  1991  amendments  to  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped 
Act  (redesignated  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act).  The  currently  identified  population  of 
6,400  children,  due  to  their  low  incidence,  are  served  in  very  widespread  locations.  Therefore  the  job  of 
offering  technical  assistance  has  become  very  onerous.  As  more  and  more  children  receive  services  fi-om  their 
local  districts,  there  are  more  and  more  agencies  in  need  of  assistance. 


Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act 
Media  and  Captioned  Films  (Sec  653) 
(Identification  No.  91-0300-0-1-501-00.12) 


FY  1990                 FY  1991                 FY  1992                President's  AFB  FY  1992 

Appropriations         Appropriations          Authorization  FY  1992  Request  Recommendation 

15.19                     16.42                     22.01                     16.42  22.01 

(in  millions) 
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American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  •  Governmental  Relations  Department  •  1615  M  Street,  N.W^  Suite  250  •  Washington,  DC  20036 

AFB  recommends  a  $650,000  increase  in  the  appropriation  for  the  media  and  captioned  fihns  account. 
Our  recommendation  contemplates  continued  level  funding  for  video  description  services  at  $1,000,000  for 
FY  1992.  Video  description  provides  to  blind  persons  a  narration  of  the  visual  elements  of  television,  cinema, 
and  the  performing  arts.  Such  information  is  valuable  to  blind  or  visually  impaired  persons  not  only  because 
of  its  cultural  and  artistic  significance,  but  also  as  an  important  method  of  learning  the  meaning  of  body 
language  and  other  nonverbal  communication. 

Also  in  this  account,  we  recommend  inclusion  of  a  $650,000  increase  over  FY  1991  funding  for 
Recording  for  the  Blind.  Recording  for  the  Blind  is  the  only  national  source  of  recorded  educational 
textbooks  for  blind  or  visually  impaired  students  at  all  levels.  Through  the  elimination  of  duplication  of 
volunteer  effort  and  national  distribution  of  copies  of  the  same  recorded  book  requested  by  many  blind  or 
visually  impaired  students,  Recording  for  the  Blind  can  provide  its  services  on  a  highly  cost  effective  basis. 


State  Operated  Programs  (P.L.  89-313) 
Recodified  as  Chapter  1-FinanciaI  Assistance  to  Meet  Special  Educational  Needs  of 
Disadvantaged  Children  of  The  Education  Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act  of  1981 

(Identification  No.  91-0300-0-1-501-00.02) 


FY  1990 
Appropriation 

146.39 


FY  1991 
Appropriation 

148.86 


FY  1992 
Authorization 

formula 

(in  millions) 


President's 
FY  1992  Request 

125.66 


AFB  FY  1992 
Recommendation 

170.0 


AFB  believes  that  state-operated  and  state-supported  schools  for  blind  children  are  an  important  part 
of  the  continuum  of  placement  options  for  blind  and  visually-impaired  children,  especially  those  who  have 
multiple  disabilities.  P.L.  89-313  funding  is  also  used  to  provide  technology  (such  as  talking  computer 
equipment)  to  chUdren  who  transition  from  state-supported  schools  to  the  regular  public  school  classroom. 
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The  recommendation  in  the  President's  FY  1992  budget  to  phase  this  program  out  over  the  next  several  years 
and  to  fold  P.L.  89-313  funding  into  Part  B  funding  should  be  rejected  pending  further  study. 

Rehabilitation  Services 
Independent  Living  Services  for  Older  Blind  Individuals  -  Title  VII,  Part  C 

(Identification  No.  91-0301-0-1-506-00.06) 


FY  1990  FY  1991  FY  1992  President's  AFB  FY  1992 

Appropriation  Appropriation  Authorization        FY  1992  Request  Recommendation 

5.9  5.19  pending   *  26.0 

(in  millions) 

The  need  for  rehabilitation  services  for  the  elderly  blind  increases  proportionately  as  our  society  ages. 
The  only  independent  living  program  that  addresses  and  attempts  to  alleviate  the  nonmedical  effects  of  aging 
and  vision  loss  is  the  VII-C  program:  Independent  Living  Services  for  Older  Blind  Individuals.  This  program 
is  grossly  underfunded  at  present,  and  is  a  discretionary  grants  program  in  which  only  about  half  the  states 
can  participate  due  to  lack  of  funds.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  change  the  authorization  of  the  program  to 
a  formula  grant,  so  that  all  states  can  provide  a  meaningful  level  of  service  to  their  older  blind  citizens. 
Although  not  currently  authorized  at  $26  million,  we  are  urging  Congress  to  increase  the  authorization  for 
the  Vn-C  program,  and  accordingly,  a  similar  increase  in  the  appropriation  for  FY  1992  is  requested. 

^  Because  the  programs  under  the  Rehabilitation  Act  have  yet  to  be  reauthorized  by  Congress,  the  Administiation  has  not  presented  specific  requests 
for  individual  programs. 
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Rehabilitation  Services 
Rehabilitation  Training  (Sec  304) 

(Identification  No.  91-0301-0-1-506-00.07) 


FY  1990  FY  1991  FY  1192  President's  AFB  FY  1992 

Appropriation  Appropriation  Authorization        FY  1992  Request  Recommendation 

31.11  33.35  pending  — ^  50.0 

(in  millions) 

Long-term  grants  under  the  Rehabilitation  Act  provide  the  only  source  of  federal  training  funds  for 
college-based  programs  to  train  orientation  and  mobility  instructors  and  rehabilitation  teachers.  The 
Rehabilitation  Services  Administration  recently  completed  its  National  Training  Needs  Analysis  and  Summary 
for  1990  which  identified  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  as  a  critically  high  priority,  due  to  a  substantial  number 
of  eligible  VR  clients  who  have  gone  unserved.  There  is  a  critical  shortage  of  trained  orientation  and  mobility 
specialists  and  rehabilitation  teachers. 

^  Because  the  programs  under  the  Rehabilitation  Act  have  yet  to  be  reauthorized  by  Congress,  the  Administration  has  not  presented  specific  requests 
for  individual  programs. 


Other  Programs  and  Activities 
Technology-Related  Assistance  Grants  (F.L,  100-407) 

(Identification  No.  91-0301-0-1-506-00.09) 


FY  1990  FY  1991  FY  1992  President's  AFB  FY  1992 

Appropriation  Appropriation  Authorization  FY  1992  Request  Recommendation 

14.8  20.98  such  sums  27.34  36.0 

{in  millions) 


Technology  is  an  important  component  of  the  effective  education,  rehabilitation,  and  productive  life 
of  blind  and  visually-impaired  people.  The  program  was  intended  to  fund  the  remaining  states  and  territories 
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by  the  third  year.  The  President's  request  falls  21  states  short  of  this  goal  With  level  funding,  states  that 
currently  receive  Title  I  funds  will  not  be  able  to  cany  out  the  additional  functions  identified  in  their 
continuation  pleins.  Without  an  increase  in  funding,  the  system  changes  envisioned  in  this  program  will  not 
occur  and  people  with  disabilities  will  continue  to  be  denied  access  to  the  tools  they  need  to  live,  work  and 
go  to  school  in  their  communities. 

In  addition,  despite  documented  shortages  of  trained  providers  of  assistive  technology  services,  the 
President's  request  does  not  include  funding  for  new  projects  under  the  Title  n  Training  and  Public 
Awareness  projects. 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 

(Identification  No.  91-0600-0-1-501-10.00) 


FY  1990 
Appropriations 

5.66 


FY  1991 
Appropriations 

6.14 


FY  1992 
Authorization 

such  sums 

(in  millions) 


President's 
FY  1992  Request 

6.14 


AFBFY1992 
Recommendation 

6.5 


We  recommend  an  increase  of  at  least  $360,000  for  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  over 
last  year's  funding  level  inasmuch  as  the  number  of  students  to  be  served  continues  to  grow  even  though  the 
appropriation  for  the  Printing  House  has  remained  fairly  constant  over  the  past  ten  years.  In  addition  to 
braille  and  talking  book  production,  APH  develops,  and  is  the  only  supplier  of,  unique  educational  products 
(such  as  mathematical  aids,  tactile  globes,  etc.)  which  are  available  to  schools  on  a  quota  formula  basis 
depending  on  the  child  count  in  each  state.  Such  equipment  is  vital  to  the  education  of  blind  children. 
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Centers  for  Disease  Control 
(IdentiQcation  No.  75-0943-0-1-550-00.14) 


FY  1990  FY  1991  FY  1992  President's  AFB  FY  1992 

Appropriation  Appropriation  Authorization        FY  1992  Request  Recommendation 

439.79  494.66  such  sums  494.66  494.66 

(in  millions) 

As  the  lead  agency  for  HlV-related  prevention  activities  within  the  Public  Health  Service,  CDC  has 
the  responsibility  to  prevent  primary  infection  with  HIV  and,  where  medically  possible,  prevent  or  delay  the 
development  of  AIDS  among  those  who  already  have  HIV  infection. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  work  with  the  CDC 
in  developing  a  curriculum  for  AIDS-related  materials  designed  to  reach  blind  or  visually-impaired  persons. 
In  addition,  vision  loss  is  a  frequent  secondary  disability  during  the  final  stages  of  the  disease. 

Because  of  the  increased  need  for  outreach  and  prevention  among  blind  persons  and  other  special 
populations,  we  recommend  CDC  programs  be  funded  at  least  at  the  President's  Budget  request  level. 


National  Eye  Institute 

(Identification  No.  75-0887-0-1-550-10.00) 


FY  1990 
Appropriation 

265.5 


FY  1991 
Appropriation 

253.24 


FY  1992 
Authorization 

 3 

(in  millions) 


President's 
FY  1992  Request 

272.26 


AFB  FY  1992 
Recommendation 

342.0 


The  National  Eye  Institute  (NEI)  is  the  only  federal  organization  whose  primary  mission  is  visual 
health,  and  the  Institute  supports  basic  and  applied  research  as  well  as  research  on  visual  impairment  and 
its  rehabilitation.  In  addition,  NEI  is  taking  an  active  role  in  the  need  for  eye  health  promotion  and  eye 
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disease  prevention  through  a  national  public  education  program  called  the  National  Eye  Health  Education 
Program  (NEHEP).  Increased  funding  for  the  NEI  would  sustain  the  momentum  gained  and  prevent  decline 
of  the  nation's  vision  research  efforts. 

^  Funding  for  NEI  is  authorized  under  the  enabling  legislation  for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
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TESTIMONY  BEFORE 
THE  LABOR,  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES.  EDUCATION 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF 

THE  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 
BY 

JIM  EDGAR,  GOVERNOR  OF  ILLINOIS; 
RICHARD  J.  WALSH,  PRESIDENT,  ILLINOIS  AFL-CIO; 
LESTER  W.  BRANN,  PRESIDENT,  ILLINOIS  STATE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE, 
ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  ILLINOIS  EMPLOYERS' 
JOINT  POLICY  COMMITTEE  ON  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE; 
LOLETA  A.  DIDRICKSON,  DIRECTOR, 
ILLINOIS  DEPARTMENT  OF  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY, 
WITH  RESPECT  TO 
THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1992  BUDGET 
FOR  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  PROGRAMS 

May  15,  1991 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  ?nd  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  for 
the  opportunity  to  present  the  view  from  the  State  of  Illinois 
regarding  the  fiscal  year  1992  budget  for  the  nation *s 
unemployment  Insurance  and  Job  service  programs. 

As  you  know,  the  funding  to  run  the  two  programs  Is  derived 
from  the  Unemployment  Trust  Fund's  Employment  Security 
Administration  Account,  which  Is  entirely  financed  with 
employer-paid  FUTA  taxes  and  dedicated  exclusively  to  the 
administration  of  the.  programs.  The  Account  Is  expected  to 
finish  the  current  fiscal  year  with  a  positive  balance  of  nearly 
$2.4  billion  -  more  than  $1  billion  In  excess  of  Its  statutory 
maximum.  During  the  upcoming  fiscal  year,  the  Account  Is 
expected  to  take  In  another  $4.8  billion. 

At  a  minimum,  the  fiscal  year  1992  budget  for  unemployment 
Insurance  administration  should  provide  the  $2.26  billion 
requested  by  the  President;  the  fiscal  year  1992  budget  for 
state  job  service  activities  should  be  raised  by  $90  million 
above  the  $750  million  recommended  by  the  President. 

The  President's  request  for  unemployment  Insurance 
administration  assumes  an  insured  unemployment  rate  of  three 
percent  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  The  rate  presently  stands  near 
3.3  percent.  Even  with  the  President's  recommended  budget,  a 
supplemental  appropriation  will  likely  be  necessary  in  fiscal 
year  1992  if  unemployment  workloads  do  not  drop  below  the 
present  level. 

The  House-passed  budget  resolution,  which  recommends  $1.8 
billion  for  unemployment  insurance  administration,  $300  million 
less  than  the  current  year's  budget,  could  require  cutbacks  in 
Illinois'  unemployment  insurance  program  as  early  as  October  1, 
1991.  Planning  for  the  cutbacks  would  have  to  begin  in  the 
summer  of  1991. 
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The  atDount  we  are  requesting  for  basic  state  Job  service 
activities  Is  necessary  to  allow  the  states  to  keep  pace  with 
Inflation,  assuming  a  four-percent  Inflation  rate.  The  current 
fiscal  year's  budget  for  state  Job  service  activities  stands  at 
$805  million. 

The  fiscal  year  1992  budget  should  also  recognize  the 
Importance  and  fully  fund  the  administration  of  specialized 
federal  employment  security  programs,  such  as  the  Disabled 
Veterans'  Outreach  and  Targeted  Jobs  Tax  Credit  Programs.  The 
federal  practice  of  "allowing**  states  to  allocate  to  specialized 
programs  portions  of  the  already  tight  budget  for  basic  Job 
service  programs  simply  dilutes  the  level  of  services  available 
under  all  of  the  programs. 

We  are  aware  of  the  limitations  with  which  you  must  contend 
this  year  in  making  your  budget  decisions  and  have  tried  to  make 
our  request  a  realistic  one  in  view  of  those  limitations.  We  are 
asking  for  what  is  necessary,  from  our  perspective,  to  get  the 
employment  security  system  through  the  next  fiscal  year  without 
major  cutbacks. 

Even  with  the  federal  budget  we  are  requesting  for  next 
year,  approximately  33  states,  including  Illinois,  will  still 
commit  an  estimated  $200  million  In  state-generated  resources  to 
offset  shortfalls  in  federal  administrative  funding  for  the 
unemployment  Insurance  and  Job  service  programs. 

The  current  fiscal  picture  for  many  states,  however,  will 
not  allow  the  present  level  of  state  support  for  the  two  federal 
programs  to  continue.  We  hope  that  future  federal  budgets  will 
be  realistic  In  view  of  the  states*  fiscal  limitations. 

Since  state  fiscal  year  1984,  the  Illinois  Department  of 
Employment  Security's  federal  budget  authority  has  dropped 
steadily,  by  21  percent  after  adjusting  for  Inflation.  The  drop 
has  cut  the  Department's  staff  level  by  nearly  25  percent,  from 
Just  under  4,000  to  3,000. 

So  far,  Illinois  has  managed  Its  employment  security  system 
to  maintain  basic  services  for  the  system's  customers,  despite 
the  federal  funding  drop. 

Since  state  fiscal  year  1984,  the  Department  has 
consolidated  128  local  unemployment  Insurance- Job  service 
offices  Into  63  full  service  facilities. 

Through  Its  cross  utilization  initiative,  the  Department 
consolidated  local  office  staff  responsibilities  and  reduced  the 
number  of  staff  titles  within  the  offices  from  16  to  four.  Cross 
utilization  affected  42  percent  of  the  agency's  staff  and 
allowed  workers  w1k>  were  once  dedicated  either  to  Job  service  or 
unemployment  insurance  functions  to  perform  both. 
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In  tandem  with  cross  utilization,  the  Department  Implemented 
I     Its  automated  Combined  Application  Processing  System,  vhlch 
enables  Individuals  to  simultaneously  apply  for  unemployment 
Insurance  benefits  and  register  with  the  Job  service,  giving 
Illinois  Job  seekers  one-stop  service. 

The  Department  has.  In  general,  strongly  emphasized 
I     automation  as  a  management  tool  In  Its  operations.  At  present, 

the  agency  is  engaged  in  a  cooperative  effort  with  IBM  In  the 
j     •'cutting  edge"  field  of  computer  imaging.  The  imaging  project  Is 
I     expected  to  substantially  reduce  the  Department's  reliance  on 

paper  documents  and  the  time  involved  in  manually  processing  the 
I  documents. 

!  Notwithstanding  the  Department's  management  efforts, 

i     Illinois  has  still  been  forced  to  commit  increasing  amounts  of 
state-generated  resources  to  maintaining  the  federal 
unemployment  insurance  and  Job  service  programs.  To  date,  the 
I     funds  have  come  from  state  reserves  dedicated  to  employment 
I     security  programs.  Those  reserves  are  rapidly  diminishing, 
however. 

From  state  fiscal  year  1984  through  state  fiscal  year  1991, 
the  amount  of  state  funds  required  to  offset  the  Department's 
federal  funding  shortfalls  rose  by  more  than  320  percent,  from 
$3.7  million  per  year  to  $15.7  million  per  year. 

|l 

j  For  state  fiscal  year  1992,  Illinois  will  commit  a  total  of 

'     $34  million  in  state  revenues  to  offset  the  federal  shortfalls. 

State  funds  will  account  for  20  percent  of  the  Department  of 

Employment  Security's  budget. 

By  the  close  of  state  fiscal  year  1992,  however,  the 
reserves  on  which  the  state  has  been  drawing  will  be  virtually 
exhausted.  The  amount  of  state  funding  available  to  cover  the 
Department's  federal  fund  shortfalls  in  state  fiscal  year  1993 
will  fall  dramatically. 

Without  sufficient  administrative  funding  from  the  federal 
i    government,  Illinois'  employment  security  system,  together  with 
the  employers  and  Job  seekers  the  system  serves,  will  soon  be 
bracing  for  another  round  of  cutbacks.  The  Employers'  National 
Job  Service  Committee  estimates  that,  nationally  since  1980, 
more  than  650  local  unemployment  Insurance  and  Job  service 
offices  have  been  shut  down  and  over  14,000  workers  at  state 
j    employment  security  agencies  have  been  let  go. 

i  A  sound  employment  security  system  for  Illinois*  Job  seekers 

i    and  employers  Is  crucial  to  the  state's  ability  to  compete  In 
j    the  world  economy.  In  Illinois,  business,  labor  and  state 

government  are  committed  to  working  together  to  maintain  that 
j  system. 
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Working  together,  ve  rebuilt  Illinois'  once  debt-ridden 
unemployment  Insurance  system. 

Working  together,  we  can  help  Illinois'  employment  security 
system  successfully  confront  the  challenge  posed  by  the  present 
economic  downturn,  as  well  as  the  challenges  that  lie  ahead.  If 
it  is  to  do  so,  however,  the  FUTA  taxes  Illinois  employers  are 
paying  in  support  of  the  system  must  be  returned  to  the  state  in 
an  amount  sufficient  to  get  the  job  done. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  time  and  attention. 
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Testimony  Submitted  by  the 
National  Association  for  State  Community  Services  Programs  (NASCSP) 

before  the 

HOUSE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR,   HEALTH,  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES,  EDUCATION 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 


regarding 

FY92  Appropriations  for  the 
Community  Services  Block  Grant 


May  16,  1991 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  National  Association  for  State  Community  Services  Programs 
(NASCSP)  is  a  professional  membership  organization  comprised  of 
State  Directors  of  the  Community  Services  Block  Grant  and  Directors 
of  the  Weatherization  Assistance  Program  of  the  50  states,  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico.  NASCSP  is  pleased  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  submit  testimony  to  the  subcommittee  on  the  Community 
Services  Block  Grant. 

BACKGROUND 

The  Community  Services  Block  Grant  (CSBG)  was  established  in 
1981  with  the  passage  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act 
(OBRA) .  Prior  to  1981  the  programs  which  constituted  the  CSBG  were 
funded  and  managed  by  the  federal  government  through  direct 
categorical  grants  to  local  nonprofit  community  action  agencies  and 
other  local  anti-poverty  organizations.  The  legislative  purpose  of 
the  CSBG  was  to  consolidate  these  separate  categorical  grant 
programs  formerly  authorized  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  into  one  comprehensive  block  grant  to  the  states  to  implement 
an  array  of  services  and  programs  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the  causes 
of  poverty. 

Eligible  program  areas  under  the  CSBG  are  employment,  housing, 
nutrition,  use  of  available  income,  education,  emergency  services, 
and  linkages  with  other  programs. 
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THE  COMMUNITY  SERVICES  LOCAL  SYSTEM 

During  the  twenty-seven  years  since  the  creation  of  the  EOA,  a 
sophisticated  network  of  local  community  action  agencies  (CAAs)  has 
evolved  throughout  the  country  which  design  and  administer  a  myriad 
of  programs  and  services  to  respond  to  local  needs  and  problems . 
These  organizations  have  served  as  laboratories  for  the  development 
of  some  of  the  most  innovative  and  effective  approaches  to  fighting 
poverty.  Fundamental  in  the  original  EOA  legislation,  and  preserved 
in  the  CSBG  Act,  is  the  requirement  that  local  citizens, 
specifically  those  who  are  intended  to  be  served  by  the  local 
agencies,  must  have  representation  on  the  governing  boards  of  these 
organizations . 

In  the  fifty  states,  D.C.  and  Puerto  Rico,  there  are  1188  local 
agencies  which  receive  CSBG  funding.  Of  these,  920  are  community 
action  agencies.  This  network  of  local  CSBG  agencies  typically 
administers  a  wide  variety  of  federal,  state  and  local  programs  as 
well  as  initiatives  in  partnership  with  the  local  businesses, 
charitable  agencies  and  public  and  private  sector  organizations. 
The  Statistical  Report  on  the  1988  Community  Services  Block  Grant, 
prepared  by  NASCSP  under  a  grant  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Resources,  documents  the  descriptions  of  CSBG- funded 
activities  in  the  49  reporting  states.  In  addition  to  the  essential 
CSBG  activities,  local  agencies  generally  use  CSBG  funds  in  the 
following  ways  to  supplement  activities  and  services  available  under 
other  federal,  state  and  local  programs: 
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o     Initiating  new  programs  appropriate  to  local  needs  and 
institutions  to  eliminate  causes  of  poverty; 

o    Serving  unserved  clients  with  resources  like  those 
provided  to  others; 

o    Providing  the  entry-point  to  the  local  service  network 
by  offering  needs  assessment,  information  and  referral 
and  direct  emergency  support  for  persons  in  crisis; 
and  other  activities  which  manage  the  selection  of 
resources  to  meet  other  client  needs; 

o    Coordinating  other  programs,  including  counseling  and 
long  term  case  management  of  persons  receiving  a 
variety  of  benefits  and. 

Another  essential  value  of  the  CSBG  program  at  the  local  level 
is  its  capability  to  leverage  other  critical,  often  scarce, 
resources.  The  1988  Statistical  Report  noted  that  in  FY  88,  local 
agencies  in  38  states  reported  generating  $343.3  million  in 
resources  from  local  or  private  sources .  The  report  further 
demonstrates  that  for  each  dollar  of  CSBG  funding  in  local  agencies, 
at  least  61  cents  of  local  government  resources,  59  cents  of  private 
funds,  services  or  donations,  and  17  cents  for  other  volunteer  time 
is  raised.  This  represents  a  total  of  $1.37  leveraged  by  each 
federal  dollar  when  only  local  and  private  contributions  are 
considered.  In  addition,  for  each  CSBG  dollar  63  cents  of  state 
funding  is  used  by  CSBG  agencies  of  which  some  part  is  leveraged, 
including  state  CSBG  appropriations. 
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STATE  AND  LOCAL  AGENCY  PARTNERSHIPS 

With  the  advent  of  the  CSBG  the  states  were  given  a  greater 
role  in  the  design,  development  and  management  of  the  CSBG  program. 
By  preserving  the  local  program  development  strengths  of  the  CAAs, 
and  developing  statewide  program  planning,  the  partnerships  between 
the  state  and  the  local  agencies  have  facilitated  flexible,  yet 
targeted  strategies  for  combatting  poverty. 

These  partnerships  have  provided  for  greater  resource 
mobilization  and  efficiencies  in  the  blending  of  multiple  funding 
sources  for  directed  activities.  The  private  sector  and  volunteer 
participation  in  these  programs  has  been  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
increased  coordination  that  has  been  achieved  at  all  levels  of  the 
delivery  system.  States  have  assumed  a  leadership  role  in  helping 
to  increase  the  quality  and  effectiveness  of  the  CSBG  program. 
States  are  able  to  identify  and  channel  resources  to  local  agencies 
for  training,  technical  assistance  and  demonstration  initiatives 
which  continue  to  test  new  concepts  for  improving  services  at  the 
local  level.  The  accountability  and  credibility  of  the  CSBG  program 
nationally  have  never  been  greater. 

REBUILDING  THE  HUMAN  INFRASTRUCTURE  THROUGH  CSBG 

The  federal  government,  by  enacting  the  Family  Support  Act  of 
1989,  acknowledged  the  intrinsic  interrelationships  between  ultimate 
self  sufficiency  for  poor  families  and  the  variety  of  supports  which 
are  necessary  to  enable  the  family  to  succeed.     In  order  to  provide 
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the  environment  for  successful  transition  from  dependency  to  self 
sufficiency,  comprehensive  supports  must  be  provided:  e.g., 
education,  job  training,  health  care,  child  care  and  responsive 
family-based  case  management. 

The  Community  Services  Block  Grant,  through  its  local  delivery 
network  and  its  flexibility,  is  uniquely  positioned  to  play  an 
important  catalytic  role  in  assisting  millions  of  Americans  to 
become  productive  members  of  society.  Local  CSBG  agencies  often 
serve  as  an  ombudsman  or  broker  for  low- income  families  as  they 
attempt  to  acquire  services  and/or  support.  Because  these  local 
agencies  offer  comprehensive  and  multiple  programs,  clients  also 
benefit  from  better  coordination  and  advocacy  for  their  needs. 
Services  and  case  management  are  family-centered  and  holistic, 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  entire  family  unit  as  it  progresses 
toward  independence. 

Iowa ' s  Family  Development  Program,  funded  by  the  CSBG  program, 
provides  comprehensive  case  management  services  to  families  to  link 
them  with  job  training,  counseling.  General  Equivalency  Diploma 
(GED)  and  other  education  services,  parenting  skills  development, 
child  care,  housing  assistance  and  other  vital  services  necessary  to 
provide  stability  to  the  family  while  they  progress  toward 
independence.  Through  Iowa's  Family  Development  Program  a  single 
mother  of  two  children,  left  alone  and  with  no  financial  resources 
after  her  abusive  husband  was  removed  by  court  order,  was  able  to 
turn    her    life    around.       Her    children    suffered    from  significant 
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emotional  problems,  however,  they  were  placed  in  the  local  Head 
Start  program  and  began  to  improve  almost  immediately.  The  mother 
entered  a  counseling  program  designed  to  improve  her  self-esteem. 
She  soon  became  involved  in  the  Head  Start  Policy  Council  and  was 
able  to  obtain  part-time  employment.  The  Family  Development 
Specialist  was  able  to  secure  leased  housing  for  the  family  and  the 
mother  passed  her  driving  exam  so  that  she  would  have 
transportation.  Because  of  this  she  was  able  to  acquire  full  time 
employment  and  now  lives  a  stable  life,  because  of  the  intervention 
of  the  local  agency. 

In  Illinois,  a  local  agency  assisted  a  single  mother  of  two 
children  to  find  temporary  housing  after  her  home  was  condemned. 
Subsequently  the  agency  helped  her  find  permanent  housing  by  working 
with  the  county  housing  authority  and  provided  her  with  preliminary 
rental  assistance.  She  was  then  enrolled  in  parenting  education 
classes,  given  GED  training  and  access  to  day  care  for  her  children. 
After  completing  her  GED  she  enrolled  at  a  local  community  college 
while  working  part  time  until  she  completes  college. 

A  local  CSBG  agency  in  Ohio  provided  comprehensive  services  to 
a  young  woman  who  was  left  with  the  care  of  her  two  younger  brothers 
after  her  mother  died.  She  had  to  give  up  her  job  because  she  could 
not  afford  day  care  for  the  children.  Ultimately  she  lost  her 
apartment  and  had  to  go  to  a  local  homeless  shelter.  The  agency 
assisted  her  in  obtaining  guardianship  of  her  brothers  and  social 
security  benefits  for  them.     She  was  also  provided  one  month's  rent 
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and  food  assistance.  The  agency  then  helped  her  with  counseling  and 
a  job  search.  She  eventually  found  a  job  with  a  computer  firm  at 
$11.00  per  hour.  When  her  food  stamps  came  through,  she  had  enough 
money  to  turn  them  down  and  purchase  food  herself.  She  paid  her 
back  rent  and  now  has  a  solid  credit  reference. 

In  short,  the  CSBG  program  provides  the  cohesive  resource 
coordination  dimension  to  these  local  agencies  that  allows  them  to 
reduce  fragmentation  and  duplication  in  service  delivery,  thereby 
enabling  families  at  risk  to  receive  the  best  available 
interventions . 

REBUILDING  THE  COMMUNITY  INFRASTRUCTURE  THROUGH  CSBG 

Throughout  the  United  States  communities  are  facing  difficult 
and  complex  resource  generation  and  allocation  challenges  as  they 
grapple  with  the  growing  impact  of  the  restructuring  of  the 
Federalism  system.  As  state  and  local  governments  assume  additional 
burden  for  providing  programs  and  services  with  fewer  resources, 
there  is  a  greater  possibility  that  many  of  the  distressed  or 
marginal  communities  in  the  country  will  not  develop  in  a  productive 
manner.  Simply  stated,  these  communities  face  the  possibility  of 
limited  or  no  growth,  outmigration  of  qualified  workers,  and  a 
destabilization  of  once  strong  and  vital  local  economies 

Despite  these  limitations,  many  communities  are  beginning  to 
take    stock    in    their    future,    are    making    difficult    but  important 
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strategic  decisions  and,  thus  are  beginning  to  experience  a 
renaissance. 

Poverty  is  not  uniquely  a  problem  faced  by  individuals;  rather 
it  is  a  problem  faced  by  communities .  The  growth  and  development  of 
a  community  are  inextricably  linked  to  the  human  development  of  the 
people  living  in  the  community.  Equally  important  is  that  if 
communities  are  to  improve  and  grow,  the  community  as  a  whole  must 
genuinely  participate  in  the  design  and  implementation  of  their 
development  strategies.  Rather  than  expenditures  on  behalf  of  low 
income  persons,  true  investments  in  their  capacities-to  create 
businesses,  to  obtain  and  hold  jobs,  to  achieve  higher  educational 
levels  and  skills  development,  are  essential.  The  Community 
Services  Block  Grant  has  been  instrumental  in  this  process. 

There  are  a  number  of  excellent  examples  where  community  action 
agencies  and  other  community  based  social  service  organizations  have 
been  integral  partners  in  successful  community  growth  and  community 
driven  economic  development. 

A  private,  nonprofit  agency  in  Arkansas,  using  CSBG  funds, 
provided  land  retention,  crop  conversion,  and  loan  application 
assistance  to  low  income  small  farmers,  thereby  preventing  the  loss 
of  approximately  220  small  farms.  In  addition  a  CSBG  discretionary 
grant  allowed  the  same  agency  to  provide  managerial  and  technical 
assistance  to  12  economically  disadvantaged  small  businesspersons, 
resulting  in  the  creation  of  14  full-time  jobs  for  low  income 
residents  in  eastern  Arkansas. 
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CSBG  funds  were  used  in  Ohio  to  establish  a  small  business 
incubator  in  a  rural  area  of  the  state.  The  incubator  provided  low 
cost  space  and  other  supportive  services  to  low  income  small 
businesspersons .  Within     one     year,     the     incubator     housed  13 

businesses,  which  created  or  retained  40  jobs. 

As  important  as  the  direct  economic  development  and  business 
development  impact  of  the  CSBG,  is  the  ability,  through  the 
community  needs  assessment  process  ,  of  local  agencies  to  facilitate 
the  collective  development  process.  Broad  based  community  trends 
and  demographic  shifts  can  be  identified,  as  well  as  gaps  in 
services  and  programs.  Essential,  however,  is  the  role  that  these 
agencies  play  in  providing  a  forum  for  grass  roots  and  community 
input  into  the  development  process,  by  continuing  to  be  the  arena 
for  designing  innovative  and  creative  local  solutions  to  local 
needs . 

CONCLUSION 

The  Community  Services  Block  Grant  has  proven  to  be  one  of  the 
most  successful  mechanisms  in  our  fight  to  reduce  the  insidious 
level  of  poverty  in  this  country.  It  has  demonstrated  itself  as  a 
block  grant  which  innately  encourages  partnerships  at  all  levels  of 
the  political  spectrum,  federal,  state,  and  local  and  within  the 
community  itself.  The  CSBG  provides  local  flexibility  to  design 
local  solutions  to  local  problems.  NASCSP  feels  that  the 
continuation    of    the    CSBG    is    absolutely    essential    if    we    are  to 
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stimulate  new  and  dynamic  approaches  to  rebuilding  the  human  and 
community  infrastructure  of  this  nation. 

The  National  Association  for  State  Community  Services  Programs 
strongly  urges  the  subcommittee  to  recommend  full  appropriation  for 
the  CSBG  for  federal  fiscal  year  1992. 

We  respectfully  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  submit  this 
testimony. 
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I  Interstitial 
I  Cystitis 
J  Association 
of  America,  Inc. 


P.O.  Box  151323,  San  Diego.  CA  92175 


April  1991 


Testimony  for  the 
House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Labor,  Health  and  Hiunan  Services,  and  Education 


Honorable  Chairman  and  Committee  Members: 

It  would  take  in  excess  of  100  million  dollars  to  bridge  the 
gender  gap  in  research  funding  between  male  and  female  urologic 
diseases.  In  the  field  of  Urology  (which  excludes  urinary  cancer 
as  well  as  kidney  disease)  female  urologic  disorders  exceed  those 
of  men  by  a  ratio  of  at  least  12:1.  (Completely  accurate  data  is 
not  available  because  existing  epidemiological  studies  were 
conducted  at  Veterans  Hospitals  -  a  largely  male  population.) 
Additionally,  unlike  male  problems  which  have  effective  treat- 
ments available,  urologic  disorders  of  women  tend  to  be  chronic, 
thereby  draining  the  individual  both  emotionally  and  financially. 
At  this  point,  please  refer  to  the  attached  graphs  and  other 
supporting  data  to  assure  yourselves  that  our  numbers  are  real. 

Because  patients  with  interstitial  cystitis  have  much  in 
common  with  other  chronic  bladder  disorders  affecting  women,  the 
Interstitial  Cystitis  Association  based  in  San  Diego,  has  expand- 
ed its  services  to  include  all  painful  bladder  sufferers.  We  are 
now  representing  patients  with  chronic  urinary  tract  infections, 
neurogenic  bladder/incontinence  and  urethral  disorders  in  addi- 
tion to  IC.  The  following  is  our  needs  assessment  for  each 
disease: 
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Interstitial  Cystitis 

First,  we  want  to  thank  your  respective  committees  for  the 
IC  earmark  from  the  Senate,  and  the  very  strong  language  in  the 
House  Appropriations  report.  Unfortunately,  the  reality  is  that 
according  to  NIH's  own  data,  we  are  now  receiving  less  in  funds 
than  we  received  in  1989  (due  to  the  expiration  of  three  IC 
grants  last  year).  And,  although  NIDDK  promised  to  spend  2.5 
million  on  IC  in  Fiscal  Year  1991,  this  amount  has  already  been 
reduced  by  40%  to  1.5  million.  Although  500,000  women  suffer 
from  IC  and  the  disease  has  a  quality  of  life  below  that  of  end 
stage  kidney  patients  on  dialysis  (NIH  statistic),  we  watch  with 
despair  as  already  generously  funded  male  urologic  disorders 
continue  to  grow  by  leaps  and  bounds .  NIDDK  has  chosen  to  reduce 
the  IC  earmark  from  the  Senate  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
institute  budget  has  increased  by  approximately  35  million  dol- 
lars and  the  Director  of  NIH  has  a  generous  discretionary  fund 
available.  While  others  receive  research,  NIH  provides  us  with 
workshops  and  RFA's  which  lead  nowhere! 

Infection 

Urinary  tract  infections  (UTI's)  affect  at  least  8  million 
persons  each  year  and  result  in  10,000  deaths  per  annum.  This  is 
the  single  largest  cause  of  death  other  than  urinary  cancer 
(which  is  funded  by  the  Cancer  Institute)  and  its  victims  are 
mostly  women.  Why?  Because,  unlike  infections  in  men  which  are 
mostly  caused  by  Benign  Prostatic  Hyperplasia  (BPH)  and  are 
curable,  almost  no  one  at  NIH  or  the  urological  community  at 
large  has  taken  an  interest  in  the  peculiarities  of  the  female 
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urinary  tract  which  predispose  to  chronic  infection.  Female 
urinary  tract  infections  are  often  caused  by  a  variety  of  under- 
lying disorders  such  as  neurological  problems  due  to  osteoarthri- 
tis, osteoporosis,  endometriosis,  child  birth,  pelvic  surgery, 
multiple  sclerosis  and  many  other  factors  which  predominantly 
affect  women  (and  are  also  underfunded). 

In  spite  of  the  overwhelming  need,  NIDDK  is  currently  fund- 
ing 4  small  projects  on  Urinary  Tract  Infection  for  a  combined 
total  of  $681,497  per  year  or  9<?  per  person.  Let  us  not  forget 
that  NIDDK  is  currently  spending  4.5  million  dollars  a  year  or 
$9.45  per  patient  to  find  the  underlying  cause  of  UTI's  in  men, 
i.e.  BPH  (although  the  problem  can  already  be  cured  with 
surgery) .  We  feel  that  what  is  good  for  the  gander,  is  also  good 
for  the  goose! 

Incontinence 

At  least  12  million  persons,  mostly  women,  are  affected  by 
incontinence.  Although  it  is  one  of  the  most  prevalent  and 
chronic  disorders  of  the  lower  urinary  tract,  often  leading  to  a 
variety  of  secondary  infections,  NIH  is  currently  spending  only 
$4,375,840  (NIDDK  and  NIA)  on  incontinence  for  an  average  cost 
per  patient  of  36<:. 

Urethral  Syndrome  and  Other 
Wastepaper-Basket  Diagnosis 

The  urology  profession  has  created  several  non-existent, 

fictitious  disorders  for  women.     Probably  the  largest  category 

here  is  urethral  syndrome,  which  most  likely  consists  of  several 

million  women    (although  no  one   has   done  an  epidemiological 

study).     This  is  followed  by  urethral  stenosis  and  trigonitis, 
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which  simply  means  an  inflamed  trigone  and  explains  nothing.  The 
concensus  of  the  medical  experts  is  that  most  of  these  disorders 
fall  into  four  discernable  disease  categories:  (1)  Urithritis 
(or  infection  of  the  urethra)  which  is  often  missed  with  standard 
urinalysis;  (2)  Interstitial  cystitis;  (3)  Estrogen  deficiency, 
and;   (4)  Neurological  disorders. 

In  order  to  correctly  assess  the  extent  of  lower  tract 
urologic  disorders  in  women,  one  must  begin  with  a  correct  diag- 
nosis. At  the  very  minimum,  doctors  owe  this  to  their  patients  I 
It  behooves  NIH  to  diagnose  the  extent  of  misdiagnosis  in  this 
area,  and  to  set  clear  and  concise  diagnostic  criteria  for  all 
urologic  diseases. 

Recommendations 

The  Interstitial  Cystitis  Association  has  several  concrete 
recommendations,  most  of  which  are  not  related  to  money: 

1.  Balance  the  Vested  Interests  -  The  fundamental  underly- 
ing problem  with  the  NIH  system  is  that  it  is  geared  to  the 
research  interests  of  doctors,  rather  than  to  the  needs  of  pa- 
tients. In  short,  doctors  with  a  conflict  of  interest  are  sit- 
ting on  NIH  boards  and  making  self-serving  funding  decisions. 
Our  chief  adversary  has  always  been  the  powerful  prostate  lobby, 
spearheaded  by  some  of  this  nation's  leading  urologists.  (Please 
note,  we  are  not  talking  about  prostatic  cancer,  but  ordinary 
benign  prostatic  overgrowth  (BPH)  which  can  be  effectively  treat- 
ed and  cured) .  At  this  very  moment  this  group  of  doctors  is 
actively  lobbying  to  double  their  already  generously  funded  BPH 
budget  by  advancing  a  connection  between  BPH  and  prostatic  cancer 
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which  is  not  supported  by  any  reliable  data.  We  believe  that 
the  budget  for  the  NCI  should  be  increased  to  develop  better 
early  diagnostic  tools  for  prostate  cancer  and  that  this  is  the 
Institute  that  is  most  qualified  to  do  cancer  research.  At  NIDDK 
all  efforts  should  focus  on  reducing  the  gender  gap. 

Recommendation ;  We  need  representation  J  Since  women  com- 
prise 93%  Of  the  urologic  patient  population,  we  believe  that  at 
least  the  majority  of  board  appointments  should  go  to  voluntary 
health  organizations  representing  women's  health  issues  and/or 
urologists  who  specialize  in  the  area  of  female  urology. 

2.  The  Catch  22  -  Because  the  most  recognized  and  estab- 
lished urologic  researchers  are  well  entrenched  in  male  urologic 
disorders,  these  researchers  will  always  obtain  the  top  scores  in 
peer  review  simply  because  they  have  a  longer  list  of  publica- 
tions and  more  experience.  There  simply  is  no  way  that  new 
researchers  (and  most  researchers  in  the  area  of  female  urology 
are  newcomers)  can  top  the  old  guard.  Hence,  the  system  is 
geared  to  reward  the  most  overfunded  disorders  with  more  research 
simply  because  most  funding  decisions  are  still  based  on  raw 
scores  resulting  from  peer  review. 

Recommendation ;  Put  budget  caps  on  the  generously  funded 
disorders  of  BPH,  urinary  calculi*  and  male  sexual  dysfunction, 
until  there  is  some  degree  of  parity  in  research  funding  between 


♦Please  note:  Twice  as  many  men  are  hospitalized  for  stones  than 
women  and  85%  of  all  outpatient  cases  are  male.  Source  -  NKUDAB 
Long-Range  Plan. 
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the  sexes.  Only  when  funding  increases  for  the  above  disorders 
are  reduced  to  a  trickle,  will  the  urology  establishment  be 
motivated  to  balance  their  research  efforts  to  include  underfund- 
ed female  diseases. 

3.  Gather  More  Data  -  Epidemiological  data  must  become  the 
foundation  of  the  NIH  funding  system.  Research  must  focus  on  the 
needs  of  patients  and  not  on  the  career  interests  of  scientists. 
That  the  interests  of  the  doctors  and  the  public  interest  are  not 
one  and  the  same  has  become  abundantly  clear  with  the  glaring 
gaps  in  women  health.  The  epidemiological  data  in  the  area  of 
female  urology  are  gross  underestimates  because  the  only  existing 
studies  were  conducted  at  Veteran's  Administration  Hospitals  and 
as  we  all  know  most  veterans  are  men. 

Recommendation ;  Conduct  new  studies  to  determine  the  true 
extent  of  female  urologic  disorders.  This  data  must  become  the 
foundation  of  the  NIH  funding  system. 

4.  Affirmative  Action  -  We  are  served  by  a  profession 
which  is  99.9%  male.  There  are  only  about  a  dozen  board  certi- 
fied female  urologists,  although  93%  of  the  urology  patient 
population  is  female.  This  profession  has  not  served  us  well 
either  in  the  office  or  in  the  laboratory.  Let  us  not  forget 
that  less  than  5  years  ago,  interstitial  cystitis  which  affects 
500,000  women,  was  described  as  an  extremely  rare  female  psycho- 
logical affliction.  Millions  more  are  relegated  to  the  twilight 
zone  of  hximan  existence  simply  because  this  particular  profession 
has   shown   little   interest   in   chronic   female  disorders. 
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Recommendation :  Require  an  affirmative  action  plan  for 
women  in  the  field  of  Urology  from  all  medical  schools. 

5.  Eliminate  Gender  Biased  Economic  Data  -  Cost/benefit 
analysis  studies  conducted  by  NIH  discriminate  against  women  in 
the  worst  way.  Could  you  possibly  imagine  the  public  outcry,  if 
NIH  put  less  value  on  saving  the  lives  of  black  men  simply  be- 
cause they  happen  to  be  poorer  than  white  men?  This  is  practi- 
cally inconceivable  in  the  1990 's.  However,  no  one  even  bats  an 
eyelash  when  such  discriminatory  data  is  applied  to  women.  The 
following  was  taken  off  an  NIH  chart  to  calculate  lost  productiv- 
ity: 

Present  Value  Per  Person  (1985) 

Under  15  15-24  25-44  45-64 

Male  $214,133         259,499         235,489  82,225 

Female  $126,166         136,152         115,044  31,438 

How  does  this  affect  research  funding?  Well,  the  economic 
cost  of  most  female  urologic  disorders  would  quadruple  if  they 
were  calculated  based  on  male  wages  rather  than  the  lower  wages 
paid  to  women.  The  economic  cost  of  a  disease  is  computed  not 
only  on  direct  medical  costs,  but  also  on  lost  wages,  with  the 
latter  generally  being  the  largest  factor. 

Recommendation ;  Average  the  above  table  to  come  up  with  a 
gender  neutral  per  person  value  for  lost  productivity  as  indicat- 
ed below: 

Present  Value  Per  Person 

Under  15  15-24  25-44  45-64 

$170,400         197,825         175,366  56,831 

6.  Funding  -  Last  but  not  least,  we  need  money.  We  re- 
spectfully request  an  additional  10  million  dollars  for  female 
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urology  in  fiscal  year  1992,  accompanied  by  annual  RFA's  in  all 
underfunded  areas. 

We  are  very  grateful  for  your  assistance  spanning  more  than 
6  years.  Although  we  are  somewhat  discouraged  with  the  lack  of 
progress,  we  know  that  without  your  strong  report  language  we 
would  have  absolutely  nothing.  Our  need  is  great,  and  we  remain 
confident  that  with  your  help  we  will  win  this  battle  eventually. 
On  behalf  of  all  patients  with  urologic  diseases  we  thank  you  for 
your  compassion. 


Sincerely 


Barbara  Flanigan 
President  -  ICA 
Tel:  619-274-5454 


End. 
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Intentltlml 
Cystftfs 
Association 
of  Amorlea,  Inc. 


P.O.  Box  151323,  Sen  DIago,  CA  92175 


THE  GENDER  GAP  IN  UROLOGY  RESEARCH 

At  least  100  million  dollars  are  needed  to 
provide  parity  for  female  urologic  diseases 


Urologic  Disease 
Incidence  per  Year 


NIH  Funding  Breakdown  for 
Urologic  Diseases  (except  cancer) 


PREDOMINANTLY  MALE 


PREDOMINANTLY  FEMALE 


Disease 

$ 

Incidence 
per  year 

Disease 

$ 

Incidence 
per  year 

Benign  Prostatic 

Hypertrophy 

BPH 

4,555,289 

482,000 

Interstitial 
Cystitis 

1,380,378 

500,000 

Stones* 

2,902,903 

1  million 

Infection 

681,497 

Chronic 
6  million 

Male  Sexual 
Dysfunction  & 
Other  Male 

2,165,640 

Unknown 

Incontinence 

4,375,840 

12  million 

Total 

9.623,832 

1 ,482,000 

Urethral  & 
other  female 
disorders 

0 

Unknown 

but 
substantial 

Twice  as  many  men  are  hospitaJized  for  stones  than  women  & 
85%  of  all  ou^atient  cases  are  male.  Source  —  NKUDAB 
Long-Range  Plan. 

Total 

6,437,715 

18,500,000 

ANNUAL  EXPENDITURE 
PER  PERSON 

'6.49 

ANNUAL  EXPENDITURE 
PER  PERSON 

.35* 

NOTE:  Our  figures  are  different  this  year  because  they  are  not  limited  to  the  NIDDK  Urology  Division. 

EXPLANATIONS: 


•  The  disease  incidence  was  based  on  NIH  provided 
epidemiological  data  and  is  in  agreement  with  data  in 
the  National  Kidney  and  Urologic  Diseases  Advisory 
Board  Long-Range  Plan.  A  disease  has  been  classified 
as  Male /Female  if  it  affects  one  sex  at  the  70%  level 
or  higher. 

o  FUNDING  —  The  breakdown  does  not  include  Mnpary 
cancer  because  that  comes  under  the  heading  of 
oncology  and  is  funded  by  the  Cancer  Institute.  How- 
ever, it  does  include  all  urology  specific  research  from 
all  NIH  Institutes.  We  have  not  included,  however,  24.8 
million  in  research  dollars  provided  by  NIH  from  — 
NIAID,  NINDS,  NICHD,  NIEHS,  NCRR  and  NCNR 
because  informed  sources  have  told  us  that  these 
figures  are  not  urology  specific.  Instead,  these  figures 
were  derived  simply  by  prorating  total  budgets.  For 
example,  the  $19.7  million  provided  by  NIAID  is  as 
relevant  to  the  lower  urinary  tract  as  to  infection  of  the 
big  toe. 

•  So  as  not  to  include  occasional  UTI's,  we  attempted  to 
guesstimate  the  number  of  chronic  infections  and  used 
a  lower  6  million  figure.  Each  year,  there  are  1 .6  million 
hospital  admissions  for  UTI's.  We  know  that  these  are 
chronic  cases  and  we  also  know  that  for  every  hospital 


case  there  are  several  chronic  outpatient  cases.  There- 
fore we  believe  that  our  estimate  of  6  million  chronic 
UTI's  is  probably  conservative. 
BASIC  RESEARCH  —  All  basic  research  on  urologic 
diseases  is  included  in  this  tabulation.  Assignments 
were  made  based  on  primary  area  of  interest.  For 
example:  Basic  research  on  the  smooth  muscle  was 
put  under  male  sexual  dysfunction  if  this  was  the  stated 
objective  of  the  research.  Othenwise,  we  put  all  smooth 
muscle  research  into  female  urology  giving  NIH  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt. 

OTHER  MALE/FEMALE  RESEARCH  —  The  "Other 
Male/Female"  category  refers  to  research  that  is  not 
gender  specific.  It  includes  6  projects  for  a  total  amount 
of  $701 ,936.  A  prime  example  of  this  category  is  one 
project  that  NIH  has  designated  as  IC  research,  i.e., 
"Central  &  Peripheral  Mechanisms  of  Bladder  Pain." 
Since  this  project  is  as  relevant  to  IC  as  to  any  other 
bladder  condition  with  pain,  it  was  moved  into  this 
gender  neutral  category.  We  also  want  to  point  out  at 
this  time,  that  6  projects  dealing  with  kidney  disease 
are  being  funded  with  urology  money.  We  did  not 
include  these,  and  that  is  why  our  total  funds  do  not 
add  up  to  the  total  NIDDK  &  NIA  Urology  budgets. 
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Minnesota  Technical  Coilege  System 

State  Board  |of  Technical  Colleges 

Capitol  Squara/Building     550  Cedar  Straat     St.  Paul.  MN  551 01 


MINNEAmiS 
MOORHEAO 


ST»PUS 

nn  FM.LS 


Willi  BEAR  LAKE 
WIUUAR 


May  9.  1991 


Hie  HoiK»able  William  Natcher 
Chair 

House  Labor,  Health  &.  Human  Services  Subcommittee 
U.S.  House  of  Rqneseatatives 
2358  Raybum  House  Office  Building 
Waduugtoia,  DC  20515 

Dear  R^reseatative  Natcher 

SUBJECT:  Maintaining  Section  123  4^  the  Job  Training  Flutaership  Act 

We  stron^y  urge  you  to  support  and  maintain  Section  123  of  the  Job  Training  Fartnaship  Act 
in  any  and  aO  amendments  to  that  legislation. 

We  have  had  a  positive  experi^Ke  with  the  JTPA  Educatioo/Cootdination  fimds  in  Minnesota. 
Commonly  known  as  the  8%  set-aside,  we  fed  that  diis  piece  of  legislation  has  woriced  exceedingly 
well  and,  without  it,  this  state  would  not  enjoy  the  level  and  quality  of  cooperation  and  innovation 
which  currently  exists.  Because  of  die  8%  program,  JTPA  participants  have  obtained  a  broader  range 
and  better  quality  of  services  duou^  the  combined  resources  of  education,  jobs  and  training,  welfare 
and  adult  basic  educatim.  It  is  unlikely  diat  diese  quality  services  would  have  taken  qx»taneousIy 
without  the  required  coordination  mandatfd  by  Section  123  of  the  JTPA  Act 

Again,  along  widt  dKNisands  of  odier  educators  and  job  truning  ptoviden  we  feel  diat  the  8% 

I  has  provided  a  very  effective  and  rnnlti  faceted  a{qmMch  in  helping 
goals  which  are  so  necessary  for 
economic  indq>endenoe.  Hease  siq>poit  us  in  a  program  diat  is  effiective,  efBcient  and  vAach  serves 
those  most  at-risk  individuals  in  our  state. 

I     We  would  gready  appnaatt  it  if  our  comments  could  be  incorporated  as  part  of  the  record  of  your 
committee's  hearings  and  ddibnaticHis.  Thank  you.  Mease  fieel  free  to  contact  us  if  we  can  be  of 
1^    any  assistance  in  diis  matter. 

Sincerely, 


Carole  M.  Johnson 


(612)  296-3387 
CMJ/BMN:fn 


An  Equal  OpportunHy  EDUCATOR  and  EMPLOYER 


44-097   0—91  41 
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STATEMENT 
OF  THE 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  INDEPENDENT 
COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 


ON 

FY  1992  APPROPRIATIONS 
TO  THE 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR,   HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES, 
EDUCATION  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 
U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


MAY  10,  1991 
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The  following  statement  represents  the  views  of  the  National 
Association  of  Independent  Colleges  and  Universities  (NAICU) 
concerning  FY  1992  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Education. 
NAICU  represents  more  than  830  institutions  that  are  as  diverse  as 
the  nation  itself;  they  include  traditional  liberal  arts  colleges, 
as  well  as  major  research  universities,  church-  and  faith-related 
colleges,  historically  black  colleges  and  universities,  women's 
colleges,  junior  colleges,  and  schools  of  law,  medicine, 
engineering,  business,  and  art. 

The  independent  sector  of  higher  education  is  not  as  homo- 
geneous or  exclusive  as  some  people  think.    According  to  1989 
Census  survey  data,  the  average  family  incomes  of  students  at 
independent  four-year  colleges  are  similar  to  those  of  students 
attending  four-year  public  colleges.     In  addition,  four-year 
independent  institutions  enroll  a  larger  percentage  of  under- 
represented  minority  students  than  do  their  counterparts  in  the 
public  sector.     Independent  colleges  and  universities  enroll  21 
percent  of  the  nation's  students,  yet  they  award  33  percent  of  all 
baccalaureate  degrees,  40  percent  of  all  doctoral  degrees,  and  60 
percent  of  all  first  professional  degrees  in  areas  such  as  law, 
medicine,  engineering,  and  business.    The  average  tuition  of  an 
independent  institution  in  1990-91  is  $7,685.     Three  times  as  many 
independent  institutions  have  tuition  and  fees  of  less  than  $6,000 
than  have  them  at  levels  exceeding  $12,000. 

Before  outlining  NAICU 's  position  on  funding  for  a  variety  of 
federal  higher  education  programs,  it  may  be  useful  to  review  the 
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last  ten  or  so  years  of  federal  student  aid  policy  and  funding,  as 
well  as  the  role  that  independent  institutions  have  played  in 
helping  the  broadest  variety  of  individuals  attend  their  campuses. 

Over  the  last  ten  to  fifteen  years,  the  federal  government  has 
implicitly  assigned  to  independent  colleges  and  universities  what 
formerly  had  been  its  own  primary  role  of  helping  needy  students 
finance  attendance  at  the  nation's  private  colleges  and  univer- 
sities.   This  shift  of  responsibility  for  student  financing  has  had 
profound  financial  implications  for  our  institutions.     In  the 
1975-76  academic  year,  the  federal  government  provided  $3,421 
billion  in  grants  to  students  attending  independent  colleges  and 
universities,  while  the  institutions  themselves  awarded  $971 
million  in  their  own  grant  funds.     (These  figures  are  in  constant 
1987-88  dollars.)     By  1987-88,  however,  federal  grants  to  these 
students  had  declined  to  $1,101  billion,  while  the  institutions 
were  providing  $1,994  billion  in  grant  funding  (again,  in  constant 
1987-88  dollars) .    On  average,  this  institutional  commitment 
represented  14  percent  of  each  school's  educational  and  general 
expenditures.     In  the  first  seven  years  of  the  1980s,  institu- 
tionally provided  grants  rose  in  real  terms  by  87  percent.  Our 
schools  now  provide  an  estimated  $2.5  billion  in  undergraduate 
student  financial  assistance,  and  more  than  $3.0  billion  overall. 

To  put  this  equation  another  way,  in  1980-81,  the  federal 
government  provided  83  percent  of  all  of  the  student  financial 
assistance  awarded  in  this  country.    Nine  years  later,  that  figure 
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had  dropped  to  73  percent.    Also,  In  1980-81,  Institutionally- 
provided  student  aid  represented  twelve  percent  of  total  student 
aid.    Nine  years  later,  that  figure  was  21  percent  —  colleges  and 
universities  had  picked  up  almost  all  the  slack  created  by  the 
federal  government. 

The  enormous  sums  of  money  that  Independent  Institutions  have 
had  to  generate  In  order  to  keep  their  doors  open  to  Individuals 
from  all  walks  of  life  has  carried  with  It  an  exacting  price:  If 
taken  from  the  operational  budget.  It  decreases  funds  available  for 
science  labs,  for  the  library,  and  for  academic  programs;  It 
contributes  to  tuition  Increases;  and  It  drains  endowments  that, 
for  the  vast  majority  of  our  members,  are  extremely  limited.  Our 
members  simply  cannot  afford  to  continue  upplng  the  amount  of  their 
own  funds  devoted  to  student  aid.    In  recent  years,  a  number  of 
prominent  Independent  colleges  and  universities  have  been  forced, 
with  great  reluctance,  to  abandon  their  "need  blind"  admissions 
policies. 

A  principal  reason  why  the  federal  student  financial  assis- 
tance programs  have  served  students  in  the  Independent  sector  less 
than  adequately  may  be  traced  to  the  functioning  of  the  Pell  Grant 
program.     Pell  Grants  have  received  huge  appropriations  increases 
since  FY  1980,  amounting  to  37.8  percent  in  real  terms,  but  even 
these  generous  increases  failed  to  prevent  the  maximum  grant  from 
losing  19  percent  to  inflation.    The  vast  majority  of  these  Pell 
Grant  increases  went  to  provide  grants  to  older,  independent 
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students,  most  of  them  attending  proprietary  schools.  Independent 
students  now  receive  more  than  60  percent  of  all  Pell  Grant  funds. 
Between  1980  and  1990,  the  niimber  of  Pell  Grant  awards  made  to 
students  attending  proprietary  schools  rose  by  172  percent.  The 
corresponding  increase  for  students  attending  four-year  colleges, 
both  public  and  private,  was  only  10  percent. 

In  a  sense,  then.  Pell  Grants  have  become  the  800  pound 
gorilla  of  the  federal  student  aid  programs,  absorbing  huge  amounts 
of  increased  funding  while  having  a  diminishing  impact  on  college 
students,  especially  those  attending  four-year  institutions  — 
through  no  fault  of  congressional  appropriators .  Unfortunately, 
the  enormous  sums  of  money  needed  to  sustain  the  Pell  Grant  program 
has  limited  the  funds  available  for  the  campus-based  student  aid 
programs,  and  for  other  higher  education  programs  as  well.    All  of 
the  campus-based  programs  lost  considerable  ground  to  inflation 
over  the  1980-91  period:    appropriations  for  Supplemental 
Educational  Opportunity  Grants  (SEOG)  dropped  by  11.9  percent; 
those  for  College  Work-Study,  by  32.3  percent;  and  funding  for 
Perkins  Loans,  by  67.5  percent.    In  1980,  total  funding  for  the 
three  campus-based  programs  represented  slightly  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  Pell  Grant  appropriation,  but  by  FY  1991  that 
percentage  had  dropped  to  23.6  percent. 

The  funding  trends  for  Pell  Grants  and  the  campus-based 
programs  are  of  enormous  concern  to  our  institutions  because  the 
campus-based  programs,  as  well  as  State  Student  Incentive  Grants, 
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tend  to  be  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  dependent  students  from 
working  or  lower-middle  Income  backgrounds.    They  also  tend  to  be 
awarded  to  traditionally-aged  students  working  towards  a 
baccalaureate  degree.    For  example,  in  1988-89,  62  percent  of  all 
SEOG  funds  were  awarded  to  dependent  students,  while,  as  noted 
above,  more  than  60  percent  of  all  Pell  Grant  awards  go  to 
independent  students.    SEOG  funds  are  awarded  only  to  needy 
students.     In  1988-89,  72  percent  of  SEOG  funds  granted  to 
dependent  students  went  to  those  coming  from  families  with  incomes 
of  less  than  $24,000.    Clearly,  these  are  not  even  "middle-income" 
students . 

As  mentioned,  the  campus-based  programs  provide  great 
assistance  to  students  pursuing  baccalaureate  degrees.     In  1988-89, 
76  percent  of  SEOG  funds  went  to  students  enrolled  in  four-year 
programs,  while  more  than  90  percent  of  Perkins  Loans  were  awarded 
to  individuals  at  four-year  colleges.    Alternatively,  only  half  of 
Pell  Grant  funds  are  now  awarded  to  students  attending  independent 
colleges  or  four-year  public  institutions. 

NAICU  believes  that  the  federal  government  needs  to  put  more 
emphasis  on  helping  students  obtain  a  baccalaureate  degree.     It  is 
the  attainment  of  a  baccalaureate  degree  that  makes  the  difference 
economically  for  most  Americans.     College  graduates  have 
consistently  earned  higher  wages  than  those  who  do  not  graduate 
from  college,  and  this  spread  has  grown  over  the  last  two  decades 
as  our  nation's  manufacturing  base  has  contracted.     In  1987, 
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individuals  who  had  completed  four  or  more  years  of  college 
received  a  significantly  higher  annual  wage  than  those  whose 
education  was  limited  to  high  school  (43.8  percent  higher  for  men, 
56.7  percent  higher  for  women).    Also,  52  percent  of  the  employment 
growth  between  1978  and  1990  occurred  in  fields  that  predominantly 
use  workers  with  college  degrees,  e.g.,  professional,  technical, 
and  managerial. 

For  these  reasons,  we  wholeheartedly  urge  you  to  support  FY 
1992  increases  for  the  campus-based  programs  that  are  endorsed  by 
the  higher  education  community:     $250  million  more  for  Supplemental 
Educational  Opportunity  Grants;  $55  million  more  for  College  work 
Study;  and  $44  million  more  for  Perkins  Loans.    An  increase  of  $36 
million  for  the  State  Student  Incentive  Grant  program  will  also 
achieve  the  goal  of  providing  enhanced  federal  support  for 
traditionally-aged  college  students  who  have  limited  means  or  hail 
from  working  families.    NAICU  also  supports  an  increase  in  the  Pell 

Grant  maximum  to  $2,700.     Pell  Grants  are  the  bedrock  federal 

I 

student  assistance  program.     They  merit  continued  support,  despite 
the  fact  that  large  amounts  of  funding  are  needed  to  raise  the 
maximum  award  even  modestly. 

NAICU  also  continues  its  strong  support  of  the  programs  in 
Title  III  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  which  provide  direct 
institutional  assistance.    The  Strengthening  Institutions  program 
in  Part  A  of  Title  III  is  relatively  limited  in  scope  but 
individual  grants  can  have  a  significant  impact  on  campuses  — 
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often  they  amount  to  10  percent  of  an  institution's  annual 
operating  budget.     In  order  to  be  eligible  to  receive  the  awards 
schools  must  have  extremely  limited  resources  and  serve  high 
proportions  of  needy  and  underrepresented  students.  Unfortunately, 
only  17.5  percent  of  eligible  applicants  received  awards  under  the 
Developing  Institutions  program  in  FY  1990.    NAICU  supports  an 
increase  of  $12  million  for  Part  A  in  FY  1992.    Much  greater 
funding  is  merited,  although  we  are  not  proposing  it  at  this  time. 

NAICU  also  supports  enhanced  support  of  Part  B  of  Title  III, 
which  provides  assistance  to  Historically  Black  Colleges  and 
Universities  (HBCUs) .    While  black  colleges  have  many  differences, 
they  tend  to  have  one  common  characteristic  —  a  lack  of 
resources.     In  an  effort  to  promote  broad  access  these  institutions 
rely  less  on  tuition  than  do  most  private  colleges,  and  more  on 
gifts,  grants,  and  other  outside  funding.    One  key  source  of  this 
funding  is  Title  III.    These  funds  have  been  especially  useful  in 
the  areas  of  faculty  and  curriculum  development,  management 
improvement,  and,  in  recent  years,  facilities  renovation.  HBCUs 
award  more  than  one-third  of  all  baccalaureates  earned  by  black 
students.    NAICU  requests  an  increase  of  $12  million  for  Part  B  in 
FY  1992. 

NAICU  also  supports  enhanced  funding  of  Part  C  endowment 
grants.    These  grants  must  be  matched  on  a  50:50  basis  by  outside 
sources  and  ultimately  can  play  a  large  role  in  promoting  insti- 
tutional stability.      Hopefully,  a  program  to  provide  endowment 
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grants  to  HBCUs  will  at  last  be  enacted  by  the  102nd  Congress.  The 
higher  education  community  is  requesting  a  $7  million  increase  for 
Part  C  in  FY  1992. 

The  facilities  programs  authorized  in  Title  VII  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  are  also  sorely  underfunded.    No  one  expects  the 
federal  government  to  be  able  to  do  more  than  meet  a  fraction  of 
the  renovation  and  new  construction  needs  on  the  nation's  college 
and  university  campuses,  particularly  through  grant  programs. 
However,  it  is  imperative  that  the  federal  government  exert  renewed 
leadership  and  assume  some  of  the  responsibility  for  investing  in 
the  infrastructure  of  higher  education,  as  it  did  with  such 
generosity  and  foresight  in  the  late  1950s  and  1960s.    Last  year,  a 
National  Science  Foundation  study  found  that  research  facilities  in 
academia  had  deteriorated  significantly  over  just  the  previous  two 
years,  and  that  the  backlog  of  deferred  maintenance  had  increased. 
As  a  nation  wishing  to  remain  competitive  economically,  we  cannot 
afford  to  allow  these  and  other  college  and  university  facilities 
to  decay  further. 

Despite  the  magnitude  of  the  facilities  problem,  all  of  the 
funds  allocated  for  this  purpose  represent  money  well  spent.  NAICU 
urges  the  subcommittee  to  provide  $50  million  for  facilities  grants 
in  FY  1992.     No  funds  have  been  appropriated  for  this  purpose  since 
FY  1986,  when  an  extremely  successful  competition  occurred  that 
provided  renovation  funds  for  science  and  related  facilities.  In 
order  to  enhance  the  efficient  expenditure  of  funds,  awards  should 
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be  made  through  Part  B  for  both  undergraduate  and  graduate 
facilities.    We  also  request  that  $100  million  be  provided  for 
low-interest  loans,  principally  for  low-interest  loans  for  college 
housing  and  academic  facilities,  but  also  to  meet  the  cost  of 
interest  payments  on  prior  year  borrowing. 

Finally,  we  support  an  increase  of  $13  million  for  the 
graduate  and  professional  degree  programs  authorized  by  Title  IX  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act.    Title  IX  represents  a  modest  federal 
investment  in  a  variety  of  programs  designed  to  meet  national  needs 
for  highly  educated  personnel  and  to  enhance  access  to  advanced 
educational  programs.    These  programs  are  increasing  in  importance 
as  an  impending  faculty  shortage  looms,  and  the  percentage  of 
minorities  in  the  population  grows.     It  is  especially  important 
that  more  minority  faculty  be  cultivated  in  order  to  give  minority 
students  positive  role  models.    The  Patricia  Roberts  Harris  Fellow- 
ship program,  for  example,  allows  institutions  to  recruit  minority 
students  who  might  not  otherwise  be  willing  to  take  the  risks  and 
costs  inherent  in  pursuit  of  an  advanced  degree. 

NAICU  appreciates  this  opportunity  to  submit  its  views  to  the 
subcommittee.    Please  contact  the  association  if  you  have  any 
questions. 


*         *         *  * 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  the  members  of  svibcommittee ,  I  write  to  you 
representing  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the  15,000  members  of  the 
National  Peace  Institute  Foundation,  to  urge  your  support  for  the 
1992  appropriations  request  of  the  U.S.  Institute  of  Peace.  As 
members  of  the  committee  no  doubt  know,  the  Foundation  and  its 
sister  organization,  the  National  Peace  Academy  Campaign,  were 
the  primary  proponents  of  a  government  entity  that  would  support 
peace  through  research,  analysis  and  public  education. 
Representing  some  50,000  American  citizens  who  participated  in 
the  original  grassroots  movement,  we  worked  together  for  a  decade 
to  secure  congressional  establishment  of  the  Institute,  which 
finally  occurred  in  1984.     So  we  at  the  Foundation  consider 
ourselves  "godparents"  of  the  Institute. 

In  fact,  we  have  become  increasingly  proud  godparents.  I 
very  much  hope  that  the  members  of  the  subcommittee  who,  like 
your  late  colleague  Silvo  Conte,  have  been  friends  and  supporters 
of  the  Institute  share  our  feeling  of  satisfaction  with  the  way 
the  agency  has  developed  in  the  last  several  years,  under  the 
able  leadership  of  its  president.  Ambassador  Samuel  Lewis. 

One  reason  we  are  so  enthusiastically  this  year  on  behalf  of 
the  Institute's  1992  request  is  because  the  Institute  has  become 
an  increasingly  important  resource  to  decision  makers  as  they 
struggle  to  find  right  courses  in  peace  building  and  peace 
making.    For  example,  a  special  study  group  convened  by 
Ambassador  Lewis  in  1989  dealing  with  the  evolution  of  democracy 
in  Eastern  Europe  helped  policy  makers  get  a  little  bit  ahead  of 
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the  curve  in  planning  the  U.S.  response  to  the  return  of  Eastern 
Europe  to  the  community  of  democratic  and  market-economy  nations. 
And  the  Institute's  1990  conference  on  "Conflict  Resolution  in 
the  Post-Cold  War  Third  World,"  scheduled  before  the  Iraqi 
invasion  of  Kuwait  and  carried  out  before  the  U.S.  and  U.N. 
military  involvement  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  focused  attention  on 
both  possible  peaceable  and  possible  martial  responses  to  the 
recent  aggression  —  for  the  members  of  congress,  the  executive 
branch,  the  press,  and  research  and  policy  analysis  organizations 
who  participated  in  that  conference.    The  Institute's  work  on 
ethnic  conflicts  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  including  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  have  pointed  up  and  explained  the  reasons  for  the 
persistent  and  pervasive  ethnic  and  religious  factors  in  the 
seemingly  endless  dilemma  of  war,  with  its  endless  human  tragedy. 

I  have  recently  returned  from  the  Soviet  Union  where  I  was 
an  unofficial  observer  of  the  national  referendxam  on  independence 
in  the  Republic  of  Georgia,  and  where  with  colleagues  from  my 
Foundation  I  helped  with  seminars  in  shared  decision-making  for 
members  of  the  newly  elected  parliament  of  the  Republic  of 
Armenia.     I  carried  out  these  tasks,  and  seized  related 
opportunities  to  assist  both  Republics  in  strengthening  their  new 
systems  of  democratic  governance,  with  greater  knowledge  and 
greater  confidence,  and  to  greater  effect,  because  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  participate  in  programs  of  the  U.S 
Institute  of  Peace.     And  I  had  digested  relevant  papers  and 
reports  prepared  by  scholars,  fellows,  and  grantees  of  the 
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Institute.     So  I  can  attest  to  the  practical  and  immediate  usage 
of  a  variety  of  products  of  the  Institute's  work.  Thank 
goodness,  in  its  plans  for  1991  and  1992,  the  Institute  will 
continue  to  devote  a  considerable  amount  of  its  resources  to  the 
prospects  for  peace  —  and  for  ameliorating  continuing 
conflicts  —  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union.     I  feel 
certain,  based  on  the  high  quality  work  that  I  personally 
benefitted  from  this  year,  that  the  projected  enterprises  will  be 
equally  valuable  and  relevant. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Foundation  especially  commends 
to  your  attention  the  special  Middle  East  program  already 
described  to  you  by  Ambassador  Lewis,  which  will  be  a  major 
feature  of  the  Institute's  agenda  in  the  present  calendar  year 
and  the  next  fiscal  year.     National  elation  about  the  U.S.  and 
U.N.  military  success  in  the  Persian  Gulf  is  giving  way  to  new 
feelings  of  dismay  about  the  chances  for  lasting  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.     We  at  the  Foundation  are  not  surprised  that  wartime 
success  has  not  produced  peaceful  results.     For  we  who  work  in 
this  field  know  that  peace  building  is  infinitely  more  difficult 
that  war  making.     But,  while  we  are  not  all  together  surprised  by 
the  tragic  turn  of  events  in  Iraq,  or  the  persistent  and 
seemingly  intractable  dilemma  of  the  Palestinians,  and  the 
continuing  difficult  relations  between  Israel  and  its  Arab 
neighbors,  we  and  our  friends  at  the  Institute  are  determined  to 
show  how  it  might  be  possible  to  move  from  the  psychology  of  fear 
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and  mistrust  to  a  sense  of  common  problems  and  opportvmities 
which  could  finally  yield  to  jointly  forged  solutions. 

Over  the  last  several  months,  the  Foundation  has  heard  from 
a  great  many  of  our  members  on  the  subject  of  Middle  East  peace. 
Almost  to  a  person,  they  have  urged  us  to  urge  Congress  and  the 
President  to  keep  peace  building  in  the  Middle  East  at  the  top  of 
the  foreign  policy  agenda.     And  so  our  members,  and  the  board  of 
the  Foundation,  are  very  impressed  with  what  the  U.S.  Institute 
of  Peace  proposes  to  do  in  this  difficult  but  critically 
important  area  in  1991  and  1992. 

We  sincerely  hope  you  will  approve  this  full  appropriation 
request  for  this  proposed  progreun,  and  for  the  other  programs 
with  activities  of  the  Institute.     The  Institute's  role  is  more 
important  than  ever,  its  capacity  is  stronger  than  ever.  With 
your  approval  of  their  request  for  $11,918,000  for  Fiscal  Year 
1992,  the  Institute  will  be  able  to  do  more  and  better  work  for 
the  good  of  our  nation  and  the  world. 
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As  the  professional  association  that  represents  over  24,000 
certified  registered  nurse  anesthetists  (CRNAs) ,  the  American 
Association  of  Nurse  Anesthetists  (AANA)  appreciates  the 
opportunity  to  provide  testimony  regarding  the  need  for  continued 
federal  funding  for  nurse  anesthesia  programs  under  the  Nurse 
Education  Act  (NEA) .  The  AANA  requests  that  the  nurse  anesthetist 
progreuns  in  the  NEA  be  reauthorized  and  funded  at  $6  million  in 
Fiscal  Year  1992  in  order  to  accomplish  the  following  objectives: 

To  provide  funding  for  the  expansion  and  start-up  costs  of  new 
nurse  anesthesia  educational  programs  ($3  million  request) . 

To  continue  traineeship  support  for  nurse  anesthesia  students 
($2  million  request) . 

To  increase  the  number  of  nurse  anesthetist  faculty  with 
advanced  degrees  ($1  million  request) . 

Background  of  Current  CRNA  Shortage 

There  is  currently  a  severe  CRNA  shortage  for  three  primary 
reasons.  First,  clinical  training  resources  in  some  academic 
health  centers  have  been  shifted  from  nurse  anesthesia  educational 
programs  to  anesthesiology  residency  programs.  Second,  there  is  a 
lack  of  clinical  faculty  to  teach  in  nurse  anesthesia  programs. 
Third,  there  is  an  increased  demand  for  anesthesia  services. 
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A  February,  1990  Health  Economics  Research  study,  mandated  by  the 
congressional  appropriations  committees,  reported  a  shortage  of 
6,000  CRNAs  for  1990,  or  a  13.6%  shortfall.  It  further  reported 
the  need  for  30,000  CRNAs  by  the  year  2000,  and  over  35,000  CRNAs 
by  the  year  2010.  To  meet  that  need,  the  educational  system  for 
nurse  anesthetists  would  have  to  graduate  1,800  students  yearly 
between  now  and  the  year  2000,  and  1,500  a  year  thereafter. 
Unfortunately,  increasing  the  number  of  graduates  to  such  levels 
would  be  difficult  under  current  conditions  because  in  1990  there 
were  approximately  650  nurse  anesthesia  graduates.  However, 
cxirrent  data  indicates  that  there  are  3  qualified  applicants  for 
every  1  available  student  space  in  a  nurse  anesthesia  program. 

The  peak  number  of  nurse  anesthesia  educational  programs  has  been 
almost  cut  in  half.  In  1983,  there  were  about  160  nurse  anesthesia 
educational  programs;  in  1990  there  were  only  82.  As  evidenced  by 
the  Division  of  Nursing  announcement  in  the  February  28,  1991 
Federal  Register,  the  FY91  appropriation  of  $450,000  for  new  nurse 
anesthesia  educational  programs  will  only  fund  three  grants,  at  an 
average  of  $150,000  per  grant.  Although  the  application  deadline 
for  the  new  program  grants  extends  until  May  31,  1991,  the  AANA 
office  has  already  received  almost  20  requests  for  information 
regarding  submitting  a  grant  application. 

The  educational  costs  of  preparing  CRNAs  are  less  than  those  of 
preparing  anesthesiologists.    Becoming  a  CRNA  takes  a  minimum  of  7- 
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8  years:  4  years  of  undergraduate  education  to  become  a  registered 
nurse,  1-2  years  of  experience  in  an  acute  care  nursing  unit,  and 
2  years  of  anesthesia  education.      Becoming  an  anesthesiologist 
takes  a  minimum  of  12  years:  4  years  of  undergraduate  education,  4 
years  of  medical  school,  and  a  4-year  residency  in  anesthesiology. 

CRNAs  Provide  Quality  Health  Care 

CRNAs  have  administered  anesthesia  for  over  a  century.  Data  in  a 
1988  Center  for  Health  Economics  Research  study  demonstrated  that 
there  is  no  difference  in  anesthesia  outcomes  based  on  whether  the 
provider  is  a  CRNA  or  an  anesthesiologist. 

CRNAs  Increase  Access  to  Health  Care 

CRNAs  increase  access  to  health  care  by  administering  more  than  65% 
of  the  26  million  anesthetics  given  to  patients  each  year  in  the 
U.S.  CRNAs  are  the  sole  anesthesia  providers  in  85%  of  rural 
hospitals,  affording  these  medical  facilities  obstetrical, 
surgical,  and  trauma  stabilization  capabilities. 

CRNAs  Provide  Cost-effective  Health  Care 

A  1990  Health  Economics  Research  study  found  that  increased  use  of 
CRNAs  to  deliver  anesthesia  could  save  the  nation  $1  billion  an- 
nually by  2010.    CRNAs  had  a  1990  average  pretax  income  of  $60,000; 
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the  1990  average  net  income  for  an  anesthesiologist  was  $180,000. 
CRNAs  save  Medicare  beneficiaries  money  by  accepting  mandatory 
assignment.  Anesthesiologists     can     balance     bill  Medicare 

beneficiaries;  only  approximately  30%  of  the  19,000 
anesthesiologists  in  the  United  States  are  Medicare  participating 
physicians. 


RECENT  HISTORY  OF  NURSE  ANESTHESIA  FEDERAL  FUNDING 


Fiscal 
Year 


1988 
1989 
1990 
1991 


Total 
Funding 

Millions  Millions^ 


#  Traineeships  #  Faculty 
(Funding  in  Development 
(Funding) 


$0,758 
$0,782 
$1,119 
$1,430 


476 
533 

622  ($1,044) 
789  (amount 
pending) 


33  ($74,878) 
(#  and  amount 
pending) 


New  Education 

Programs 

(Funding) 


3  ($450,000) 


National  Center  for  Nursing  Research  Funding 


The  AANA  would  additionally  recommend  that  funding  for  the  National 
Center  for  Nursing  Research  at  the  National  Institues  of  Health  be 
increased  from  the  FY91  level  of  $43  million  to  $58.8  million  in 
FY92.  The  purpose  of  the  Center  is  to  foster  nursing  research  and 
to  ensure  an  adeguate  supply  of  gualified  nurse  researchers. 
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Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  submit  testimony  on  appropriations  for  programs 
within  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services.  The  following  testimony  is 
submitted  by  the  Legal  Action  Center,  a  not-for-profit  law  and  public  policy  office  that 
focuses  on  issues  surrounding  alcohol  and  other  drug  treatment  and  prevention  and 
AIDS,  and  fourteen  state  treatment  and  prevention  associations  from  across  the  country. 
(See  attached  list).  These  associations  represent  the  individuals  on  the  front  lines  of 
treatment  and  prevention  activities  who,  on  a  daily  basis,  confront  the  dramatic  need  to 
expand  drug  and  alcohol  services.  We  urge  you  to  adopt  the  following  funding  requests. 

I.  Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Services  (ADMS)  Block  Grant 
A.  Increase  Funding  for  the  ADMS  Bk?ck  Grant 

The  ADMS  block  grant  provides  the  foundation  for  community-based  alcohol  and 
drug  treatment  and  prevention  services  and  community  mental  health  services.  We  urge 
the  Subcommittee  to  increase  the  block  grant  to  $2  billion  as  a  way  to  move  the  nation 
closer  to  providing  appropriate  treatment  to  all  who  request  it  and  to  placing  an  equal 
emphasis  on  demand  reductton  (treatment  and  prevention)  and  supply  reductton  (law 
enforcement  and  interdtetion)  activities. 

The  President's  budget,  which  would  fund  the  ADMS  block  grant  at  the  FY  1991 
level  of  $1 .268  billion  and  below  current  services  of  $1 .31 9  billion,  is  inadequate  to  (1 ) 
meet  the  treatment  needs  of  underserved  populations,  such  as  women  and  children, 
adolescents,  homeless  individuals  and  persons  with  HIV  infection,  and  (2)  attract  and 
retain  qualified  staff. 
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B.  Limit  Administrative  Expense  Set-Aside 

We  also  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  explicitly  limit  the  block  grant  statutory  set- 
aside  for  data  collection,  services  research  and  technical  assistance  to  5%  and  to  direct 
the  Administrator  to  use  a  greater  portion  of  the  funds  tor  technical  assistance, 
particularly  targeted  to  providers  as  well  as  the  States. 

II.  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  (NIDA) 

A.  Expand  Treatment  Services  Research 

The  proposed  FY  1992  budget  makes  medicattons  development  a  top  research 
priority,  requesting  $55  million,  an  increase  of  $15.5  million  (39%)  over  FY  1991 .  While 
medications  development  is  important,  the  treatment  and  prevention  field  has  a  far 
greater  need  for  treatment  and  prevention  servtees  research.  The  congressionally 
mandated  Institute  of  Medicine  study.  Treating  Drug  Problems,  noted  'the  prospects  for 
maintaining  and  improving  treatment  quality  as  well  as  continuing  to  develop  more 
effective  treatment  methods  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  treatment  services  research." 
CTreating  Drug  Problems  at  193). 

We  urge  you  to  appropriate  $25  million  of  the  research  funds  requested  for 
medicattons  development  for  servk:es-related  research  so  that  we  can  better  determine 
how  to  get  people  into  treatment  and  keep  them  there,  make  treatment  even  more 
effective  and  prevent  relapse. 

B.  Maintain  AIDS  Outreach  Projects 

The  NIDA  AIDS  Outreach  Demonstration  Program  has  demonstrated  its 
effectiveness  in  getting  injectton  drug  users  and  their  sexual  partners  to  seek  and  enter 
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treatment  and  modify  risky  injection  and  sexual  practices.  This  critical  program  is  being 
phased  out  with  little  prospect  of  states  or  other  entities  continuing  this  work  which  will 
save  lives  and  millions  of  dollars  in  tong-term  health  care  costs.  We  urge  you  to  provide 
$10  million  aix)ve  the  President's  request  to  maintain  the  current  funding  for  these 
programs. 

III.  National  Institute  on  Alcoholism  and  AicQhol  Abuse  (NIAAA) 

Maintain  Homeless  Demonstration  Project 

The  NIAAA  Homeless  Demonstration  Project,  which  has  developed  innovative 
programs  for  homeless  alcohol  and  drug  dependent  individuals,  is  slated  to  be  replaced 
by  a  new  "Consolidated  Research  Program"  that  will  combine  the  NIAAA  and  NIMH 
homeless  demonstration  projects.  The  consolidated  program  would  reduce  total  funding 
for  the  two  programs  and  would  impose  new  requirements  that  will  disqualify  many  of  the 
alcohol  and  drug  dependent  individuals  who- are  currently  receiving  services.  Eliminating 
funding  for  current  projects  before  the  third  and  final  year  of  their  work  will  waste  much 
of  the  $30  million  already  invested  in  these  programs. 

We  urge  you  to  provide  funding  for  the  NIAAA  demonstration  project  at  the 
current  services  funding  level  of  $17.1  million. 

IV.  Office  for  Substance  Abuse  Prevention  (QSAP) 

Expand  QSAP's  Demonstration  and  Communications  Projects 
We  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  add  $100  million  to  OSAP  for  the  High  Risk  Youth, 
Pregnant  Women  and  Infants  and  Communteations  programs.  At  a  minimum,  $20 
million,  above  the  President's  request,  should  be  added  to  both  the  Pregnant  Women 
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and  Infant  demonstration  program  to  support  residential  services  for  pregnant  addicted 
women  and  their  children  and  $20  million  to  the  High  Risk  Youth  program,  in  addition, 
the  Community  Youth  Activity  Program  should  not  l>e  eliminated  but  rather  retained  at 
the  current  services  level.  OSAP  does  not  have  sufficient  resources  to  fund  qualified 
High  Risk  Youth  applications  and  shoukj  not  be  forced  to  spread  those  funds  to  support 
projects  that  reach  this  important  population. 

V.  Office  for  Treatment  Improvement  (QTI) 
Capacity  Expansion  Program 

While  we  support  the  proposal  to  increase  treatment  funding  for  alcohol  and  drug 
problems  by  $99  million,  we  strongly  urge  that  that  funding  be  added  to  the  ADMS  block 
grant,  which  provides  a  foundatksn  for  comprehensive  services,  rather  than  diverted  to 
another  one-time  categork^l  program,  as  proposed  with  the  Capacity  Expansion 
Program.  If  the  ADMS  block  grant  is  increased,  we  would  suggest  that  the  Capacity 
Expanston  Program  be  funded  on  a  multi-year  basis  and  provide  funding  for  both 
alcohol  and  drug  treatment. 
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Alabama  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Association 

Arizona  Association  of  Behavioral  Health  Programs 

California  Association  of  County  Drug  Program  Administrators 

Florida  Alcohol  &  Drug  Abuse  Association 

Illinois  Alcoholism  &  Drug  Dependence  Association 

Iowa  Substance  Abuse  Program  Directors'  Association 

Massachusetts  Alcoholism  &  Drug  Abuse  Association 

New  Jersey  Association  for  the  Prevention  and  Treatment  of  Sut)stance  Abuse 

New  Yorl<  State  Association  of  Substance  Abuse  Programs 

Association  of  Ohio  Substance  Abuse  Programs 

Dmg  and  Alcohol  Service  Providers  Organization  of  Pennsylvania 

Drug  and  Alcohol  Treatment  Association  of  Rhode  Island 

Tennessee  Alcohol  &  Drug  Association 

Wisconsin  Association  on  Alcohol  &  Other  Drug  Abuse 

Legal  Action  Center 
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AMEMCAN  SPEECH-LANGUAGE-HEARING 
ASSOCIATION 


statement  on 

FISCAL  YEAR  1992  APPROPRIATIONS 
SPECIAL  EDUCATION  PERSONNEL  DEVELOPMENT 


HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR,   HEALTH  &  HUMAN  SERVICES, 
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For  further  information  contact: 

Roger  P.  Kingsley,  Ph.D. 
Director 

Congressional  Relations  Division 


10801  Rockville  Pike,  Rockville,  Maryland  20852  (301)  897-5700 
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The  American  Speech-Language-Hearing  Association  (ASHA) 
appreciates  the  opportunity  to  submit  this  statement  to  the  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Health  and  Hviman  Services, 
Education  and  Related  Agencies.     The  Association  has  already 
joined  with  other  professional  and  disability  organizations  in 
the  Consortium  for  Citizens  with  Disabilities  (CCD)  in  making 
recommendations  for  numerous  education,  rehabilitation,  health, 
research  and  training  programs  in  FY  1992.     Therefore,  this 
written  testimony  will  focus  on  a  single  program  —  Special 
Education  Personnel  Development. 

Communication  disorders  form  one  of  the  largest  categories 
of  disabilities  in  the  U.S.  population-,  with  more  than  one  in  ten 
Americans  having  some  kind  and  degree  of  speech,  language  or 
hearing  disorder.     While  the  largest  proportion  are  individuals 
with  hearing  impairments  —  approximately  33.5  million  —  speech 
and  language  disorders  are  the  most  prevalent  among  young  people. 
Conservative  estimates  from  the  National  Health  Interview  Survey 
(NHIS,  1988)  show  that  1.1  million  individuals  under  18  years  of 
age  have  a  hearing  impairment  and  1.15  million  in  this  age  group 
have  a  speech  or  language  impairment.     This  estimate  does  not 
include  children  who  have  speech  or  language  problems  secondary 
to  other  conditions  such  as  deafness  or  cerebral  palsy.  Among 
children  served  under  P.L.  94-142,  those  with  speech  and  language 
impairments  are  second  in  number  only  to  individuals  with 
learning  disabilities.     According  to  the  Department  of 
Education's  1990  Report  to  Congress  on  the  Implementation  of  the 
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Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act,  nearly  one-quarter  of  all 
children  served  had  primary  disorders  of  speech  and  language. 

In  1975,  Congress  made  a  commitment  to  millions  of  children 
and  youth  with  disabilities  that  they  were  entitled  to  and  would 
receive  a  "free  and  appropriate  public  education."    The  state  and 
local  grant  program  (Part  B  of  the  newly  named  Individuals  with 
Disabilities  Education  Act,  IDEA)  now  provides  special  education 
and  related  services  to  approximately  4.59  million  individuals. 
As  a  result  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  Amendments  of 
1986  (P.L.  99-457),  the  national  commitment  has  been  extended  to 
all  children  in  the  preschool  age  group  (three  through  five  in 
the  Preschool  Grant  program)  and  to  infants  and  toddlers  (birth 
through  two  in  Part  H  of  IDEA) .     Although  Part  H  is  an  optional 
program,  all  states  are  currently  participating  in  it  in  an 
effort  to  provide  infants  and  toddlers  with  the  services  they 
need  in  order  to  enhance  their  development  and  ultimately 
maximize  their  educational  potential  in  the  school  years. 

The  Special  Education  Personnel  Development  (SEPD)  program 
was  designed  to  assist  institutions  of  higher  education,  local 
and  state  education  agencies,  and  public  and  private  agencies,  in 
producing  an  adequate  supply  of  qualified  providers  of  special 
education  and  related  services.     Without  sufficient  personnel, 
properly  trained  and  accessible,  it  is  difficult  to  envision  the 
successful  implementation  of  the  central  purpose  of  "appropriate" 
education  under  P.L.  94-142. 

Another  important  achievement  of  P.L.  99-457  was  the 
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enactment  of  a  provision  requiring  that  all  individuals  covered 
by  the  special  education  mandate  receive  services  from  qualified 
providers.     The  provision  requires  states  to  establish  and 
maintain  qualifications  for  persons  providing  special  education 
and  related  services  that  are  based  on  the  highest  requirements 
in  the  state  for  personnel  in  a  specific  profession  or 
discipline.     In  this  way,  Congress  effectively  abolished  a  dual 
standard  for  service  delivery.     Under  this  system,  school 
children  with  communication  disorders  had,  in  many  states, 
received  less  than  appropriate  services  because  education 
personnel  did  not  meet  the  highest  educational  and  training 
standard  for  speech- language  pathologists  and  audiologists. 

Final  regulations  implementing  the  1986  amendments  were 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Education  on  April  27,  1989.  The 
following  year,  a  policy  interpretation  relating  to  the  qualified 
provider  mandate  was  announced  by  the  Office  of  Special  Education 
and  Rehabilitative  Services.     Assistant  Secretary  Robert  R. 
Davila  stated  in  a  letter  to  ASHA  on  October  9,  1990,  that 
"Appropriate  standards  for  personnel  providing  special  education 
and  related  services  to  children  with  disabilities  in  the  State 
are  to  be  based  on  the  highest  entry-level  academic  degree 
requirements  in  the  State  for  each  profession  or  discipline." 

The  Department  of  Education  has  now  made  clear  that,  in 
determining  the  highest  requirement  for  a  specific  discipline  or 
profession,  all  state  statutes  and  regulations  applicable  to 
serving  children  and  youth  with  disabilities  must  be  considered. 
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since,  for  speech-language  pathology  and  audiology,  this  highest 
requirement  is  the  master's  degree,  all  states  will  have  to 
develop  and  implement  plans  for  the  hiring  or  retraining  of 
personnel  in  order  to  ensure  that  this  high  standard  is  achieved. 

The  Administration's  Budget  request  would  freeze  SEPD  at  the 
current  level  of  $69.3  million.    We  believe  that  the  need  for  a 
substantial  increase  in  federal  support  for  personnel  training  is 
greater  than  ever  for  several  important  reasons.     First,  the 
population  needing  special  education  and  related  services 
continues  to  grow  as  a  result  of  more  children  being  identified 
as  having  disabilities  and  the  participation  of  states  in  the 
Preschool  Grant  program  and  the  Part  H  infants,  toddlers  and 
families  program.     Second,  the  mandate  for  states  to  ensure  that 
special  education  and  related  services  are  provided  by  qualified 
professionals  requires  that  funds  be  available  to  higher 
education  programs  which  train  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students  in  the  provision  of  services  to  individuals  with 
specific  disabilities.     Third,  the  field  of  special  education  and 
related  services  is  dynamic.     As  the  population  of  students  with 
disabilities  expands  and  becomes  more  complex,  new  areas  of 
professional  specialization  develop  and  will  require  training 
funds . 

Overall,  the  Department  of  Education  reports  that  in  the 
1987-88  school  year  there  were  nearly  30,000  additional  special 
education  teachers  needed  for  students  ages  6-21.     This  included 
3,598  speech-language  pathologists  (13.5  percent  of  the  total 
positions  needing  to  be  filled) .     In  addition,  approximately 
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15,500  additional  related  services  personnel  were  needed.  Both 
the  number  of  special  education/related  services  personnel  and 
the  shortfall  have  increased  steadily  during  the  past  decade. 

The  implementation  of  Part  H  and  the  expansion  of  the 
preschool  population  served  have  resulted  in  an  increased  need 
for  personnel  to  provide  early  intervention  services. 
Significant  shortages  of  personnel  with  expertise  related  to 
infants  and  toddlers  have  been  projected  —  with  the  Department 
of  Education  citing  the  most  serious  shortages  in  speech-language 
pathology,  occupational  therapy  and  physical  therapy. 

In  addition,  as  the  demand  for  training  of  more  speech- 
language  pathologists  and  other  professional  service  providers 
grows,  the  number  of  university  faculty  available  to  teach  them 
is  declining.     During  the  1982-89  period,  there  was  a  11.1 
percent  decrease  in  the  number  of  full-time  faculty  positions  in 
communication  sciences  and  disorders. 

The  number  of  students  needing  special  education  and  related 
services  is  growing,  the  need  for  more  specialized  training  is 
becoming  apparent,  and  the  mandate  for  qualified  personnel  in  all 
states  is  now  clear  federal  law  and  policy.     Inadequate  funding 
threatens  to  undermine  the  years  of  progress  made  by  Congress  and 
the  Department  of  Education  by  leading  to  a  situation  in  which 
individuals  are  denied  the  appropriate  education  promised  in  the 
law.     Consequences  include: 

o  Employment  of  individuals  who  are  not  adequately  trained 
to  provide  services  to  individuals  with  special  needs. 
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o  Unmanageable  class  sizes  and  caseloads. 

o  An  increase  in  the  number  of  students  on  waiting  lists  for 
needed  services. 

o  An  increase  in  the  number  of  children  and  youth  with 
disabilities  who  do  not  acquire  the  learning  skills  they  need  to 
benefit  from  regular  education. 

o  Inadequate  provision  of  early  intervention  services 
resulting  in  more  children  with  developmental  disabilities  who 
require  years  of  special  education/related  services  and  who  may 
never  achieve  the  level  of  independence  that  early  intervention 
might  have  afforded  them. 

o  An  increase  in  the  number  of  individuals  who  do  not  gain 
the  knowledge  and  skills  needed  for  transition  to  productive 
employment  and  independent  living. 

Because  of  the  enormous  need  for  specialized  personnel  to 
deal  with  an  ever  increasing  population  of  individuals  with 
disabilities  ages  birth  to  21,  and  because  of  the  increasing 
complexity  of  the  special  education  system,  a  significant 
increase  in  federal  support  for  training  is  needed.     We  believe 
that  the  full  authorized  level  of  $103,255,000  for  FY  1992  should 
be  appropriated. 

In  the  1990  reauthorization  of  IDEA  discretionary  programs. 
Congress  authorized  important  new  priorities,  including:     (a)  the 
recruitment  and  retention  of  personnel  from  a  diversity  of 
racial,  ethnic  and  linguistic  backgrounds,  and  individuals  with 
disabilities;   (b)  the  preservice  preparation  of  individuals  from 
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these  groups;   (c)  targeted  grants  to  Historically  Black  Colleges 
and  Universities  and  other  institutions  of  higher  education  with 
minority  student  enrollment  of  at  least  25  percent;   (d)  the 
expansion  of  the  number  of  eligible  trainees  who  work  with 
infants,  toddlers  and  families,  and  with  students  using  assistive 
technology;  and  (e)  more  emphasis  on  coordination  among  all 
service  providers,  including  regular  educators. 

We  applaud  all  these  initiatives.     However,  without  a 
significant  increase  in  SEPD  funding,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
implement  these  and  other  improvements  and  expansions  in  the 
preparation  of  special  education  and  related  services  personnel. 
And,  without  these  changes,  the  young  people  whose  education  and 
future  they  were  designed  to  benefit  will  not  receive  the 
services  they  deserve. 

Again,  we  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  state  our  views 
about  a  program  which  is  so  central  to  carrying  out  the  nation's 
mandate  to  children  and  youth  with  disabilities. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education  and  Related  Agencies: 

I  am  Jerelyn  B.  Schultz,  Vice  President  for  Home  Economics 
Education  of  the  American  Vocational  Association.     I  appreciate 
this  opportunity  to  offer  written  testimony  on  behalf  of 
vocational  home  economics  education.     I  will  speak  to  the  need 
for  restoration  of  the  $38.5  for  Consumer  and  Homemaking 
Education,  Title  III-B,  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  and  Applied 
Technology  Act,  P.L.  101-392. 

If  federal  funds  are  to  be  used  to  help  build  a  strong, 
competitive  work  force  for  America's  future,  then  Consumer  and 
Homemaking  programs  must  be  funded.     Today,  half  of  our 
population  lives  in  urban  areas  and  both  parents  work.  Parents 
often  do  not  have  the  time  or  the  resources  to  teach  their 
children  about  sound  nutrition,   individual  and  family  health, 
parenting,  and  consumer  education.     At  the  same  time,  dropout 
rates,  teenage  pregnancy,  and  child  abuse  and  neglect  have 
reached  epidemic  proportions  in  this  country.     These  problems 
weigh  heavily  on  public  budgets  and  will  become  heavier  if  we  do 
not  help  young  people  stay  in  school,  learn  to  prevent  pregnancy, 
and  become  responsible  and  self-sufficient. 

Consumer  and  homemaking  educators  across  the  country  are  experts 
in  dealing  with  these  kinds  of  problems.     Federal  dollars  have 
helped  us  develop  and  staff  outstanding  programs  that  assist 
-  teenagers  in  staying  in  school  and  learning  an  occupation  to 
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support  themselves.     Consumer  and  homemaker  educators  are 
teaching  vital  skills  to  more  than  four  million  students  (4  0%  of 
whom  are  male)   in  our  secondary  and  post-secondary  programs. 
Over  45,000  teachers  are  employed  in  our  programs,  and  we 
effectively  serve  large  numbers  of  students  from  special 
populations . 

Two  programs  funded  with  consumer  and  homemaking  dollars  have 
been  so  successful  that  they  have  been  used  as  models  and  have 
been  disseminated  nationally. 

1.       The  Work  and  Family  Institute  program  began  in 

Minnesota.     It  was  designed  to  provide  parenting, 
stress  management,  and  family  management  skills  to 
workers  at  the  work  site.     Work  site  seminars  assist 
employees  in  balancing  work  and  family  responsibili- 
ties.    These  seminars  are  offered  through  a  business 
and  industry  and  education  partnership.     The  Minnesota 
program  has  been  adopted  in  20  other  states  including 
Colorado,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Maine,  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Virginia, 
Washington,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin.     A  single 
program  in  Mississippi  enrolled  3,100  adults  in  classes 
for  32  0  hours. 


2.      Another  nationally  disseminated  program  is  GRADS,  a 

school-based  program  developed  in  Ohio  to  keep  pregnant 
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and  parenting  teens  in  school.     This  program  has  been 
selected  for  inclusion  in  the  national  diffusion 
network  because  of  its  effectiveness.     Over  85%  of  the 
8,250  students  enrolled  in  the  program  in  Ohio  in  FY  90 
graduated  or  reentered  school  last  September.  The 
retention  rate  for  this  audience  nationally  is  4  0%. 
These  results  are  even  more  impressive  when  one 
considers  the  social  and  economic  costs  of  adolescent 
pregnancy.     In  1985  alone,  the  United  States  spent  over 
$16  billion  on  families  that  were  begun  when  the  mother 
was  a  teenager.     Connecticut  and  New  Mexico  have 
adopted  the  GRADS  Program,   Iowa  and  Pennsylvania  have 
scheduled  training  sessions,  and  other  states  are  in 
the  awareness  conference  stage. 

States  have  used  federal  dollars  to  provide  leadership  to 
consumer  and  homemaking  education  program.     Michigan  has  focused 
its  money  on  program  improvement  through  an  organized  state-wide 
process  to  meet  student  needs.     As  a  part  of  this  process,  they 
surveyed  school  administrators,  parents,  and  students  regarding 
the  value  of  consumer  and  homemaking  education.     Almost  90%  of 
the  administrators  indicated  that  all  students  benefit  from  these 
programs  and  70%  of  parents  indicated  that  the  daily  living 
skills  provided  were  very  important  to  young  people.  Other 
studies  have  provided  evidence  of  the  importance  of  consumer  and 
homemaking  programs  to  students.     A  1989-90  follow-up  study  in 
North  Carolina  found  that  40%  of  teenagers  said  the  main  reason 
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they  stayed  in  school  was  their  home  economics  program. 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education  is  the  only  federally  funded 
curriculum  for  youth  and  adults  that  focuses  on  developing  the 
knowledge  and  skills  for  the  work  of  the  family.     Work  attitudes 
and  values  are  formed  in  the  home;  worker  productivity  is 
strongly  influenced  by  family  stability  that  promotes  the 
development  of  family  members.     Congress,   in  funding  Consumer  and 
Homemaking  Education  since  the  Smith  Hughes  Act  of  1917,  has 
recognized  the  relationship  between  a  quality  home  and  family 
life  and  a  productive  and  satisfying  work  life.     Consumer  and 
homemaking  programs  help  strengthen  families  and  prevent  problems 
related  to  family  instability,  child  abuse,  sexual  abuse, 
inadequate  nutrition,  and  resource  management.     These  programs 
prepare  youth  and  adults  for  both  the  work  and  family  spheres  of 
life  and  focus  on  the  interrelationships  between  the  two. 

In  order  for  consumer  and  homemaking  to  continue  its  important 
work  of  educating  and  assisting  America's  families  and 
underserved  populations,   I  encourage  you  to  appropriate  the  $38.5 
million  authorized  under  Title  III-B,  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational 
Applied  Technology  Act,  P.L.   101-392.     Thank  you  for  your 
consideration  of  this  request. 
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Indian  and  Native  American 
Employment  and  Training  Coalition 


statement  on  the  Fiscal  Year  1992  Budget  Request 
For  Indian  and  Native  American  JTPA  Programs 

Overview; 

The  Native  American  programs  authorized  under  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  continue  to  be  the  main  source  of 
support  for  employment  and  training  services  for  the  most 
seriously  disadvantaged  segment  of  the  American  work  force  — 
Indian,  Native  Alaskan  and  Native  Hawaiian  workers. 

The  Coalition  recommends  the  appropriation  of  $80  million  in 
Fiscal  Year  1992  for  the  Title  IV,  Section  401  program  and  $20 
million  for  the  Indian  set-aside  in  the  current  Title  II-B  Summer 
Youth  program. 

The  Program; 

Native  American  workers  are  currently  served  under  special 
set-asides  authorized  by  Section  401  of  Title  IV  of  JTPA  and  by 
Section  252(a)  of  Title  II-B,  the  Summer  Youth  program. 

In  Program  Year  1989,  the  last  for  which  figures  are 
available,  nearly  31,000  Native  American  youth  and  adults  were 

Information  Office:  1000  Wisconsin  Avenue.  Northwest,  Washington,  D.C.  20007   (202)  342-0594   FAX:  (202)  342-1132 
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served  by  the  Title  IV  program  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
The  Indian  portion  of  the  Summer  Youth  program  reaches  an 
estimated  12,000  economically  disadvantaged  youth  in  reservation 
areas,  Oklahoma,  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

The  programs  provide  a  wide  range  of  services,  including 
remedial  education,  occupational  training,  work  experience  and  a 
variety  of  employment  and  training-related  services.     The  service 
provider  network  includes  183  Indian  tribal  governments,  inter- 
tribal consortia,  of f -reservation  Indian,  Native  Alaskan  and 
Native  Hawaiian  organizations. 

Despite  persistently  high  levels  of  joblessness  —  80%  and 
more  on  some  reservations  —  55%  of  those  terminating  from  the 
program  found  jobs  in  PY  89.     This  was  the  highest  job  placement 
rate  in  the  program's  history. 

Nearly  87%  of  those  terminating  from  the  program  either 
found  jobs  or  successfully  upgraded  their  education  and  work 
skills. 

The  Need: 


Indian  workers  face  the  most  severe  unemployment  problems  of 
any  people  in  the  country's  labor  force.     The  Bureau  of  Indian 
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Affairs  estimates  that  an  average  of  48%  of  the  available  workers 

I 

on  or  near  reservation  areas  have  no  jobs.     Although  not 
regularly  documented  by  any  federal  agency,  the  conditions  of 
Indian  workers  in  many  urban  areas  is  little  better. 

The  size  of  the  Indian  population,  and  with  it,  the  number 
of  workers  needing  JTPA  services,  continues  to  increase. 
According  to  Census  Bureau  data,  the  Indian  and  Native  Alaskan 
population  grew  by  38%  over  the  decade  from  1980  to  1990.  This 
population  has  the  fastest  growth  rate  from  natural  increase  of 
any  racial  group. 

At  the  same  time  Native  American  JTPA  grantees  face  more 
people  in  need  of  services,  they  are  trying  to  intensify  the 
services  they  offer.     Changes  to  the  program  that  will  take 
effect  this  July  1st  will  lead  many  grantees  to  provide  more  long 
term,   intensive  (and  expensive)  educational  services  in  order  to 
more  thoroughly  prepare  their  clients  for  the  escalating  skill 
requirements  of  American  employers. 

The  Resources  Available: 

While  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  services  needed  are 
increasing  substantially,  the  resources  available  continue  to 
shrink. 
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in  Constant  Dollars:  1 983  - 1 991 
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Inflation  has  taken  a  massive  toll  on  Indian  JTPA  funding. 
Between  Fiscal  Year  1983  (the  last  year  of  CETA)  and  Program  Year 
1991,  the  total  amount  of  Native  American  JTPA  funds  has  declined 
by  48%  in  constant  dollar  terms.     For  every  $1  in  services  they 
were  able  to  provide  in  FY  83,  grantees  in  PY  91  have  only  52 
cents  to  spend.     (See  the  attached  chart.) 

The  recent  increases  in  the  federal  minimum  wage  add  to  the 
resource  shortfall.    Work  experience  positions,  vital  to 
providing  the  many  long  term  unemployed  and  discouraged  workers 
with  needed  job  skills,  must  be  paid  at  the  minimum  wage  level. 
The  Coalition  estimates  that  the  equivalent  of  2,000  such 
positions  may  be  lost  to  the  program  because  of  the  minimum  wage 
increase . 

The  Administration  Request ; 

In  its  February  submission  to  the  Congress,  the 
Administration  asked  for  a  total  of  $70,099,000  for  Native 
American  JTPA  programs. 

The  request,  which  assumed  enactment  of  a  still-to-be- 
submitted  legislative  proposal,  would  eliminate  all  funding  for 
the  Indian  portion  of  the  Summer  Youth  program.     In  constant 
dollar  terms,  the  request,  if  approved,  would  represent  the 
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lowest  funding  level  for  Native  American  programs  since  they 
started  16  years  ago. 

The  elimination  of  the  special  youth  funding  now  provided  to 
reservation  areas,  Oklahoma,  Alaska  and  Hawaii  would  terminate 
services  to  12,000  economically  disadvantaged  Native  American 
youth,  and  do  it  in  the  name  of  a  legislative  proposal  which  is 
supposed  to  stress  youth  services! 

Recommendation ; 

The  Indian  and  Native  American  Employment  and  Training 
Coalition  urges  the  Committee  to  recommend  $80  million  for  the 
Native  American  program  in  Section  401  of  Title  IV  of  JTPA  and 
$20  million  for  the  Native  American  portion  of  the  Title  II-B 
Summer  Youth  program. 

These  levels  would  provide  very  modest  increases  to  recover 
some  of  the  services  lost  through  the  effect  of  inflation,  to 
meet  a  greater  proportion  of  the  need  and  to  intensify  the 
services  Indian  tribes  and  Indian  and  Native  American 
organizations  are  able  to  offer  their  people. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

I  am  Bruce  Nicholson,  Legislative  Counsel  with  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Office  of  the  American  Bar  Association.     I  submit  this 
statement  on  behalf  of  the  Association  at  the  request  of  our 
President,  John  J.  Curtin,  Jr.,  to  express  our  support  for  the 
continued  funding  of  the  Assistance  for  Training  in  the  Legal 
Profession  Program  (ATLP),  administered  by  the  Council  on  Legal 
Education  Opportunity  (CLEO),  and  for  the  Clinical  Legal 
Experience  Program. 

These  two  programs  are  modest  in  size,  CLEO  receiving  $2.93 
million  and  the  Clinical  Legal  Experience  Program  $5.86  million 
for  the  current  fiscal  year.    But  they  have  an  impact  which 
goes  far  beyond  their  small  size. 

The  Council  on  Legal  Education  Opportunity  has  been  a  major 
factor  in  the  dramatic  rise  in  the  number  of  persons  from 
disadvantaged  backgrounds,  particularly  minorities,  receiving  a 
legal  education.    Our  Association  joined  with  other  concerned 
organizations  in  1968  to  create  CLEO  as  a  means  of  addressing 
the  problem  of  the  underrepresentation  in  the  legal  profession 
of  minorities  and  other  disadvantaged  persons.     In  1970  federal 
appropriations  supporting  the  program  began.    The  program  has 
sought  to  identify  such  persons  and  encourage  them  to  apply  to 
law  school;  to  provide  special  pre-law  school  training  to 
assist  their  entry  into  law  school  and  their  performance  once 
enrolled;  and  to  aid  them  financially  while  there. 
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When  the  program  began  in  1968,  only  one  per  cent  of  the 
nation's  lawyers  were  members  of  minority  groups.     That  figure 
has  grown  to  more  than  4%,  and  the  figure  continues  to  rise  as 
the  number  of  minorities  entering  law  school  increases  each 
year.     The  percentage  of  minorities  in  the  first  year  class  at 
the  nation's  law  schools  this  year  is  16%,  up  from  14%  last 
year.     Minorities  now  make  up  14%  of  the  law  school  student 
body  nationally,  up  from  12.6%  last  year. 

CLEO  has  provided  the  opportunity  for  over  5000  students  to 
attend  law  school.     But  beyond  the  students  it  has  aided 
directly,  the  program  has  served  to  encourage  law  schools  to 
increase  their  own  efforts  to  ensure  that  all  segments  of 
society  will  be  adequately  represented  in  their  student  bodies 
and,  ultimately,  in  the  legal  profession. 

In  1986  CLEO  was  reauthorized  to  continue  in  existence  through 
1991,  with  authorization  ceilings  of  $5  million  for  FY  87  and 
"such  sums  as  may  be  necessary"  thereafter.     As  has  been  the 
case  in  most  of  the  past  decade,  a  zero  appropriation  has  been 
recommended  by  the  Administration  for  CLEO  for  FY92. 
Additionally,  the  Department  of  Education  has  sought  to  alter 
the  program's  standards  in  ways  which  would  prevent 
participation  by  many  disadvantaged  students  and  to  change  the 
administration  of  the  program  in  ways  we  believe  will  be 
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counter-productive.     We  strongly  support  continuation  of  the 
Assistance  for  Training  in  the  Legal  Profession  Program  and 
continuation  of  its  administration  by  CLEO. 

The  CLEO  appropriation  was  increased  in  fiscal  year  1991  from 
approximately  $2.48  to  $2.93  million.     This  increase  will 
permit  first  year  CLEO  fellows  to  receive  stipends  of  $3500 
rather  than  $3000,  and  second  and  third  year  fellows  $3000  from 
current  levels  of  $2700,  in  the  current  year.     This  amount 
remains  well  below  the  stipend  award  under  other  federal 
programs  for  graduate  and  professional  students,  which 
currently  provide  assistance  of  $6000  or  more.     Although  CLEO 
stipends  have  increased  gradually  over  the  past  several  years, 
they  have  significantly  declined  as  a  proportion  of  overall 
support  when  measured  against  steep  increases  in  tuition  and 
other  costs  over  the  past  several  years.     Even  with  the 
increase  in  the  stipend  level,  support  for  CLEO  fellows  will 
remain  far  below  the  1974  inflation-adjusted  level  of  CLEO 
stipends.     This  worthy,  cost-effective  program  deserves  and 
needs  continued  and  increased  support. 

We  strongly  support  continuation  of  administration  of  the 
program  by  CLEO.    We  are  concerned  about  efforts  to  restructure 
the  program.    As  noted  above,  the  American  Bar  Association  was 
one  of  the  original  sponsors  of  CLEO  when  it  was  formed  some 
twenty-three  years  ago  as  a  consortium  venture  of  the  entire 
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legal  community.     It  has  throughout  its  existence  served  as  a 
cooperative  effort  of  our  nation's  legal  organizations  and  law 
schools.     Today,  the  ABA,  the  Association  of  American  Law 
Schools,  the  Law  School  Admissions  Council,  the  Hispanic 
National  Bar  Association,  the  National  Bar  Association  and  the 
National  Asian  Pacific  American  Bar  Association  work  together 
with  over  100  participating  law  schools  to  recruit  CLEO 
fellows,  to  conduct  summer  institutes  to  prepare  students  who 
would  not  otherwise  be  accepted  by  law  schools,  and  to  support 
CLEO  fellows  throughout  their  law  school  experience.  Indeed, 
CLEO  is  unique  in  that  it  is  the  only  cooperative  venture  in 
which  all  of  the  major  legal  organizations  participate.  The 
stability  of  CLEO  has  been  a  critical  factor  in  its 
programmatic  success.     This  stability  has  allowed  CLEO  to 
develop  a  reputation  as  an  effective  prelaw  preparatory 
organization,  which,  in  partnership  with  the  legal  educational 
community,  has  consistently  achieved  the  Congressional  goal  of 
increasing  legal  education  opportunity  for  disadvantaged  and 
minority  students.    Though  modest  in  size,  CLEO  has  served  as  a 
cost-effective  means  to  administer  the  ATLP  program  since  its 
inception.     It  continues  to  serve  well  the  goal  of  Congress  and 
our  society  to  address  the  underrepresentation  of  minority  and 
disadvantaged  students  entering  the  legal  profession.  We 
strongly  support  the  continuation  of  the  program  and  its 
administration  by  CLEO. 
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The  Clinical  Legal  Experience  Program,  which  is  currently 
funded  at  $5.86  million,  is  a  much-needed  supplement  to  the 
resources  being  spent  each  year  by  law  schools  on  clinical 
legal  education.     These  clinical  programs,  like  their 
counterparts  in  the  medical  schools,  permit  the  student  to  gain 
experience  in  the  actual  provision  of  services  to  those  in  need 
and  to  assume  the  professional  responsibility  of  making 
decisions  vitally  affecting  their  clients.    Clinical  experience 
thus  provides  an  invaluable  ingredient  in  the  student's 
training,  greatly  strengthening  his  or  her  ability  to  provide 
quality  legal  services  to  consumers  upon  graduation. 

Such  programs,  however,  necessarily  involve  close  supervision 
and  review  of  the  students  by  law  professors  and  practicing 
lawyers,  and  the  student-teacher  ratio  must  be  far  lower  than 
in  a  conventional  classroom  teaching  arrangement.  Currently, 
543  faculty  members  are  devoting  all  their  time  to  clinical 
professional  skills  programs.     There  are  1864  full-time  faculty 
teaching  professional  skills  with  part  of  their  time,  and  there 
are  1866  part-time  faculty  teaching  professional  skills.  While 
the  law  schools  have  diverted  funds  from  other  educational 
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activities  to  experiment  with  and  improve  upon  clinical 
experience  programs,  they  are  finding  it  increasingly  difficult 
to  support  further  expansion  and  improvement  of  these  programs. 

We  believe  this  program  has  demonstrated  clearly  its 
effectiveness  and  should  receive  ongoing  funding,  and  we  urge 
your  subcommittee  to  support  an  appropriation  of  not  less  than 
the  current  $5.86  million. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  thank  you  for 
the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you.  In  my  brief  testimony 
I  would  like  to  provide  some  background  as  to  what  makes  St. 
George's  such  a  unique  medical  school  as  well  as  discuss  some 
recent  developments  that  impact  our  institution.  Finally,  I 
would  like  to  recommend  some  changes  in  federal  law  which  would 
not  only  benefit  the  St.  George's  University  School  of  Medicine 
but  the  health  care  of  our  nation  as  well. 

The  St.  George's  University  School  of  Medicine  has  a  growing 
history  of  medical  educational  success.  Since  being  founded  in 
1976,  1,651  students  have  graduated  with  degrees  in  medicine, 
many  who  return  home  to  the  United  States  to  practice  in 
medically  underserved  areas.  In  fact,  in  many  inner  city 
teaching  hospitals  that  treat  and  care  for  great  numbers  of  poor 
and  indigent  patients,  80-90%  of  residency  positions  are  filled 
by  graduates  of  international  medical  schools.  In  the  United 
States  there  would  be  a  significant  problem  caring  for  indigent 
and  poor  patients  if  not  for  residency  slots  being  filled  by 
eager  graduates  from  non-U. S.  schools  such  as  St.  George's. 

The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  in  its 
January  18,  1985  issue  reported  that  the  St.  George's  University 
School  of  Medicine  had  the  highest  initial  pass  rate  of  all  the 
leading  international  medical  schools  in  the  world  on  the  U.S. 
qualifying  Examination  (the  ECFMG) .  As  each  class  at  St. 
George's     finishes     its     second    year    of    medical  education, 
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approximately  one-third  of  that  class  qualifies  and  transfers  to 
U.S.  medical  schools  to  complete  their  education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  several  developments  have  occurred  during  the 
past  5  years  that  have  had  a  very  positive  impact  on  St. 
George's,  and  the  students  who  attend  this  institution.  These 
developments  have  enabled  St.  George's  to  offer  an  even  more 
comprehensive  and  complete  medical  education.     They  are: 

(1)  The  New  York  and  New  Jersey  State  Departments  of  Education 
have  approved  plans  that  allow  the  placement  of  third  and 
fourth  year  students  from  St.  George's  to  begin  clinical 
clerkships  at  several  area  teaching  hospitals. 

(2)  In  1986,  Congress  reaffirmed  during  the  Higher  Education  Act 
Reauthorization  that  Guaranteed  Student  Loans  should  be 
available  to  students  attending  foreign  institutions  with  a 
comparatively  high  pass  rate  on  the  examination  administered 
by  the  Education  Commission  on  Foreign  Medical  Graduates. 
St.  George's,  by  virtue  of  its  pass  rate  is  one  of  those 
eligible  schools. 

(3)  In  1986,  Congress  assembled  the  Council  on  Graduate  Medical 
Education  to  examine  key  issues  related  to  federal  policy 
and  Graduate  Medical  Education.  In  July  of  1988,  the 
Council,  which  is  comprised  of  a  representative  sample  of 
U.S.     medical     education    experts,     concluded    that  foreign 
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medical  school  graduates  should  not  be  treated  separately  or 
equally,  and  that  selection  into  GME  should  be  based  on 
individual  competence,  not  group  or  geographic  association. 
The  Council  also  stated  that  if  the  government  had  no 
rational  basis  for  denying  public  funds  for  graduates  of 
foreign  schools,  that  it  could  be  considered 
constitutionally  discriminatory. 

(4)  The  National  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  has  changed  their 
long-standing  policy  of  administering  different  examinations 
to  International  Medical  Graduates  vs.  Domestic  Medical 
School  graduates.  Now  graduates  of  international  and 
domestic  medical  schools  will  take  the  same  licensing  exam, 
known  as  the  United  States  Medical  Licensing  Examination, 
thereby  allowing  their  skills  to  be  compared  on  an  equitable 
basis. 

(5)  The  American  Medical  Association,  in  concert  with  the 
Educational  Commission  for  Foreign  Medical  Graduates  and  the 
Federation  of  State  Medical  Boards,  is  instituting  a  new 
national  physician  credentials  verification  service.  This 
new  repository  for  medical  credentials  will  aid  in  the 
state-to-state  licensure  by  endorsement  process  by  limiting 
duplicative  state  dociiment  requirements  for  all  practicing 
physicians.  By  authenticating  and  verifying  medical  degrees 
and  documents,  this  new  clearinghouse  will  enable 
international  medical  graduates  to  more  easily  gain  approval 
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by  State  medical  licensing  boards  who  fear  fraudulent 
documentation . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  bring  these  examples  to  your  attention  to 
demonstrate  that  things  have  been  improving  and  that  some 
discriminatory  barriers  have  begun  to  come  down.  However,  there 
is  no  mistaking  that  discrimination  toward  graduates  of  foreign 
medical  schools  is  common,  particularly  in  the  areas  of  residency 
position  acceptances,  as  well  as  in  the  areas  of  licensure,  jobs, 
hospital  promotions,  privileges  and  peer  reviews. 

Several  challenges  still  remain  within  a  number  of  the 
programs  funded  by  your  subcommittee.  The  President's  budget  for 
FY' 91  proposes  a  large  cut  in  Health  Education  Assistance  Loans 
(HEAL)  which  provide  loans  to  students  seeking  a  health 
professions  career.  HEAL  loans  are  an  important  mechanism  for 
students  attending  medical  school.  The  program  should  not  be 
cut,  and  in  fact  should  be  expanded.  HEAL  loans  are  not 
available  to  an  American  student  who  attends  a  foreign 
institution  even  though  that  person,  or  his  or  her  parents,  have 
paid  taxes  that  contribute  to  HEAL  guarantees.  There  is  no  good 
rationale  for  this  discriminatory  practice.  At  St.  George's  the 
default  rate  on  Guaranteed  Student  Loans  is  about  1%  —  far  less 
than  most  American  schools.  There  are  $375  million  in  loan 
guarantees  per  year  that  are  not  fully  used  by  students  attending 
U.S.  schools.  The  loan  is  made  to  the  student  —  not  the  school 
—  so  does  the  geographic   location  of  the  school   really  make  a 
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great  deal  of  difference? 

Mr.  Chairman,  HEAL  loans  should  be  available  to  U.S.  tax 
paying  citizens  receiving  their  medical  education  at  St. 
George's.  The  HEAL  program  should  take  the  lead  from  the  GSL 
program,  the  Council  on  Graduate  Medical  Education,  and  the 
National  Board  of  Medical  Examiners,  and  end  its  discriminatory 
practice  of  denying  eligibility  to  students  who  attend  foreign 
medical  schools. 

The  National  Health  Service  Corps  is  another  example.  Even 
though  the  National  Health  Service  Corps  is  decades  old,  there 
are  still  many  designated  medically  underserved  areas  in  the  U.S. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  sound  rationale  for  denying 
National  Health  Service  Corps  scholarships  to  international 
medical  graduates,  especially  when  they  are  eager  to  serve  in 
these  underserved  areas.  I  would  be  willing  to  wager  that  if  the 
National  Health  Service  Corps  Scholarship  program  was  available 
to  graduates  of  foreign  medical  schools  as  is  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps  Loan  Repayment  program,  the  number  of  inner  city 
and  rural  underserved  areas  would  decline  dramatically. 

That  concludes  my  remarks  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  present  my  views.  I  would  be  pleased  to  respond 
to  any  questions  you  may  have. 


f 
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Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

The  American  Chemical  Society  (ACS)  appreciates  the  unfailing  commitment  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Education,  and  Related  Agencies  to  health  research,  especially  through 
support  for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  (NIH).  However,  the  ACS  is  concerned  that,  in  an  era  of  fiscal  con- 
straint, the  resources  allocated  to  NIH  will  not  prove  adequate  for  the  vigorous  pursuit  of  opportunities  in  Ameri- 
can biomedical  research.  These  opportunities,  if  met  and  developed  in  a  timely  fashion,  will  lead  to  further  im- 
provements in  the  health  and  well-being  of  Americans  and,  at  the  same  time,  train  the  next  generation  of  scien- 
tists and  strengthen  our  Nation's  pfiarmaceutical  and  health-care  industries. 

While  concerned  about  all  the  mechanisms  of  support  at  NIH,  the  American  Chemical  Society  is  particularly 
apprehensive  about  funding  for  the  Research  Project  Grants  (RPGs)  mechanism.  Specifically,  the  Society  urges 
your  Subcommittee  to  fund  new  and  competing  RPGs  at  a  level  of  at  least  $200  million  over  the  Administration's 
request  for  FY  1992.  This  level  of  support  is  required  to  fully  fund  6,000  new  and  competing  grants  in  the  man- 
ner suggested  by  the  NIH  Initial  Review  Groups  (IRGs),  consistent  with  the  costs  of  carrying  out  the  projects, 
and  thus  enabling  NIH  to  address  continuing  imbalances  and  to  support  increased  opportunities  for  improving 
human  health  through  research. 

As  a  background  to  the  ACS  recommendation,  a  description  of  the  role  of  chemistry  in  biomedical  research 
may  be  helpful  to  the  Subcommittee.  Over  the  last  two  decades,  remarkable  progress  has  resulted  from  the 
contributions  of  scientists  in  many  disciplines.  Chemistry  is  central  to  our  understanding  of  the  health  sciences 
at  their  most  fundamental  level,  and  has  provided  noteworthy  contributions  to  new  treatments  for  many  diseases. 

By  examining  the  metabolites  of  plants  and  microorganisms,  chemists  have  found  substances  that  are 
effective  for  treatment  of  infectious  diseases  including  viral  diseases  and,  with  increasing  success,  for  treatment 
of  a  variety  of  cancers.  By  devising  computerized  techniques  of  drug  design  and  by  developing  chemical  reac- 
tions and  strategies  for  medical  use,  chemists  have  provided  new  drugs  that  are  effective  for  treatment  of  hyper- 
tension, glaucoma,  ulcers,  depression,  and  atherosclerosis.  Pharmaceutical  chemistry  also  has  given  society 
drugs  that  inhibit  undesirable  enzymatic  processes  and  alleviate  life-threatening  conditions  while  minimizing 
deleterious  side  effects.  For  example,  Vasotec  controls  hypertension  and  helps  to  prevent  congestive  heart 
failure.  Such  drugs  are  instrumenteil  in  saving  both  lives  and  money  by  replacing  more  dangerous  and  expen- 
sive medical  procedures. 
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Chemistry  also  has  contributed  to  advances  in  medical  technology.  A  chemist  developed  the  first  magnetic 
resonance  imaging  (MRI)  machine.  Today,  MRI  is  replacing  X-ray  technology  as  a  noninvasive  diagnostic  tool  in 
major  hospitals  across  the  Nation. 

Is  this  progress  likely  to  continue?  It  should  and  it  can.  Recent  advances  in  biotechnology  and  computer 
science  have  provided  us  with  new  abilities  to  address  fundamental  questions.  Our  researchers  are  acquiring  an 
understanding  of  the  molecular  basis  of  diseases  such  as  AIDS,  Alzheimer's  disease,  and  many  forms  of  cancer. 
With  this  fundamental  understanding,  they  also  can  design  rational  approaches  to  treatments.  From  a  technical 
and  research  perspective,  this  should  be  a  time  of  great  optimism  among  scientists  and  of  enthusiasm  among 
students.  However,  uncertainty  about  future  funding  levels  and  the  potential  losses  of  people  and  ideas  due  to 
underfunding  Is  of  serious  concern. 

Last  year,  the  health  science  community  expressed  special  concern  about  the  prospects  for  biomedical 
research  and  asked  the  Congress  to  help  restore  vigor  to  the  research  project  grant  program.  Your  Subcommit- 
tee was  responsive.  The  ACS  is  making  a  similar  request  this  year  because,  although  the  anticipated  crisis  in 
biomedical  research  may  have  been  averted  temporarily,  the  prospect  for  the  future  is  still  uncertain. 

The  American  Chemical  Society  is  confident  that  Congress  recognizes  the  importance  of  continuing  the 
vigorous  pursuit  of  cutting  edge  science.  The  Society  strongly  supports  past  Congressional  actions  designed  to 
assure  that  the  number  of  research  project  grants  is  consistent  with  the  needs  of  the  Nation.  While  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  grants,  it  appears  that  this  increase  still  comes  at  the  expense  of  sufficient 
funding  for  each  grant.  The  budgets  for  continuing  grants  now  have  been  fixed  at  levels  previously  negotiated 
downward,  and  the  budgets  of  new  grants  are  being  reduced  from  IRG-suggested  levels  due  to  insufficient  fund- 
ing to  support  them  in  full.  While  the  additional  $200  million  required  to  fully  fund  6,000  new  and  competing 
grants  will  not  allow  funding  for  all  of  the  proposals  that  are  rated  outstanding  or  excellent  by  NIH's  Initial  Review 
Groups,  or  address  underfunded  proposals  that  have  been  awarded  in  the  past  few  years,  it  would  provide  a 
base  from  which  stable  support  for  24,000  fully  funded  total  grants  could  be  built  over  time. 

The  ACS  feels  that  it  is  extremely  important  that  Congress  provide  funding  for  continued  growth  in  the 
number  of  researchers  being  supported  by  NIH  that  is  consistent  with  the  potential  of  these  scientists  to  con- 
tribute to  society.  Such  additional  grant  support  will  allow  talented  scientists  to  work  efficiently  to  expand  the 
Nation's  knowledge  base.  Furthermore,  this  funding  will  support  and  encourage  additional  graduate  and  post- 
doctoral students,  who  are  the  future  leaders  of  biomedical  and  environmental  health  research  in  the  United 
States.  These  students  constitute  one  of  our  most  critical  pools  of  human  resources.  Finally,  new  knowledge 
and  prepared  graduates  will  further  strengthen  our  pharmaceutical  and  biotechnology  industries,  important 
components  of  our  Nation's  economy  and  positive  contributors  to  its  balance  of  trade. 

As  Congress  has  recognized  in  the  past,  the  pursuit  of  biomedical  research  is  simply  too  vital  to  the 
national  interest  to  be  left  undernourished.  Over  the  years,  the  biomedical  research  community  has  accumulated 
an  excellent  record  of  breakthroughs  that  contribute  to  both  the  Nation's  health  and  its  quality  of  life.  Pharma- 
ceutical breakthroughs  also  reduce  health-care  costs  by  providing  effective  disease  prevention  treatments  and 
better  and  more  economical  cures.  The  American  Chemical  Society,  with  a  membership  of  over  142,000  chemi- 
cal scientists  and  engineers,  welcomes  the  continuing  support  of  the  Congress  in  extending  this  record  of 
achievement  in  the  years  to  come. 


S.  Allen  Heininger 


cc:   Members,  House  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Health 

and  Human  Sery/ices,  Education,  and  Related  Agencies 
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TESTIMONY  OF  KAREN  ANTMAN,  M.D. 
AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  CLINICAL  ONCOLOGY 

The  American  Society  of  Clinical  Oncology  (ASCO)  is  pleased  to  submit  comments  in 
support  of  enhanced  appropriations  for  the  National  Cancer  Institute  (NCI).  ASCO  is  a  national 
medical  specialty  society  representing  some  8,500  physicians  and  other  health  professionals 
engaged  in  cancer  research,  treatment,  diagnosis,  and  prevention.  As  researchers,  our  members 
conduct  clinical  trials  and  other  applied  studies  that  lead  to  the  transfer  of  basic  research  fmdings 
to  patient  care  for  the  more  than  one  million  Americans  who  are  diagnosed  with  cancer  each 
year. 

This  year,  as  we  celebrate  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  National  Cancer  Act,  we  must 
ensure  that  clinical  cancer  research  is  once  again  a  priority  at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
(NIH).  The  advocates  for  the  original  Act  recognized  the  essential  role  clinical  research  would 
play  in  our  tight  against  cancer.  The  Act's  attention  to  clinical  research  —  through  the 
establishment  of  cooperative  groups,  the  prevention  and  control  program,  and  the  comprehensive 
centers  —  in  many  ways  served  to  distinguish  NCI  from  its  sister  institutes. 

While  the  overall  NIH  budget,  corrected  for  inflation,  has  grown  some  27  percent  since 
1980,  NCI  funding  has  actually  decreased  6.2  percent.  And  clinical  efforts  have  shouldered  far 
more  of  the  burden  of  budget  cuts  than  have  basic  studies.  The  cuts  in  constant  dollars  since 
1980  are  glaring:  33  percent  for  clinical  trials  through  the  cooperative  groups;  33  percent  for 
cancer  prevention  and  control;  and  15  percent  for  cancer  centers.  In  contrast,  the  budget  for 
NCFs  research  project  grants  (RPGs)  has  grown  some  29  percent. 

Despite  limited  resources,  NCI  has  integrated  clinical  research  and  community  practice  to 
a  degree  not  seen  in  other  disease  areas.  This  integration  is  an  essential  component  to  facilitating 
patient  access  to  promising  new  therapies.  However,  geography,  economic  status,  language, 
cultural  expectations,  and  age  remain  barriers  to  accessing  state-of-the-art  cancer  prevention. 
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detection,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation  programs.  Enhancing  the  network  of  Clinical  Cooperative 
Groups,  Community  Clinical  Oncology  Programs,  and  the  regional  Comprehensive  Cancer 
Centers  would  play  an  important  role  in  broadening  access,  especially  for  minority  and  low- 
income  patients. 

With  NCI  policies  expressly  supportive  of  clinical  investigations,  it  is  not  readily  apparent 
why  clinical  research  has  been  subjected  to  such  severe  cuts.  For  the  most  part,  programs 
supporting  clinical  research  are  outside  of  the  RPG  mechanism.  As  NIH  increased  its  support  for 
RPGs  over  the  past  few  years,  many  clinical  research  programs  were  cut.  While  we  concur  that 
RPGs  must  remain  a  high  priority,  we  urge  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  resources  that 
balances  the  national  need  for  both  basic  and  clinical  research. 

For  example,  within  the  RPG  funding  mechanism,  the  NCI  may  be  considering  breaking 
up  program  project  grants  (POls)  and  encouraging  POl-supported  investigators  to  apply  upon 
renewal  for  individual  investigator  awards  (ROls)  in  an  effort  to  demonstrate  an  overall  greater 
number  of  grants.  While  dismantling  large  grants  into  several  smaller  awards  may  serve  the  goal 
of  suggesting  stability  in  the  grant  pool,  it  will  destroy  a  funding  mechanism  that  has  proven 
effective  in  integrating  basic  and  clinical  research. 

Similarly,  support  for  young  clinical  investigators  has  suffered.  NIH  and  the  scientific 
community  are  well  aware  of  the  shortage  of  physician  scientists  trained  to  conduct  clinical 
studies.  Yet,  despite  this  recognition,  the  number  of  awards  (K04,  K07,  K08,  KU)  from  the 
NCI  Research  Career  Program  ~  training  mechanisms  effective  in  attracting  physicians  ~  has  not 
increased  over  the  past  decade.  Appropriately,  the  NCI  By-Pass  Budget  requests  doubling  these 
awards  over  the  next  two  years.  This  provision,  however,  was  overlooked  in  the  President's 
budget. 
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In  clinical  oncology,  we  face  the  real  danger  of  losing  the  next  generation  of 
investigators.  We  must  find  the  means  and  the  political  will  to  significantly  increase  support  for 
young  clinical  investigators.  Their  inability  to  obtain  grant  support  early  in  their  careers  is 
forcing  many  to  pursue  other  professional  avenues. 

Limited  resources  are  not  the  only  impediment  to  maintaining  an  active  pool  of  clinical 
investigators.  Clinical  researchers  often  have  a  dif^cult  time  competing  for  research  grants,  in 
part  because  the  study  sections  to  which  their  proposed  projects  are  assigned  have  limited 
expertise  in  clinical  research.  The  NIH  Division  of  Research  Grants  must  be  encouraged  to  work 
with  NCI  for  a  timely  resolution  of  this  problem. 

We  join  the  National  Coalition  for  Cancer  Research  in  its  unequivocal  support  for  the 
NCI-proposed  Bypass  Budget.  Yet,  the  cancer  community  recognizes  the  fiscal  constraints  under 
which  this  subcommittee  must  operate.  At  a  minimum,  NCI  as  a  whole  should  receive  a 
proportionate  share  of  the  overall  NIH  increase.  Our  view  is  supported  by  both  the  Senate  and 
House  Budget  Committees  which  recommended  that  the  Appropriations  Committees  correct  the 
disparities  in  allocations  between  NCI  and  other  NIH  institutes. 

We  have  made  great  strides  in  cancer  research;  the  cancer  survival  rate  has  increased 
from  38  percent  to  over  50  percent.  Yet,  clearly,  much  more  must  be  accomplished.  We  urge 
that  the  FY  1992  appropriation  for  NCI  be  increased  $200  million  over  the  President's  budget 
request.  Such  an  increase  should  be  equitably  divided  among  the  various  NCI  programs, 
including  those  supporting  clinical  efforts.  We  firmly  believe  that  a  well  funded  NCI  program 
that  strikes  a  better  balance  between  laboratory  and  clinical  research  ofifers  our  greatest  hope  for 
improving  cancer  care. 
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Mr.  Chairman: 

I  am  Ian  Greaves,  the  President  of  the  Association  of 
University  Programs  in  Occupational  Health  and  Safety  (AUPOHS)  and 
I  am  Arthur  Frank,  the  President  of  the  National  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Education  Association  (NOSHEA) . 

The  purpose  of  this  statement  is  to  urge  you  and  your 
committee  to  consider  our  views  concerning  the  need  for  additional 
funding  for  the  National  Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  &  Health 
(NIOSH)  .  We  request  that  it  be  made  a  part  of  the  permanent  hear- 
ing record  of  your  committee's  consideration  of  the  Labor-HHS- 
Education  appropriations  bill. 

The  Association  of  University  Programs  in  Occupational 
Health  and  Safety  (AUPOHS)  represents  the  14  regional  university- 
based  Educational  Resource  Centers  (ERCs)  which  are  multi- 
disciplinary  programs  that  operate  under  training  grants  from 
NIOSH. 

The  National  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Education 
Association  (NOSHEA)  represents  some  25  additional  regionally  based 
university  single-disciplinary  training  grant  programs  in  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  professional  development  and  education, 
also  funded  by  NIOSH. 

Thus,  the  combined  ERC  and  Training  Grant  Programs 
involve  39  university -based  programs  that  account  for  nearly  all  of 
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the  professional  development  and  education  in  the  field  of  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health.  (See  the  attached  listing  of  all  39 
university  programs) . 

The  ERC  program,  launched  in  1977,  is  intended  to  carry 
out  the  mandate  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  to  ensure 
an  adequate  supply  of  trained  professionals  in  the  multi- 
disciplinary  fields  of  occupational  medicine,  industrial  hygiene, 
occupational  health  nursing,  and  occupational  safety.  A  research 
training  program  at  the  regional  ERCs  was  subsecjuently  mandated  by 
the  Congress;  in  part  to  attract  graduates  into  academic  teaching 
and  research,  an  area  of  significant  shortage. 

In  addition  to  the  ERCs  graduate  academic  training 
programs,  an  extensive  continuing  education  and  outreach  program  is 
offered  which,  over  the  last  five  years,  has  reached  an  estimated 
100,000  people.  As  indicated  above,  NIOSH  also  provides  training 
funds  for  about  twenty-five  single-discipline  project  grantees  at 
other  academic  institutions  out  of  its  training  budget.  The 
current  total  training  budget  is  $10,472,000  for  Fiscal  1991.  For 

fiscal  199^,  the    A<3pj.nis^yation^s    budget    ipequest    reflects  no 

increase  in  the  NIOSH  training  budget,  a  fact  which  causes  us 
serious  concern. 


We  are  well  aware  that  your  committee  has,  over  the  past 
several  years,   shared  our  concern  with  the  growing  shortages  of 
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trained  occupational  health  and  safety  professionals  to  deal  with 
the  increasingly  complex  health  hazards  of  American  workers.  The 
Congress  has  repeatedly  kept  the  three  program  alive  in  the  face  of 
severe  budgetary  constraints. 

However,  the  long  span  of  under-funded  education  and 
training  programs  has  taken  its  toll.  A  majority  of  ERC  and 
Training  Program  Grant  faculty  members  are  non-tenured  at  their 
institutions  and  many  promising  students  withdraw  from  occupational 
safety  and  health  careers  because  of  a  lack  of  support  and  the 
uncertainty  of  completion  of  their  education  requirements. 

Meanwhile,  the  manpower  shortages  in  key  occupational 
health  specialties  have  been  exacerbated.  For  example,  many  of  all 
of  the  limited  number  of  occupational  medicine  practitioners  in  the 
United  States  are  the  products  of  the  ERC  and  training  grant 
programs.  Yet,  in  1989,  only  122  physicians  received  full-time 
training  in  occupational  medicine  at  ERCs.  The  overall  impact  of 
Federal  budgetary  restraints  in  recent  years  can  be  measured  by  the 
fact  that  almost  800  students  at  the  ERCs  and  project  grants 
graduated  in  each  of  the  peak  budget  support  years  of  1980-1981, 
when  the  Federal  appropriations  were  $12.9  million. 

The  current  level  of  graduates  is  down  by  nearly  two- 
thirds,  due  to  the  fact  that  funding  levels  have  been  reduced.  For 
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FY  1990  and  FY  1991,  the  fvmding  levels  have  remained  at  about  $10 
million  annually. 

No  additional  FY  1992  funds  have  been  requested  bv  the 
Administration  for  the  Education  and  training  grant  program  which, 
is  currently  at  $10.4  million. 

We  believe  that  this  is  unfortunate  and  once  again  are 
requesting  your  help  in  furthering  worker  safety  and  health 
research  and  professional  development. 

Indeed,  we  believe  that  a  minimum  acceptable  level  for 
the  overall  NIOSH  budget  is  $130  million  for  Fiscal  1992,  an 
increase,  of  approximately  $33  million  over  the  Administration's 
request.  Of  this  requested  increase,  $28  million  should  be 
allocated  for  NIOSH  research,  bringing  the  total  research  budget  up 
to  $114.5  million.  The  remaining  $5  million  should  be  added  to  the 
training  grant  program,  raising  it  to  $15.4  million. 

This  proposal  is  modest,  indeed,  compared  to  where  the 
NIOSH  budget  should  be  in  light  of  the  past  cuts. 

We  have  attached  to  this  statement  a  taible  that  measures 
the  dramatic  impact  of  NIOSH  budget  cuts  during  the  1980 's.  You 
will  note  that  the  Fiscal  1980  appropriation  for  NIOSH  was  $80.4 
million  (base  year),  of  which  $12.9  million  was  for  Education  and 
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training.  In  Fiscal  1992.  it  would  recruire  a  NIOSH  appropriation 
of  $168.521.715  just  to  equal  the  comparable  funding  of  1980!  If 
these  same  real  dollar  figures  were  to  be  applied  to  the  Education 
and  training  program,  an  appropriation  of  over  $25  million  in 
Fiscal  1992  would  be  recfuired  just  to  keep  the  same  level  of 
education  activity  as  existed  in  1980! 

Occupational  hazards  have  become  increasingly  more 
complex.  After  extremely  hazardous  conditions  have  been  iden- 
tified, it  requires  highly  skilled  and  broadly  trained  profes- 
sionals to  evaluate  the  real  causes  of  injuries  and  illnesses  so 
that  effective  and  low-cost  remedies  can  be  developed  and  insti- 
tuted. Our  present  level  of  occupational  health  and  education 
activity  in  the  United  States  is  simply  not  meeting  the  demand  for 
such  professionals. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  annual  cost  of  occupa- 
tional injuries  and  illnesses  in  our  country  is  now  estimated  to  be 
$200  billionl  This  amounts  to  about  $1,667  per  worker  each  year! 
NIOSH 's  current  budget,  on  the  other  hand,  amounts  to  a  public 
investment  per  worker  is  less  than  one  dollar. 

By  coDiparison,  Sweden,  for  example,  in  1988,  spent  the 
equivalent  of  $12.33  in  preventive  occupational  safety  and  health 
programs  for  each  worker  and  Finland  invested  S12.29  per  worker  in 
1986. 
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I  These  statistical  comparisons  are  even  more  startling 

I  when  measured  against  the  fact  that  occupational  musculoskeletal 

I  disorders    alone   cause   the   disability   of   some    12   million  U.S. 

j  workers  annually,   while  occupational  traumatic  injuries  disable 

'  another  10  million  workers  and  result  in  the  annual  death  of  some 

I  10,000  workers.      Occupational-induced  hearing  loss  affects  some 

I  500,000   American  workers  a  year.      Many,    if  not  most,    of  these 

fatalities   and   injuries   could   be   prevented   by  more  effective, 

i 

professionally-directed  safety  and  health  programs. 

ij  Much  is  said  today  about  the  need  for  America  to  become 

I  more  competitive  so  as  to  reduce  our  trade  and  budget  deficits.  We 

believe  that  the  prevention  of  even  a  modest  portion  of  the  annual 
occupational  injuries,  diseases  and  deaths  would  produce  draunatic 
I  dividends  throughout  our  economy. 

'I 

j  We  are  acutely  aware  of  the  difficult  budgetary  situation 

which  confronts  the  Congress  and  the  major  effort  that  is  required 
to  get  the  deficit  xinder  control.  But  we  are  also  convinced  that 
the  benefits  of  an  effective  occupational  health  and  safety  program 
are  critical  to  the  Nation's  future^  and  thus  warrant  additional 

j  fxinding. 

We,  therefore,  urge  vou  and  vour  committee  to  seriouslv 
i  consider   an   appropriation   for   Fiscal    1992    of   a   total   of  S130 

million  t9X  yi9$H  ^rtiviti^?.   in<?lM<ainq  $114 1?  Billion  in  th^ 


i 

I 

i 


I 

i 
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research  line  and  $15.4  million  in  training  line  of  the  CDC/NIOSH 
budget.  The  latter  figure  includes  a  modest  restoration  of  lost 
ground  in  the  ERC  and  Project  Training  Grant  and  a  small  expansion 
of  the  research  training  effort  just  recently  begun. 

We  thank  you  for  your  past  support  of  our  work  and 
sincerely  hope  that  your  evaluation  of  the  progress  we  have  made  in 
occupational  health  and  safety  education  despite  limited  funding 
will  merit  your  favorable  action  on  our  budgetary  request. 


\5500.01 
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NIOSH  BUDGET  BASED  ON  TEE  RESEARCH 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  PRICE  INDEX 

BASE  YEAR  —  1980 


YEAR 

ACTUAL  DOLLARS 

REAL  DOLLARS 

EQUIVALENT  DOLLARS 

1970 

$10,353,000 

$21,000,000 

$  39,628,326 

1972 

26,267,000 

47,967,495 

44,017,183 

1975 

33,999,000 

50,331,606 

54,298,041 

Base  Year  1980 

80,382,000 

80,382,000 

80.382.000 

1985 

65, 337, 000 

45,840,876 

114,568, 465 

1986 

64,551,000 

43,386,880 

.119,592,340 

1987 

70,093,000 

44,908,380 

125,590,109 

1988 

69,668,000 

42,235,829 

132,590,109 

1989 

70,355,000 

40,329,607 

140,226,399 

1990 

84,700,000 

44,202,584 

148,079,720 

1991 

96,980,000 

47,327,641 

160,375,007 

1992 

96,980,000 

47,327,641 

168,521,715 
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TESTIMONY  OF  RONALD  SAUNDERS, 
EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  U.S.ENGLISH 
BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR,  HEALTH 
AND  HUMANS  SERVICES  AND  EDUCATION  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
ON  THE  FY  1992  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  BUDGET 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee,  my  name  is  Ronald 
Saunders.  I  am  Executive  Director  of  U.S.ENGLISH,  the  leader  of 
the  Common  Language  Movement  in  the  United  States.  I  am  pleased 
to  submit  testimony  on  the  fiscal  year  1992  Department  of  Education 
Budget . 

With  400,000  members  nationwide,  U.S.ENGLISH  is  a  national 
non-profit,  non-partisan  educational  foundation  dedicated  to 
promoting  English  as  the  official  language  of  government  in  the 
United  States  and  promoting  opportunities  for  all  who  live  in  the 
United  States  to  learn  English.  U.S.ENGLISH  believes  proficiency 
in  English  is  the  key  to  economic,  social  and  political  opportunity 
in  the  United  States. 

U.S.ENGLISH  advocates  full  funding  of  programs  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  the  ever-increasing  niomber  of  limited  English 
proficient  children,  with  the  goal  of  helping  these  children  learn 
English.  Assistance  should  be  short  term  and  transitional.  The 
choice  of  a  teaching  method  should  be  left  solely  to  the  local 
school  district. 

While  U.S.ENGLISH  does  not  advocate  any  one  type  of  program 
to  serve  LEP  children,  we  ask  the  Department  of  Education  to  take 
note  of  the  different  types  of  successful  programs  when  awarding 
funds.  A  survey  of  research  on  bilingual  education,  submitted  by 
Christine  Rossell  as  expert  testimony  in  Teresa  P.  .  et.  al  v. 
Berkeley  Unified  School  District  (U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
Northern  District  of  California,  Case  No.  C-37-2346  DLJ)  noted  that 
there  is  still  no  evidence  that  supports  transitional  bilingual 
education  as  a  superior  method  for  teaching  English  or  content 
matter . 

A  language  is  best  acquired  by  working  in  that  language.  The 
Department  of  Education's  recently  released  study  of  early-exit 
bilingual  education  programs,  late-exit  bilingual  programs,  and 
English  immersion  programs  reached  the  same  conclusion:  the 
different  methodologies  are  equally  successful.  Rossell  also 
pointed  out  that  successful  transitional  bilingual  education 
progrcims  had  at  least  a  70%  English  language  component.  We 
encourage  you  to  give  preference  to  programs  that  emphasize  the 
quick  acquisition  of  the  English  language  along  with  all  other 
content  planned  in  the  school  curriculum. 

We  also  ask  the  Department  of  Education  to  encourage  local 
school  districts  to  develop  appropriate  and  innovative 
instructional  programs  as  directed  by  revisions  in  the  Bilingual 
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Education  Act  ("that  States  and  the  local  school  districts  should 
be  encouraged  to  determine  appropriate  curricula  for  limited 
English  proficient  students  within  their  jurisdictions  and  to 
develop  and  implement  appropriate  instructional  programs") .  To 
this  end,  we  request  that  the  cap  on  the  percentage  of  funds 
available  under  Title  VII,  the  Bilingual  Education  Act,  for 
"alternative  methods"  be  removed.  Title  VII  is  a  demonstration 
program  and  as  such  should  not  give  preferential  treatment  to  any 
specific  methodology.  All  pedagogically  sound  educational 
approaches  ought  to  be  given  an  equal  opportunity  for  federal 
funding. 

In  addition  to  the  millions  of  limited  English  proficient 
children  in  elementary  and  secondary  school,  there  are  alarming 
numbers  of  adults  who  are  not  proficient  in  English.  There  are 
literally  tens  of  thousands  of  adults  on  waiting  lists  for  English 
language  programs  in  our  major  cities.  Without  English,  these 
people  are  ill-equipped  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  social, 
educational,  economic  and  political  opportunities  this  country 
offers.  U.S.ENGLISH  advocates  full  funding  to  assist  limited 
English  proficient  adults  in  acquiring  English  language  proficiency 
quickly  and  efficiently. 

Many  adults  are  increasingly  choosing  to  learn  English  in 
programs  administered  by  community-based  organizations.  Community 
based  organizations  need  funding  to  continue  to  expand  their 
English  literacy  programs.  Many  have  used  the  English  Literacy 
Grant  Program  to  do  so.  Unfortunately,  funding  for  the  English 
Literacy  Grant  Program  has  been  slashed  some  90%  under  the 
Administration's  proposal  now  before  the  Committee.  Private  sector 
initiatives  must  continue  to  be  encouraged  with  supplemental  public 
funding  through  the  English  Literacy  Grant  Program.  Without  public 
encouragement,  the  private  sector  will  be  unable  to  expand  its 
programs  to  meet  the  expanding  demand  for  community-based  English 
language  instruction. 

U.S.ENGLISH  wants  to  contribute  to  the  pursuit  of  all 
individuals  of  limited  English  proficiency  to  a  fuller 
participation  in  the  United  States.  Knowledge  of  our  nation's 
common  language  is  the  key  to  this  empowerment.  U.S.ENGLISH 
intends  to  play  a  constructive  role  in  the  continuing  dialogue  on 
how  to  educate  the  limited  English  proficient  population  in 
America.  U.S.ENGLISH  and  I,  personally,  are  at  the  Committee's 
disposal  to  examine  future  concerns  that  require  attention  in  this 
realm. 

Thank  you  for.  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  address  these 
important  concerns. 
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BEFORE  THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR,  HEALTH  AND 
HUMAN  SERVICES  AND  EDUCATION 
OF  THE 

COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 
UNITED  STATES  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  J.  KENNEDY, 
EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY-TREASURER 
RAILWAY  LABOR  EXECUTIVES'  ASSOCIATION 

May  6,  1991 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

My  name  is  James  J.  Kennedy.  I  am  Executive  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Executives'  Association  and  its  National  Legislative  Director.  The  headquarters  of  the  RLEA  is 
located  at  400  North  Capitol  Street,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  RLEA  is  an  unincorporated  association  with  which  are  affiliated  the  chief  executive 
officers  of  standard  national  and  international  railway  labor  unions  representing  the  vast  majority 
of  railroad  contract  employees  in  the  United  States. 

The  RLEA  strongly  supports  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board's  request  for  1,71 1  full-time 
equivalent  employees  and  whatever  funds  are  needed  to  support  that  level  of  employment.  In 
view  of  the  Board's  ongoing  initiatives  and  commitments  to  improve  services  through  automation 
of  its  retirement  claims  processing  operations,  those  staff  resources  will  be  needed  to  prevent  a 
deterioration  in  current  service  levels.  As  a  representative  of  one  of  the  parties  in  the  railroad 
industry  which  pays  the  expenses  for  administering  the  Railroad  Retirement  and  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Acts,  we  urge  that  the  Board  be  granted  the  resources  required  to 
provide  the  services  desired  and  needed  by  its  beneficiary  population. 
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In  addition  to  the  issue  of  administrative  funding,  we  would  like  to  comment  on  one  of 
the  legislative  proposals  advanced  as  a  part  of  the  Administration's  1992  budget.  Limitations  of 
space  precludes  our  comments  on  the  other  Administration  proposals. 

The  proposal  I  address  represents  a  renewed  effort  to  require  the  Railroad  Retirement  trust 
fund  to  bear  a  portion  of  the  costs  of  vested  dual  benefits.  This  proposal  would  adversely  affect 
the  solvency  of  the  benefits  paid  by  the  Raikoad  Retirement  System.  In  past  years,  the  Reagan 
Administration  advanced  several  different  schemes  to  achieve  such  a  purpose.  This  year,  as  last, 
the  recommendation  is  that  25  percent  of  dual  benefit  costs  be  financed  by  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Account  because  an  employee's  tier  2  Railroad  Retirement  benefit  is  reduced  by  25 
percent  of  the  amount  of  any  dual  benefit  he  or  she  receives.  The  Administration's  rationale  is 
that  the  reduction  in  tier  2  benefits  due  to  the  receipt  of  dual  benefits  produces  a  cost  saving 
which  is,  in  effect,  "a  Federal  subsidy"  to  the  trust  fimd.  That  rationale  overlooks  the  original 
basis  for  the  tier  2  benefit  reduction  and  incorrectiy  assumes  that  there  is  a  relationship  between 
the  reduction  and  the  obligation  accepted  by  the  Federal  government  in  1974  to  fund  the  phase- 
out  costs  of  dual  benefits. 

This  proposal  was  thoroughly  considered  and  addressed  by  the  Commission  on  Railroad 

Retirement  Reform  in  its  final  report,  released  in  September  1990.  The  report  states: 

"In  summation,  the  current  25%  Tier  2  benefit  reduction  for  receipt  of  a 
vested  dual  benefit  is  a  continuation  of  adjustments  to  the  Railroad 
Retirement  benefit  formulas  which  were  enacted  long  before  the  1974  Act 
established  general-revenue  funding  for  the  phase-out  of  dual  benefits. 
The  categorization  of  this  provision  as  a  'subsidy'  is  without  foundation. 
The  funding  of  the  phase-out  of  dual  benefit  entitiement  from  general 
revenues  was  one  part  of  a  complex  package  of  changes  made  in  the 
system  by  the  1974  Act  to  avert  the  financial  collapse  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  system.  The  Conmiission  recommends  that  the  proposal  in  the 
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fiscal  year  1991  budget  to  modify  the  current  method  of  calculating  the 
appropriation  for  the  dual  benefits  payments  should  be  rejected  because  it 
would  be  an  abrogation  of  past  agreements,  and  because  it  lacks  a  sound 
rationale." 

Concerning  the  appropriation  request  of  $315  million  for  payment  of  vested  dual  benefits 
in  fiscal  year  1992,  it  is  our  understanding  that  this  request  does  not  take  into  consideration  the 
inherent  uncertainties  associated  with  estimates  and  projections,  or  funds  needed  to  pay  past  due 
but  unpaid  vested  dual  benefit  categories  identified  by  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board.  As 
Congress  is  aware,  if  the  amount  appropriated  is  not  sufficient  to  fund  full  payments,  reductions 
in  individual  vested  dual  benefits  payments  to  some  220,000  retirees  must  be  made.  We 
understand  that  between  $319  million  and  $322  million  must  be  appropriated  to  address  all 
contingencies  in  fiscal  year  1992  and  thereby  avoid  any  possibility  of  a  reduction  in  benefits 
taking  place  due  to  insufficient  appropriation. 

The  RLEA  also  supports  the  request  of  the  National  Mediation  Board  for  an  appropriation 
of  $7,008,000  for  FY  1992  of  which  only  $2,287,000  is  slated  for  the  adjustment  of  employee 
grievances.  This  represents  a  severe  reduction  in  support  of  the  NRAB  from  57.9%  of  NMB's 
total  appropriation  in  FY  91  to  a  mere  32.6%  in  FY  92,  which  we  strenuously  oppose. 

In  1934,  tiie  rail  unions,  in  order  to  secure  a  means  of  resolving  disputes  over  the 
interpretation  and  application  of  collective  bargaining  agreements  were  compelled  to  give  up  their 
right  to  strike  over  such  disputes — characterized  by  the  courts  as  "minor"  disputes  to  distinguish 
them  from  disputes  involving  the  making  or  modification  of  agreements,  i.e.,  "major"  disputes. 
This  concession  is  unique  in  American  industry.  Although  Congress  has  made  a  number  of 
significant  changes  in  the  Railway  Labor  Act  since  the  NRAB  was  created  in  1934,  it  has  never 
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retreated  from  its  original  agreement  with  rail  labor  that  the  federally  funded  services  provided 
by  the  NRAB  would  not  be  curtailed.  It  should  not  do  so  now;  nor  should  it  permit  the  NMB 
to  do  so. 

With  the  reservations  stated  regarding  the  NMB,  we  strongly  support  the  requests  for 
appropriations  by  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  and  the  National  Mediation  Board. 
Thank  you. 
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TESTIMONY  OF 
HARRY  TETER,  JR. 
DIRECTOR,   ATLANTIC  EMERGENCY  MEDICAL  SERVICE  COUNCIL 
BEFORE  THE 

SUBCOMMITTEE  FOR  LABOR,  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES 
EDUCATION  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
WASHINGTON,  DC 

May  3,  1991 


Chairman  Natcher,  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  am  Harry 
Teter,  Executive  Director  of  the  Atlantic  Emergency  Medical 
Services  Council.  Members  of  the  Council  are  the  EMS  directors 
from  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  states  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Delaware,  West  Virginia  and  Virginia. 
These  states  have  some  of  the  most  advanced  emergency  medical 
services  in  the  nation.  The  Council  works  on  a  day-to-day  basis  to 
foster  greater  interstate  EMS  operations  and  assist  members  in 
solving  any  individual  problems  they  might  have.  It  has  been  a 
national  spokesman  for  EMS  since  its  formation  in  1973.  On  behalf 
of  the  Council  members  I  am  here  today  to  urge  you  to  fund  the  new 
Trauma  Care  Systems  Planning  and  Development  Act  of  1990  and  to 
increase  the  funding  for  the  Injury  Control  program  at  the  Center 
for  Disease  Control. 

For  some  mysterious  reason  the  Administration  has  not 
requested  any  money  for  the  Trauma  Care  Systems  Planning  and 
Development  Act  which  the  President  signed  into  law  last  October, 
1990.  I  eim  happy  to  report  that  many  officials  at  the  HHS  are 
enthusiastic  eibout  this  new  trauma  progreun  and  we  can  only  assume 
that  not  funding  this  program  was  a  glaring  inadvertent  omission  on 
the  part  of  the  budget  preparers.  There  could  be  no  other  sensible 
explanation  for  this.  This  new  program  addresses  one  of  the 
gravest  health  problems  this  country  must  handle.  This  committee 
knows  this  and  we  implore  you  to  correct  this  budgetary  inequity. 
Trauma  is  the  fourth  greatest  killer  in  the  country;  it  is  the 
number  one  killer  of  our  young  people.  Over  8  million  people  are 
injured  yearly  who  require  emergency  medical  assistance.  The  costs 
of  trauma  (direct  and  indirect)  exceed  $140  billion  annually.  This 
number  can  be  reduced  in  three  ways:  (1)  prevent  trauma  all 
together;  (2)  reduce  its  severity  by  safety  devises  such  as  airbags 
in  cars  and  (3)  have  good  systems  in  place  that  will  rapidly  and 
properly  treat  the  trauma  victim  when  an  incident  of  traxima  occurs. 
This  new,  well  designed  act  addresses  points  (1)  and  (3), 
especially  (3)  .  It  is  a  proven  fact  that  trauma  systems  save 
lives.  When  they  are  in  place,  the  evidence  of  their  success  is 
solid.  The  problem  is  that  we  do  not  have  systems  blanketing  this 
country.  Many  areas  of  this  country  have  no  systems  or  partial 
systems.     Injuries  that  occur  in  these  areas  will  not  receive  the 
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care  needed.  This  new  program  will  address  this  and  will 
ultimately  correct  this. 

Today,  this  country  is  overwhelmed  with  health  care  costs.  We 
are  truly  at  the  breaking  point  and  many  people  are  doing  without 
needed  care.  The  systems  that  will  be  built  with  the  help  of 
dollars  from  this  new  program  will  reduce  trauma  care  costs.  With 
proper  care  a  victim's  short  and  long  term  needs  are  managed 
effectively  and  this  reduces  costs. 

More  important  than  costs  is  the  high  quality  of  care  rendered 
by  a  system  that  is  not  available  when  there  is  no  system  to 
respond  to  a  trauma  victim.  Systems  manage  care.  Trauma  care  must 
be  swift  and  meticulous  with  nothing  left  to  chance.  When  a  system 
is  in  place,  rescue  comes  within  minutes  of  learning  of  the 
incident.  Care  begins  at  the  scene  of  the  injury  and  continues 
uninterrupted  until  recovery.  Well  trained  technicians  begin  care 
at  the  scene,  transmit  information  about  the  injury  and  rapidly 
transport  the  victim  to  the  most  appropriate  care  facility.  This 
latter  point  means  that  facilities  will  be  analyzed  for  their 
ability  to  render  care.  The  most  serious  injuries  must  go  to 
facilities  that  have  dedicated  manpower  with  various  medical  and 
surgical  skills,  and  dedicated  space.  These  are  traxima  centers. 
Without  a  system  in  place,  the  on-scene  response  is  not  there  and 
the  victim  may  go  to  the  nearest  medical  facility  which  may  or  may 
not  know  how  to  deal  with  him.  Life  saving  time  is  lost.  Critical 
to  the  care  of  a  trauma  patient  is  time.  The  longer  the  time  to 
adequate  treatment,  the  greater  the  likelihood  that  the  victim  will 
die  or  have  permanent  disabilities.  Systems  manage  the  care  of  the 
victim  to  insure  proper  treatment  in  the  shortest  period  of  time. 
We  need  them  desperately.  That  is  why  funding  of  this  program  is 
critical. 

This  authorization  for  this  program  is  $60  million.  That  is 
a  small  amount  given  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  facing  us  and  the 
cost  of  remedying  the  problem.  The  states  will  contribute  the 
greatest  share  of  the  costs  of  building  and  maintaining  these 
systems.  But  the  federal  dollars  will  leverage  what  needs  to  be 
invested  from  the  states.  We  implore  you  to  fully  fund  this 
program. 

Likewise,  we  request  increased  funding  for  the  Injury  Control 
program  at  the  Center  for  Disease  Control.  This  program  must  have 
a  minimum  of  $30  million  to  carry  out  the  mandate  given  to  it  by 
Congress  several  years  ago.  This  program  ^jrovides  research  monies 
to  address  the  major  problems  confronting  trauma  care.  The  report 
commissioned  by  Congress  several  years  ago  titled,  "Injury  in 
America,"  sets  forth  the  great  need  for  research  in  certain  areas 
for  greater  injury  control.  The  Center  for  Injury  Control  at  CDC, 
under  the  excellent  leadership  of  Dr.  Mark  Rosenberg,  is  tackling 
as  many  of  the  research  issues  as  possible.  But  more  dollars  are 
needed.  Dr.  Rosenberg  is  also  concentrating  efforts  on  prevention 
of  trauma.  As  stated  earlier,  the  optimum  is  to  prevent  the  injury 
in  the  first  place.    He  is  investigating  who  is  at  greatest  risk  of 
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being  involved  in  an  incident  of  trauma  and  how  ways  can  be 
designed  to  alter  behavior  and  avoid  the  risk.  In  the  short  time 
that  CDC  has  been  involved  with  the  injury  control  program  it  has 
performed  well.     It  needs  mere  Congressional  support. 

For  many  years  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  coming  to  this 
Committee  to  discuss  the  needs  of  emergency  medical  services  and 
trauma  care.  This  year  I  have  a  more  urgent  appeal  than  before. 
It  took  five  years  of  hard  work  to  get  the  Trauma  Care  Systems 
Planning  and  Development  Act  of  1990.  Now  that  it  is  law  it  must 
be  implemented.  Without  Congressional  support  now  we  all  will- 
lose. 

Trauma  is  not  going  away.  It  has  been  a  major  public  health 
problem  for  many  years.  Other  diseases  have  come  along,  exacting 
far  less  toll  on  this  nation.  Yet  the  others  have  received  great 
consideration  and  funding.  Trauma  can  and  too  often  does  affect 
all  of  us.  We  must  know  better  ways  to  prevent  it  and  treat  it. 
The  two  prograuns  I  have  discussed  today  have  rather  modest  budget 
requests.  Without  this  funding  we  will  never  conquer  trauma.  With 
the  funding  we  will  have  a  chance. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  discuss  these  issues  with 

you. 


Respectfully, 


Harry  Teter,  Jr. 
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Physicians  Committee  for  Responsible  Medicine 
P.O.  Box  6322,  Washington,  DC  20007 
(202)  686-2210 

STATEMENT:  HEARING  RECORD 

United  States  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Services,  and  Education  and  Related 
Agencies 

April  29,  1991 

Physicians  Committee  for  Responsible  Medicine,  (PCRM)  is  a  not  for  profit  corporation  whose 
purpose  is  to  educate  the  general  public  about  issues  pertaining  to  animal  experimentation.  Of 
particular  concern  to  PCRM  is  a  series  of  experiments  at  the  Northwestern  University's  Evanston 
campus  conducted  by  Dr.  Charles  Larson  on  the  periaqueductal  gray  (PAG)  of  macaques.  These 
experiments  have  been  funded  by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  Grant  #  2  RO  1  NS  19290-04 
"Neural  Mechanisms  of  Laryngeal  Control",  and  the  grant  is  currently  up  for  renewal.  These 
experiments  are  of  concern  in  two  areas:  first,  their  use  of  taxpayer  dollars,  and,  second,  the 
treatment  of  animals.  PCRM  has  gathered  professional  opinions  on  the  research.  For  reasons 
listed  below,  we  urge  the  committee  to  request  that  the  NIH  not  renew  funds  for  this  grant. 

PCRM  Doctors  question: 

1.  the  clinical  relevance  of  the  experiments; 

2.  the  inherent  flaws  in  the  experimental  design; 

3.  the  suffering  that  the  animals  will  experience;  and 
3.  the  cost  of  the  experiments 

We  will  briefly  address  each  of  these  issues. 
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The  investigator  claims  that  these  experiments  may  lead  to  information  relevant  to  Huntington's 
disease,  Parkinsonism,  and  spastic  dysphonia.  Current  understanding  of  these  diseases  suggests 
that  this  research  is  irrelevant  to  them. 

The  design  of  these  experiments  is  inherently  flawed.  Experts  question  the  basic  design  of  the 
study.  Using  monkeys,  which  have  limited  vocalization,  as  a  model  for  human  speech  studies, 
will  not  effectively  mimic  conditions  in  humans,  especially  when  the  monkeys  are  not  afflicted 
with  the  diseases  in  question. 

The  experimental  design  may  cause  a  great  deal  of  suffering  among  the  laboratory  animals. 
Experts  feel  that  the  experiment  itself  will  cause  the  animals  to  suffer,  as  will  the  isolated  living 
quarters. 

The  experiments  are  costly.  This  money  might  be  better  spent  on  research  involving  some  of 
the  22  million  people  who  are  actually  afflicted  with  communicative  disorders. 

PCRM  feels  that  these  experiments  do  not  further  the  purpose  for  which  the  NIH  exist,  and 
believes  that  the  committee  should  intervene.  We  therefore  request  that  the  Senate  and  House 
Appropriations  Committees,  as  representatives  of  the  public  interest,  respectfully  consider  this 
record. 
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^feAiigon  Office  •  RO.  Box  17352  »  Washington,  D.C.  20041-0352  •  (202)  543-7780 
ftoiscting  Animak  Since  1877 


TESTIMONY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  HUMANE  ASSOCIATION 
IN  SUPPORT  OF    INCREASED  FUNDING  FOR  THE  BIOLOGI- 
CAL MODELS,   MATERIALS  RESEARCH  PROGRAM,  NATIONAL 
CENTER  FOR  RESEARCH  RESOURCES  AT  THE  NIH  FOR  FY '92 


SUBMITTED  TO  THE  HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
Labor,   Health  and  Human  Services,   Education  and 
Related  Agencies  FY'92  Appropriations 
Apr  i  I    24 ,    199  1 


BY:       Adele  Douglass,   Director,  Washington  Office 
American  Humane  Association 
322  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.E. 
Washington,   D.C.  20002 


ON  BEHALF  OF 

The  Massachusetts  Society  fo 

to  An  ima I s 
The  American  Society   for  the 

An  ima I s 
Animal   Protection  Institute 
Doris  Day  Animal  League 
National  Alliance  for  Animal 
Humane  Society  of   the  United 


r  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 

Leg  i  s I  a  t  i  on 
States 
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The  American  Humane  Association,  The  Humane  Society  of 
the  U.S.,  The  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals,   the  American  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,   the  Animal  Protection 
Institute,  The  Doris  Day  Animal   League,   and  The  Nation- 
al Alliance  for  Animal   Legislation  request 
appropriations   in   the  amount  of   $26.5  million  for 
FY'92   for   the  Biological   Models  and  Materials  Research 
Program  of   the  National   Center   for  Research  Resources 
at    the  National    Institutes  of  Health. 

The  Biological   Models   and  Materials   Research'  Program 
(BMMR)  was   established   by  NIH   to   fulfill,    in   part  the 
mandate  of  Congress  as  expressed   in   the  Health  Research 
Extension  Act   of   1985    (P.L.   99-158).     This  program  was 
established   to  provide  for   the  development   and  support 
of   non -mamma  I  i an  models,   such  as  cell    systems,  lower 
organisms,    and  non-biological   systems   for  biomedical 
research.     Non-mammalian  model   systems  can,   and  do, 
provide  opportunities  to  advance  the  understanding  of 
biological    processes,   and  may  provide  valuable  insights 
into  mechanisms  of  biological  function. 
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The  FY'88  funding   levels   for  BMMR  were  at  $2,584  mil- 
lion and  they  were   increased   In  FY'89   to  $3.75  million. 
There  was  an   increase   in   funding  to  $5,364  mi  I  I  ion  in 
FY'90.     The  Congress   increased   funding   for  FY ' 9 1  to 
$7,89  million  and   the  budget   request   for  FY'92   is  for 
$8 . 36  million. 

With  this  small   amount   the  BMMR   funds  various  centers, 
awards  grants  and  contracts   for   services   related   to  the 
development  of  non-animal    alternatives   for  biomedical 
research.     BMMR  also  supports   the  AMERICAN  TYPE  CULTURE 
COLLECTION,  which  distributes   100,000  cultures  and 
micro-organisms   to   researchers  each  year.      It  also 
supports  the  Yeast  Genetic  Stock  Center  which  maintains 
and  distributes  over  900  strains  of   the  yeast  Saccharo- 
myces  cerevisiae.     This  yeast   is  used   in  the  complex 
genome  project. 

The  small    increase   in   funding  provided   for  BMMR  in 
FY'90  enabled  the  program  for   the  first   time  to  use 
$749,000  for  an  RFA  (Request   for  Application)   to  award 
8  investigative  grants  on  research  proposals.  The 
increase  in  FY'91  will   enable  BMMR  to   fund   10  addition- 
al  research  grants   in  1992. 
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Of   the  $26.5  million  we  are  requesting,  we  request 
$7,500,000  to  fund  at   least  40   investigative  and  on- 
going grants  at   funding   levels  of  $180,000  (total  cost) 
per  grant . 

We  request  $500,000   in  order  to  fund  a  small  grants 
program  for   10  grants,    at   $50,000   (total    cost)  per 
grant,    for    innovative  high   risk  projects. 

In  addition  BMMR  should   fund  activities  such  as  im- 
provement  in  facilities  that  are  for  non-mammalian 
systems,    such  as  marine  organisms.     As  a   follow-up  to  a 
1985   report   by   the  National   Academy  of   Sciences,  a 
group  of  marine  and   fresh  water  scientists 
participated   in  a  Marine  Life  Resources  Workshop  held 
at  Duke  University   in  1988.     The  recommendation  of 
these  scientists  was  to  fund  facilities  improvement. 
We  understand   that    the  National   Association   for  Marine 
Laboratories  recommends  at    least  $10  million  dollars  to 
fund   this   facilities   improvement  program. 

We  would  also  request  an  additional  $1,500,000  to  cover 
increased  costs. 
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Those  of  us   in   the  animal    protection  community  strongly 
support   the  development,    validation   ana  use  of  alter- 
natives  to  animals   in   testing   (the  term  alternatives 
refers   to   the   reduction  of   the  numbers  of  animals  used, 
refinement  of   protocol    to   reduce  pain  and  suffering  and 
replacement  of   animals  with  appropriate  non-animal 
models).     The  Congress  has  suooorted   research   into  the 
development   of   alternatives    in   the  past   and  we  hope 
.vi  i  I    continue   to  do   so   by    increasing   the   funding  levels 
for   this  worthwhile  program. 
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STATEMENT  BY  R.   BARRY  SLEIGHT  AND  ROY  SNOEYENBOS 
CHRONIC  FATIGUE  SYNDROME  INFORMATION  INSTITUTE,  INC. 
THE  U.    S.   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR,   HEALTH  &  HUMAN  SERVICES,   AND  EDUCATION 


Washington,  D.  C.  R.  Barry  Sleight  /  Roy  Snoeyenbos 

March  27,  1991  P.  0.  Box  30199 

Bethesda,  Maryland  20824 
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WRITTEN  STATEMENT  BY  BARRY  SLEIGHT  AND  ROY  SNOEYENBOS 
TO  THE  HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR-HHS-EDUCATION 

Washington,   D.   C.  March  27,  1991 

Subject:   The  Need  to  Expand  Dept.   of  Health  and  Human  Services 
Activities  Related  to  Chronic  Fatigue  Syndrome 
(Chronic  Fatigue-Immune  Dysfunction  Syndrome) 

Mr.   Chairman,   we  provide  this  testimony  as  individual 
patients  with  Chronic  Fatigue  Syndrome,   or  CFS,   and  also  in 
cooperation  with  nearly  400  patient  support  groups  and  national 
organizations  involved  in  matters  related  to  this  illness.  This 
disease  has  also  been  known  by  other  names,   including  Chronic 
Epstein-Barr  Virus  Syndrome,   or  CEBV,   and  Chronic  Fatigue  Immune 
Dysfunction  Syndrome,   or  CFIDS. 

The  1990  Labor-HHS-Education  Appropriations  Bill  was 
accompanied  by  a  report,   number  101-591,   which  contained  related 
language.     The  National  Institutes  of  Health,   the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control,   and  the  Social  Security  Administration  were 
again  urged  or  requested,   as  in  previous  years,   to  improve 
activities  related  to  CFS.     Our  continuing  thanks  to  this 
Committee,   and  its  able  staff,   for  leadership  in  the  Federal 
public  health  response  to  this  disease. 

A  small  CDC  surveillance  program  continues,   and  has  recently 
been  augmented  by  related  research  studying  the  blood  and  immune 
systems  of  some  patients  with  this  illness.       A  CDC  document  has 
called  CFS  an  "emerging  epidemic." 

The  case  definition  used  by  the  CDC  in  its  research  includes 
many  of  the  major  symptoms  that  our  patient  population  suffers 
with:   fever,   sore  throat,   swollen  and  painful  lymph  nodes,  muscle 
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weakness  and  aches,   fatigue,   headaches,   joint  pain,  sleep 
disturbances,   fatigability  upon  exercise,   and  neurological 
problems.     This  definition  has  intentionally  been  kept  narrow  for 
research  purposes;   there  are  over  twenty  other  symptoms  listed  in 
the  medical  literature  for  this  disease. 

The  most  severely  disabled  patients  are  bedridden  for  an 
indeterminate  period.     Other  patients  experience  a  varying 
pattern  of  disability,  which  may  fluctuate  over  time.  Total 
recovery  is  very  rare;  people  get  ill  with  CFS  and  stay  that  way. 

America  continues  to  pay  increasing  social  and  economic 
costs  of  this  disease  as  lost  jobs,   productivity,   and  tax 
receipts,   and  broken  homes,   bankruptcies,   and  increased  health 
care  and  disability  costs.     Typically,   a  person  becomes  sick  with 
Chronic  Fatigue  Syndrome,   is  quickly  fired  from  work  or  forced  to 
resign,   and  then  has  no  health  or  disability  insurance  at  a  time 
of  great  medical  expenses.     When  health  insurance  is  available, 
it  usually  will  not  cover  any  treatments  or  therapies  for  this 
illness,   as  the  health  insurance  industry  deems  these  treatments 
"experimental . " 

Patients  continue  to  encounter  a  variety  of  difficulties  in 
obtaining  approval  for  Social  Security  disability  benefits. 
Congressional  caseworkers  continue  to  handle  numerous  requests 
from  constituents  with  CFS  for  assistance  in  receiving  benefits. 

Patients  also  find  that  there  is  essentially  no 
institutional  or  respite  care  available  for  this  illness.  They 
often  need  a  residential-care  facility  where  they  can  go  to  be 
cared  for,  as  they  are  often  too  sick  to  care  for  themselves. 
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Biomedical  researchers  have  been  providing  increasing 
information  in  areas  related  to  CFS  and  are  increasingly  focusing 
on  untoward  outcomes,   as  we  will  note. 

Many  irregularities  have  been  documented  in  CFS  patients, 
including  heart  and  breathing  irregularities,   and  abnormal  muscle 
metabolism  and  structure. 

Brain,   neurological,   and  cognitive  irregularities  have  also 
been  shown,   via  neurometric  testing  and  new  technologies 
including  CAT,   PET,   SPECT,   BEAM,   and  MRI  scanning. 

This  illness  was  once  thought  to  be  caused  by  the  Epstein- 
Barr  virus,   but  the  Director  of  the  NIAID  summarized  part  of 
recent  research  thought  two  years  ago  when  he  testified  to  this 
Committee  that  the  connection  to  this  virus  is  "weak  at  best." 

During  1990  three  virus  types  or  groups  combined  with 
genetic  predisposition  have  continued  to  be  suggested  by 
researchers  as  possibly  being  involved  in  some  way  in  the  Chronic 
I     Fatigue  Syndrome: 

•  Human  Herpesvirus  6    (HHV-6) ,   also  known  as  HBLV; 

•  a  retrovirus,   of  the  same  group  of  viruses  that 
includes  HIV,   the  so-called  "AIDS  virus";  and, 

•  several  enteroviruses. 
Research  continues  to  document  that  CFS  is  a  disease  which 

involves  the  immune  system.     Since  the  early  1980s,   a  variety  of 
biomedical  research  has  reported  immunologic  irregularities  and 
associated  metabolic  defects  in  CFS. 

A  short  CFS  workshop  was  held  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  earlier  this  month.     NIH  staff  reported  that 
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irregularities  are  found  in  T-cells,  B-cells,  Natural  Killer 
cells,   inununoglobulins ,   and  other  inunune  components,   and  a 
consensus  of  the  conference  was  that  the  illness  typically 
includes  some  immune  abnormality  as  a  trigger.     One  workshop 
presenter  said  that  CFS  can  be  characterized  as  "a  runaway 
up-regulation  of  the  immune  system." 

In  years  past,   the  director  of  the  NIAID  has  reported  to 
this  Committee  that  "it  seems  likely  that  CFS  is  triggered  by  an 
infectious  agent,  probably  a  virus,  which  grows  in  lymphoid 
tissue  and  results  in  immune  dysfunction"  and  that  "immunological 
abnormalities  can  be  the  direct  result  of  viral  destruction  of 
lymphoid  cells,  with  the  result  dependent  upon  the  subset  of 
cells  preferentially  infected  by  the  virus  and  the  immunogenetic 
constitution  of  the  infected  individual."     The  director  of  the 
CDC  similarly  reported  that  CFS  involves  "immunologic 
abnormalities,   such  as  specific  antibody  or  natural  killer  cell 
deficiencies . " 

During  1990,   evidence  of  a  retrovirus,   of  the  same  group  of 
viruses  that  includes  the  AIDS  virus,  was  found  in  some  patients 
with  CFS  via  four  different  biomedical  research  technologies. 
The  CDC  public  information  pamphlet  on  CFS  says  that  the  disease 
involves  "an  inherent  or  acquired  immunologic  abnormality." 

At  the  same  NIH  workshop  mentioned  above,  researchers 
discussed  the  great  need  for  additional,  coordinated  research 
into  disorders  that  are  very  similar  to  CFS.     These  include  the 
rheumatologic  disorders  fibromyalgia  and  Lyme  disease.     Due  to 
inadequate  laboratory  diagnostic  tools,  in  at  least  some  cases 
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it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  these  diseases  from  each  other. 
Blood  tests  for  Lyme  disease  have  very  high  rates  of  false- 
positive  and  false-negative  results;   in  the  absence  of  better 
testing,   CFS  and  Lyme  disease  are  often  indistinguishable. 

In  recent  years,   there  has  been  increasing  public  and  media 
attention  focused  on  this  disease  problem.     During  1990,  dozens 
of  newspapers  and  magazines  carried  stories  on  this  issue, 
including  a  November  cover  story  in  Newsweek  magazine. 

Interest  in  this  disease  continues  to  be  very  great. 
Inquiries  to  the  CDC  related  to  this  disease  have  been  running  at 
a  rate  of  one  to  several  thousand  per  month,   and  the  NIAID  Office 
of  Communications  has  reported  that  inquiries  about  CFS  are 
second  only  to  AIDS. 

There  remains  no  Federal  government  data  on  the  incidence  or 
prevalence  of  CFS.     However,   results  of  studies  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,   if  applied  to  the  U.   S.,   suggest  that  this  disease 
is  affecting  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans.     If  similarly 
applied,   a  German  prospective  study  implies  that  well  over 
2,000,000  Americans  may  be  afflicted.     A  CDC  surveillance  program 
document  on  CFS  said  that  "the  major  justification  for  initiating 
surveillance  is  to  address  public  health  concerns  about  a 
possible  epidemic  of  the  syndrome  in  the  U.  S." 

We  applaud  the  Federal  response  to  Chronic  Fatigue 
Syndrome;  however,   this  response  should  be  dramatically  increased 
to  meet  the  challenge  posed  by  the  chronic  nature  of  this  disease 
and  the  likely  large  numbers  of  Americans  that  may  become  ill. 

We  continue  to  be  concerned  that  the  activities  of  the 
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Public  Health  Service  regarding  CFS  continue  to  be  less  than  is 
consistent  with  an  "emerging  epidemic."     The  National  Institute 
of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases  has  slowly  expanded  its 
related  extramural  research  activities,  but  still  funds  only 
three  extramural  research  grants  directly  related  to  CFS.  Many 
more  worthy  research  projects  remain  approved  but  unfunded.  The 
CDC  Division  of  Viral  Diseases  lacks  earmarked  funding  to  carry 
out  basic  studies  on  CFS. 

We  offer  a  number  of  recommendations  to  the  Congress  to 
improve  activities  of  the  Public  Health  Service  related  to 
Chronic  Fatigue  Syndrome,   summarized  as  follows: 

•  To  better  define  and  characterize  the  CFS  epidemic,   the  Centers 
for  Disease  Control   (CDC)   should  continue  and  expand  its 
surveillance  and  epidemiology  activities.  Expansion  should 
include  four  more  surveillance  sites,  at  $2,364,000  for  a  total 
of  eight  sites,  and  should  include  case  control  studies  in  all 
surveillance  sites,   at  $300,000  per  site.  CDC  should  also  conduct 
related  follow-on  immunologic  studies,  virologic  studies, 
rheumatologic  studies,  genetic  studies,  toxic  studies,  and  long- 
term  followup  studies  of  patients  identified  in  the  surveillance 
program,  at  $300,000  per  site. 

•  To  continue  to  respond  to  the  very  large  volume  of  public 
inquiries  about  CFS,  the  CDC  should  expand  its  informational 
activities,  at  $1,250,000. 

•  To  promote  extramural  research  into  CFS,  the  National  Institute 
of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases  should  expand  the  current 
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program  of  university-affiliated  regional  centers  for  CFS 
research  at  $960,000  for  two  additional  centers;  should  expand 
extramural  activities  in  the  States,   communities,   and  in  areas  of 
greatest  concentration  of  CFS;  and  should  issue  more  RFAs  in 
areas  such  as  etiology,   natural  history,  pathophysiology, 
clinical  treatment,   interplay  with  allergy,  neurological 
involvement,  and  genetic  predisposition. 

•  To  provide  leadership  in  CFS  research,   the  Institute  should 
develop  standard  CFS  specimen  handling  techniques,  specimen  and 
reagent  banks,  specific  assays,  and  gene  sequencing,  at  $500,000; 
should  identify  immunologic  markers  in  CFS,   at  $500,000;  and 
should  develop  model  clinical  care  protocols  ($500,000). 

•  To  help  assess  the  impact  of  CFS  on  the  nation  and  provide 
public  policy  guidance  for  the  future,   the  Public  Health  Service 
should  provide  a  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  public  health 
impact  of  CFS,   and  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  should  provide  a 
report  to  the  Congress  on:    (1)   care  issues  related  to  CFS, 
including  providing  access  to  primary,  acute,  and  long-term 
care  services,   and  covering  catastrophic  costs  of  long-term 
care,    (2)   CFS  family  support  service  needs,   and   (3)  needs 

for  training  and  education  of  professionals  involved  in  caring 
for  CFS  patients. 

Our  great  thanks  again  to  this  Committee  for  leadership  in 
biomedical  research  into  Chronic  Fatigue  Syndrome. 
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BACKGROUND 

Mr.   Chairman,   and  Committee  Members:     My  name  is  Jack 
Higgins.     I  greatly  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  this 
statement  to  the  Subcommittee  to  discuss  the  need  for  support  of 
the  resources  necessary  to  implement  the  Chief  Financial  Officers 
Act  of  1990    ("CFO  Act"). 

I  am  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Government  Liaison  of 
the  Financial  Executives  Institute,   a  professional  association  of 
over  13,500  senior  financial  executives  from  7,000  major  companies 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Mr.   Chairman,   the  CFO  Act  was  passed  by  Congress  as  a  step 
down  the  lengthy  road  toward  federal  financial  management  reform. 
The  need  for  such  reform  is  great.     In  testimony  before  Congress, 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  Director  Richard  Darman  conceded 
that  management  problems  in  the  federal  government  are  enormous  and 
that  mismanagement  could  ultimately  "affect  the  basis  for 
confidence  in  democratic  government."     The  budget  crises  facing  the 
nation  —  multibillion  dollar  deficits  —  leaves  the  federal 
government  little  choice  but  to  adopt  responsible  financial 
management  policies. 

Until  the  passage  of  the  CFO  Act,   no  one  entity  was  solely 
vested  with  the  responsibility  for  oversight  of  financial 
management  practices  in  the  federal  government.     Responsibility  for 
this  function  was  segregated  among  a  number  of  Executive  agencies 
and  Congress.     This  resulted  in  fragmented  oversight,   at  best,  and 
negligible  accountability  relative  to  that  normally  found  in  most 
businesses.     This  deplorable  situation  exposed  the  government  to 
even  greater  risks  of  waste,   fraud,   and  abuse.     With  the  federal 
government's  total  operating  budget  currently  in  excess  of  $1 
trillion  annually,  we  who  are  responsible  for  corporate  financial 
management  found  this  situation  completely  incomprehensible  and 
intolerable . 

Responding  to  these  concerns,   the  Congress,   in  the  last  hours 
of  the  101st  Session,   enacted  the  CFO  Act.     This  new  law  provides 
broad  statutory  authority  to  officials  responsible  for  financial 
management  in  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and  in  2  3 
departments  and  executive  agencies.     The  Act  enjoyed  strong 
bipartisan  support  in  both  the  House  and  Senate,   and  the 
Administration  has  expressed  a  strong  commitment  to  its 
implementation . 


PROVISIONS  OF  CFO  ACT 

While  the  CFO  Act  creates  new  reporting  responsibilities  for 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,   the  General  Accounting  Office, 
and  individual  Inspector  Generals,   it  is  the  new  responsibilities 
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of  the  Executive  agencies  that  I  bring  to  your  attention  today. 
The  new  responsibilities  of  departments  and  agencies  include  the 
following. 

(1)  The  CFO  Act  directs  that  all  14  cabinet  departments  and  nine 
major  agencies  shall  have  a  Chief  Financial  Officer  who  shall 
report  to  the  agency  head.     Department  CEO's  and  the  CEO's  at 
EPA  and  NASA  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate  and  be  at  executive  level  IV.     The  remaining 
agency  CEO's  shall  be  appointed  by  the  head  of  the  agency  and 
be  career  government  servants. 

(2)  Agency  CEO's  must  possess  demonstrated  ability  in  general 
management  and  knowledge  of  and  extensive  practical  experience 
in  financial  management  practices  in  large  governmental  or 
business  entities. 

(3)  0MB  is  reguired  to  issue  guidelines  on  how  agencies  should 
reorganize  their  financial  management  operations  under  the 
agency  CEO.     Upon  receiving  the  guidelines  from  0MB,   the  head 
of  each  agency  must  submit  a  reorganization  proposal  to  the 
Director  of  0MB.     0MB  has  60  days  to  approve  or  disapprove  the 
proposal  and  notify  the  head  of  the  agency. 

(4)  Not  later  than  June  30  of  each  year,   each  department  and 
agency  shall  prepare  and  have  audited  financial  statements  for 
their  revolving  funds,   trust  funds,   and  commercial  activities 
for  the  preceding  fiscal  year.     It  also  reguires  six 
departments,   two  administrations,   and  two  services  to  prepare 
agency-wide  financial  statements  on  a  test  pilot  basis.  The 
statements  are  intended  to  identify  financial  weaknesses  and 
vulnerabilities  within  agency  operations.     The  statements  and 
audits  for  each  agency  shall  be  submitted  to  0MB  which  shall 
submit  a  final  copy  of  the  reports  to  Congress. 

(5)  Government  Corporations  are  required  to  prepare  financial 
statements  and  audits  each  year.     The  corporations  must  also 
submit  an  annual  management  report  to  Congress  not  later  than 
180  days  after  the  end  of  their  fiscal  year. 


APPROPRIATION  SUBCOMMITTEE  ISSUES 

Members  of  Financial  Executives  Institute's  Committee  on 
Government  Liaison  are  very  concerned  about  the  level  of  resources 
directed  to  implement  this  new  law.     We  have  prepared  the  following 
suggested  questions  which  we  urge  you  to  pose  to  agency  heads  under 
your  Subcommittee's  jurisdiction.     We  have  also  taken  this 
opportunity  to  prepare  elements  of  what  we  perceive  to  be  the 
appropriate  response  by  the  departments. 
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(1)     Question:     Has  your  agency  identified  a  Chief  Financial 

Officer  and  Deputy  Chief  Financial  Officer  in  accordance  with 
the  CFO  Act  of  1990? 

Suggested  Response:     By  this  time,  all  departments  and 
agencies  should  have  identified  Chief  Financial  Officers. 

The  CFO  Act  directs  that  departments  and  major  agencies  shall 
have  a  Chief  Financial  Officer  who  shall  report  directly  to 
the  agency  head.     Each  of  these  CFOs  will  have  a  deputy  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  head  of  the  agency  and  have  a  career 
reserved  position  in  the  Senior  Executive  Service.  Sixteen 
of  the  23  agency  Chief  Financial  Officers  are  to  receive 
compensation  at  the  executive  level  IV. 

This  new  law  was  not  seen  as  a  vehicle  to  simply  elevate 
current  incumbents  to  a  new  senior  level.     Framers  of  the  CFO 
Act  envisioned  the  cabinet  departments  searching  extensively 
for  personnel  with  broad  experience  as  a  senior  financial 
executive  in  a  corporate  or  government  setting.     New  offices 
should  be  developed  separating  the  finance  function  from  other 
administrative  responsibilities  of  a  federal  agency. 
Additionally,   the  office  of  the  CFO  should  have  adequate 
manpower  and  budgetary  support  to  successfully  carry  out  its 
mission. 


(2)     Question:     What  is  the  background  and  experience  of  your  Chief 
Financial  Officer  and  what  authority  does  this  individual  hold? 

Suggested  Response:     All  Chief  Financial  Officers  should 
possess  demonstrated  ability  in  general  management  and 
knowledge  of  and  extensive  practical  experience  in  financial 
management  in  large  governmental  or  business  entities. 
Section  902(a)   of  title  31  prescribes  the  authority  and 
functions  of  the  agency  CFO.     They  include: 

A.  Report  directly  to  the  head  of  the  agency  regarding 
financial  management  matters; 

B.  Oversee  all  financial  management  activities  relating  to 
the  programs  and  operations  of  the  agency; 

C.  Develop  and  maintain  an  integrated  accounting  and 
financial  management  system,   including  financial 
reporting  and  internal  controls; 

D.  Recommend  to  the  head  of  the  agency  individuals  to  be 
selected  as  the  Deputy  CFO; 

E.  Direct,  manage,   and  provide  policy  guidance  and  oversight 
of  agency  financial  management  personnel,  activities  and 
operations  in  the  areas  of  implementing  the  five-year 
financial  management  plan  prepared  by  the  0MB  Director, 
recruitment  of  financial  management  personnel,  systems 
design,   and  asset  management  systems; 
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F.  Prepare  and  transmit  an  annual  report  to  the  agency  head 
and  the  Director  of  0MB,  which  includes  an  analysis  of 
the  status  of  financial  management  in  the  agency, 
including  any  annual  financial  statement  and  audit 
report,  and  a  summary  of  the  report  on  internal 
accounting  and  control  systems ; 

G.  Monitor  the  financial  execution  of  the  budget  of  the 
agency  in  relation  to  actual  expenditures  and  prepare 
timely  performance  reports;  and 

H.  Review,  on  a  biennial  basis,  the  fees,  royalties,  rents 
and  other  charges  imposed  by  the  agency  for  services  and 
things  of  value  it  provides  and  make  recommendations  on 
revising  those  charges  to  reflect  costs  incurred  by  the 
agency  in  providing  the  services. 

(3)     Question:     What  steps  have  been  taken  to  prepare  the 
department's  financial  statements? 

Suggested  Response:     Section  303(a)   of  the  Act  amends 
Subchapter  II  of  chapter  35  of  title  31,  U.S.   Code,   by  adding 
a  new  section  3515.     Section  3515(a)   requires  agencies  to 
prepare  financial  statements  by  March  31,   1992  and  each  year 
thereafter,   for  agency  revolving  and  trust  funds  and  for 
agency  offices,  bureaus,   and  activities  which  performed 
substantial  commercial  functions  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year. 

Section  3515(b)   requires  that  financial  statements  reflect  the 
overall  financial  position  of  the  agency  revolving  funds, 
trust  funds,   and  offices,  bureaus  and  activities  covered  by 
the  statement,   results  of  operations,   cash  flows  or  changes  in 
financial  position,   and  a  reconciliation  to  the  budget  of  the 
agency. 

The  standards  necessary  for  consistent  development  of 
departmental  financial  statements  are  still  being  prepared  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and  the  Federal  Government 
Accounting  Standards  Advisory  Committee.     Agency  heads  should 
note  their  responsibilities  in  this  area  and  discuss  the 
detail  of  guidance  received  from  0MB  and  the  agencies 
timetable  to  prepare  such  statements. 


(4)     Question:     What  level  of  funding  and  personnel   (FTE)  has  been 
identified  to  fulfill  the  CFO  function? 

Suggested  Response:     The  Financial  Executives  Institute  does 
not  recommend  a  level  of  funding  or  personnel  necessary  to 
perform  this  function  in  each  department  or  agency.  The 
subcommittee  should  ensure,  however,  that  the  agency  head  has 
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thoroughly  considered  the  enormous  undertaking  required  to 
establish  appropriate  financial  systems  and  controls  and  to 
prepare  annual  financial  statements.     The  key  responsibilities 
of  these  offices  will  include: 

A.  Implementing  government-wide,  uniform  accounting 
standards ; 

B.  Issuing  annual  financial  statements; 

C.  Planning  long  range  for  financial  accounting  and 
reporting  systems; 

D.  Establishing  federal  financial  management  policies, 
practices,  and  internal  controls; 

E.  Providing  guidance  to  and  assisting  federal  program 
managers  in  implementing  integrated  accounting  systems 
and  procedures; 

F.  Reviewing  financial  audit  reports  and  responses  and 
reporting  material  weaknesses  to  the  agency  head  and 
Congress ; 

G.  Providing  guidance  and  consent  on  the  appointment  and 
evaluation  of  financial  managers  within  the  department; 
and 

H.  Establishing  training  standards  for  financial 
professionals  throughout  the  department. 


CONCLUSION 

Again,   let  me  restate  our  view  that  enactment  of  the  Chief 
Financial  Officers  Act  of  1990  was  not  meant  to  simply  codify 
"business  as  usual."     Framers  of  the  CFO  Act  called  for  fundamental 
reform  of  the  federal  government's  financial  management  practices. 
These  reforms  included:    (1)  appointment  of  senior  financial 
executives  named  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  but 
selected  on  solid  experience  in  the  financial  management  arena;  (2) 
departmental  CFOs  supported  by  deputies  with  years  of  proven 
financial  experience  in  government  entities;    (3)   adequate  funding 
and  manpower  to  perform  enhanced  financial  responsibilities;  (4) 
preparation  of  financial  statements;  and  (5)   audit  of  agency 
financial  practices  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  and  Inspector 
Generals. 

The  corporate  financial  executive  community  calls  upon  the 
Appropriation  Subcommittees  of  the  House  and  Senate  Appropriation 
Committees  to  ensure  that  the  provisions  of  the  CFO  Act  are  carried 
out  to  the  fullest  intent  of  the  law.     If  you  require  further 
information,  please  contact  Kevin  Sabo,  FEI's  Manager  of  Government 
Relations,   at  202-659-3700. 
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Local  2707  -  AF.G.E 
Washington,  D.C 


statement  of  Helene  K.  Frank,  R.N.,  B.A.,  CO. H.N. 
President,  Federal  Professional  Nurses  Association 
Local  2707,  American  Federation  of  Government  Employees 
Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services 
and  Education  and  Related  Agencies 
of  the 

House  Appropriations  Committee 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.  C. 


April  1991 
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Mr.  Chairman: 

I  am  Helene  Frank  and  I  represent  the  full-time  Federal 
occupational  health  nurses  who  staff  the  government's  Public 
Health  Units.    Thank  you  for  affording  us  the  opportunity  to 
submit  this  testimony  regarding  the  provision  of  health  care  to 
Federal  employees. 

We  nurses  are  sorry  to  report  that,  despite  the  efforts  of 
this  Committee,  another  year  has  passed  with  no  improvement  in  the 
fate  of  the  Public  Health  Service  nurses.     In  fact,  the  quality  of 
government  employee  health  care  continues  to  deteriorate  and  the 
job  security  of  the  full-time  Federal  nurses  who  staff  the  PHS 
Units  is  in  more  serious  jeopardy  today  than  when  we  last  reported 
to  you. 

One  year  ago  after  we  nurses  submitted  testimony  to  you, 
the  Committee  adopted  Report  language  advising  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  of  your  continuing  concern  that  PHS,  in 
its  efforts  to  restructure  its  Federally  staffed  occupational 
health  program,  should  protect  the  rights  of  the  career  employees 
who  staff  the  health  units.    The  Committee  expressed  skepticism 
that  the  plan  to  reassign  nurses  in  the  Washington,  D.C.  area,  and 
to  designate  them  as  resource  nurses,  will  prove  cost-effective. 
The  Committee  encouraged  PHS  to  provide  at  least  one  full-time 
Federal/Career  employee  at  each  health  unit. 

The  Department  has  not  complied  with  the  Committee's 
directions. 

This  Committee  has  consistently  advised  the  Department  of 
its  conviction  that  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  Federal 
employees  for  PHS  to  continue  to  operate  health  units  throughout 
the  Government  under  reimbursable  agreements  and  to  staff  these 
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health  units  with  at  least  one  full-time  Federal  occupational 
health  professional  position. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  past  years,  HHS  has  persisted  in  the 
effort  to  implement  its  Resource  Nurse  Proposal,  a  scheme  to 
remove  several  Federal  nurses  from  the  units  where  they  serve  in 
the  Washington,  D.C.  area  and  to  replace  them  with  private 
contract  personnel. 

The  Union  has  tried  repeatedly,  but  without  success,  to  get 
the  Department  to  acknowledge  and  respect  the  directions  of  this 
Committee.     Finally,  faced  with  the  threat  of  imminent 
implementation  of  the  Resource  Nurse  Proposal,  the  Union  filed  an 
unfair  labor  practice  charge  against  the  Department.     The  matter 
was  resolved  by  the  Federal  Labor  Relations  Authority. 

Meanwhile,  the  nursing  crisis  worsens.     The  level  of  full- 
time  Federal  occupational  health  nurses  nationwide  continues  to 
decline.     An  expert  panel,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Department 
of  HHS  (Secretary's  Commission  on  Nursing  July  1988)  has  concluded 
that  the  widespread  shortage  of  RNs  persists;  that  the  shortage  is 
critical;  and  that  it  is  adversely  affecting  the  quality  of 
patient  care.     To  alleviate  the  shortage,  the  panel  recommends 
that  immediate  action  be  taken  to  improve  both  nurse  compensation 
and  the  nursing  working  environment  so  as  to  discourage  RNs  from 
abandoning  their  nursing  careers. 

Yet,  ignoring  these  findings  and  recommendations,  HHS  has 
committed  itself  to  a  policy  of  privatization,  a  policy  which  has 
already  caused  a  serious  loss  of  qualified  nursing  personnel  and  a 
steady  decline  in  the  quality  of  health  care  provided  to  Federal 
employees . 

Consistent  with  its  campaign  to  discredit  and  get  rid  of  the 
Federal  occupational  health  nurse,  the  Occupational  Health 
Managers  appear  to  have  adopted  a  more  aggressive, 
non-compromising  approach  in  their  evaluation  of  the  Federal 
nurses'  annual  performances.     For  instances,  several  Federal 
nurses  have  "coincidently"  received  their  lowest  ratings  in  years, 
despite  no  actual  diminution  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

The  Department's  action,  we  believe,  places  the  health  of 
government  workers  at  risk.    While  the  demand  for  the  specialized 
services  of  occupational  health  nurses  continues  to  grow,  the 
Department  insists  on  replacing  full-time  Federal  nurses  with 
private  contract  nurses.     The  use  of  contract  nurses  to  staff 
Public  Health  Units  is  the  reason  for  the  deterioration  in  the 
quality  of  health  care  that  government  workers  receive  in  the 
workplace. 
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Most  contract  nurses  lack  the  essential  skills  of  the 
occupational  health  nurse.    These  skills  —  according  to  the 
American  Association  of  Occupational  Health  Nurses  —  are  derived 
from  several  disciplines  in  the  health  sciences,  including 
nursing,  medicine,  safety,  industrial  hygiene,  toxicology, 
administration,  and  public  health  epidemiology. 

Furthermore,  most  contract  nurses  are  temporary  employees. 
They  do  not  stay  long  at  any  one  agency.     They  do  not  get  to  know 
the  employees  and  their  environment.    Consequently,  there  is  no 
continuity  in  patient  care.    Contract  nurses  receive  little  or  no 
supervision  or  evaluation.    They  develop  no  institutional  loyalty. 
They  do  not  care  about  the  future  of  the  occupational  health 
program.    And  to  top  it  all,  they  cost  the  government  more  than  we 
do.     The  most  recent  Department  statistics  which  we  have  been  able 
to  obtain  demonstrate  clearly  that  there  is  no  cost  efficiency 
gained  by  hiring  contract  nurses  to  replace  us. 

In  fact,  the  Administration's  effort  to  privatize  the 
delivery  of  health  care  to  Federal  employees  by  replacing  Federal 
full-time  occupational  health  nurses  with  inexperienced,  transient 
contract  nurses  continues  to  be  a  costly  failure.     Supply  side 
economics  has  no  place  in  our  health  units.     The  privatization  of 
our  specialized  occupational  health  services  is  directly 
responsible  for  the  measurable  decline  in  the  quality  of  health 
care  government  workers  now  receive  on  the  job.     In  our  view, 
privatization  is  an  abdication  of  responsibility  by  the  Department 
rather  than  a  commitment  to  better  care  for  Federal  employees. 

Privatization  simply  has  not  worked  in  the  Public  Health 
Service.    The  scarcity  of  qualified  contract  nurses  has  created  a 
serious  personnel  crisis.     Public  Health  Units  throughout  this 
Region,  including  those  in  the  Washington,  D.C.  area,  frequently 
are  understaffed.    Relief  nurses  are  hard  to  find. 

Furthermore,  the  Department  has  yet  to  institute  a  screening 
process  to  insure  that  contract  nurses  are  qualified  in 
occupational  health  nursing.    As  a  consequence,  when  contract 
nurses  are  assigned  to  Public  Health  Units,  the  number  of  clients 
served  declines.     Federal  workers  do  not  use  Public  Health  Units 
as  frequently  when  contract  nurses  are  on  duty,  instead  deferring 
their  care  to  those  times  full-time  occupational  health  nurses  are 
available.    As  a  result,  employee  productivity  suffers.    We  think 
that  a  loss  of  confidence  has  developed.    Government  workers 
recognize  the  poor  quality  of  health  care  that  privatization 
provides.     Within  the  past  year,  numerous  Federal  agencies  have 
protested  as  well  the  dramatic  increase  in  the  cost  of 
privatization. 
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PHS  officials  admit  privately  that  privatization  of  public 
health  services  cannot  be  justified  either  on  the  basis  of 
efficient  public  health  practices  or  by  the  claim  of  potential 
cost  savings.     Nevertheless,  the  Department  continues  to  foist 
privatization  on  government  employees  with  the  promise  that 
savings  will  be  realized  by  contracting  out  nursing  services  under 
0MB    Circular  A-76. 

These  "savings"  are  specious;  they  have  never  materialized. 
In  fact,  the  General  Accounting  Office  testified  that  there  is  no 
proof  that  privatization  saves  money  or  promotes  efficiency. 

We  believe  that  it  is  more  costly  for  the  Government  to 
contract  out  occupational  health  nursing  services  than  to  have 
full-time  Federal  nurses  perform  them.     Moreover,  serious  doubts 
have  been  raised  regarding  the  quality  of  care  provided  by 
privatization  of  public  health  nursing  services.     The  propriety  of 
contracting  out  these  services  needs  to  be  thoroughly  studied. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  resources  of  our  small  Union 
are  very  limited.     We  nurses  are  no  match  in  size  or  strength  for 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  which  thus  far  has 
shown  neither  compassion  for  our  position  nor  respect  for  your 
authority.     We  are  compelled,  therefore,  to  request  your 
assistance,  once  again,  for  ourselves  and  for  the  government 
employees  we  serve. 

We  urge  this  Committee  to  include  language  in  your  Report 
prohibiting  the  reassignment  of  full-time  Federal  nurses  from  the 
PHS  Units  where  they  serve  in  the  Washington,  D.C.  area  in  order 
to  replace  them  with  contract  personnel.     We  also  request  that  the 
Committee  adopt  language  disagreeing  to  any  proposed  reduction  in 
full-time  nursing  positions  for  fiscal  year  1992  to  comply  with 
0MB  Circular  A-76  management  initiatives. 

We  request  further  that  you  direct  the  Department  to  submit 
a  report  to  the  Committee  which  shall  include  an  assessment  of 
the  impact  of  contracting  out  nursing  services  on  the  quality  of 
health  services  provided  to  government  workers  at  the  worksite,  as 
well  as  a  comparison  of  the  estimated  versus  actual  savings  for  A- 
76  studies  performed  over  the  past  five  years. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  nurses  want  you  to  know  how  deeply 
we  appreciate  the  Committee's  efforts  to  preserve  the  quality  of 
health  care  for  Federal  employees,  and  we  are  thankful  as  well  for 
the  concern  you  have  shown  for  our  welfare. 
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Proposed  Appropriations  Committee 
Report  Language 


Federal  employees  occupational  health 

The  Committee  believes  the  Public  Health  Service 
proposal  to  reassign  Division  of  Federal  Employee 
Occupational  Health  Nurses  in  the  Washington,  D.C.  area, 
and  to  designate  these  nurses  as  resource  nurses, 
contravenes  the  express  direction  of  this  Committee  that 
Government  health  units  be  staffed  with  full-time  Federal 
occupational  health  professional  positions.  Therefore, 
the  Committee  directs  that  the  Public  Health  Service 
suspend  implementation  of  these  reassignments  pending 
study  of  the  advisability  of  contracting  out  nursing 
services . 

Moreover,  the  budget  submitted  by  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  has  requested  reductions  to 
reflect  savings  anticipated  as  a  result  of  contracting  out 
certain  activities  to  private  industry  pursuant  to  0MB 
Circular  A-76.     The  Committee  is  concerned  that  these 
proposed  "savings"  may  never  materialize.  Furthermore, 
the  Committee  has  serious  doubts  regarding  the 
propriety  of  privatizing  the  provision  of  occupational 
health  nursing  services. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Committee  does  not  agree  to 
the  requested  reductions  for  A-76  management  initiatives. 
Within  the  available  budget  authority  provided  the  various 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
those  positions  which  were  proposed  for  reduction  shall 
remain  available  for  full-time  Federal  nursing  personnel. 

The  Department  is  directed  to  submit  a  report  within 
90  days  on  the  impact  to  date  of  contracting  out  on  the 
quality  of  health  care  provided  Federal  employees.  This 
report  should  also  contain  a  comparison  of  the  estimated 
versus  actual  savings  for  A-76  studies  performed  over  the 
past  five  years. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee:  4/23/91 

I  am  Joanna  Kister,  Home  Economics  Director  with  the  Ohio  Department  of  Education.  I 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  offer  this  written  testimony  on  behalf  of  the  Home 
Economics  Education  Division  of  the  American  Vocational  Association.  In  this  written 
testimony  we  address  issues  raised  by  the  justification  statements  in  the  President's 
budget  and  speak  to  the  need  for  restoration  of  the  $38.5  million  for  Consumer  and 
Homemaking  Education,  Title  III-B,  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  and  Applied  Technology 
Education  Act  Amendments  of  1990,  P.L.  101-392. 

0MB  PROPOSED  BUDGET  CONCERNS  ADDRESSED 

The  1992  budget  proposal  states  that  the  Department  requests  no  funding:     "All  States 
currently  have  active  well-established  consumer  and  homemaking  programs  that  will 
continue  without  direct  Federal  support.    States  use  Federal  Consumer  and  Homemaking 
Education  funds  only  to  supplement  State  and  local  efforts  in  this  area,  and  every 
Federal  dollar  is  matched  by  $20  from  State  and  local  sources.     States  and  localities 
can,  if  they  choose,  continue  these  services  using  funds  from  their  Basic  State 
Grants." 

This  argument  is  flawed  in  several  respects.    The  fact  that  states  have  active, 
well-established  Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education  programs  is  a  result  of  direct 
Federal  support  and  would  not  continue  without  that  support.    While  some  of  these 
programs  may  continue,  they  are  significantly  affected  by  federal  dollars  which  have 
been  targeted  toward  changing  programs  to  meet  societal  needs  and  legislative  goals. 
Further  most  of  the  programs  designated  for  economically  depressed  areas  would  be  cut 
entirely  if  federal  funding  for  Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education  were  discontinued. 

PURPOSE  OF  CONSUMER  AND  HOMEMAKING  EDUCATION 

Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education  is  a  vital  part  of  vocational  education  and  is  the 
only  federally  funded  program  that  is  preventive  and  focuses  on  the  family  by 
preparing  youth  and  adults  for  the  occupation  of  homemaking. 

Congressman  Nick  Rahall  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  said  during 
reauthorization:    "The  Committee  is  aware  of  the  critical  importance  of  early 
childhood  development  in  preparing  tomorrow's  workforce  and  believes  that  the  family 
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is  our  most  important  institution.     The  Committee  believes  that  consumer  and 
homemeJcing  education  is  a  crucial  partner  in  teaching  parenting  skills  to  youth  of 
both  sexes  and  communicating  methods  of  balancing  work,  and  family  in  a  society  vith  an 
expanding  base  of  single  parent  families  and  households  where  both  parents  must  work. 
The  Committee  believes  consumer  and  homemaking  education  can  also  do  much  to  address 
the  problems  of  family  violence,  child  abuse,  and  teen  pregnancy,  and  to  promote 
individual  and  family  health  and  child  nutrition." 

A  Wisconsin  study  concluded  that  the  family  is  a  primary  context  for  the  development 
of  occupational  skills  and  values  and  a  sense  of  personal  work  integration. 

A  study  to  determine  the  relationship  between  the  workplace  and  the  home  in  Texas 
identified  problem  areas  such  as  handling  the  stress  of  the  job,  managing  household 
tasks,  finding  quality  child  care,  dealing  with  guilt,  and  managing  time  and  energy. 
The  researchers  recommended  that  vocational  home  economics  educators  should  provide 
leadership  in  developing  curriculum  and  planning  instructional  programs  which  deal 
with  the  linkage  between  work  and  family. 

Congress,  in  funding  Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education  since  the  Smith  Hughes  Act  of 
1917,  has  recognized  the  relationship  between  a  well-ordered,  quality  home  amd  family 
life  and  productive,  satisfying  work  life.    Work  attitudes  and  values  are  formed  in 
the  home.    Worker  productivity  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  family's  ability  to 
promote  development  of  family  members. 

Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education  programs  strengthen  families  and  help  prevent 
problems  related  to  family  instability,  child  abuse,  substance  abuse,  inadequate 
nutrition,  and  resource  management.    These  problems  have  reached  crises  proportions  in 
some  areas  of  the  country.     Continued  federal  leadership  is  essential  to  maintain  this 
well  established  and  successful  program.    Zero  funding  sends  the  message  that  we  no 
longer  value  families.    This  is  not  the  political,  economic,  or  social  time  for  such  a 
message. 

USE  OF  CONSUMER  AND  HOMEMAKING  EDUCATION  DOLLARS 

The  Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education  dollars  have  been  used  for  innovation  and 
program  improvement.    There  were  no  provisions  for  national  data  collection  under  the 
1984  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act.    However,  data  collected  by  the 
Vocational  Home  Economics  Education  Coalition  which  represents  three  professional 
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associations  and  by  State  Supervisors  of  Vocational  Home  Economics  clearly  show  the 
use  of  funds  for  innovation  and  provide  evidence  of  social  and  economic  outcomes. 

Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education  programs  continue  to  serve  20%  of  the  public 
secondary  school  population.  Four  million  youth  and  adults  are  enrolled.    The  male 
enrollment  has  steadily  increased,  with  the  latest  data  indicating  AOX  male 
enrollment.     Nearly  60%  of  the  secondary  Consumer  and  Homemaking  students  were 
enrolled  in  parenting  education,  family  living,  child  development,  and  nutrition 
education. 

National  Dissemination  of  Programs:    Two  programs  which  were  developed  with  Consumer 
and  Homemaking  Education  dollars  have  been  so  successful  that  they  are  being 
disseminated  nationally. 

1)  GRADS  (Graduation,  Reality,  and  Dual  Role  Skills),  a  school-based  program 
developed  in  Ohio,  is  aimed  at  keeping  pregnant  and  parenting  teens  in  school.  The 
GRADS  program  has  been  selected  for  inclusion  in  the  United  States  Department  of 
Education  National  Diffusion  Network  based  upon  convincing  evidence  of  effectiveness 
to  a  research  review  panel.    Over  85%  of  the  8,250  students  enrolled  in  the  program  in 
Ohio  in  FY  90  graduated  or  reentered  school  last  September.    The  national  retention 
rate  is  A0%  for  this  population.     Consider  both  the  social  and  economics  costs. 
According  to  data  from  the  Center  for  Population  Options,  in  1985  the  United  States 
spent  $16.65  billion  on  families  that  were  begun  when  the  mother  was  a  teenager. 
Pre/post  data  confirm  improvement  in  parenting  knowledge  and  skills.    Connecticut  and 
New  Mexico  have  adopted  the  GRADS  program.    Missouri,  Kansas,  North  Carolina,  Iowa  and 
Pennsylvania  have  scheduled  training  sessions  to  implement  this  program.    Other  states 
are  planning  awareness  conferences.    This  is  evidence  of  the  federal  dollars  impact  in 
preventing  duplication  of  effort.    Texas  served  approximately  11,123  school  age 
pregnant  and  parenting  students,  including  provision  of  child  care  and  other 
supportive  services  in  cooperation  with  other  agencies  including  welfare,  labor,  and 
commerce.    Pennsylvania  provided  a  comprehensive  teen  parenting  program  to  1,869 
youth.    New  Jersey  developed  a  curriculum  for  pregnant  and  parenting  teens.    Over  40 
school  districts  in  Washington  provide  specialized  services  for  pregnant  and  parenting 
teens. 

2)  The  Work  and  Family  Institute  began  in  Minnesota  to  provide  balancing  work  and 
family,  parenting,  stress  management,  and  family  management  skills  to  workers  at  the 
work  site.    Worksite  seminars  help  employees  balance  work  and  family  responsibilities. 
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They  are  offered  though  a  partnership  of  business/industry  and  education.  Company 
spokespersons  note  that  corporate  mission  statements  are  beginning  to  include  family 
and  recognize  the  interrelationship  of  work  and  family  life.    A  single  program  in 
Hississippi  enrolled  3,116  adults  in  classes  for  320  hours.    Twenty-one  states  have 
formed  a  network  to  share  program  development. 

Curriculum  -  Middle  School/Secondary/Postsecondary 

Several  states  in  the  198A-1989  period  of  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act 
used  Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education  funds  to  develop  statewide  curriculum  efforts 
based  on  a  critical  thinking/problem  solving  approach — Visconsin,  Hinnesota,  Ohio, 
Nebraska,  Colorado,  Vashington,  Idaho,  North  Dakota  and  Vest  Virginia.  Vest 
Virginia's  new  curriculum  was  developed  in  response  to  a  statewide  mandate  for 
parenting  curriculum.    Vashington's  curriculum  project,  entitled  "Families  and 
Futures,"  strengthens  the  critical  thinking  ability  of  students  to  recognize  complex 
problems  and  examine  competing  points  of  view  leading  to  problem  solutions  for  issues 
which  impact  individuals,  families,  and  the  world  in  which  we  live.    Texas  updated 
curriculum  to  incorporate  managing  multiple  roles  of  homemakers  and  wage  earners.  The 
curriculum  reflects  how  one's  home  life  affects  the  productivity  of  the  individual  in 
the  marketplace  and  how  that  person's  employment  impacts  on  his/her  family  life. 

Kentucky  developed  a  "Prevention  of  Family  Violence"  curriculum  with  major  topics  such 
as  dating  violence,  spouse  abuse,  rape  risk  reduction,  physical  and  verbal  child 
abuse,  missing  and  exploited  children,  effects  of  media  on  family  violence,  and  abuse 
of  the  elderly.     Several  states  are  using  this  curriculum.    Nebraska  provided  grants 
to  local  schools  to  develop  a  course  entitled  "Families  in  Crisis." 

A  study  of  Consumer  and  Homemaking  graduates  in  Illinois  reported  a  higher  level  of 
competence  in  skills  needed  for  successfully  managing  work  life  and  personal  life, 
specifically  in  decision  making,  time  management,  meeting  family  crisis,  and  food 
selection. 

California  developed  a  core  curriculum  for  a  teacher  education  program  based  on  state 
standards,  including  competencies  for  teaching  special  needs  and  ethnically  diverse 
populations. 

Several  states  have  redirected  curriculum  at  the  middle  school  level.  Utah's 
"Technology,  Life,  Careers"  program  emphasizes  goal  planning  and  career  opportunities 
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to  present  alternatives  to  early  parenthood.  There  is  a  similar  emphasis  on  self 
responsibility  for  life  decisions  in  Michigan's  pre-parenthood  curriculum  and  Ohio's 
new  home  economics  middle  school  resource  guide.    Nineteen  pilot  sites  were  funded  in 
California  for  middle  school  programs.    New  Hampshire's  middle  school  curriculum 
revision  centers  on  developing  a  healthy  self,  family  ecology,  and  resource 
management.    Nevada  conducted  four  statewide  middle  school  teacher  workshops  with 
emphasis  on  critical  thinking,  problem  solving,  and  career  planning.    New  Jersey's 
curriculum  targeted  to  at-risk  youth  emphasizes  learnings  which  reinforce  the  high 
school  proficiency  test  basic  skills  of  reading,  writing,  and  mathematics  as  students 
gain  skills  needed  in  everyday  living. 

Kentucky  expanded  its  consumer  and  family  life  skills  programs  to  include  a  training 
component  for  all  occupations  at  the  postsecondary  level.    This  was  developed  in 
response  to  concerns  expressed  by  employers  for  interpersonal  and  managerial  skills 
needed  by  employees  for  success  in  the  workplace.    All  students  enrolled  in  the 
thirteen  state  vocational  technical  schools  participate  in  the  sixty  hour  course. 
Each  year  6,000  students  benefit  from  this  instruction.    The  program  enrolls  50^ 
males . 

Two  studies  confirm  effectiveness  of  the  Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education  curriculum. 
1989-90  follow-up  data  from  the  North  Carolina  Vocational  Education  Information  System 
found  that  AOX  of  the  Consumer  Homemaking  students  say  the  main  reason  they  stayed  in 
school  was  their  home  economics  program. 

Outreach/Economically  Depressed  Area  Programs 

More  students  were  served  in  economically  depressed  counties  in  Texas  (168,135)  than 
non-economically  depressed  counties  (16,239).    The  enrollment  was  the  greatest  in  the 
areas  of  parenting  education  and  nutrition  and  wellness. 

Of  the  186  school  systems  in  Georgia,  114  are  classified  economically  depressed. 
Assessment  of  local  needs  resulted  in  the  following  priority  issues  being  addressed  in 
Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education  programs:    basic  skills,  teen  pregnancy,  the  working 
family,  child  abuse,  sexually  transmitted  diseases,  and  teen  suicide. 

Seventeen  outreach  projects  in  Pennsylvania  targeted  underserved 

populations — handicapped,  disadvantaged,  single  parents,  and  the  elderly.  The 

majority  of  projects  were  reported  "overenrolled"  with  3,205  adults  served.  North 
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Dakota  provides  community  outreach  activities  in  the  areas  of  healthy  living  and 
balancing  work  and  family. 

A  community  outreach  project  in  Missouri  provides  nutrition  education  and  other 
instructional  programs  to  the  elderly  while  serving  as  a  training  site  for  students 
planning  a  career  in  gerontology. 

Programs  for  low  income,  disadvantaged  populations  in  Denver,  Colorado  are  provided 
through  a  Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education  vocational  grant.    Approximately  1,300 
adults  are  reached  each  month  with  nutrition  information.     leva  and  Hissouri  offer 
programs  for  the  elderly  at  congregate  meal  sites. 

A  Life  Skills  program  at  the  Rankin  County  Correctional  Facility  for  Women  in 
Mississippi  helps  rehabilitate  inmates  through  instruction  in  communication  and 
managing  work  and  family  in  preparation  for  release.  A  similar  program  in  Louisiana 
has  demonstrated  success  in  that  only  one  of  17  participants  needed  additional 
rehabilitation  after  release  from  the  institution. 

Mid-State  Technical  College  in  Visconsin  conducted  a  family  resource  management 
project  to  assist  economically  disadvantaged  persons  who  were  arrears  in  paying  bills 
or  were  referred  by  social  service  agencies.  Four  months  after  completion,  a  utility 
company  reported  a  significant  improvement  in  payments  from  their  clients. 

Family  Life/Parenting  Programs 

Ohio's  Family  Life  program  provides  parenting,  resource  management,  and  job  readiness 
classes  to  families  in  economically  depressed  areas.  A  recent  innovation  In  the 
program  is  the  addition  of  a  family  literacy  component  which  provides  pre-school  books 
to  parents  who  often  learn  to  read  as  they  participate  with  their  children  in  the 
program.    Evaluations  by  university  researchers  using  video  observations  reported 
"impressive  results"  and  that  participants  in  the  parent-child  interaction  classes  are 
showing  progress  at  a  statistically  significant  level  on  almost  all  of  the  variables. 
Communities  saved  $816,000  through  the  return  of  a  child  from  foster  care  to  a  home 
environment  as  a  result  of  the  Family  Life  program.    Iowa  has  a  similar  program  which 
targets  young  minority  mothers  in  subsidized  housing.  Washington  and  Minnesota  focus 
on  families  at  risk  of  child  abuse.  Southeast  Asian  families,  low  income  senior 
citizens,  and  foster  parents.    Eighty  percent  of  economically  disadvantaged  families 
served  in  Illinois  said  they  could  better  manage  money  and  had  developed  a  job  goal  as 
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a  result  of  the  program. 

A  successful  model  for  early  childhood  education  in  Minnesota  provides  a  framework  for 
reaching  out  to  families  with  children  from  birth  to  kindergarten  age  and  expectant 
parents.    The  program  includes  activities  for  children,  parent  discussion  time,  a 
parent  resource  library,  and  newsletters.    The  model  is  available  in  96%  of  the  school 
districts  in  Minnesota  serving  170,000  parents  and  children  in  1989  and  is  partially 
funded  using  Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education  dollars.    Missouri,  Nev  York,  lova, 
South  Carolina,  and  Ohio  have  similar  programs. 

A  series  of  parent  education  classes  is  provided  in  Mississippi  at  the  request  of  the 
Mississippi  Department  of  Public  Welfare  for  adults  who  have  had  their  children 
removed  from  their  homes  by  the  courts.     States  with  similar  programs  include  leva, 
Ohio,  and  Washington. 

FHA/HERO  (Future  Homemakers  of  America,  Home  Economics  Related  Occupations) 

FHA/HERO  members  in  over  9,500  chapters  participate  in  projects  related  to  the 
environment,  peer  pressure,  healthy  life  styles,  volunteerism,  careers,  elderly,  child 
abuse,  substance  abuse,  teen  pregnancy,  and  homelessness.  One  example  of  how  FHA/HERO 
members  integrate  Consumer  and  Homemaking  content  with  community  needs  occurred  in  Las 
Piedras,  Puerto  Rico.  Diabetes  is  the  fifth  leading  cause  of  death  in  Puerto  Rico. 
Chapter  members  developed  an  innovative  project  with  extensive  community  activities  to 
help  people  recognize  the  diabetic  condition  and  how  to  manage  it. 

An  FHA  project  in  West  Virginia  earned  national  recognition  for  working  with  homeless 
families.  The  project  has  since  expanded  to  include  children  residing  temporarily  in 
a  domestic  violence  shelter. 

TWO  STATE  CASE  STUDIES 

Following  is  an  example  of  how  two  states  use  the  federal  funds  to  provide  leadership 
to  Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education  programs.    Michigan  states  that  Consumer  and 
Homemaking  Educations  funds  for  program  improvement  were  used  to: 

.    complete  the  standards  process  and  develop  a  peer  review  process  for  technical 
assistance.    Over  1000  teachers  analyzed  Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education 
programs  using  the  standards  document  with  criteria  of  excellence. 
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provide  workshops  for  all  Consumer  and  Homemaking  teachers  and  for  the  newly 
developed  high  school  curriculum  entitled  "Life  Management  Skills",  as  well  as 
for  the  middle/junior  high  curriculum  entitled  "Skills  for  Living." 

.    develop  two  model  sites  for  the  "Life  Skills"  program  and  five  model  sites  for 
middle  school  and  junior  high  for  1991-1992.    One  of  the  model  sites  provided 
three  laboratory  centers:    parenthood  education,  life  management  skills,  and 
nutrition  education. 

provide  instructional  materials  including  software,  videotapes,  teacher 
references,  student  materials,  materials  for  eliminating  sex  bias  and 
stereotyping. 

develop  a  plan  to  increase  male  enrollment  in  Consumer  and  Homemaking 
Education. 

compare  pre/post  tests  of  students  who  completed  the  parenthood/child 
development  course.    Results  showed  significant  gains  in  what  students  know 
about  children  and  changes  in  attitudes  and  beliefs  about  parenting.    Both  high 
and  low  achieving  students  showed  significant  gains. 

conduct  a  survey  of  school  administrators,  parents  and  students  regarding  the 
value  of  Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education:    87%  of  the  administrators 
indicated  all  students  benefit  from  consumer  and  homemaking  education;     70%  of 
all  public  school  parents  said  basic  survival  or  daily  living  skills  were  very 
important . 

In  Arkansas,  Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education  funds  were  used  to 

expand,  update,  and  improve  program  content  guides  for  all  13  courses  offered; 
develop  curriculum  guides  for  9  of  the  13  courses.    Pre/post  test  results 
indicated  increased  skills  in  nutrition  and  wellness,  resource  management, 
balancing  work  and  family,  family  crises,  consumer  education,  parenting,  teen 
'  pregnancy  prevention. 

.    apply  academic  and  vocational  skills  by  developing  model  activities  for 

each  program  and  providing  inservice  to  teachers.    Academic  skills  of  students 
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and  teachers  have  been  strengthened. 


address  critical  societal  issues  such  as  prevention,  coping  with  violence  and 
family  crises;  suicide  awareness  and  prevention;  adolescent  alcohol  awareness 
and  prevention;  entrepreneurship;  home-based  business;  teens  and  elderly,  and 
latchkey  kids. 


NEED  FOR  CONSUMER  AND  HOMEMAKING  EDUCATION 


The  United  States  has  the  highest  teenage  birthrates  of  any  industrialized  country. 
Nearly  one  million  teens  become  pregnant  annually.  The  majority  of  teen  mothers  drop 
out  of  school.     The  social  and  economic  costs  for  teen  pregnancy  are  compounded  by  the 
health  costs  during  pregnancy  and  delivery  and  the  costs  of  child  care. 


Consider  the  following  national  statistics: 


Youths  13  and  older  account  for  46  percent  of  the  foster  care  caseload.  Almost 
one-fourth  of  the  children  reported  as  abused  and  neglected  are  teenagers. 

Members  of  families  with  children  now  represent  more  than  one-third  of  the 
homeless  population  nationwide. 


Substance  abuse  is  pervasive  among  adolescents  in  America.    Approximately  3  out 
of  every  10,  or  4.6  million  high  school  students  experience  serious 
drug-related  problems. 


Anorexia  nervosa  and  bulimia  nervosa  pose  major  nutritional  and  psychological 
problems  as  well  as  medical  complications  for  adolescents. 


Suicide  is  the  third  major  cause  of  death  among  young  people. 


.    A  recent  article  in  Education  Week  documents  the  problems  of  pediatric  AIDS. 
Nearly  a  fourth  of  the  AIDS  cases  are  in  the  24-29  year  old  age  group. 

A  U.S.  Census  Bureau's  Center  for  International  Research  report  says  nearly  1  in  4 
children  under  18  lived  in  a  single  parent  family  in  1988,  compared  with  1  in  10  in 
1960. 
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A  recent  Wall  Street  Journal  article  predicted  that  within  a  few  years      AOX  to  60%  of 
the  children  in  some  inner-city  schools  will  have  been  prenatally  exposed  to  drugs. 
The  problem  is  increasing  in  Ohio.    Recognizing  the  problem,  Ohio  held  statewide 
conference  sessions  for  home  economics  teachers  related  to  "crack"  babies.  Teachers 
were  provided  assessment  and  intervention  strategies. 

Research  funded  by  a  Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education  grant  in  Florida  ranked  the  ten 
top  problems  and  concerns  of  families  based  on  a  sample  from  rural,  suburban,  and 
urban  communities.    The  ten  most  prevalent  social/family  problems  and  concerns  were  in 
rank  order:     (1)  single  parent  families;  (2)  separation  and  divorce;  (3)  step 
families;  (4)  child  care;  (5)  teenage  parents;  (6)  balancing  home  and  work  roles; 
(7.5)  families  in  economic  stress;  (7.5)  problems  of  self  esteem;  (9.5)  parenting; 
and  (9.5)  substance  abuse.    Researchers  observed  the  correlation  of  selected 
problems/concerns  with  content  of  Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education  programs. 

The  range  and  magnitude  of  societal,  cultural,  and  economic  problems  verify  the 
tremendous  need  for  Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education  to  redirect  programming  to 
address  the  needs  and  concerns  of  all  youth,  but  particularly  youth  at  risk. 

SUMMARY 

Congress  deliberated  two  years,  reviewing  the  studies  of  the  effectiveness  of 
vocational  education  programs  and  preparing  the  new  Law.    Following  this  intense 
study,  they  authorized  Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education  as  a  specific  categorical 
program  in  vocational  education  with  enhanced  mandated  functions.    Zero  funding  for 
Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education  clearly  violates  the  intent  of  Congress. 

With  a  limited  investment,  the  federal  dollar  makes  a  significant  impact  on  directing 
curriculum  and  programs  toward  national  family,  societal,  and  economic  needs.  In 
order  for  Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education  to  continue  the  important  work  of 
educating  and  assisting  America's  families  and  underserved  populations  we  encourage 
you  to  appropriate  the  38.5  million  dollars  authorized  for  Title  III-B,  Carl  D. 
Perkins  Vocational  and  Applied  Technology  Education  Act  Amendments  of  1990,  P.L. 
101-392.    Thank  you  for  considering  this  appropriations  request. 
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MEDICAL  RESEARCH  MODERNIZATION  COMMITTEE 

P.O.  Box  6036  Grand  Central  Station 

New  York.  New  York  10163-6018  212-876-1368 


April  23,  1991 

TESTIMONY  OF  MURRY  J.  COHEN,  CHAIR,  MEDICAL  RESEARCH 
MODERNIZATION  COMMITTEE 

before 

THE  UNITED  STATES  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR,  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES, 
EDUCATION,  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 


THE  FUNDING  OF  NIH  GRANT  #2  ROl  NS19290-04 
"NEURAL  MECHANISMS  OF  LARYNGEAL  CONTROL" 

Principle  Investigator:  Charles  R.  Larson 
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I  have  been  a  physician  for  twenty-six  years,  currently  engaged  In 
private  practice.  Formerly  I  directed  New  York  City's  Mount  Sinai  Hospital 
Narcotics  Rehabilitation  Center  and  New  York  City's  Lenox  Hospital 
Psychiatric  Out-Patient  Department.  I  have  published  seventeen  clinical 
research  papers  in  professional  journals,  have  authored  or  co-authored 
three  chapters  in  books  on  substance  abuse,  and  have  authored  a  monograph 
on  biomedical  research  In  the  field  of  alcoholism. 

I  chair  the  Medical  Research  Modernization  Committee,  comprised  of  health 
care  professionals  who  lend  their  training,  experience  and  expertise  to 
evaluate  the  medical  and/or  scientific  merit  of  research  modalities  to 
identify  archaic  methods  and  promote  sensible  and  reliable  ones. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  study  NIH  Grant  #2  ROl  NS19290-04,  "Neural 
Mechanisms  of  Laryngeal  Control,"  funded  at  approximately  one-half  million 
dollars  yearly  of  direct  costs  and  one  million  dollars  yearly  in  toto, 
awarded  to  Dr.  Charles  R.  Larson  of  Northwestern  University.  I  have  also 
solicited  the  opinions  of  seven  professionals  in  the  fields  of  neurology, 
neurobiology,  biological  science,  neuroradiology,  and  psychology.  Letters 
from  these  persons  containing  their  evaluation  of  Dr.  Larson's  protocol 
are  attached  to  this  testimony. 

My  assessment  of  Dr.  Larson's  experimental  rational  and  design  is  that  it 
is  seriously  deficient  from  the  scientific  point  of  view.  Among  my 
objections  are  the  following: 

1.  Since,  according  to  Larson  himself,  over  22  million  Americans  have 
various  communication  disorders,  these  people  should  properly  comprise 
the  subjects  of  any  valid  study  of  neurological  control  of  human  phonation. 
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2.  Monkey  vocalization  cannot  be  compared  to  human  speech.  Larson 
himself  found  great  difficulty  bringing  monkey  vocalization  under  stimulus 
control  using  conditioning  procedures  --  easy  to  do  in  humans. 

3.  Human  spoken  language  and  nonhuman  primate  calls  are  mediated  by 
different  portions  of  the  cerebral  cortex.  Lateralized  speech  areas  exist 
in  humans,  whereas  in  nonhuman  primates  the  call  areas  are  both  bilateral 
and  positioned  differently. 

4.  The  PAG  brain  area  is  definitely  involved  with  emotional  response 
(stress)  and  may  be  involved  with  the  mediation  of  pain.  Since,  presumably, 
the  PAG  also  mediates  laryngeal  muscles,  what  can  be  concluded  from  this 
study  since  the  monkeys  experience  both  pain  and  stress? 

5.  The  presence  of  anatomical  similarities  between  human  and  nonhuman 
primates  does  not  indicate  that  physiological  similarities  exist  as  well. 

6.  Both  Huntington's  and  Parkinson's  Diseases  have  been  clarified  in 
recent  years  by  clinical  research,  not  animal  research,  and  the  lesions  in 
both  involve  regions  of  the  brain  remote  from  those  Larson  is  studying. 

7.  The  animals  suffer  markedly  from  the  surgical  procedures. 

8.  Qualifications  of  individuals  performing  the  surgery  are  unknown. 

9.  The  presence,  type,  amount,  and  frequency  of  postoperative 
analgesia  administered  to  the  monkeys  is  unknown. 

10.  Larson's  animal  preparation  does  not  serve  as  an  adequate  model 
for  human  vocalization. 

I  recommend  that  the  funding  for  this  experiment  be  withdrawn,  the  data 
considered  useless,  and  the  research  itself  permanently  terminated. 
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TELEPHONE:  (206)  577-4480  NEUROLOGY 

ELECTROENCEPHALOGRAPHY 
ELECTROMYOGRAPHY 

CLIFFORD  J.  SCHOSTAL,  M.D.,  P  S. 

PHYSICIAN 

1606  E.  KESSLER  BLVD.,  SUITE  300    •    P.O.  BOX  68 
LONGVIEW,  WASHINGTON  98632 

March  15,  1991 


Murry  J.  Cohen,  M.D. 
Chair 

Medical  Research  Modernization  Committee 
3914  Brenda  Lane 
Annandale,  VA  22003 

Dear  Dr.  Cohen: 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  monograph  on  the  research  of  Charles  R.  Larson  at 
Northwestern  University,  Grant  #2  ROl  NS19290-04.  After  reviewing  this  grant, 
I  would  like  to  make  the  following  comments: 

The  research  in  question  will  not  Increase  our  scientific  knowledge  of  human  speech 
and  such  research  has  no  applicability  in  neurological  diseases.    Monkeys  are  not  an 
adequate  animal  model  of  human  speech  production.     Anatomical  basis  for  monkey 
vocalizations  and  human  speech  are  not  similar.     The  peri-aquaductal  gray  has  been 
most  prominently  implicated  in  the  pathophysiology  of  pain  and  I  fail  to  see  how 
lesions  in  this  part  of  the  brainstem  would  elucidate  our  understanding  of  human 
speech. 

As  a  neurologist,  I  was  particularly  affronted  that  Dr.  Larson  would  drawn  any 
connection  between  his    research     and  diseases  such  as  Parkinson's  Disease  and 
Huntington's  Disease.     Dr.  Larson's  research  does  not  contribute  to  our  under- 
standing of  the  pathophysiology  of  these  diseases.     I  am  certainly  not  adverse 
to  using  animal  models  for  research  of  neurological  disease.     Dr.  Ann  Young  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  is  a  well-respected  neurologist  who  has  successfully 
used  animals  models  in  our  understanding  of  diseases  of  the  extra-pyramidal 
system.     Her  neuro-anatomical  work  and  her  neuro-pharmacological  work  on  neuro- 
transmitters will  be  helpful  in  enabling  us  to  more  successfully  treat  extra- 
pyramidal diseases,  such  as  Parkinson's  Disease.     The  greatest  advances  in  Hunting- 
ton's Disease  are  currently  in  both  genetics  and  in  neurophysiology.  Work  like 
Dr.  Larson's  is  totally  irrelevant  to  this  disease. 

As  a  person  who  is  interested  very  much  in  animal  welfare,  I  am  distressed  by  the 
obvious  suffering  which  these  animals  will  endure  from  the  procedures  outlined  in 
the  methodology.     This  distress  is  amplified  by  the  knowledge  that  this  research 
is  totally  irrelevant  and  would  not  contribute  to  our  understanding  of  human  speech. 

Lastly,  as  a  taxpayer,  I  am  outraged  at  the  expenditure  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
tax  dollars  for  research  which  will  not  contribute  to  our  knowledge  of  neurological 
disease . 


Clifford  J.  Schostal,  M.D. 
CJS:mms 
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MedCorp  Development  Fund 


620  Newport  Center  Drive 


Suite  1575 


Newport  Beach.  California  92660 


JAY  D.  GLASS.  PH.D. 
MANAGING  DIRECTOR 


(714)  640-2407 


March  18,  1991 


Hurry  J.  Cohen,  M.D. 
Physicians  Committee  for 

Responsible  Medicine 
P.O.   Box  6322 
Washington,   DC  20015 

Dear  Dr.  Cohen: 

I  am  not  an  antivivesectionist .     I  believe  that  in  many 
cases  the  discomfort  that  experimental  animals  must  endure  is 
worthwhile  for  the  cause  of  alleviating  human  disease.  Indeed, 
as  a  Ph.D.  in  Psychology  and  Neurobiology,  for  the  better  part 
of  15  years  I  performed  experiments  virtually  identical  to  those 
of  Dr.  Larson.     The  issue  always  comes  down  to  the  balance 
between  the  pain  to  the  animal  and  the  benefit  to  humankind. 

Dr.  Larson's  experiments  on  vocalization  are  as  far  to  one 
side  as  it  is  possible  to  get.     The  surgery  is  major.  The 
recovery  is  problematic.     The  head  wound  festers  and  never  does 
heal  for  the  remainder  of  the  animal's  life.     The  behavioral 
training  and  electrical  recording  protocol  with  its  restraint 
are  extremely  stressful.     The  applicability  of  the  results  to 
"Huntington's  Disease,  Parkinsonism,  and  spastic  dysphonia"  in 
human  medicine  is  fantasy.     Vocalization  in  monkeys  and  man  are 
different  on  virtually  every  parameter,  behavioral,  anatomical, 
physiological,  and  biochemical. 

These  experiments  represent  the  extreme  case  of  knowledge 
for  the  sake  of  knowledge.     By  itself,  an  ideal  that  is  worthy 
of  support.     However,   in  this  case  the  knowledge  is  acquired 
through  the  pain  and  death  of  a  fellow  primate  with  no 
conceivable  benefit  to  humans.     I  can  not  see  how  these 
experiments  may  be  justified. 


Sincerely, 


Jay  D.  Glass 


JDG/fg 
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Dr.  Murray  J.  Cohen 
59 M  Brenda  Lane 
Annandale,  VA  22003 

Dear  Dr.  Cohen: 

I  am  writing  in  response  to  your  letter  of  February  22nd, 
which  was  on  behalf  of  Concerned  Citizens  for  Ethical  Re- 
search and  specifically  in  connection  with  the  research 
being  done  by  Dr.  Charles  L.  Larson  at  Northwestern. 

I  have  looked  over  the  grant  application  to  the  N.I.H. 
for  the  funding  of  Dr.  Larson's  research,  noted  the  stated 
goals  of  his  work  and  the  methods  he  has  been  using  in  his 
experiments  with  monkeys.  Though  I  have  always  been  dedicp.ted 
to  the  scientific  ideal  that  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  or  new 
knowlege  immediate  applicability  is  irrelevant,  in  this  in- 
stance the  value  of  the  information  Larson  is  seeking  is 
so  far  removed  from  usefully  clarifying  physiological  mech- 
anisms or  contributing  to  human  health  and  the  methods  being 
used  so  monstrously  cruel  that  the  money  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  research  should  not  be  awarded.  Further,  I  believe 
that  the  assault  on  the  animals  is  not  only  unethical,  but, 
assuming  there  are  Illinois  laws  against  cruelty  to  animals, 
his  activity  is  actually  criminal  and  should  be  prosecuted. 

Having  been  engaged  in  scientific  medical  research  myself,  in- 
cluding experiments  with  animals,  I  can  sa.y  that  in  retrospect 
I  regret  the  suffering  inflicted  on  the  animals  involved  and 
do  not  feel  that  the  results  justified  the  harm  done  or  the 
money  spent.  Similarly  I  feel  tha.t,  despite  protestations  to 
the  contrary,  one  can  multiply  the  Larson  case  by  the  hundreds 
around  the  country  andperhaps  by  the  thousands  over  the  years. 
I  think  many  scientists  in  the  medical  academic  fields  are 
motivated  simply  by  desire  for  prestige  and  income  (and  fac- 
ulty position)  rather  than  by  crep.tive  inspirp.tion  which  is 
likely  to  produce  valuable  knowlege  contributing  to  human 
welfare.  This  is  not  to  s?:.y  that  major  advances  in  huran  bio- 
logical Icnowlege  and  mi  titration  of  human  suffering  has  not 
been  achieved  through  scientific  research,  including  that  using 
animals.  However,  it  has  been  stated  that  T.an  is  the  proper 
subject  for  the  study  of  man.  a  good  example  of  the  ^^xciusive 
ust^  r:f  '.irnnr:  -ni'c  :i,'ic'3  for  '::edicrl  ^cientifi:-  :."''g-c 'ip-^  Tion 
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bility  of  acquiring  much  important  biolox?:ic,  physiolo^^ic , 
and  pathologic  information  without  the  use  of  animals. 
(H.G.  Wolff  was  Professor  of  Medicine  (neurology)  at  Cor- 
nell University  I'ledical  College  from  193?  to  196%) 

I  should  add  that,  having  spent  my  entire  career  in  academic 
medicine,  I  have  been  in  a  position  to  observe  a  good  dea.1 
of  research  in  institutional  laboratories,  the  lives  and 
welfare  of  animals  confined  for  weeks  and  months  to  sma.ll 
cages  in  the  animal  quarters,  and  long  before  the  present 
wave  of  interest  in  the  problem,  was  struck  by  the  lack 
of  empathy  in  the  investigators  for  their  suffering  animal 
subjects.  As  a  member  of  research  committees  of  two  grant- 
ing agencies  (National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society  and  the 
National  Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Blindness) 
I  reviewed  hundreds  of  research  applications  and  discussed 
the  scientific  work  entailed  with  colleagues.  I  can  say 
that  a  great  deal  of  cruelty  was  involved  in  the  many  propo- 
sals, as  for  example,  in  the  search  for  effective  an ti- in- 
flammatory drugs.  The  large  number  of  experimental  investi- 
gations which  fix  living  animal  heads  rigidly  in  steel  frames 
for  purposes  of  stereotactic  implantation  of  brain  electrodes 
is  another  example.  Fixation  was  usually  obtained  by  forcing 
steel  bars  into  the  ear  canals  or  their  points  into  the 
skull  through  the  scalp.  (More  humane  methods  of  fixating 
the  skull  may  be  in  use  these  days,  but  fusing  the  cervical 
spine  of  the  monkeys  in  Larson's  work  is  not  one  of  them!) 

Many  of  my  former  colleagues  and  friends  who  are  scientific 
investigators,  whom  I  like  and  respect,  are  outraged  by  the 
growing  efforts:  of  laymen    to  interfere  with  their  use  of 
animals  for  research.  There  is  no  question  that  the  impor- 
tance of  some  of  this  justifies  animal  use.  However,  it  is 
important  that  we  physicians,  dedicated  to  the  alleviation 
of  suffering  of  our  fellow  himan  beings,  who  are  also  sci- 
entists who  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  research  laborator- 
ies, join  with  concerned  and  empathetic  laymen  to  restrict 
research  that  is  not  only  unv/arrantedly  cruel  but  relatively 
unimportant  -  and  wastes  the  taxpayer's  money  to  boot. 


^SincereljO'ou/a, 


Georflfe  A.  Schumacher,  TD 
<J  former 


(Professor  "Smeritus  and^ Chair- 
man, Id vis ion  of  Neurology, 
Univ.  Vt.  Coll.  Med. 
Former  Assoc.  Prof.  Med .( Neurol. ) 
'^ornell  l^niv.  :-'ed.  Coll. 
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Department  of  Biology 
(201)  364-2200,  Ext.  345 
FAX:  (201)  905-8571 

Georgian  Court  College 

Lakewood  Avenue  •  Lakewood,  New  Jersey  08701 


March  20,  1991 


Dr.  Murray  J.  Cohen 
3914  Brenda  Lane 
Annandale,   VA  22003 

Dear  Dr.  Cohen: 

Thank  you  ever  so  much  for  sending  me  the  materials  on  Dr. 
Larson's  research.     I  thought  that  finally  this  type  of 
research  was  terminated  and  that  the  money  be  diverted  to 
more  urgent  health  problems  in  society  today. 

To  gain  insights  into  the  mechanisms  of  Parkinson's  Disease 
by  Dr.  Larson's  experiments  is  indeed  far-fetched  and  it  is 
beyond  justification.     It  is  well  known  that  this  type  of 
disease  is  associated  with  neuronal  cell  death  and  consequent 
chemical  imbalance  rather  than  with  anatomical  restructuring. 
This  is  just  one  example  in  support  of  the  criticism  of  Dr. 
Larson's  cruel  experiments. 

I  wish  time  would  permit  me  to  go  into  greater  detail  on  this 
matter.     However,   I  appreciate  it  greatly  that  you  are  giving 
your  time  most  generously  to  this  worthy  cause  1     I  pray  and 
hope  that  you  will  succeed  to  place  this  disturbing  matter 
with  the  monkeys  to  rest  forever!  -  -  and  very  soon. 

With  best  v.' is  he  3, 


Gervasia  M.  Schreckenberg,  Ph 
Professor  of  Neurobiology 


GMS:nz 
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COLUMBUS  NEUROLOGICAL  GROUP,  INC. 

GERALD  S.  STEIMAN.  M.D.  LESLIE  A.  FRIEDMAN.  M.D. 

BOARD  CERTIFIED 

March  15,  1991 

Eleclromyographs 
Eleclronvsta{;niographv 
Evoked  Responses 


Murry  J.   Cohen,  N.D. 
3914  Brenda  Lane 
Annandale,   Virginia  22003 


Dear  Dr.  Cohen: 

I   read  with  interest  your  letter  dated  February  22,    1991  and 
reviewed  in  detail  the  file  regarding  Dr.   Charles  Larson  and  his 
experiments  on  Macaque  monkeys  at  Northwestern  University.      I  won't  go 
through  a  long   involved  critique,   but  suffice  it  to  say,   as  a  board 
certified  neurologist  I  am  also  amazed  by  the  claims  that  Dr.  Larson 
is  making  in  an  attempt  to  justify  his  experiments.      It  appears  that 
the  experiments  are  barbaric  and  do  cause  unnecessary  pain  and 
suffering  among  the  animals.      Perhaps  one  could  justify  this  research 
if  there  was  going  to  be  an  obvious  benefit  to  the  human  population, 
but  I  believe  this  to  be  highly  unlikely.      Dr.    Larson  makes  claims 
that  are  just  not  reasonable   in  terms  of  thinking  that  these 
experiments  will  have  benefits  to   individuals  suffering  from 
Parkinson's  disease,   Huntington's  disease  and  spastic  dysphonia. 

As  a  taxpayer,    I   further  object  to  the  fact  that  close  to 
$   500,000.00  has  been  spent  to  support  this  research.     What  a  waste  of 
money! 

As  one  who  has  traveled  the  path  of  college,   medical  school, 
internship,    residency  and  even  fellowship  training,    I  am  certainly 
aware  with  the  need  in  academic  medicine  to  either  "publish  or 
perish" .     There  is  no  question  that  research  and  papers  are  generated 
solely  for  this  purpose.      In  other  words,    the  individual  researcher 
has  to  justify  their  existence  and  the  only  way  to  justify  their 
existence   is  to  turn  out  more  and  more  research  papers  whether  they 
are   relevant  or  not.      I   think  this   is  an  obvious  case  where  research 
is  being  performed  where  there   is  no  clearcut  benefit.      I  only  see 
negative  aspects  to  this  research,   particularly  wasting  the   lives  of 
the  animals  and  needless  taxpayer  expense. 


LAF/sel 

'■c:     Ms.    Diane  H.  Ball 
Co-Director 

•"oiicprnea   I'itizens    for   Ethical  Reseaf-h 

lor.    i .".  4 
Evanston,    Illinois  6U2U4-1334 

2SS  TAYLOR  STATION  ROAD.  SUITE  101  COLIMRL  S.  OHIO  4.!21.3 
«.<)  COOPER  ROAD.  SUITE  200.  WESTERVILLE.  OHIO  WOSl 

(BUI  nm-ssso 
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Murrv  J.  Cohen  '^.n,  Anril  3,  1001 

3914  Brenda  Lane 
Annadale,  Va  22003 


Dear  Dr.  Cohen: 

Thank  vou  for  fon-.^ardino;  the  grant  proposal  of  Charles  R.  Larson 
(Crant       2  ROl  NSl  O2O0-04)   for  ny  review.     I  have  reviewed  hi^proposal 
from  the  point  of  view  of  an  active  clinical  neurolotjist  and  also  as  one 
who  has  received  a  Ooctoral  def^ree  in  a  Biological  science  fron  Harvard 
'Tniversitv. 

I  find  little  raerit  in  Dr.  Larson's  proposal  from  a  scientific  noint  of  view, 
'^he  central  rationale  for  his  proposal,  nanelv,   that  his  work  would  in  some 
v/av  contribute  to  our  understanding  of  the  disease  processes  of  Huntington"s 
chorea  and  other,  unrelated,  disorders,   is  indefensible.     His  proposal 
raav  be  fairlv  reduced  to  the  following:  he  intends  to  cause  damage  to 
certain  areas  of  the  brain  and  then  quantify,  bv  means  of  electrical 
recordings  in  muscles,   the  effects  of  these  lesions  on  the  production  of 
sounds.     He  fails  to  distinguish  betv/een  motivational,  reflexive,  and 
coordinative  aspects  of  sound  production,  nronoses  no  mechanism  and  essentially 
presents  no  hvpothesis  to  be  tested.     It  is  difficult  to  argue  that  such 
"research"  has  anv  potential  to  advance  our  understanding  of  neurolop.ically 
disordered  speech. 

Although  I  recognize  the  merit  of  thoughtful,  well  conducted  experiments  on 

living  animals,   I  am  troubled  by  proposals  which  fail  to  balance  physical 

and  psychological  suffering  against  real  gains  in  understanding.  To 

isolate  sentient,  social  animals,  bolt  their  heads  in  restraining  devices, 

elicit  vocalizations  by  depriving  them  of  food  and  subiecting  them  to  deliberately 

terrorizing  experiences,   to  nail  their  necks  to  their  skulls  to  prevent 

muscle  artifact,  subject  them  to  permanent  implantation  of  needles  into  muscles, 

and  operate  repeatedly  on  their  brains,  seems  excessive  to  me. 

I  would  further  note  that  pertinent  ouestions  about  the  pain  relief  for 
these  animals  have  not  been  answered. 

Despite  the  heavy  reliance  on  peuroph"siological  methods  of  nuantif ication 

for  this  i^-xperiment ,   the  admitted  technical  problems  in  accuracy  of 

lesioning,   obtaining  and  recording  information  are  prohibitive.     This  application 

^>ears  the  hallmark  of  those  experiments  which  utilize  great  amounts  of  money 

in  technoloo",  with  little  to  he  gained  apart  from  the  maintenance  of  the 

Investigator  in  terms  of  salary,   the  apparent  status  of  a  person  engaged  in 

"research",  and  the  need  to  publish. 

I  do  not  believe  that  public  monies  should  be  given  to  support  this  caliber 
(^f  endeavor  and  v/ould  urge  that   the  proposal  in  auestion  not  be  ^'unded. 

Sincere  Iv , 

CooperstovTP  N.Y.    13326  *'•        I.A4.  Li.v-(N 

A.  I-Jhelan,  "h.O.,  >^T). 
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Murry  Cohen,  M.  D. 
3914  Brenda  Lane 
Annandale,  Virginia  22003 


Dear  Dr.  Cohen: 


I  have  reviewed  Dr.  Larson's  research  grant  application  concerning  Neural 
Mechanisms  of  Laryngeal  Control.  I  am  a  neuroradiologist  and  am  associated 
with  a  large  Neurology  practice  composed  of  a  total  of  21  physicians.  I  am 
appalled  by  this  entire  experiment,  its  goals,  methods,  and  the  exorbitant  amount 
of  funds  that  have  been  placed  at  their  disposal.  One  must  always  assess  the 
cost  of  a  project  relative  to  the  benefit.  In  this  instance,  the  cost  is  not  only 
financial,  as  is  usually  the  case,  but  there  is  the  cost  in  animal  life  and  well- 
being.  The  benefit  to  research  science,  medicine,  and  mankind  seems 
infinitesimally  small  when  compared  to  the  costs. 

I  am  chagrined  that  such  scientific  study  takes  place  without  consideration  to  the 
inhumanity  to  the  subjects.  Having  done  laboratory  research  myself  I  came  to 
realize  how  institutionalized  our  attitudes  towards  the  research  subjects  can 
become. 

In  the  specific  aims  section  Dr.  Larson  refers  to  his  first  two  years  of 
experimentation  as  havng  ..."revealed  important  information  about  the  function  of 
the  PAG  with  respect  to  vocalization  and  raises  questions  that  will  be  pursued  in 
the  experiments  described  in  this  proposal."  This  statement  is  totally  subjective 
and  lacks  any  statistical  relevance  appropriate  to  scientific  research.  In  addition, 
the  overall  importance  of  this  research  and  its  relevance  to  the  diseases  and 
their  pathophysiology  and  relationship  to  vocalization  is  questionable. 

Dr.  Larson  refers  to  exploring  the  relationship  between  the  trigeminal  nerve  and 
PAG  cells.  How  this  is  pertinent  to  his  research  I  do  not  know  as  the  trigeminal 
nerve  is  purely  sensory  and  has  no  part  in  vocalization.  The  other  nerves 
present  do  not  affect  the  larynx  but  may  affect  speech  which  I  believe  is  different 
from  vocalization;  which  relates  to  the  larynx  and  its  musculature. 

In  the  significance  section  of  his  proposal  his  entire  Medical  justification  for  the 
research  is  to  understand  how  neurological  disorders  such  as  Huntington's 
Chorea,  Parkinsonism,  and  Spastic  Dysphonia  affect  vocalization.  This  is 
completely  ludicrous  as  vocalization  is  the  least  of  the  problems  experienced  by 
patients  with  these  diseases.  These  are  progressively  fatal  diseases,  and  in  our 
patient  population  vocalization  is  not  a  usual  problem  Also,  vocalization  differs 
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from  speech.  I  work  closely  with  a  speech  therapist  and  have  inquired  of  her  if 
she  ever  sees  patients  with  any  of  these  diseases  in  her  practice.  She  has  told 
me  that  she  never  has.  Therefore,  the  entire  premise  for  this  research  has  no 
application  to  disease  or  suffering  in  humans. 

Additionally,  how  can  one  do  research  on  a  process  that  does  not  naturally  occur 
in  the  model.  Vocalization  as  performed  by  humans  is  not  paralleled  in  the 
animal  model  in  this  experiment.  This  is  a  completely  artificial  representation 
putatively  to  replicate  that  which  occurs  in  man.  However,  the  described  disease 
processes  used  to  justify  this  research  can  not  be  replicated  in  this  model.  It  has 
been  clinical  research  that  has  offered  the  greatest  insights  on  these  disease 
processes.  This  research  is  a  senseless  waste  of  our  tax  dollars,  and  more 
importantly  unnecessarily  cruel  to  the  animals.  This  project  should  be  stopped. 


Sincerely, 


Lawrence  M.  Cohen,  M.  S.,  M.  D. 
Radiologist,  Washington  Imaging  Center 
Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Radilogy 
The  George  Washingto  University 
School  of  Medicine  &  Health  Sciences 
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Susan  A.  Clay,  M.D. 


Pediatric  Neurology 

OIPLOMATE  AMtniCAN  BOAHO 


April  18,  1991 


Murry  J.  Cohen,  M.  D. 
3914  Brenda  Lane 
Annandale,  VA  22003 

Dear  Dr.  Cohen: 

I  have  reviewed  the  copy  of  the  grant  application  and  some  of  the 
literature  regarding  Charles  R.  Larson's  "neuromechanisms  of 
laryngil  control". 

Dr.  Larson  in  his  attempt  to  create  an  animal  model  for  a  human 
vocalization  unfortunately  has  not  taken  into  account  that  the 
neurologic  etiology  from  key  vocalizations  in  human  speech  are 
not  homologous  along  with  the  fact  that  the  areas  involved  in  his 
research  are  far  removed  from  the  areas  of  human  speech 
production.  In  attempting  to  justify  his  research  he  has 
utilized  a  time  old  method  of  bringing  into  the  research  the 
applicability  of  this  to  human  beings.  He  postulates  that  his 
research  will  be  beneficial  in  Parkinson's  Disease,  Huntington's 
Disease  and  speech  atonia.  There  is  absolutely  no  indication 
that  his  research  will  have  any  effect  in  understanding  these 
disorders.  The  areas  of  pathology  are  significantly  different 
and  already  the  research  into  these  human  disorders  is  way  beyond 
the  primitive  methods  that  Dr.  Larson  is  investigating.  The 
research  is  on  a  molecular  and  biochemical  level  certainly  not 
the  crude  electrode  implantation  that  Dr.   Larson  is  utilizing. 

It  is  obvious  that  Dr.  Larson's  research  is  repetitive, 
redundant,  performing  no  useful  function  and  basically  not 
contributing  to  alleviating  any  "human  suffering". 

Large  amounts,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  have  been  spent 
in  this  research.  All  evidence,  that  I  have  been  able  to 
ascertain,  points  to  the  fact  that  the  only  benefit  has  been  a 
small  increment  in  the  overall  understanding  of  the 
neuromechanisms  of  the  macaque  monkey.  This  has  been  at  the  cost 
of  a  significant  amount  of  federal  tax  dollars.  It  has  injected 
unnecessary  suffering  on  the  animals  and  obviously  as  you  state 
"humans  speak,  monkeys  do  not".  The  vocalizations  of  humans  and 
monkeys  are  not  sononomous  and  the  laryngil  control  of  these  is 
not  the  mechanisms  of  human  speech. 

As  a  neurologist,  the  attempt  to  impress  lay  personnel  with  the 
benefits  that  this  will  provide  suffering  human  beings  is  a 
travesty.  There  is  no  evidence  what  so  ever  that  Dr.  Larson's 
research  will  have  any  influence  or  produce  anything  beneficial 
to  the  fund  of  knowledge  regarding  Parkinson's  Disease, 
Huntington's  Disease  or  any  other  human  disorder. 
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Hopefully  the  funding  for  this  useless  experimentation  can  be 
withdrawn.  The  pretext  of  attempting  to  alleviate  human  diseases 
with  such  trivial  research  lessens  the  effect  of  bonafide 
purposeful  research  and  certainly  limits  the  amount  of  tax 
dollars  that  can  be  used  for  research  that  will  have  some 
beneficial  effect. 


SAC:gv 
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UNITED  STATES  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR,  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES,  2^  EDUCATION 


TESTIMONY  OF  THE 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OP  REGULATORY  UTILITY  COMMISSIONERS 
1102   INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION  BUILDING 
P.O.   BOX  684/   WASHINGTON,   D.C.  20044-0684 
(202)  898-2200 

ON 

FY  1992  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE 
LOW  INCOME  HOME  ENERGY  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 
(LIHEAP) 


APRIL  25,  1991 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

The  National  Association  of  Regulatory  Utility  Commissioners 
(NARUC)  appreciates  this  opportunity  to  submit  this  statement  for 
the  hearing  record  on  the  fiscal  year  1992  appropriations  for  the 
Low  Income  Home  Energy  Assistance  Program  (LIHEAP) . 

The  NARUC  is  a  quasi-governmental,  nonprofit  organization 
founded  in  1889.  Within  our  membership  are  the  governmental 
agencies  of  the  50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands,  engaged  in  the  regulation  of  utilities  and 
carriers. 
INTRODUCTION 

As  the  representative  of  those  State  regulatory  agencies 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  ensuring  that  reasonable  and 
just  rates  are  charged  for  electric  and  gas  services,  the  NARUC  has 
a  compelling  reason  to  be  concerned  that  the  low-income  population 
continue  to  receive  these  life-sustaining  services.  The  NARUC Is 
commitment  to  this  program  was  reaffirmed  in  February  when  the 
Association's  Executive  Committee  adopted  a  resolution  calling  for 
Congress  to  appropriate  at  least  $1.7  billion  for  LIHEAP  in  FY 
1992.      (See  the  attached  resolution.) 

In  this  resolution,  the  NARUC  noted  that  LIHEAP  funds  last 
year  helped  to  provide  heating  assistance  and  cooling  assistance  to 
approximately  5.9  million  households.  The  sad  fact  is  that  this 
number  is  down  from  the  7.1  million  that  received  LIHEAP  assistance 
in  1987,  and  it  is  a  far  cry  from  the  24  million  households  in  this 
country  that  need  some  help  in  paying  their  energy  bills. 

The  Administration's  budget  request  for  FY  1992  calls  for  a 
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$685  million  cut  in  funding  for  LIHEAP,  which  represents  a  43 
percent  reduction  below  the  current  funding  level  of  $1.61  billion. 
In  our  view,  this  cut  is  not  justified.  At  a  time  when  more  people 
are  being  forced  out  of  work  due  to  the  economic  recession  and  when 
energy  prices  are  subject  to  sharp  increases  depending  on  events  in 
the  Middle  East,  the  need  to  help  low- income  people  meet  their 
energy  expenses  has  never  been  greater. 
DEVASTATING  EFFECTS  FROM  BUDGET  CUT 

If  agreed  to  by  the  Congress,  the  Administration's  budget 
proposal  for  LIHEAP  funding  would  have  a  devastating  impact  on  the 
low-income  population.  Many  of  these  households  devote  as  much  as 
14  percent  of  their  income  to  paying  their  energy  bills,  which  is 
four  times  as  much  as  all  other  households.  Moreover,  the  average 
LIHEAP  benefit  is  about  $194  a  year,  versus  about  $900  in  annual 
energy  costs. 

LIHEAP  is  a  needs-based  income  supplement  program  serving  only 
very  needy  households,  of  which  nearly  60%  have  annual  incomes  of 
less  the  $6,000.  More  than  half  of  the  recipient  households  are 
working  poor  or  elderly,  and  most  do  not  receive  any  other  type  of 
public  assistance. 

As  State  utility  regulators,  we  continually  face  situations 
throughout  the  country  where  consumers  unable  to  pay  their  bills 
are  shut  off  —  despite  the  existence  of  LIHEAP,  private  fuel 
funds.  State  programs,  weatherization  programs,  various  payment 
plans  and  customer  assistance  programs  offered  by  utility 
companies.      Protections  against  shutoffs  offer  only  a  temporary 
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solution  and  do  not  get  to  the  root  of  the  problem,  which  is 
providing  the  means  for  low-income  households  to  pay  their  utility 
bills.  Many  warm  weather  shutoffs  stem  from  unpaid  bills  from  the 
prior  heating  season;  yet  when  they  occur,  the  local  LIHEAP  program 
is  closed  down  for  lack  of  funds,  leaving  only  private  fuel  funds 
to  attempt  to  respond  to  these  needs. 

Charitaible  contributions  are  too  small  to  fill  the  growing  gap 
left  by  shrinking  Federal  LIHEAP  assistance.  A  recent  study  by  the 
National  Fuel  Funds  Network,  the  American  Gas  Association  and 
Edison  Electric  Institute  reported  that  utility  fuel  fund  programs 
have  distributed  approximately  $131.42  million  to  approximately 
857,500  households.  Although  important,  these  contributions  can 
not  make  up  for  the  huge  cut  being  proposed  for  LIHEAP  in  the 
Administration ' s  budget . 
CONCLUSION 

The  NARUC  strongly  supports  the  LIHEAP  as  a  National  program 
that  has  as  its  primary  target  all  those  who  are  financially  unable 
to  pay  their  energy  utility  bills  no  matter  where  they  live. 

The  NARUC  is  pleased  to  see  that  the  report  accompanying  the 
House-passed  budget  resolution  (House  Report  32)  identifies  LIHEAP 
as  a  high-priority  funding  program  in  FY  1992.  We  would  urge  this 
Subcommittee  to  take  the  House  action  as  a  signal  to  renew  its 
commitment  to  the  LIHEAP  program  and  appropriate  at  minimxim  the 
$1.7  billion  that  we  have  requested  for  FY  1992. 

Thank  you  for  allowing  us  to  present  our  views  on  this 
important  subject. 
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Resolution  Regarding  FY  1992  Appropriations 
for  the  Low  Income  Home  Energy  Assistance  Program, 
and  the  DOE  Weatherization  Assistance  Program 

WHEREAS,  The  National  Association  of  Regulation  Utility  Commissioners  (NARUC) 
recognizes  the  critical  roles  that  the  Low  Income  Home  Energy  Assistance  Program 
(LIHEAP)  and  the  DOE  Weatherization  Assistance  Program  play  in  providing  crucial 
assistance  to  millions  of  households  in  meeting  their  energy  needs;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  NARUC  adopted  a  resolution  urging 
Congress  and  the  President  to  increase  funding  for  LIHEAP  and  the  DOE  Weatherization 
Assistance  Program  at  its  1990  Winter  Meeting  in  Washington,  D.C.;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  LIHEAP  is  a  needs-based  income  supplement  program  serving 
only  very  needy  households,  of  which  nearly  60  percent  have  annual  incomes  of  $6,000 
or  less;  and 

WHEREAS,  More  than  one-half  of  the  households  that  receive  LIHEAP  are  the 
working  poor  or  elderly,  and  most  LIHEAP  households  do  not  receive  any  other  type  of 
public  assistance;  and 

WHEREAS,  Many  thousands  more  families  will  fall  into  poverty  this  year  as  the 
National  recession  widens,  causing  higher  unemployment  for  the  working  poor  and  other 
wage  earners  as  well;  and 

WHEREAS,  LIHEAP  funds  last  year  helped  to  provide  heating  assistance, 
emergency  energy  assistance  to  those  in  urgent  life-threatening  situations,  and  cooling 
assistance  to  approximately  5.9  million  households  (down  from  7.1  million  as  recently  as 
1987),  and  were  also  used  to  provide  weatherization  for  low-income  households;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  trend  of  residential  prices  for  primary  heating  fuels  has  continued 
to  climb,  and  that  the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy  projects  further  increases,  and  that 
LIHEAP-recipient  households  spend  about  13. 7  percent  of  their  incomes  on  home  energy 
costs,  which  is  FOUR  times  that  paid  by  all  households;  and 

WHEREAS,  Prior  to  the  recent  modest  increase  in  funding  for  LIHEAP  this  fiscal 
year,  the  program  had  been  cut  by  one-third  (from  $2. 1  billion  in  FY  1985  to  $1,443  billion 
in  FY  1990)  despite  the  obvious  need  to  increase  energy  payment  assistance,  and  the 
deep  cuts  eliminated  a  million  poor  households  from  the  program  while  LIHEAP  benefits 
were  also  substantially  reduced;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  cumulative  total  reduction  of  LIHEAP  funding  amounts  to 
approximately  $2.8  billion  since  FY  1985;  and 

WHEREAS,  Utility  commissions  find  that  inadequate  funding  has  contributed  to 
great  hardships  for  elderly  and  other  low-income  households,  resulting  in  thousands  of 
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families  tiaving  to  double  up  and  triple  up  in  crowded  homes  and  apartments,  thus, 
contributing  to  another  aspect  of  the  homeless  problem;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  FY  1992  Budget  request  for  UHEAP  would  cut  its  funding  from  the 
combined  total  of  $1.61  billion  for  FY  1991  to  $925  million  with  a  $100  million  contingency 
fund  based  on  a  trigger  of  fuel  prices,  and  that  said  cut  would  be  a  43%  reduction, 
eliminating  millions  of  poor  families  from  the  program;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  FY  1992  Budget  request  apparently  envisions  a  gradual  phase  out 
of  the  UHEAP;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  FY  1992  Budget  request  would  also  drastically  cut  approximately 
87%  percent  of  the  DOE  Weatherization  Assistance  Program  funds,  which  received  $195 
million  in  FY  1991;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  UHEAP  continues  to  be  a  Nationally  needed  program;  and 

WHEREAS,  Final  state  decisions  have  been  made  regarding  most  of  the  oil- 
overcharge  funds  that  the  states  have  received  and  the  amounts  committed  to  UHEAP  are 
too  small  to  make  up  for  the  past  UHEAP  reductions,  and  much  less  additional 
reductions,  even  if  the  oil-overcharge  funds  could  be  legally  used  to  supplant  federal  and 
state  resources;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Association  of 
Regulatory  Utility  Commissioners  (NARUC),  convened  at  its  Winter  Meeting  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  reaffirms  its  support  for  UHEAP  as  a  critically-needed,  long-term  Federal  program 
and  urges  all  commissions  to  actively  support  UHEAP  funding  of  at  least  $1.7  billion  in 
FY  1992,  and  that  the  DOE  Weatherization  Assistance  Program  be  funded  at  no  less  than 
$200  million  in  FY  1992. 


Sponsored  by  the  Committee  on  Administration, 
and  the  Committee  on  Energy  Conservation 
Adopted  February  27,  1991 
Reported  NARUC  Bulletin  No.  9-1991,  pages  3-4 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

On  behalf  of  the  National  Rehabilitation  Caucus,  a  coalition  of 
organizations  representing  health  care  professionals,  consumers  and 
institutional,  home  and  community-based  providers  of  medical  rehabilitation 
services,  I  want  to  express  our  appreciation  for  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  you  today. 

The  purpose  of  our  testimony  this  morning  is  to  urge  the  Subcommittee  to 
support  appropriations  necessary  for  the  funding  of  allied  health  education 
and  training  initiatives  authorized  under  Title  VII  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  nation  continues  to  face  serious 
shortages  of  key  medical  rehabilitation  professionals.     Hospitals,  nursing 
facilities,  home  health  and  rehabilitation  agencies  and  other  service 
providers  are  increasingly  unable  to  recruit  sufficient  numbers  of  qualified 
occupational  therapists,  physical  therapists,  respiratory  therapists,  speech- 
language  pathologists  and  other  medical  rehabilitation  professionals  to 
provide  essential  services.  The  skills  and  services  of  these  practitioners  are 
critically  important  in  the  provision  of  care  to  the  elderly,  the  chronically 
ill  and  individuals  with  disabilities. 

The  personnel  shortages  in  these  professions  will  intensify  in  the  years 
ahead  unless  concerted  effort  is  forthcoming  to  assure  the  availability  of  an 
adequate  number  of  practitioners . 

The  most  recent  American  Hospital  Association  (AHA)  human  resource 
survey  conducted  among  hospitals  nationwide  reveals,  for  the  second  year 
in  a  row,  serious  difficulties  recruiting  and  retaining  medical 
rehabilitation  professionals.  The  highest  staff  vacancy  rates  nationally 
are  16.4  percent  for  physical  therapists  and  13.6  percent  for 
occupational  therapists.  Other  professions  classified  as  personnel 
shortage  categories  include  speech- language  pathologists  (9.9  percent) 
and  respiratory  therapists  (8.9  percent).     These  shortages  are  being 
experienced  by  rural  and  urban  hospitals  alike.  Vacancy  rates  in  many 
individual  states  have  reached  such  serious  levels  that  hospitals  are 
responding  by  reducing  services,  closing  beds  or  units  and  diverting 
patients  to  other  facilities  when  medically  appropriate.  These  staff 
shortages  are  also  confirmed  in  a  staff  study  conducted  by  the 
Prospective  Payment  Assessment  Commission  (ProPAC) . 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  (VA)  medical  system  is 
experiencing  even  more  severe  recruitment  and  retention  difficulties. 
The  most  recent  fiscal  year  1991  data  show  vacancy  rates  for  physical 
therapists  at  27.3  percent  and  vacancy  rates  for  occupational  therapists 
at  18.8  percent. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services'  1990  Annual  Report  to 
the  President  and  Congress  on  the  Status  of  Health  Personnel  in  the 
United  States  noted  that  "...  the  allied  health  field  is  faced  with 
growing  shortages  of  personnel  in  a  n\amber  of  critical  professional 
categories ,  reductions  in  program  enrollments ,  closures  of  training 
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programs ,  underrepresentation  of  minorities  and  shortages  in  faculty  and 
trained  researchers". 

Additional  reports  from  the  Institute  of  Medicine,  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Education,  the  Institute  on  Aging,  and  others  all  underscore  the  growing 
threat  these  shortages  represent  to  our  nation's  ability  to  provide  important 
health  and  rehabilitation  services. 

A  principle  factor  contributing  to  these  shortages  is  the  escalating 
demand  for  services  from  a  population  with  more  individuals  surviving  into  old 
age,  frequently  with  chronic  conditions  or  multiple  disabilities.  According  to 
the  1990  HHS  report,   "As  the  number  of  elderly  increases,   the  demand  for 
allied  health  practitioners  in  a  variety  of  fields  will  rise  accordingly,  and 
combined  with  greater  longevity  will  have  a  significant  impact 
on  demand  for  practitioners  in  rehabilitation  fields  such  as  occupational 
therapy,  physical  therapy,  respiratory  therapy  and  audiology."  Further, 
advancements  in  medicine  and  technology  have  increased  the  frequency  of 
survival  from  accidental  trauma  or  severely  disabling  conditions  present  at 
birth,  thereby  heightening  demand  for  services  to  enhance  functional 
independence  and  quality  of  life. 

Future  projections  illustrate  the  need  for  Congress  to  take  action  now 
if  a  crisis  in  health  care  is  to  be  averted  in  the  years  ahead.  The  National 
Academy  of  Sciences'  Institute  of  Medicine,  in  a  major  study  conducted  in 
1988,  noted  that  unless  Federal  policymakers  intervene  the  nation  will  suffer 
from  a  "serious  shortage  of  allied  health  professionals".  More  specifically, 
the  loM  projected  that  the  most  serious  personnel  shortages  by  the  year  2000 
could  occur  in  the  fields  of  occupational  and  physical  therapy. 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor  estimates  lend  further  credence  to  this 
warning.  Projections  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  indicate  that  between 
now  and  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  nationwide  demand  for  physical  therapists 
and  occupational  therapists  will  increase  by  57  percent  and  49  percent 
respectively,  with  34  percent  increases  for  speech- language  pathology  and 
respiratory  therapy,  and  similar  increases  for  other  allied  health 
professionals . 

In  addition  to  significantly  increased  demand  for  services ,  a  serious 
lack  of  focused  Federal  support  for  the  education  and  training  of  allied 
health  professionals  generally,  and  medical  rehabilitation  professionals 
specifically,  has  compounded  the  personnel  shortages  currently  being 
experienced.  While  historically  the  Title  VII  health  professions  programs 
represented  the  primary  source  of  Federal  support  for  the  training  of  allied 
health  professionals,  funding  for  these  programs  ended  after  1980.  Some  modest 
initiatives  to  redress  this  situation  were  enacted  when  Congress  reauthorized 
the  Title  VII  programs  in  1988.  However,  annual  authorization  levels  targeted 
to  allied  health  totaled  only  $6  million,  and  appropriations  over  the  three 
year  period  totaled  $2.3  million. 

The  educational  system  for  rehabilitation  professionals  has  not  been 
able  to  meet  the  surging  demand.  This  inability  to  produce  an  ample  supply  of 
qualified  practitioners  is  caused  by  a  variety  of  factors  including  an 
inadequate  supply  of  faculty,  an  inability  to  increase  class  sizes  because  of 
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a  lack  of  resources,  a  shortage  of  education  programs  in  some  professions,  and 
a  decrease  in  funds  for  scholarships  to  attract  students  into  programs . 

Mr.  Chairman,  Congress  will  be  reauthorizing  the  Title  VII  health 
professions  training  programs  this  year  for  fiscal  year  1992  and  subsequent 
years.     The  Caucus  is  urging  authorization  of  $24  million  in  FY* 92  for  Title 
VII  allied  health  initiatives  and  we  strongly  urge  this  Subcommittee  to 
consider  full  funding  at  whatever  levels  are  ultimately  authorized. 

Our  specific  recommendations  are  as  follows : 

Allied  Health  Project  Grants  and  Contracts  (796)  -  $7  million  to  assist 
in  the  development,  expansion  and  improvement  of  allied  health  education 
programs . 

Traineeships  for  Advanced  Training  (Section  797)  -  $7  million  for  the 
development  of  post-graduate  programs  and  traineeships  to  increase  the 
availability  of  qualified  faculty. 

Entry  Level  Traineeships  (proposed)  -  $10  million  for  entry  level 
assistance  to  attract  additional  students  into  shortage  fields  or  specialties. 

We  further  urge  that,  in  light  of  limited  resources,  funds  appropriated 
be  targeted  to  those  professions  that  have  substantial  shortages  and  which 
plan  a  significant  role  in  the  care  and  rehabilitation  of  the  elderly  and 
persons  with  disabilities.  With  this  targeted  effort  we  can  begin  to  address 
the  most  serious  existing  shortages  and  position  ourselves  to  meet  the  health 
care  requirements  of  those  rapidly  growing  segments  of  our  population  most  in 
need  of  medical  rehabilitation  services. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  National  Rehabilitation  Caucus,  I 
thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  share  our  views  on  this  important  issue. 
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statement  of  the  American  Trauma  Sorlety 
rofireming  FY  '92  Appropriations  for  the 
"Traitma  Tare  Systems  Planning  and  Development  Act  of  1990"  CP.L.  101-590') 

The  American  Trauma  Society  urges  the  Members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor-HHS- 
Education  to  provide  at  least  $30  million  in  start  up  funding  for  the  "Trauma  Care  Systems 
Planning  and  Development  Act  of  1990"  (P.L.  101-590),  which  is  half  the  full  authorization  of 
$60  million. 

This  newly  enacted  program,  which  is  supported  by  over  45  national  health  and 
consumer  organizations,  including  the  American  College  of  Surgeons,  the  American  Trauma 
Society,  the  American  College  of  Emergency  Physicians,  the  American  Medical  Association,  the 
American  Nurses  Association,  the  National  Association  of  State  Emergency  Medical  Services 
Directors,  and  the  American  Association  for  Retired  Persons  provides  funding  to  states  to 
develop,  implement  and  monitor  organized  systems  of  trauma  care.  Trauma  systems  respond 
to  the  needs  of  seriously  injured  individuals  who  are  in  danger  of  dying  or  becoming 
permanently  disabled  unless  they  receive  specialized  care  promptly.  Trauma  systems  of  care 
ensure  quick  response  by  trained  pre-hospital  personnel  who  administer  life  support  measures, 
and  provide  rapid  transport  to  specialized  trauma  centers  staffed  by  experienced  surgeons,  and 
other  trained  personnel,  with  priority  access  to  sophisticated  equipment  and  services. 

Studies  show  that  where  organized  systems  of  trauma  care  have  been  established,  the 
preventable  death  rate  is  reduced  by  at  least  50  percent  in  the  first  year  of  implementation,  and 
permanent  disability  radically  reduced.  But  other  studies  show  that  only  two  states  have  fully 
implemented  regional  systems  of  trauma  care  and  that  this  deficiency  in  system  development 
results  in  20-25,000  unnecessary  deaths  in  the  U.S.  each  year.  One  estimate  indicates  saving 
these  additional  lives  each  year  would  produce  a  lifetime  tax  savings  to  the  nation  of  nearly 
$5  billion  per  year.  P.L.  101-590,  through  a  state  formula  grant  program  based  80  percent  on 
relative  population  and  20  percent  on  relative  geographic  area,  would  provide  assistance  to 
states  to  assess  their  trauma  care  needs  and  capabilities  and  develop  a  plan  for  care  of  the 
seriously  injured,  especially  those  occurring  in  rural  areas,  based  on  existing  national  standards. 

The  attached  table  provides  an  analysis  of  the  amount  of  funding  each  state  would  receive 
under  the  state  grant  formula  provisions  of  P.L.  101-590  under  the  full  $60  miUion  authorization 
level,  and  under  a  $30  million  authorization  level.  A  majority  of  the  nation's  states  is  poised  to 
submit  trauma  care  systems  plans  based  on  the  provisions  of  P.L.  101-590.  Another  10-15  may 
need  to  enact  their  own  legislation  permitting  state  designation  of  trauma  centers. 

Other  key  provisions  in  P.L.  101-590  include  a  rural  grant  program  to  improve  basic 
emergency  medical  services  in  rural  areas  of  states.  Ten  percent  of  overall  funding  for  the  Act 
must  be  used  for  the  rural  grant  program.  Another  ten  percent  of  overall  funding  goes  to  the 
HHS  Secretary  to  conduct  research,  training,  and  evaluation  concerning  trauma  system 
development  and  implementation,  to  collect  and  disseminate  information,  provide  technical 
assistance  to  states  on  trauma  system  development,  and  establish  an  advisory  council  which  will 
assist  in  the  development  of  a  model  state  trauma  care  systems  plan. 

Organized  systems  of  trauma  care  were  originally  developed  to  improve  casualty 
outcomes  in  military  combat.  They  have  been  a  proven  succe  s  in  the  Korean  conflict,  Viet 
Nam,  and  most  recently  in  the  Persian  Gulf  War.  The  American  Trauma  Society  asks  you  to 
demonstrate  the  same  commitment  to  the  well-being  of  our  civilian  population  that  the  U.S. 
Congress  gave  to  our  troops  in  Desert  Storm  by  adequately  funding  the  "Trauma  Care  Systems 
Planning  and  Development  Act  of  1990." 
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STATE*  FORMULA  GRANT  ESTIMATES  UNDER  P.L.  101-590 

GRANTS  ARE  USED  FOR  DEVELOPING,  IMPLEMENTING  &  MONITORING  REGIONAL  TRAUMA  CARE  SYSTEMS 


CO  1  •  X77U  0  k  n.  L  Ei 

STATE 

PriPTTT  ATir^M 

AREA 

ATT  r^r'AXIOXT 

ATT         A  TI*^XI 

STATE 

i<C  TTC  pnp  ^ 
\7o  Ua  r\Jr,f 

It.  TTC  AWA^ 

9OU  jVllLL.lv/rN 

ALABAMA 

1.67% 

1 .43% 

$762,164 

$351 ,830 

ALASKA 

0.23% 

16.01% 

$1,588,463 

$733,264 

ARIZONA 

1 .50% 

3.21% 

$864,041 

$398,857 

ARKANSAS 

0.97% 

1 .47% 

$502,112 

$250,000 

CALIFORNIA 

1 1 .66% 

4.42% 

$4,787,374 

$2,209,938 

COLORADO 

1.37% 

2.93% 

$790,707 

$365,005 

CONNECTICUT 

1.31% 

0.14% 

$505,177 

$250,000 

DELAWARE 

0.27% 

0.06% 

$250,000 

$250,000 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

0.25% 

0.00% 

$250,000 

$250,000 

FLORIDA 

5.13% 

1 .53% 

$2,067,826 

$954,547 

GEORGIA 

2.67% 

1 .64% 

$1,154,322 

$532,856 

HAWAII 

0.46% 

0.18% 

$250,000 

$250,000 

IDAHO 

0.41% 

2.34% 

$371,916 

$250,000 

ILUNOIS 

4.65% 

1 .58% 

$1,891,163 

$872,996 

INDIANA 

2.22% 

1 .02% 

$928,952 

$428,821 

IOWA 

1.10% 

1 .58% 

$562,402 

$259,615 

KANSAS 

1 .00% 

2.31% 

$591 ,002 

$272,817 

KENTUCKY 

1 .50% 

1.12% 

$667,384 

$308,077 

LOUISIANA 

1.81% 

1 .27% 

$796,687 

$367,765 

MAINE 

0.48% 

0.87% 

$262,449 

$250,000 

MARYLAND 

1 .89% 

0.28% 

$736,204 

$339,845 

MASSACHUSETTS 

2.35% 

0.22% 

$903,663 

$417,148 

MICHIGAN 

3.72% 

1.61% 

$1 ,545,840 

$713,588 

MINNESOTA 

1 .73% 

2.24% 

$859,420 

$396,724 

MISSISSIPPI 

1 .08% 

1.34% 

$530,621 

$250,000 

MISSOURI 

2.08% 

1 .95% 

$962,439 

$444,280 

MONTANA 

0.32% 

4.12% 

$506,904 

$250,000 

NEBRASKA 

0.64% 

2.16% 

$441,217 

$250,000 

NEVADA 

0.43% 

3.11% 

$452,931 

$250,000 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

0.46% 

0.26% 

$250,000 

$250,000 

NEW  JERSEY 

3.16% 

0.21% 

$1,205,839 

$556,638 

NEW  MEXICO 

0.65% 

3.43% 

$566,960 

$261,719 

NEW  YORK 

7.11% 

1 .35% 

$2,795,136 

$1,290,286 

NORTH  CAROUNA 

2.68% 

1.38% 

$1,133,782 

$523,375 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

0.26% 

1 .96% 

$282,776 

$250,000 

OHIO 

4.32% 

1.16% 

$1 ,728.731 

$798,014 

OKLAHOMA 

1.31% 

1.94% 

$675,572 

$311,856 

OREGON 

1.11% 

2.72% 

$670,314 

$309,429 

PENNSYLVANIA 

4.73% 

1.27% 

$1,894,851 

$874,698 

RHODE  ISLAND 

0.40% 

0.03% 

$250,000 

$250,000 

SOLTK  CAROUNA 

1.42% 

0.85% 

S6t2.967 

$282,957 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

0.28% 

2.15% 

$307,701 

$250,000 

TENNESSEE 

1.99% 

1.17% 

$856,046 

$395,167 

TEXAS 

7.09% 

7.41% 

$3,354,237 

$1,548,377 

UTAH 

0.71% 

2.32% 

$484,326 

$250,000 

VERMONT 

0.22% 

0.26% 

$250,000 

$250,000 

VIRGINIA 

2.46% 

1.12% 

$1,029,849 

$475,397 

WASHINGTON 

1.86% 

1.88% 

$875,688 

$404,234 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

0.74% 

0.68% 

$342,471 

$250,000 

WISCONSIN 

1.92% 

1.54% 

$866,257 

$399,880 

WYOMING 

0.20% 

2.75% 

$333,117 

$250,000 

*  Estimates  shown  are  for  states  and  D.C.  only,  but  are  based  on  allocating  $250,000  to  Puerto  Rico  and 
$50,000  each  to  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Northern  Mariana 
Islands. 

(1)  These  figures  are  based  on  a  $60  million  appropriation,  80%  of  which  is  allocated  directly  to  the 

states  on  an  80%  population/20%  land  area  basis. 

(2)  These  figures  are  based  on  a  $30  million  appropriation,  80%  of  which  is  allocated  directly  to  the 

states  on  an  80%  population/20%  lartd  area  basis. 
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Mr.  Chairman: 

Thank  you  for  providing  us  the  opportunity  to  offer  our  views  on  Fiscal 
Year  1992  appropriations  for  programs  administered  by  the  Veterans  Employment  and 
Training  Service  at  the  Department  of  Labor.  As  you  are  probably  aware,  the 
unemployment  rate  for  all  workers  rose  to  6.8%  in  February.  That  is  bad  enough 
but  the  unemployment  rate  for  veterans  also  rose  to  6.8%.  In  the  past  two  years 
the  unemployment  rate  for  veterans  has  been  running  a  full  percentage  point  behind 
the  overall  rate.  In  March  of  1990,  the  unemployment  rate  for  veterans  was  3.6%. 
Thus  in  the  past  year,  the  rate  for  veterans  has  increased  more  than  90%.  At  the 
same  time,  the  administration  budget  request  for  the  Veterans  Employment  and  Training 
Service  contains  a  $42.2  million  reduction  in  funding  for  the  Disabled  Veteran 
Outreach  Program,  the  program  area  responsible  for  outreach  to  unemployed  veterans. 

The  mandated  formula  requires  that  one  DVOP  be  assigned  to  state  employment 
service  offices  for  each  5300  Vietnam  era  or  disabled  veterans  residing  in  the  state. 
This  means  that  under  the  formula  some  1880  DVOP  positions  should  have  been  factored 
into  the  budget  request,  but  the  proposal  falls  far  short  of  that  number.  As  you 
and  the  other  subcommittee  members  know,  there  is  now  a  new  public  law  (P.L.  102- 
16)  which  extends  the  date  for  counting  Vietnam  era  veterans  for  purposes  of  the 
DVOP  formula  to  December  31,  1994.  We,  therefore,  urge  that  the  DVOP  progam  be 
funded  at  a  level  of  $86.2  million  to  ensure  the  continuation  of  this  extremely 
important  assistance  network. 

One  other  portion  of  the  budget  request  which  is  deficient,  although  not 
as  seriously,  is  the  Local  Veterans  Employment  Representative  Program.  These  are 
the  people  who  serve  as  the  liaison  between  the  state  employment  service  office 
and  employers  in  the  area  served  by  the  office.  The  mandated  level  of  staffing 
for  LVERs  is  1600  nationwide.  The  budget  request  would  only  pay  for  1492  of  these 
positions.    We  urge  that  the  LVER  program  be  funded  at  the  level  of  $80,196  million. 
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We  are  seeking  these  appropriations  levels  for  two  reasons.  First  Title 
38  use  mandates  these  prograns.  The  second  reason  is  that  in  the  next  five  years, 
the  size  of  the  armed  forces  is  going  to  be  reduced  by  approximately  500,000  people. 
Many  of  them  will  have  served  in  (deration  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm.  We  believe 
it  makes  no  sense  to  send  these  nen  and  women  to  war,  bring  them  back,  force  them 
out  of  the  service  and  release  then  into  a  moribund  economy  while  eliminating  the 
very  programs  designed  to  help  them  with  a  transition  to  civilian  life.  We  are 
determined  that  what  happened  to  Vietnam  era  veterans  not  happen  to  these  new 
veterans  when  they  are  released  from  active  duty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  1992  narks  the  last  year  of  a  three  year  contract  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor  for  Veterans  Employment  and  Training  signed  with  the  Unversity 
of  Colorado  at  Denver  to  operate  the  National  Veterans  Training  Institute.  The 
amount  of  the  contract  was  $8.7  million,  or  $2.9  million  per  year.  Apparently, 
the  administration  thinks  that  NVTI  is  a  luxury  this  nation  can  no  longer  afford 
in  spite  of  its  reputation  as  one  of  the  best  establishments  of  its  kind  in  this 
country.  No  money  is  requested  for  this  important  institution  in  FY  1992.  Realizing 
that  some  savings  can  be  generated  through  increased  efficiencies  in  its  operations 
and  the  use  of  travel  funds.  The  American  Lgion  recomnends  a  funding  level  of  $2.21 
million  for  NVTI  in  FY  1992. 

To  put  these  three  areas  in  perspective,  we  believe  the  administration 
request  is  deficient  by  $59.5  million.  Yet,  the  administration  is  requesting  $64.6 
million  to  procure  annunition  for  M-16  rifles  in  the  U.S.  Army,  $65  million  for 
shipboard  tactical  connuni cations  systems  and  $56.3  million  for  several  Air  Force 
"classified  projects."  Me  would  never  deny  the  armed  forces  the  equipment  necessary 
to   do    their   job,    but  when   veterans   return   home   from   honorable    service,  they 
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frequently  need  help  in  making  a  career  transition  to  the  civilian  work  force. 
The  system  designed  to  assist  them  certainly  deserves  to  be  treated  as  seriously 
as  certain  equipment  they  manned  when  they  were  on  active  duty. 

The  American  Legion  continues  to  be  concerned  with  the  precarious  nature 
0    the  tools  used  by  job  counselors  across  the  country  to  help  eligible  veterans 
f ■ id  work.    Title  IVc  of  the  Jobs  Training  Partnership  Act  is  a  good  example.  The 
a  ministration's  budget  plan  only  requests  $8.7  million  for  FY  1992.     We  consider 
t   •  minimum  funding  necessary  for  this  training  program  to  be  in  the  neighborhood 
0  million.    The  paperwork  requirements  for  grant  applications  under  Title  IVc 
so  onerous  that  nine  states  declined  to  participate  last  year.     It  simply  was 
worth  the  man  hours  necessary  to  prepare  the  paperwork  to  obtain  $50,000-1100,000 
-ant  money. 

The  Targeted  Jobs  Tax  Credit  continues  to  be  another  tool   used  by  DVOPs 
LVERs  to  place  veterans   in  jobs.     Vietnam  era  veterans  are  only  one  of  the 
geted  groups  under  this  program.    It  is  very  likely  that  there  will  be  some  Desert 
rm  veterans   who  will    return   to   inner-city  neighborhoods   and   find  themselves 
ncomically  disadvantaged  to  the  point  that  they  could  qualify  for  placement  under 
C.     We   would   ask   this   subcommittee   to   help   us   persuade   the   Ways   and  Means 
Committee  to  make  this  program  permanent.    We  believe  that  the  loss  in  tax  revenues 
attributable  to  these  employer  credits  would  be  more  than  offset  by  the  declining 
cost  of  Food  Stamp  Aid,  welfare  p^iyments,  and  umemployment  compensation. 

Mr.   Chairman,   it  has  been  my  privilege  to  appear  here  today.     I  will  be 
pleased  to  answer  any  questions. 
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Concerned  Citizens  for  EUiicai  Research,  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  1334,  Cvanston,  Ulinois  60204-1334 
312/792-7117 


STATEWEINT:  HEARmG  RECORD 

United  States  House  Appropriations  SubconunlUee  on  Laixn*, 
Health  and  Human  Sauces,  and  Education  and  Related 
Agencies 


April  18,  1991 


Concerned  Citizens  for  Ethical  Research,  inc.,  (CCER)  is  a  not  for  profit 
corporation  whose  purpose  is  to  undertake  public  education  about  the 
ethical  issues  of  animal  experimentation.  One  of  the  current  major  concerns 
of  CCER  is  an  exp>eriment  being  carried  on  locally  at  northwestern 
University's  Evanston  campus  by  Dr.  Charies  Larson  on  the  periaqueductal 
gray  (PAG)  of  macaques.  It  is  that  experiment  we  wish  to  address  in  this 
testimony.  This  exf>eriment,  or  series  of  exp)eriments,  has  been  funded  by 
the  national  Institutes  of  Health,  Grant  #  2  ROl  ns  19290-04,  and  is 
currently  up  for  renewal.  The  Larson  ex|>eriment  is  an  example  of  wasted 
funds  and  unnecessary  cruelty  to  animals.  Our  group  has  solicited  critiques 
from  biomedical  professionals  about  Larson's  research  design  and  has  been 
investigating  this  experiment  over  the  past  four  years  without  any 
cooperation  from  northwestern  University.   Tor  reasons  which  we  will  review 
below,  we  urge  the  conunittee  to  request  that  the  niH  not  renew  funds  for 
Larson's  grant. 
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Experts  question: 

1 .  the  relationship  of  these  experiments  to  human 
health; 

2.  the  inherent  flaws  in  the  experiment's  design; 

3.  the  meager  results  that  Larson  has  obtained;  and 

4.  INorthwestem  University's  unwillingness  to  answer 
relevant  questions  concerning  the  way  in  which 
various  procedures  and  the  care  of  the  macaques  are 
handled. 

We  will  speak  briefly  to  these  objections,  point  by  point. 

In  his  grant  proposal,  Larson  claims  that  his  investigations  may  lead  to 
information  relevant  to  Huntington's  disease.  Parkinsonism,  and  spastic 
dysphonia.  Yet  the  current  explanations  of  these  diseases  suggest  strongly 
that  his  research  is  irrelevant  to  knowledge  of  these  diseases.  Various 
expert  opinions  have  been  submitted  to  members  of  the  committee 
substantiating  this  irrelevance.   Even  Larson  admits,  in  a  paper  written  in 
1985,  that  human  speech  may  be  fundamentally  different  from  animal 
vocalization,  and  that  the  extent  to  which  the  FAQ  is  involved  in  human 
speech  is  yet  to  be  determined. 

The  design  of  Larson's  experiment  is  inherently  flawed.  Even  Larson  himself 
admits  that  the  FAQ  may  be  only  a  link  between  the  limbic  system,  an 
emotional  center,  and  the  laryngeal  and  respiratory  systems  and  that  the  FAQ 
is  involved  with  pain.   Because  the  animals  on  which  the  experiments  are 
conducted  undergo  a  great  deal  of  stress  and  because  they  presumably 
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suffer  residual  pain  from  the  surgeries  they  undergo,  it  would  seem 
impossible  for  Larson  to  separate  the  effects  due  to  stress  and  pain  from 
those  of  vocalization.   Such  serious  flaws  in  the  experiments  cast  great  doubt 
on  any  results  that  Larson  might  achieve. 

Judging  from  what  he  has  so  far  published,  Larson  has  not  yet  achieved 
much  in  the  way  of  results.  Although  his  papers  contain  fairly  detailed 
reports  of  the  experiments,  his  conclusions  seem  to  be  quite  meager. 
Coupling  this  fact  with  the  flawed  nature  of  the  experiments  themselves  and 
their  lack  of  relationship  to  human  health,  we  find  it  astonishing  that  the 
niH  would  wish  to  continue  funding  such  a  project.   Surely  there  must  be 
better  uses  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

Northwestern  University  has  refused  to  answer  a  number  of  questions 
directly  related  to  animal  suffering  and  the  expenditure  of  millions  of  tax 
dollars  on  this  seemingly  useless  experiment.  Tor  example:  Are  analgesics 
used  after  surgery?  What  are  the  qualifications  of  the  personnel  performing 
the  surgery?  And  how  are  the  macaques  treated  between  surgeries?  During 
that  time,  are  they  allowed  at  least  minimal  social  life  through  contact  with 
other  macaques?    If  there  is  no  post  surgical  use  of  analgesics,  if  the 
surgery  is  not  performed  by  qualified  personnel  and  if  the  macaques  are 
kept  isolated  from  each  other,  then  there  is  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary 
cruelty.   Because  the  experiments  themselves  are  unrelated  to  human  health 
and  of  questionable  value,  then  the  animal  suffering  that  they  cause  can 
certainly  also  be  described  as  unnecessary. 
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Although  we  understand  that  the  committee  does  not  usually  challenge 
individual  grants,  we  feel  that  the  Larson  experiment  is  such  an  egregious 
violation  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  MIH  exists  that  the  committee  should 
intervene.  Certainly,  the  projects  to  be  funded  must  possess  both  ethical 
values  and  scientific  merit  that  can  withstand  open  discussion.  Because 
citizens'  tax  dollars  fund  these  grants,  the  institutions  that  administer  them 
and  the  individuals  who  receive  them  should  not  be  exempt  from  public 
scrutiny  and  debate.  Who  can  better  protect  the  public  interest  in  this  matter 
than  the  Senate  and  House  Appropriations  Committees? 
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The  American  Society  of  Allied  Health  Professions  (ASAHP) — a  national  non-profit 
scientific  and  professional  organization  serving  the  needs  of  of  educators,  practitioners, 
professional  institutions  and  organizations,  and  others  whose  mission  is  to  improve  health 
care  by  enhancing  the  effectiveness  of  education  for  aUied  health  professionals— -urgently 
seeks  Congressional  support  and  commitment  to  address  an  allied  health  personnel 
shortage  which  diminishes  the  quality  of  health  care  available  to  the  American  people. 
Specifically,  Congress  needs  to  remedy  the: 

o        Severe  current  and  growing  shortages  of  allied  health  personnel  including 

occupational  and  physical  therapists,  imaging  technologists  including  radiation 
therapists,  speech-language  pathologists,  medical  record  technicians,  audiologists, 
and  clinical  laboratory  professionals; 

o        Underrepresentation  of  minority  persons  in  the  allied  health  professions; 

o        Undersupply  of  practitioners  in  rural  and  densely-populated,  poverty-ridden  urban 
areas; 

o       Rapid  growth  in  the  number  of  older  persons  needing  the  services  of  allied  health 
personnel;  and 

o       Lack  of  Federal  programs  to  support  allied  health  education.  During  the  period 
1981  to  1989  (ahnost  a  decade),  there  were  no  Federal  programs  authorized  to 
support  allied  health  education.  For  FY  1991,  the  sum  of  $1,659,000  was  made 
available  for  a  narrowly-defined  set  of  activities,  an  amount  not  even  barely 
sufficient  given  the  enormity  of  the  problems  that  must  be  addressed. 
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RECOMMENDED  ACTION 
ASAHP  urges  Congress  for  FY  1992  to  appropriate  funds  in  the  amounts  shown  below 
for  the  following  activities: 


o 

Entry-level  education  traineeships  ($12  million) 

o 

Advanced-level  traineeships  ($12  million) 

o 

Grants  and  Contracts  ($12  million) 

o 

Allied  health  research  ($20  million) 

o 

Commission  on  Allied  Health  ($1.5  million) 

o 

Allied  Health  Data  System  ($5  million) 

o 

Division  of  Allied  Health  within  the  Bureau  of  Health  Professions 

(5  FuU-Time  Equivalent  Personnel) 

The  Society  believes  that  these  measures  constitute  a  comprehensive  approach  to 
correcting  serious  imbalances  in  the  supply  of  allied  health  personnel.  H.R.  1466  which 
was  introduced  by  Congressman  Terry  Bruce  (D-IL)  and  S.  694  which  was  introduced  by 
Senator  Tom  Harkin  (D-IA)  on  March  19  of  this  year  focus  on  the  reauthorization  of 
Title  VII  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  existing  legislation  that  provides  a  vehicle 
for  such  initiatives.  These  bills  seek  the  following  amounts  for  FY  1992:  $10  million  for 
entry-level  traineeships,  $7  million  for  advanced-level  traineeships,  $7  million  for  grants 
and  contracts,  and  an  unspecified  amount  for  a  Commission  on  Allied  Health. 
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While  supporting  this  legislation,  ASAHP  wishes  to  go  on  record  as  noting  that  the  main 
focus  of  the  proposed  bills  is  on  programs  for  the  training  of  medical  rehabilitation  ^ 
health  personnel.  Since  the  problem  of  personnel  shortages  encompasses  a  much 
broader  range  of  allied  health  professionals,  including  those  who  work  in  laboratories, 
ASAHP  requests  Congress  to  appropriate  the  higher  amounts  listed  in  the  more  inclusive 
aforementioned  categories. 


ALLIED  HEALTH  PROFESSIONALS 

More  than  3,000,000  health  care  professionals  comprise  the  allied  health  workforce 
(64  percent  of  all  health  care  workers).   They  provide  services  in  a  comprehensive  range 
of  health  care  settings  including  hospitals,  clinics,  hospices,  extended  care  facilities, 
HMOs,  conmiunity  programs,  and  schools.  Allied  health  professionals  share 
responsibility  for  the  delivery  of  health  care  services  including:  prevention;  identification 
and  evaluation  of  diseases  and  disorders;  health  promotion;  rehabilitation;  heahh  systems 
management;  and  dietary  and  nutrition  services.  The  allied  health  professions  include  a 
wide  range  of  disciplines  such  as  audiology,  dental  hygiene,  dietetics,  EEG/EKG 
technology,  medical  record  administration,  clinical  laboratory  technology,  nutrition, 
occupational  therapy,  physical  therapy,  radiologic  technology,  respiratory  care,  speech- 
language  pathology,  and  surgical  technology. 
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THE  CURRENT  CRISIS  IN  ALLIED  HEALTH 

Serious  allied  health  personnel  shortages  exist  and  are  projected  to  become  even  worse. 
Compelling  evidence  is  available  to  document  the  growing  magnitude  of  the  personnel 
shortage  in  allied  health.  Studies,  surveys,  and  reports  by  groups  such  as  the  American 
Medical  Association,  American  Hospital  Association,  American  Society  of  Allied  Health 
Professions,  U.S.  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs,  National  Institute  on  Aging,  Medicare 
Prospective  Payment  Assessment  Commission,  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  U.S. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  Health  Departments  and  Trust  Territories, 
and  the  Institute  of  Medicine  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  highlight  the 
seriousness  of  a  diminishing  pool  of  allied  health  personnel  and  a  worsening  outlook  for 
the  future. 

A  combination  of  technological  advances  which  increase  the  frequency  of  survival  among 
those  experiencing  traumatic  or  severely  disabling  conditions  and  growth  in  numbers  of 
persons  with  multiple  chronic  conditions  living  to  advanced  old  age  have  led  to  an 
increased  demand  for  health  services.  The  allied  health  labor  force  has  been  unable  to 
keep  pace  with  these  developments. 

Shortages  of  occupational  and  physical  therapists,  imaging  technologists  including 
radiation  therapists,  speech-language  pathologists,  medical  records  personnel, 
audiologists.  and  clinical  laboratory  professionals  have  been  identified  as  being  even  more 
severe  than  those  in  nursing. 
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A  recent  nationwide  survey  of  almost  4,000  hospitals  conducted  by  the  American 
Hospital  Association  revealed  the  following  full-time  vacancy  rates:  16.3  percent  for 
physical  therapists,  14.7  percent  for  occupational  therapists,  and  9.2  percent  for  speech- 
language  pathologists.  The  most  common  consequences  of  these  shortages  were: 
22.4  percent  of  hospitals  reduced  their  services,  15.3  percent  closed  beds  or  units,  and 
12.6  percent  diverted  patients. 

The  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  reported  a  vacancy  rate  among  physical  therapists 
of  26.3  percent  and  among  occupational  therapists  of  19.1  percent  throughout  its  medical 
system.  According  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the  demand  for  physical 
therapists  and  radiological  technologists  is  projected  to  rise  57  percent  and  66  percent 
respectively  during  the  period  1988  to  2000. 

The  demand  for  occupational  therapists  will  grow  49  percent,  physical  therapy  aides  82 
percent,  and  laboratory  technologists  24  percent  ~  all  by  the  year  2000.  The  situation  in 
rural  areas  and  large  cities  is  even  more  serious  as  numbers  of  new  health  professionals 
and  delivery  sites,  especially  hospitals,  decrease.  These  shortages  will  impede  the 
provision  of  quality  care  for  all  Americans.   As  an  organization,  ASAHP  is  committed  to 
the  goal  of  educating  requisite  numbers  of  allied  health  professionals  to  meet  our 
nation's  health  care  needs.  We  ask  the  Federal  government,  through  Congress,  to  make 
a  similar  commitment. 
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HEALTH  SERVICES  CANNOT  BE  PROVTOED  WITHOUT  PERSONNEL 

Heart  attack,  stroke,  and  accident  victims  represent  only  three  categories  of  patients  who 
require  comprehensive  services  both  in  the  acute  and  recovery  phases  which  are  provided 
by  an  extensive  array  of  allied  health  personnel.  Steps  are  not  being  taken  presently  to 
maintain  satisfactory  levels  of  personnel  who  offer  these  vital  services.  As  the  supply  of 
practitioners  dwindles  perilously,  no  quick  fixes  will  be  available  to  redress  the  imbalance. 
Faculty  members,  academic  programs,  and  trained  graduates  are  not  commodities  that 
can  be  produced  on  short  notice.  Efforts  must  be  mounted  immediately  to  meet  the 
personnel  requirements  for  this  decade  and  the  beginning  of  the  next  century. 

The  Aged 

A  major  challenge  lies  ahead  in  providing  health  care  for  the  aged.  Between  1985  and 
2020,  the  population  65-years  of  age  and  older  will  increase  by  approximately  two 
percent  a  year~an  average  of  750,000  additional  older  persons  annually.  The  oldest  old- 
persons  85-years  of  age  and  older-are  projected  to  increase  at  an  even  faster  rate  of 
about  three  percent  a  year.   In  contrast,  the  total  U.S.  population  is  expected  to  grow  at 
a  rate  of  less  than  one  percent  each  year. 

Many  allied  health  professions  make  important  contributions  to  the  care  and  well-being 
of  this  segment  of  the  population.  They  provide  essential  services  and  support  in 
community  programs,  home  visits,  hospitals,  and  long-term  care  settings.  Allied  health 
professionals  provide  care  and  personal  assistance  and  are  involved  in  the  effective 
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implementation  of  many  technological  advances.  Health  promotion  programs  and 
rehabilitation  services  are  examples  of  services  provided  by  allied  health  professionals  in 
a  cost-effective  way. 

Rural  Health  Care 

Rural  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  often  have  great  difficulty  in  gaining  access  to 
health  care  services.  Rural  areas  are  finding  it  increasingly  problematic  to  recruit  and 
retain  the  variety  of  allied  health  persoimel  needed. 

The  rural  supply  of  allied  health  professionals  is  dependent  on  both  the  size  of  the 
overall  national  pool  and  its  distribution  between  urban  and  rural  areas.  A  diminishing 
pool  at  the  national  level  has  severe  consequences  for  residents  of  rural  America. 

Faculty  Development  and  Allied  Health  Research 

Doctoral  programs  in  the  allied  health  professions  are  needed  to  prepare  faculty.  As 
new  programs  are  developed  in  colleges  and  universities,  inadequate  numbers  of 
qualified  faculty  are  available  to  fill  vacant  positions.  Without  an  adequate  supply  of 
trained  faculty,  schools  will  be  unable  to  produce  the  number  of  allied  health 
professionals  needed  to  provide  necessary  health  care  services. 
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Because  of  the  unavailability  of  doctoral  training  in  many  allied  health  disciplines,  many 
existing  faculty  members  have  obtained  their  doctorates  in  other  fields.  Unfortunately, 
they  have  not  been  trained  to  conduct  health  services  research  as  it  pertains  to  their  own 
profession.  As  a  result,  some  faculty  members  are  handicapped  in  their  ability  to  obtain 
research  grants  to  carry  out  profession  or  discipline-related  studies.    Consequently,  their 
academic  careers  may  be  in  jeopardy  as  universities  continue  to  emphasize  research 
productivity. 

The  Federal  government  must  assist  in  furnishing  training  in  the  area  of  health  services 
research  and  offer  specific  support  for  allied  health  discipline-specific  research  projects. 
Allied  health  research  is  needed  to:  identify  the  base  for  practice  in  various  allied  health 
professions,  increase  the  body  of  knowledge,  and  stimulate  inquiry  into  efficacy  of 
practice  among  disciplines.  Research  funding  is  necessary  to  support  the  development 
of  all  scholarship  and  scholars  in  allied  health  educational  institutions. 

Lack  of  a  National.  Uniform  Data  Base 

The  absence  of  a  national,  uniform  allied  health  data  base  compounds  the  manpower 
shortage  problem.  Information  on  manpower  supply/demand,  needs  for  educational 
programs,  graduate  placement,  and  the  contributions  of  allied  health  professionals  in  the 
delivery  of  health  care  services  remains  inadequate.  A  data  base  must  be  established  to 
provide  the  information  needed  to  influence  the  development  of  rational  health  care 
policy  and  decision-making. 
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Lack  Of  Visibmtv 

Some  of  the  above  problems  are  the  result  of  a  lack  of  visibility.  The  term  "Allied 
Health"  does  not  appear  on  any  official  Washington  door.  Allied  health  should  be 
recognized  in  the  same  way  that  other  health  professions  are  accorded  recognition.  A 
more  concentrated  focus  is  needed  within  the  Federal  government  in  the  form  of  a 
Division  of  Allied  Health  Professions  and  a  Commission  on  Allied  Health  to  work 
effectively  on  issues  of  aUied  health  policy,  education,  research,  and  practice  issues. 


CONVENTIONAL  MARKET  FORCES  ALONE 
ARE  INSUFFICIENT  TO  ADDRESS  PROBLEMS 

Public  and  private  interests  have  joined  forces  in  many  States  such  as  Florida,  Georgia, 
Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Virginia  to  cope  with  the  problem  of  inadequate  supply  of  health  care 
personnel.  While  strides  have  been  made,  it  has  become  abundantly  clear  that 
conventional  market  forces  alone  are  inadequate.  Indeed,  the  only  alternative  for  many 
providers  is  to  enter  into  bidding  wars  with  other  health  care  institutions  for  a  scarce 
supply  of  personnel.  Given  the  relentless  acceleration  of  health  care  costs,  it  bodes  ill  for 
the  overall  economy  to  allow  such  competition  to  continue.  While  personnel  shortages 
may  cause  entry-level  salaries  for  allied  health  personnel  to  escalate,  they  will  not 
necessarily  stimulate  colleges  and  universities  to  increase  output  of  personnel;  nor  will 
they  affect  the  availability  of  research  funding  and  funds  for  doctoral  programs  to 
prepare  faculty. 
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THE  FEDERAL  ROLE 

In  summary,  it  is  the  belief  of  the  American  Society  of  Allied  Health  Professions  and  its 
Board  of  Directors  that  the  Federal  government  should~as  the  largest  consumer  of 
health  care-  play  a  central  role  in  partnership  with  State  governments  and  private 
institutions  in  reducing  shortages  of  allied  health  personnel.  Furthermore,  ASAHP 
believes  that  this  role  should  encompass  both  attracting  students  (particularly  from 
minority  and  underserved  portions  of  the  population)  to  academic  allied  health  programs 
through  the  provision  of  entry-level  traineeships  and  advanced  programs  that  prepare 
allied  health  professionals  for  careers  as  academicians. 
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STATEMENT  BY  THEODORE  W.  VAN  ZELST,  MINANN,  INC.  TO  THE  HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR,  HEALTH  &  HUMAN  SERVICES,  EDUCATION  &  RELATED  AGENCIES 
Washington,  DC  April  16. 1991 

Subject:  Support  for  Medical  Research,  Education  and  Information  Systems  for 
Chronic  Fatigue  Syndrome  (CFS) 


Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee,  my  name  is  Theodore  W.  Van  Zelst.  I  am 
presenting  this  testimony  for  the  record  as  president  of  Minann,  Inc.,  a  foundation  which  has  been 
active  since  1984  on  matters  related  to  the  disease  defined  by  the  Centers  of  Disease  Control  as 
Clironic  Fatigue  Syndrome  (CFS),  also  known  as  Chronic  Fatigue  Immune  Dysfunction  Syndrome 
(CFIDS). 

This  Committee  has  been  very  aware  of  this  disease  and  has  done  much  to  involve  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  and  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  in  research  studies  on  this  health 
problem  which  affects  so  many  of  our  citizens. 

Scientists  studying  CFS  have  many  theories  as  to  its  cause.  Researchers  are  attempting  to 
track  incidence  of  the  disease  from  an  epidemiologic  standpoint  and  the  development  of  CFS  in 
individuals,  and  to  experiment  with  various  treatment  modalities.  It  is  generally  believed  that  CFS  is  a 
multi- system  disease  affecting  the  central  nervous  system,  cardio- vascular  system,  neuro-muscular 
system  and  immune  system.  CFS  affects  patients  in  different  ways  and  at  different  times  with 
varying  degrees  of  severity,  thus  the  wide  range  of  symptoms. 

We  started  CFS  advocacy  and  patient  support  work  in  1984  when  a  family  member,  a  health 
professional,  became  severely  ill  with  an  unknown  disease.  At  that  time,  one  small  support  group 
was  located  in  Tucson,  AZ;  there  are  now  more  tiian  400  active  CFS  support  groups  in  the  United 
States.  Many  groups  publish  newsletters  and  conduct  frequent  local  meetings  with  guest  speakers  ~ 
physicians  seeing  patients,  CFS  researchers,  or  those  engaged  in  support  activities. 

Many  regional  and  national  CFS  study  meetings  are  attended  by  physicians  and  health 
professionals  who  are  becoming  more  involved  with  this  disease.  This  is  encouraging.  Patients  gain 
some  relief  from  the  fact  that  the  CDC  now  has  a  case  definition  for  CFS,  and  tiiat  informed  health 
professionals  agree  that  CFS  is  a  legitimate  disease.  Private  and  governmental  research  on  CFS  is 
being  undertaken  and  patients  have  some  hope  for  a  future  treatment  or  cure. 
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Medical  researchers  and  physicians  handling  patients  with  CFS  have  become  supportive  of  the 
problems  that  have  to  be  dealt  with  by  those  who  have  the  disease.  There  still  is  no  generally  accepted 
diagnostic  procedure,  treatment  or  cure.  Some  patients  appear  to  react  positively  to  treatment  under 
certain  types  of  medication.  Some  patients  get  somewhat  better  with  time,  and  others  remain 
extremely  debilitated  and  never  seem  to  return  to  full  health.  Much  is  still  unknown  about  CFS:  how 
it  is  transmitted,  whether  it  is  contagious,  how  long  it  lasts,  how  it  can  be  treated,  and  how  it  can  be 
cured. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OF  HEALTH 
On  the  recommendation  of  this  Committee,  the  NIH  had  a  Conference  in  Bethesda,  MD  in 
March,  1991  for  those  who  are  studying  CFS.  A  national  Conference  was  held  in  San  Francisco  and 
there  have  been  other  regional  conferences  with  respectable  attendance  of  medical  practitioners  and 
patients.  Support  group  meetings  have  sometimes  featured  medical  researchers  from  the  NIH  and 
CDC. 

In  a  summary  on  Chronic  Fatigue  Syndrome  research,  the  National  Institute  of  Allergy  and 

Infectious  Diseases  (NIAID)  explained: 

"Chronic  Fatigue  Syndrome  (CFS)  is  a  multi-system  syndrome  characterized  by  months  of 
debilitating  fatigue  that  is  frequently  associated  with  recurrent  sore  throat,  low  grade  fever, 
myalgia,  headache,  gastrointestinal  symptoms  and  tender  lymph  nodes.  Preliminary 
findings  from  the  studies  described  below  and  from  other  reports  in  the  literature  suggest 
that  the  syndrome  may  result  from  an  inherent  or  acquired  impairment  in  the 
immunological/ neurological  network.  The  syndrome  may  be  triggered  or  exacerbated  by 
viral  cells  within  the  central  nervous  system.  Stress  may  be  another  trigger  or  factor  in 
maintenance.  Because  of  the  dearth  of  scientifically  sound  information  about  the 
prevalence,  incidence  and  cause(s)  of  CFS,  the  NIAID  has  encouraged  research  into  the 
etiology  and  epidemiology  of  CFS.  ..." 

In  NIAID's  long  term  intra-mural  study  with  more  than  150  CFS  patients  enrolled,  the  study 
is  concerned  with  clinical  evaluation,  treatment  and  understanding  of  the  biology  of  the  syndrome. 
Investigators  from  the  National  Cancer  Institute,  the  National  Institute  of  Neurological  Disorders  and 
Stroke,  the  National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human  Development,  and  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  have  collaborated  in  the  studies  of  this  patient  group.  Such  research  cooperation 
between  the  Institutes  of  NIH  should  be  encouraged  to  continue. 

The  NIAID  has  5  extra-mural  studies  underway.  One  is  nearing  completion  with  analysis 
now  in  progress.  Four  other  studies  are  continuing.  As  a  result  of  the  actions  of  the  Congress,  the 
NIAID  expects  to  expand  its  extra-mural  CFS  research  program  by  making  at  least  one  collaborative 
Research  Center  award  in  FY  1991.  Prominent  CFS  researchers  feel  that  Uie  nation  could  profit  by 
having  3  or  more  Research  Centers.  They  should  be  linked  by  a  common  annual  meeting  on  the  same 
model  as  other  NIH  funded  research  centers  (an  example  would  be  the  Mental  Retardation  Centers). 
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The  NIH  should  have  another  Program  Announcement.  The  NIH  should  grant  more  extra- 
mural funds  to  CFS  researchers  who  may  have  an  idea,  or  concept  that  can  lead  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  disease,  a  diagnostic  technique  or  treatment. 

In  earlier  testimony,  I  suggested  that  some  NIH  funds  should  be  used  for  Small  Grants  for 
CFS  studies.  The  NIH  advises  that  there  is  a  Small  Grants  Program.  But  we  see  no  indication  that 
any  of  these  funds  have  been  used  for  CFS  research.  There  are  many  dedicated  researchers  studying 
CFS  without  the  support  of  the  Federal  Government.  They  are  to  be  applauded  for  their  consistent 
application  of  their  ideas  to  try  to  solve  the  many  mysteries  connected  with  this  disease.  Small  Grants 
in  the  range  of  $25,000  to  $50,000  would  be  an  impetus  that  would  possibly  assist  in  learning  more 
about  this  disease  which  affects  so  many  of  our  citizens. 

As  a  small  foundation,  we  have  supported  some  of  these  'seed  money'  requests  to  help  start 
research  projects  or  to  investigate  a  new  lead  that  may  have  developed  out  of  another  study.  In  some 
cases  because  of  the  long  wait  between  government  grant  application  and  final  OK,  the  original 
research  hypothesis  may  akeady  be  outdated.  Researchers  should  have  the  ability  to  make  use  of  up- 
to-date  research  information  and  be  encouraged  to  follow  promising  leads  as  they  open  up.  We  know 
that  small  grant  or  'seed  money'  funding  can  work.  We  urge  this  Committee  to  encourage  the  use  of 
some  Small  Grants  as  a  part  of  its  overall  funding  to  the  NIH. 

CENTERS  FOR  DISEASE  CONTROL 
This  Committee  should  encourage  the  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  to  take  an  active  part  in 
supporting  research  on  CFS  which  can  lead  to  a  diagnostic  technique,  possible  treatment  and  cure. 

Data  obtained  from  the  Surveillance  Networking  study  suggests  that  the  program  should  be 
expanded  to  include  children  in  the  age  group  8  to  18.  Presentiy,  only  patients  over  18  years  of  age 
are  studied.  Researchers  feel  it  is  difficult  to  use  depression  as  a  symptom  and  as  an  evaluating  factor 
when  dealing  with  children;  additional  data  and  information  are  needed  to  evaluate  children.  Funds 
should  be  made  available  for  addition  of  this  youth  study  for  the  remainder  of  the  program. 

Outbreaks  of  CFS  continue  to  develop  across  the  nation.  The  CDC  indicates  that  there  may  be 
two  types:  endogensis  CFS  and  epidemic  CFS.  The  CDC  should  expand  its  Surveillance  Program  to 
be  able  to  react  quickly  to  such  outbreaks  with  a  team  ready  to  get  to  the  sites  prompdy. 

Some  CFS  research  is  being  undertaken  on  retro-viruses.  The  CDC  should  have  additional 
FTEs  for  research  in  the  retro-virus  area.  This  lab  work  is  very  labor  intensive  and  should  be 
undertaken  by  full  time  workers.  Funds  should  be  allocated  for  state-of-the-art  equipment  to  speed 
up  laboratory  studies. 
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Some  of  the  Surveillance  Networking  data  leads  the  CDC  to  believe  that  there  may  be  new 
directions  in  determining  points  of  common  exposure  which  lead  to  CFS.  Researchers  are  looking 
for  an  agent  which  causes  the  disease  and  they  may  find  it  through  a  common  exposure.  The  CDC 
should  do  an  Exposure  History  on  patients  who  have  the  disease.  This  woik  can  be  accomplished  by 
a  contractor  working  under  the  direction  of  CDC. 

Added  funding  for  case  control  studies  relating  to  data  which  is  being  developed  in  the 
Surveillance  Networking  should  be  made  available.  Surveillance  experiences,  data  and  techniques 
could  be  used  to  determine  national  prevalence  of  CFS  by  combining  with  a  national  digit  dialing 
telephone  survey. 

The  CDC  is  doing  an  ever  improving  job  of  informing  the  public.  There  is  an  increasing 
demand  for  information  from  physicians  and  patients.  To  relieve  the  CFS  researchers  who  are  now 
handling  many  of  these  inquiries  by  phone  and  patient  visits,  it  would  be  more  productive  to  use  a 
contractor  working  under  the  direction  of  the  CDC  to  send  out  information  and  talk  to  those  who  call 
or  visit.  Such  support  by  an  outside  contractor  would  free  the  CDC  staff  to  concentrate  on  research. 

Funds  should  be  allocated  for  public  and  physician  information.  We  are  pleased  to  see  that 
taped  information  about  CFS  has  been  made  available  to  touch  tone  telephone  users  by  the  CDC. 

The  CDC  is  finding  that  there  are  many  health  professionals  with  CFS  and  should  be 
encouraged  to  study  the  degree  to  which  health  professionals  are  affected.  This  work  could  be  done 
by  a  contractor  who  could  determine  the  impact  of  this  disease. 

Studies  should  be  undertaken  to  leam  more  about  the  function  of  hormones  in  CFS  remission. 
Researchers  indicate  that  up  to  75%  of  CFS  cases  they  are  studying  are  females.  One  researcher  has 
found  that  there  is  some  remission  of  CFS  related  to  pregnancy  and  post  delivery.  Hormone  studies 
could  give  direction  for  research  which  may  provide  important  answers  to  the  CFS  problem. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  APMINISTRATION 
From  information  we  have  received  from  patients  and  physicians  around  the  country,  the 
Social  Security  Administration  appears  not  to  have  followed  the  directions  of  this  Committee  in  HR 
5257  which  stated: 

"This  Committee  directs  the  Social  Security  Administration  to  do  everything  necessary  to 
facilitate  a  consistent  national  policy  for  resolving  disability  claims  filed  by  persons 
apparently  suffering  from  CFS.  SSA  is  encouraged  to  insure  that  claims  are  evaluated 
by  staff  who  are  fully  irrformed  of  the  latest  medical  information  on  CFS." 
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The  primary  syiiq>tom  of  CFS  is  a  debilitating  fatigue  which  does  not  lend  itself  to  objective 
measurements.  Consequently,  the  severity  of  CFS  should  be  determined  by  the  symptoms  and 
functional  limitations.  Many  Social  Security  judges  do  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  CFS  because 
they  have  not  been  educated  about  this  illness,  nor  have  they  been  properly  informed  by  the  SS  A. 

An  attorney  who  handles  SSA  cases  for  many  CFS  patients  advised  that  before  a  patient  gets 
to  the  judge  level,  the  vast  majority  are  denied  benefits.  These  patients  are  forced  to  go  to  an  appeal 
and  then  appear  before  a  SSA  judge  -  procedures  which  are  made  even  more  difficult  because  of  the 
debilitating  fatigue  suffered  by  those  with  Chronic  Fatigue  Syndrome.  Proper  action  by  SSA  in 
recognition  of  CFS  will  stimulate  similar  clarifications  on  the  part  of  third  party  insurers  and  ease  the 
current  confusion  regarding  insurance  coverage  for  CFS  patients. 

This  Committee  should  direct  the  Social  Security  Administration  to  develop  a  consistent 
national  poUcy  regarding  CPS  and  publish  a  mandatory  ruling  which  will: 

a)  Recognize  die  legitimacy  of  Chronic  Fatigue  Syndrome  by  name. 

b)  Recognize  the  legitimacy  of  CFS  as  a  physical  illness. 

PUBLIC  INFORMATION 
Because  it  affects  so  many  people,  CFS  continues  to  be  the  subject  of  stories  and  reviews  in 
many  popular  publications.  A  two  page  story  appeared  recendy  in  People  Magazine.  In  November 
1990  there  was  a  lengthy  cover  story  about  this  illness  in  Newsweek.  New  books  are  being 
published;  there  are  many  articles  appearing  in  newspapers;  there  are  mentions  on  radio  and  on  TV 
news  broadcasts;  and  there  are  segments  or  full  radio  and  TV  programs  devoted  to  coverage  of  CFS. 
CFS  has  obtained  a  key  word  listing  in  die  NIH  Kev  Word  Thesaurus.  The  1991  Edition  of  die  NIH 
Information  Index  includes  "Chronic  Fatigue  Syndrome"  as  an  indexed  topic.  The  NIH  and  CDC 
have  issued  informati(Hi  bulletins  <»  CFS. 

COORDINATE  RESEARCH 
The  constraints  of  the  Budget  make  if  difficult  to  achieve  all  of  die  objectives  of  diose  who  are 
studying  CFS.  The  NIH  and  CDC  can  take  the  initiative  and  leadership  to  consolidate  and  coordinate 
CFS  research  activity  and: 

1)  Reconrwnend  standardized  instruments  for  collection  of  clinical  data. 

2)  Systemize  the  evaluation  of  functional  healtii  status  according  to  standardized 
and  validated  instruments. 

3)  Advise  regarding  the  establishment  of  a  standardized  protocol  for  laboratory  tests. 

4)  Provide  fw  storage  of  both  sera  and  leucocytes  for  future  testing.  This  may  be  one 
of  the  functions  of  a  Center. 
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On  the  environmental  side,  some  research  study  should  be  conducted  regarding  toxic 
exposure  and  how  it  might  relate  to  CFS. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  my  testimony  to  this  Committee  to  recommend  any  one  research 
direction.  It  is  apparent  from  the  many  communications  that  we  receive  from  patients  and 
researchers,  from  reports  about  CFS  in  medical  journals  and  in  support  group  newsletters,  that  more 
research  is  needed. 

During  the  next  fiscal  year,  this  Committee  should  hold  hearings  to  study  how  the  allocated 
funds  to  the  NIH  and  the  CDC  are  actually  being  used  for  research  and  support  of  Chronic  Fatigue 
Syndrome  studies. 

WE  URGE  THIS  COMMITTEE  TO  DIRECT  OR  RECOMMEND: 

The  National  Institute  of  Allergy  &  Infectious  Diseases  (NIAID): 

1)  Expand  internal  research  studies  on  Chronic  Fatigue  Syndrome  (CFS). 

2)  Increase  funding  for  extra-mural  research  on  CFS.  Issue  more  RFAs  in  etiology,  patho- 
physiology, medical  treatment,  and  interplay  with  allergy  and  neurological  involvement. 

3)  Establish  more  Multi-Centers  for  study  and  care  of  CFS  patients.  Provide  for  the  storage 
of  sera  and  leucocytes  for  future  testing. 

4)  Make  funds  available  for  Small  Grants  on  CFS  research.  ($500,000) 

5)  Continue  the  program  of  workshops  and  meetings  for  dissemination  of  information  about 
CFS  to  health  professionals  and  to  the  patient  community. 

6)  Study  the  advisability  of  conducting  research  or  data  accumulation  of  continued  immune 
dysfunction  on  CFS  patients  who  are  presumed  to  be  in  remission. 

7)  Start  a  CFS  patient  registry.  Study  establishment  of  a  Central  Clearinghouse  for  CFS  data 

8)  Expand  NIAID  cooperation  in  basic  CFS  research  with: 

National  Cancer  Institute,     National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
National  Institute  of  Child  Health  &  Human  Development 
National  Institute  of  Neurological  Disorders  and  Stroke 
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The  Centers  for  Disease  Control: 

1)  Expand  CPS  Sunreillance  Network  Program  (added  sites)  and  epidemiology  activities. 
Additional  funding  of  $750,000  should  be  provided  to: 

a)  ccmdoct  case  control  studies  in  surveillance  areas 

b)  include  diildren  aged  8  to  18  in  Surveillance  Program 

c)  provide  for  a  prranpt  reaction  to  CPS  outbreaks  with  a  team  ready  to  get  to  sites 

d)  conduct  Exposure  History  on  patients  who  have  CPS. 

2   Expand  immunologic  studies,  virologic  studies,  toxic  studies  and  conduct  long  term 
follow-up  review  of  CPS  patients  identified  in  the  Surveillance  Program. 

3)  Add  PTEs  in  the  retro-virus  study  area.  Pull  time  workers  should  staff  this  critical 
research.  ($400,000) 

4)  Continue  CPS  public  and  health  professional  information,  and  education.  Relieve 
research  staff  from  this  activity.  Allocate  for  this  pubUc  information  and  educational 
activity.  ($1,250,000) 

5    Study  tiie  degree  to  which  healtii  professionals  are  affected  by  CPS.  ($250,000) 

6)  Study  the  function  of  hormones  in  CPS  remission. 

7)  Determine  tiie  national  prevalence  of  CPS  using  data  from  the  Surveillance  Networking; 
and  a  national  random  digit  dialing  phone  survey. 

Social  Security  Administration: 

1)  Publish  a  mandatcxy  rule  recognizing  the  legitimacy  of  Chronic  Fatigue  Syndrome  by 
name  and  its  legitimacy  as  a  physical  illness. 

2)  Issue  directions  or  regulations  regarding  treatment  of  the  claims  of  CPS  patients. 

3)  Make  an  Annual  Repeat  to  Congress  on  SSA  handling  of  CPS  claim  matters. 


On  behalf  of  the  dedicated  CPS  researchers,  patients  and  their  supporting  families,  we  thank 
this  Committee  for  its  attention  to  this  continuing  national  health  problem.  We  ask  that  the  Committee 
continue  its  efforts  in  support  of  CPS  studies  so  that  research  will  lead  to  answers  about  this 
debilitating  syndrome  which  affects  the  lives  of  so  many. 
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statement  of  David  V.  B.  Britt 
President/Chief  Executive  Officer 
Children's  Television  Workshop 


To  the  House  Appropriations 

Subcommittee  on  Labor,  HHS,  and  Education 


Subject:  Department  of  Education 

Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 


May  15,  1991 
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Children's  Television  Workshop  urges  that  the 
Subcommittee  recommend  full  appropriations  for  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting,  and  direct  the  Department  of  Education 
to  provide  funding  for  innovative  educational  television 
projects,  such  as  CTW* s  forthcoming  project  designed  to  help 
young  children  read  with  comprehension  and  write  with  coherence. 

At  Children's  Television  Workshop,  our  mission  is  to 
use  mass  communications  to  educate  young  people,  mostly  in 
informal  ways.     Over  the  last  twenty-two  years,  with  support 
from  the  Department  of  Education  and  CPB,  we  have  produced 
Sesame  Street  and  other  educational  programming  for  children, 
of  proven  educational  impact  and  cost-effectiveness.  That 
programming  includes  3-2-1  CONTACT  and  Square  One  TV,  our 
series  on  science  and  mathematics,   respectively,   for  eight-  to 
twelve-year  olds.     Children  watch  and  learn  from  our 
programming  at  home,  in  school  and  in  child  care  settings. 

The  Carnegie  Corporation's  new  study.  Adolescents  at 
Risk,  emphasizes  that  "early  school  failure  is  the  signal  event 
that  predicts  almost  insurmountable  barriers  to  life's 
opportunities."    Our  programs  help  young  children  succeed 
instead  of  fail. 
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Over  the  last  22  years,  nearly  50  million  preschoolers 
in  all  kinds  of  socioeconomic  circumstances  throughout  the 
United  States  have  learned  cognitive  skills  and  effectively 
prepared  for  school  by  watching  Sesame  Street.     Those  who  watch 
more,   learn  more.     According  to  the  Yankelovich  organization, 
92  percent  of  low-income  preschool  children  nationwide  are 
current  viewers,   and  nearly  two  out  of  three  watch  the  series 
almost  every  day. 

We  also  know  that  educational  programming  can  make  a 
difference  in  how  children  approach  school  and  learning.  For 
example,  a  new  study  in  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  has  found  that 
Square  One  TV.  our  mathematics  series  for  children  aged  eight 
to  twelve,  has  a  significant  positive  effect  on  viewers' 
problem-solving  abilities,  and  their  attitudes  towards 
mathematics — regardless  of  their  race,  gender,  or  socioeconomic 
background. 

Another  study  found  that  3-2-1  CONTACT  spurs  young 
viewers*  interest  in  science  after  the  TV  set  is  turned  off. 
Over  half  of  these  viewers  subsequently  got  involved  in  some 
activity  related  to  science,  such  as  reading  further  about 
science  or  conducting  experiments. 

Our  new  project.  Ghostwriter ,   is  designed  to  address 
one  of  the  President's  national  education  goals:  that  every 
American  adult  will  be  literate,  and  every  American  student 
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should  be  competent  in  English  and  able  to  "write  and 
communicate  effectively"  by  the  year  2000.     At  present,  an 
estimated  two  out  of  five  American  adults  are  either  totally  or 
functionally  illiterate.     According  to  the  most  recent  "Reading 
Report  Card"  from  the  National  Assessment  of  Educational 
Progress,  more  than  37  percent  of  nine-year  olds  in  the  United 
States  lack  "basic  reading  skills."     At  least  one  of  every 
eight  17-year-olds  is  illiterate. 

Ghostwriter  will  be  a  television-based  multi-media 
project  whose  goal  is  to  motivate  seven-  to  ten-year  olds  to 
read  and  write,  to  get  them  interested  in  and  excited  about  the 
printed  word.     The  project  will  provide  its  young  audience, 
particularly  minorities  and  the  socio-economically 
disadvantaged,  with  compelling  opportunities  to  read  and  write. 

Because  of  the  promise  of  Ghostwriter ,  the  Congress 
added  funds  to  this  year's  appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Education  to  participate  in  the  project's  funding,  joining  the 
Nike  Corporation,  the  Public  Broadcasting  Service,  the  John  D. 
and  Catherine  T.  MacArthur  Foundation,  the  Mary  Reynolds 
Babcock  Foundation,  CTW  itself,  and  other  funders.     To  date, 
the  Department  has  not  responded  to  this  direction.  More 
Department  of  Education  funds  are  needed  in  the  coming  fiscal 
year  to  make  the  first  season  of  CTW's  reading  and  writing 
project  a  reality.     We  ask  that  you  direct  the  Department  to 
make  them  available. 

/ 
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We  also  have  asked  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  to  fund  this  new  project.     CPB  deserves 
recognition  for  its  longterm,  consistent  support  for  children's 
educational  television,   including  Reading  Rainbow.  Square  One 
TV.   and  3-2-1  CONTACT.     We  expect  that  CPB  will  shortly  join 
PBS  as  a  funder  of  Ghostwriter . 

As  a  nation,  we  spend  nearly  $250  billion  every  year 
to  put  our  children  through  school,   from  kindergarten  through 
12th  grade.     We  spend  less  than  $40  million  to  provide  our 
children  with  educational  television  programs  before  or  after 
school,   although  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  even  very 
young  children  do  learn  from  educational  programming.     We  urge 
that  you  remind  the  Department  of  Education  and  the  CPB  of 
young  audiences'   compelling  need  for  informal  education,  and 
therefore  of  the  crucial  importance  of  children's  educational 
programming . 

We  thank  this  Subcommittee  for  its  long-standing 
leadership  arid  strong  support  of  education,   and  especially  for 
its  commitment  to  educational  television  that  serves  children 
of  all  ages  and  in  all  circumstances. 


### 
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STATEMENT  OF  OSCAR  SALVATIERRA,  M.D. 

Chairman,  National  Kidney  and  Urologic  Diseases  Advisory  Board 

Submitted  to  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Education,  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations 
May  16,  1991 

Appropriations  for  Kidney  and  Urologic  Disease  Programs  at  NIDDK  and  HRSA 
Including  Increased  f\inds  for  research  centers,  research  project  grants, 
establishment  of  a  urology  study  section,  and  culturally  relevant  organ 
donor  education  programs. 

I    am    Dr.    Oscar    Salvatierra,    Executive    Director,    Pacific  Transplant 

Institute,  and  Chairman  of  the  National  Kidney  and  Urologic  Diseases  Advisory 

Board  (NKUDAB) . 

Kidney  and  urologic  diseases  affect  more  than  13  million  Americans  and 
contribute  to  more  than  80,000  deaths  each  year.  In  1990,  the  direct  and 
indirect  medical  costs  of  these  diseases  exceeded  an  estimated  $50  billion.  In 
addition  to  the  enormous  financial  costs,  there  aie  the  incalculable  burdens 
borne  by  patients  and  their  families  who  are  challenged  to  cope  with  these 
diseases.  In  March  1990,  the  Board  released  its  long-range  plan  containing 
recommendations  for  improvements  in  data  collection  and  analysis,  biomedical  and 
clinical  research,  health  care  delivery,  and  education.  The  Board  is  authorized 
to  review,  periodically  update,  and  evaluate  the  implementation  of  the  plan  and 
to  provide  related  advice  to  the  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  HHS,  and  the  heads 
of  Federal  agencies.  The  Board's  1991  Annual  Report  was  submitted  to  this 
committee.    The  following  recommendations  are  included  in  the  annual  report. 

RESEARCH  ISSUES 

Strong  basic  and  clinical  research  programs  are  vital  to  progress  in  the 
kidney  and  urologic  disease  fields.     Some  of  the  opportunities  that  the  Board 
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has  identified  for  boosting  research  and  training  at  all  levels  include  the 
following: 

George  M.  O'Brien  Kidney  and  Urological  Research  Centers.  The  Board  is 
particularly  interested  in  expanding  the  George  M.  O'Brien  Kidney  and  Urological 
Research  Centers,  which  conduct  basic  and  clinical  research  into  the  cause, 
diagnosis,  early  detection,  prevention,  and  treatment  of  kidney  and  urologic 
diseases,  and  which  also  may  perform  epidemiological  studies.  Researchers  at 
the  centers  currently  are  investigating  the  kidney's  relationship  to  hjrpertension 
and  diabetes  mellitus,  obstructive  and  hereditary  diseases  of  the  urologic 
system,  nutrition,  immunology,  and  cellular  injury. 

Originally,  each  of  the  six  O'Brien  Centers  was  to  be  supported  at  a  level 
of  $1  million  per  center  per  year.     However,   fiscal  constraints  resulted  in  a 
first-year  appropriation  of  only  $4  million  to  support  the  six  centers.    The  1991 
Senate  appropriations  report  noted  success  in  center  research  directed  toward 
kidney  and  urologic  diseases  in  adults  and  asked  NIDDK  to  consider  establishing 
a  small  number  of  centers  of  excellence  for  study  of  these  diseases  in  children. 
Similarly,  the  House  report,  expressing  support  for  the  centers,  urged  NIDDK  to 
consider  establishing  a  center   specializing   in  pediatric  nephrology.  Both 
reports  noted  lack  of  training  in  this  field  and  stressed  a  need  to  strengthen 
this   and  other  areas  of  nephrology  training.    Enormous  potential   for  future 
research  successes  lies  in  support  and  expansion  of  the  O'Brien  Centers  Program. 
The  Board  recommends  that  Congress  appropriate  an  additional  $15  million 
per  year  to  NIDDK  to  increase  the  number  of  O'Brien  Centers  from  6  to  18, 
with  full  funding  of  all  Centers.     In  addition,  ftinding  for  the  Centers 
must  be  expanded  to  include  research  training. 
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Research  Project  Grants.  The  NIH-wide  funding  crisis  concerning  ROl  grants 
has  adversely  affected  urology  and  nephrology  research  more  than  many  other 
areas.  The  percentage  of  meritorious  Research  Project  Grants  awarded  funds  has 
steadily  decreased,  with  devastating  effects  on  biomedical  research.  To  address 
this  problem,  the  House  committee  report  recommended  that  NIH  reverse  a  trend 
toward  increasing  the  average  length  of  grants  from  3.3  years  in  1980  to  4.3 
years  in  1990.  Congress  identified  this  trend,  coupled  with  significant 
increases  in  costs  for  individual  grants,  as  a  major  factor  leading  to  decreased 
funding  of  new  and  competing  grants . 

The  Board  believes  that  the  impact  of  such  a  policy  must  be  carefully 
considered.  It  does  not  believe  that  a  longer  average  award  period  is 
necessarily  bad.  By  providing  longer,  more  stable  award  periods  to 
investigators,  research  efforts  may  be  more  productive.  Funding  for  an  increased 
nvimber  of  investigator- initiated  Research  Project  Grants  is  imperative  if  new 
and  committed  investigators  are  to  be  encouraged  to  become  independent. 

The  Board  recommends  that  NIDDK  provide  increased  ftinding  for  approved 
Research  Project  Grant  (ROl)  applications  that  focus  on  kidney  and  urologic 
diseases  during  fiscal  year  1991.  Further,  The  Board  requests  that 
Congress  continue  to  appropriate  additional  monies  to  Increase  the  funding 
levels  for  ROl's  focused  on  kidney  and  urologic  diseases  to  the  50th 
percentile  within  5  years. 

NIH  Study  Sections.  Currently,  neither  kidney  nor  urology  research  grant 
applications  are  reviewed  by  study  sections  composed  of  peers  in  the  researcher's 
specialties.  Most  research  proposals  dealing  with  kidney  research  are  reviewed 
by  the  General  Medicine  B  Study  Section.     In  addition,  the  field  of  nephrology 
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has  advanced  to  the  point  that  it  now  merits  its  own  peer  review  group.  Many 
study  section  members  lack  specific  training  and  experience  in  kidney  research. 
The  Board  believes  that  this  factor,  among  others,  is  likely  to  preclude  many 
kidney  researchers  from  accessing  an  appropriate  study  section  for  peer  review 
of  their  proposals.  In  addition,  urology  grant  applications  presently  are 
reviewed  in  more  than  25  different  NTH  study  sections,  none  of  which  is  specific 
for  reviewing  proposals  related  to  urologic  diseases.  Improvements  in  the  peer 
review  process  for  kidney  and  urology  research  proposals  would  likely  lead  to 
increased  numbers  of  investigator- initiated  applications  directed  at  difficult 
clinical  problems  in  nephrology  and  urology  and  to  an  expansion  of  high-quality 
research  in  these  fields. 

The  Board  recommends  that  Congress  appropriate  an  additional  $300,000  to 
NIH  to  establish  a  urology  study  section.  The  charter  for  this  study 
section  should  be  developed  in  concert  with  members  of  the  urology 
professional  community  and  should  address  areas  of  pathophysiology, 
clinical  investigations,  and  basic  science  issues  related  to  the  fields 
of  adult  and  pediatric  urology. 
ACCESS  TO  HEALTH  CARE 

A  host  of  problems  keep  state-of-the-art  treatment  from  reaching  those 
who  most  need  it.  Often,  these  problems  stem  from  barriers  in  the  health  care 
delivery  system,  or  gaps  between  what  the  scientific  and  medical  communities 
know  about  prevention  and  early  detection  and  what  is  implemented  in  the 
community.    One  example  of  an  issue  important  to  this  Board  is  organ  donation. 

Organ  Donation.  The  need  for  kidney  transplantation  is  great  and 
continues  to  surpass,  by  far,  the  supply  of  donor  kidneys.  The  number  of  organ 
transplants  performed  has  reached  a  plateau  over  the  past  4  years,  while  the 
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number  of  patients  awaiting  transplantation  is  progressively  increasing.  This 
is  a  major  public  health  problem  as  it  is  increasingly  difficult  for  eligible 
patients  to  receive  transplants.  In  addition,  Blacks,  who  constitute  only  12 
percent  of  the  U.S.  population,  accounted  for  nearly  one- third  of  all  end-stage 
renal  disease  (ESRD)  cases  in  1987.  Despite  the  dramatically  higher  incidence 
of  ESRD  among  blacks,  that  population  receives  transplants  at  slightly  more  than 
half  the  rate  of  white  Americans.  The  factors  underlying  this  disparity  are 
complex  and  include  economic  barriers,  lack  of  sufficient  access  to  the  health 
care  system,  and  difficultly  in  matching  available  donor  organs  with  the 
recipient  pool.  The  Board  urges  continued  study  of  factors  that  contribute  to 
good  donor  match  and  strategies  with  potential  for  overcoming  problems  inherent 
in  tissue  matching  in  populations  with  extremely  diverse  genetic  components. 

The  Board  recommends  that  Congress  appropriate  an  additional  $1.3  million 
per  year  to  the  Health  Resources  and  Services  Administration  to  develop 
and  Implement  culturally  relevant  patient  and  public  education  programs 
about  organ  donation  and  transplantation  that  are  sensitive  to  the  specific 
concerns  of  minority  populations. 
SUMMARY 

In  summary,  the  treatment  of  kidney  and  urologic  diseases  is  costly,  and 
taxpayers  bear  much  of  the  financial  burden  through  Medicare  and  Medicaid. 
Federal  investment  in  these  recommendations  is  likely  to  result  in  improved 
treatment  and  cure,  long-term  savings  in  health  care  expenditures,  improved 
economic  productivity,  and  a  better  quality  of  life  for  Americans  suffering  from 
kidney  and  urologic  diseases. 
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STATEMENT  OF  JERROLD  M.  OLEFSKY.  M.D. 

Chairman,  National  Diabetes  Advisory  Board 

Submitted  to  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Education,  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations 

Recommendations  for  Diabetes  Activities  at  NIDDK  and  CDC 
May  16,  1991 

I  am  Dr.  Jerrold  M.  Olefsky,  Professor  of  Medicine,  Division  of 
Endocrinology  and  Metabolism  at  the  San  Diego  School  of  Medicine,  University 
of  California,  and  Chairman  of  the  National  Diabetes  Advisory  Board. 

The  National  Diabetes  Advisory  Board  was  established  by  Congress  to 
review  Federal  diabetes  programs  and  make  recommendations  for  future 
directions.    Our  1991  annual  report  has  been  provided  to  this  Subcommittee. 

Diabetes  and  its  associated  complications  are  among  the  leading  causes 
of  death,  disability,  and  associated  medical  expenses  in  this  country.  The 
true  cost  of  diabetes  includes  premature  heart  disease,  stroke,  blindness, 
renal  failure,  amputation  of  extremities,  loss  of  nerve  sensation,  early  loss 
of  teeth,  and  babies  bom  with  birth  defects.    A  major  portion  of  the  economic 
burden  of  diabetes  is  paid  by  Medicare,  Medicaid,  and  other  Federal  health 
care  programs. 

Diabetes  will  not  be  conquered  without  adequate  support  for  an  expanded 
biomedical  research  program  and  extensive  community  diabetes  control 
activities.    Many  promising  research  initiatives  cannot  be  undertaken  because 
of  fiscal  constraints  placed  on  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  (NIH)  in 
general  and  in  particular  on  the  lead  Federal  agency  for  diabetes  research, 
the  National  Institute  of  Diabetes  and  Digestive  and  Kidney  Diseases  (NIDDK) . 
Current  fiuiding  levels  are  seriously  impairing  established  research  programs, 
discouraging  current  investigators  from  embarking  on  new  research  initiatives, 
and  deterring  future  scientists  from  entering  the  field. 

In  1987,  the  Board  updated  the  national  long-range  plan  that  Is  designed 
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to  reduce  the  medical,  economic,  and  human  impact  of  diabetes  and  its 
complications.    Unfortunately,  most  of  those  recommendations  still  have  not 
been  implemented  because  of  inadequate  Federal  appropriations.     Our  threefold 
goal  is  reasonable  and  achievable --to  discover  a  cure  for  existing  diabetes, 
the  means  to  prevent  its  occurrence  in  high-risk  individuals,  and  better 
treatment  for  its  complications.    The  realization  of  this  goal  requires 
adequate  funding  for  Federal  diabetes  programs. 
Search  for  the  Diabetes  Genes 

In  the  past  decade,  we  have  witnessed  an  explosion  in  our  ability  to 
isolate  genes  responsible  for  a  few  hximan  diseases,  such  as  cystic  fibrosis. 
Diabetes  is  a  genetic  disease  with  environmental  determinants.     The  term 
"diabetes,"  however,  encompasses  a  nvunber  of  different  diseases;  hence,  a 
number  of  different  genes  may  be  involved.     Therefore,  the  attempt  to  isolate 
diabetes  genes  will  be  complex.    However,  geneticists  already  are  developing 
the  research  tools  and  techniques  to  solve  the  difficult  problems  of  diabetes. 

Within  the  past  2  years,  a  dramatic  discovery  has  uncovered  a  diabetes 
susceptibility  gene  in  insulin- dependent  diabetes  that  appears  necessary,  but 
not  completely  sufficient,  to  cause  the  disease.     There  is  an  urgent  need  to 
search  for  other  contributing  genes  in  insulin -dependent  diabetes. 

Noninsulln- dependent  diabetes  (NIDDM)  is  the  predominant  form  of  the 
disease.    The  concentration  of  NIDDM  among  ethnic/racial  groups,  along  with 
studies  of  families  and  animal  models,  points  to  the  genetic  nature  of  the 
disease. 

The  Board  agreed  unanimously  that  a  broad-based  research  effort  in  this 
area  should  be  initiated.     It  should  include  the  technologies  and 
methodologies  of  molecular  biology,  molecular  genetics,  epidemiology,  and 
related  disciplines.    This  cannot  be  undertaken  within  current  appropriation 
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levels.  Therefore,  the  Board  concluded  that  an  additional  appropriation  must 
be  provided  over  the  next  3  years  to  enable  NIDDK  to  implement  this  important 
program. 

The  Board  recommends  that  Congress  appropriate  an  additional  $50  million 
to  NIDDK,  beginning  in  FY  1992,  to  support  activities  related  to  the 
search  for  the  diabetes  genes. 
Atherosclerotic  Cardiovascular  Disease 

Atherosclerotic  cardiovascular  disease  is  the  major  cause  of  morbidity 
and  mortality  in  people  with  diabetes.     The  diabetic  state  presents  added 
risks  for  development  of  atherosclerosis  leading  to  peripheral  vascular 
disease,  strokes,  and  coronary  heart  disease.     During  the  past  decade  there 
has  been  an  explosion  of  knowledge  about  the  cellular  and  molecular  biology  of 
atherosclerosis  and  the  genesis  of  the  disease.     In  contrast,  there  is  a 
paucity  of  basic  research  information  about  how  diabetes  affects  this  process 
and  how  these  effects  might  be  modified.    There  is  an  urgent  need  to  conduct 
additional  basic  research  to  identify  the  causative  factors  and  mechanisms 
that  lead  to  increased  atherosclerosis  and  cardiovascular  mortality  among 
people  with  diabetes. 

The  Board  recommends  that  an  additional  $5  million  be  appropriated  to 
the    NIDDK  and  the  National  Heart,  Lting,  and  Blood  Institute  for  a  joint 
basic  research  program  on  the  etiology  and  pathogenesis  of 
atherosclerosis  in  diabetes. 
Individual  Research  Project  Grants 

The  Board  has  received  extensive  testimony  concerning  the  exciting 
opportimities  for  diabetes  research.     These  opportunities  include,  but  are  not 
limited  to  the  search  for  the  diabetes  genes,  the  prevention  of  insulin- 
dependent  diabetes  through  immunomodulation  therapy,  and  the  relationship  of 
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diabetes  to  accelerated  atherosclerosis  and  heart  disease.    However,  recent 
fiscal  constraints  have  not  permitted  adequate  numbers  of  high-quality, 
investigator- initiated  research  proposals  to  be  funded.     The  Board  urges  the 
administration  and  Congress  to  provide  necessary  resources  to  NIDDK  to  support 
an  additional  100  individual  research  project  grants  during  FY  1992  and  to 
fund  all  NIDDK  project  grants  at  the  program  levels  approved  by  the  peer- 
review  committees. 

The  Board  recommends  that  Congress  provide  an  additional  $24  million  to 
NIDDK  in  FY  1992  to  support  an  additional  100  research  project  grants. 
Diabetes  Research  Centers 

The  Board  devoted  considerable  time  during  1990  to  an  assessment  of 
activities  conducted  by  the  Diabetes  Research  and  Training  Centers  (DRTCs). 
Following  this  review,  the  Board  strongly  endorsed  the  DRTC  mechanism,  which 
combines  biomedical  research  with  demonstration  and  education  activities.  The 
Board  emphasized  the  need  for  continued  support  of  all  components  of  DRTCs. 
These  centers,  as  well  as  the  Institute's  Diabetes  Endocrinology  Research 
Centers  (DERCs) ,  currently  are  funded  at  levels  25  to  30  percent  below 
approved  budgets.     The  Board  urges  the  administration  and  Congress  to  provide 
necessary  resources  to  NIDDK  to  support  the  current  DRTCs  and  DERCs  at  program 
levels  approved  by  the  peer-review  committees. 

The  Board  reconmiends  that  Congress  provide  an  additional  $7  million  to 
NIDDK  In  FY  1992  to  support  the  current  diabetes  research  centers  at  the 
level  of  activity  approved  by  the  peer-review  committees. 
Total  NIDDK  Appropriation 

The  Board  recommends  that  the  total  appropriation  for  NIDDK  be  Increased 
to  $784  million  In  1992.    This  recommendation  Includes  $50  million  for 
the  Initiative  to  search  for  the  diabetes  genes.  $5  million  for  a  basic 
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research  program  on  atherosclerosis  and  heart  disease  In  diabetes,  $24 
million  to  support  100  additional  diabetes  research  project  grants,  and 
necessary  ftinds  to  support  existing  research  project  grants  and  research 
centers  at  program  levels  approved  by  the  peer  review  committees . 
Centers  for  Disease  Control 

The  Centers  for  Disease  Control  (CDC)  is  the  lead  Federal  agency  for 
diabetes  translation  activities.     The  primary  purpose  of  the  CDC  diabetes 
program  is  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the  rapid  and  widespread  community 
application  of  validated  research  findings.     The  CDC  carries  out  these 
activities  through  state  partnerships  and  through  research,  surveillance, 
training  and  commtinity  interventions.     The  CDC  program  is  an  essential 
component  of  the  national  diabetes  long-range  plan,  and  additional  funds 
should  be  provided  to  implement  the  program  components  previously  recommended 
by  the  Board. 

The  Board  recommends  that  an  additlona]r^$6- million'^ -appropriated  to 
the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  In  FY  1992  to  expand  the  diabetes 
control  activities  of  this  agency. 

In  summary.  The  Board  believes  that  efforts  to  control  and  prevent 
diabetes  must  be  a  national  priority.     Funds  spent  on  diabetes  research  and 
control  programs  today  can  prevent  greater  Federal  spending  for  patient  care 
in  the  future. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HAROLD  J.  FALLON,  M.D. 

Chairman,  National  Digestive  Diseases  Advisory  Board 

Submitted  to  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Education,  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations 

Appropriations  for  Digestive  Disease  Programs  at  NIDDK  and  CDC 
May  16,  1991 

I  am  Dr.  Harold  J.  Fallon,  Chairman,  Department  of  Medicine,  Medical 
College  of  Virginia,  and  Chairman  of  the  National  Digestive  Diseases  Advisory 
Board.    The  National  Digestive  Diseases  Advisory  Board  was  established  by 
Congress  to  review  Federal  digestive  diseases  programs  and  make 
recommendations  for  future  directions.    Our  1991  annual  report  has  been 
provided  to  this  Subcommittee. 

The  numerous  disorders  known  as  digestive  diseases  include  serious  and 
potentially  life- threatening  illnesses  such  as  cirrhosis  of  the  liver, 
Inflammatory  bowel  disease,  hepatitis,  cancer,  ulcers,  and  gallstones.  These 
acute  and  chronic  disorders  have  one  common  element- -they  all  affect  the 
digestive  tract,  which  includes  the  esophagus,  stomach,  liver,  pancreas,  small 
and  large  intestines,  and  anorectum.    Digestive  diseases  are  responsible  for 
approximately  13  percent  of  all  admissions  to  general  hospitals  in  the  United 
States  and  10  percent  of  all  surgical  procedures.     They  affect  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  U.S.  population  at  some  time  during  their  lives. 

Clinical  Trial?  in  Digestive  Diseases 

The  Board's  recent  annual  reports  have  highlighted  a  particular  need  for 
additional  funds  to  Initiate  a  clinical  trials  program  in  digestive  diseases. 
Carefully  controlled  clinical  trials  are  an  essential  component  of  the 
research  continuiom  that  leads  from  the  laboratory  to  patient  treatment. 
Without  clinical  trials,  many  critical  research  questions  remain  unanswered. 
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and  potential  treatments  cannot  be  evaluated. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Board  recommended  that  additional  funds  be 
appropriated  to  the  National  Institute  of  Diabetes  and  Digestive  and  Kidney 
Diseases  (NIDDK)  to  initiate  new  clinical  trials.     Congress  subsequently 
requested  that  NIDDK  examine  the  need  and  potential  for  clinical  trials  in 
digestive  diseases  and  provide  a  report  to  Congress.     That  report,  which  has 
been  completed  and  submitted  to  Congress,  highlighted  areas  considered  by  the 
Institute  to  be  compelling  because  of  public  health  needs,  scientific 
opportunity,  and/or  technical  feasibility.     Potential  research  topics  include 
primary  biliary  cirrhosis,  inflammatory  bowel  disease,  gallstones,  and  peptic 
ulcers.    However,  additional  funds  have  not  been  appropriated  for  this 
program.    The  Board  continues  to  place  high  priority  on  development  of  a 
digestive  disease  clinical  trials  program  within  NIDDK.    At  a  recent  meeting, 
the  Board  reviewed  three  NIDDK  initiatives  designed  to  strengthen  the 
Institute's  ability  to  foster  and  support  priority  trials: 

■  Planning  grants  to  improve  the  design  of  future  trials.     The  NIDDK  has 
issued  a  program  announcement  for  1-year  awards  to  support  the  design 
and  development  of  clinical  trials. 

■  Administrative  guidelines  of  the  NIDDK  program.     The  NIDDK  will  issue 
guidelines  in  1991  that  will  establish  a  uniform  process  for  design, 
submission,  review,  award,  and  monitoring  of  clinical  trials  supported 
by  the  Institute. 

■      Program  office  for  clinical  trials.    The  NIDDK  has  approved  the 

establishment  of  a  program  office  for  clinical  trials  in  digestive 
diseases  to  coordinate  and  expand  staff  support  for  this  activity. 

The  NIDDK  has  allocated  funds  from  its  current,  constrained 
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appropriation  to  support  a  limited  number  of  planning  grants  in  FY  1991  for 
the  design  of  clinical  trials  in  digestive  diseases.     However,  trials  that  are 
designed  during  the  planning  period  and  that  subsequently  are  approved  by  the 
relevant  technical  review  committees  cannot  be  initiated  within  existing  NIDDK 
resources  without  having  a  severe  impact  on  the  already  inadequate 
appropriation  for  ongoing  research  grants.    Additional  funds  must  be  provided 
by  the  administration  and  Congress  in  FY  1992  to  support  these  trials. 

The  Board  urges  Congress  to  provide  an  additional  $7.5  million  to  the 
National  Institute  of  Diabetes  and  Digestive  and  Kidney  Diseases  in  FY 
1992  to  support  clinical  trials  In  digestive  diseases. 

Digestive  Diseases  Research  Propram 

It  is  the  Board's  unanimous  opinion,  as  health  care  professionals  and 
concerned  citizens,  that  substantial  appropriation  increases  are  required  for 
all  biomedical  research  programs  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  (NIH)  in 
general  and  particularly  for  NIDDK.     The  NIDDK  is  the  lead  agency  for 
digestive  diseases  and  nutrition  research  activities.      Future  research 
programs  are  severely  threatened  by  the  failure  of  Federal  appropriations  to 
keep  pace  with  new  research  opportunities  and  with  the  increased  cost  of 
biomedical  research.    The  current  fiscal  climate  prevents  investigators  from 
initiating  research  in  promising  areas  and  deters  future  scientists  from 
entering  research  careers.    Additional  funds  are  urgently  required  if  we  wish 
to  reduce  the  impact  of  digestive  diseases  in  the  future.    The  Board  believes 
that  additional  funds  should  be  appropriated  to  NIDDK  to  support  research 
project  grants  and  research  centers  at  program  levels  approved  by  the 
scientific  review  committees  and  to  provide  cost-of-living  increases  for  other 
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NIDDK  activities. 

The  Board  recommends  that  the  total  appropriation  for  the  National 
Institute  of  Diabetes  and  Digestive  and  Kidney  Diseases  be  Increased  to 
$721  million  in  FY  1992.     This  recommendation  includes  $7.5  million  for 
the  clinical  trials  Initiative  and  necessary  ftinds  to  support  current 
research  project  and  research  center  grants  at  program  levels  approved 
by  the  peer  review  committees. 

Elimination  of  Hepatitis  B  Transmission 

Hepatitis  B  is  a  major  public  health  problem.     Each  year,  5,000  to  6,000 
deaths  occur  from  acute  and  chronic  hepatitis  B-associated  liver  disease. 
Next  to  alcohol  abuse,  hepatitis  B  appears  to  be  the  major  cause  of  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver  and  liver  cancer.    Although  a  highly  effective  vaccine  against 
hepatitis  B  became  available  in  1982,  the  incidence  of  the  disease  continues 
to  rise  because  the  vaccine  is  not  reaching  those  individuals  who  are  at 
greatest  risk  of  infection. 

In  1989,  the  Board  reviewed  the  status  of  efforts  to  control  hepatitis 
B,  and  it  has  continued  to  review  the  ongoing  efforts  to  implement  hepatitis  B 
immunization  programs  in  the  United  States.     Based  on  information  received 
from  expert  consultants  and  representatives  of  the  Federal  Government,  the 
Board  recommends  the  full  implementation  of  the  comprehensive  national 
prevention  program  designed  by  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  (CDC)  to 
eliminate  transmission  of  this  disease.    The  Board  has  transmitted  this 
recommendation  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
Congress  appropriated  $16  million  to  CDC  in  FY  1991  to  implement  the  first 
part  of  this  prevention  program.     These  funds  will  be  used  to  prevent 
perinatal  hepatitis  transmission  from  mother  to  child  among  pregnant  women  who 
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obtain  their  health  care  in  the  public  sector  (approximately  50  percent  of  all 
births) .    An  additional  $10  million  is  required  in  FY  1992  to  initiate  the 
second  phase  of  this  program: 

■  The  universal  immunization  of  infants  born  to  first  generation  immigrant 
mothers  who  come  from  those  parts  of  the  world  with  high  rates  of 
hepatitis  B  (Asia,  Africa,  and  parts  of  Eastern  Europe). 

■  The  development  of  the  public  health  infrastructure  required  to 
integrate  routing  hepatitis  B  vaccination  of  infants  into  current 
immunization  programs. 

Funds  for  all  phases  of  the  hepatitis  elimination  program  should  be  included 
in  the  administration's  budget  for  FY  1993  and  later  years. 

The  Board  recommends  that  Congress  provide  an  additional  $10  million  to 
the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  in  FY  1992  to  initiate  the  second  phase 
of  the  national  program  to  eliminate  hepatitis  B  transmission  In  the 
United  States. 

In  summary,  the  Board  believes  that  the  Federal  government  should  place 
a  high  priority  on  digestive  diseases  research  and  prevention  activities  to 
reduce  the  future  economic  and  hvunan  costs  caused  by  these  diseases. 
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On  behalf  of  the  American  Academy  of  Allergy  and  Immunology  (AAAI),  I  am  pleased  to 
present  written  testimony  regarding  funding  for  asthma  education  and  research  within  the 
National  Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases  (NIAID)  and  the  National  Heart,  Lung  and 
Blood  Institute  (NHLBI). 

The  American  Academy  of  Allergy  and  Immunology 

The  American  Academy  of  Allergy  and  Immunology  (AAAI)  represents  about  4,300  allergists 
and  clinical  immunologists.   The  Academy  was  established  in  1943  to  advance  the  knowledge 
and  practice  of  allergy,  foster  the  education  of  students  and  the  public,  encourage  union  and 
cooperation  among  those  working  in  the  field,  and  promote  and  stimulate  research  and  the  study 
of  allergic  disease. 

Asthma 

Asthma  is  a  serious  chronic  disease  affecting  approximately  10  million  people  in  the  United 
States,  3  million  of  whom  are  under  the  age  of  18.  Costs  for  asthma  care  exceed  $4  billion  per 
year.  During  the  period  1979-1987,  the  overall  prevalence  of  asthma  increased  by  one-third 
and  hospitalizations  from  asthma  among  children  less  than  15  years  of  age  increased  43  percent. 
Mortality  from  asthma  has  also  increased  in  recent  years,  most  strikingly  in  the  Black 
population. 

Asthma  Research 

Asthma  research,  like  the  broader  biomedical  research  field,  requires  increased  funding  to 
support  research  grants,  research  centers,  and  research  training.  To  accomplish  these 
objectives,  the  American  Academy  of  Allergy  and  Immunology  supports  the  recommendation 
of  The  Ad  Hoc  Group  for  Medical  Research  which  call  for  NIH  funding  of  $  9.77  billion. 
We  believe  this  proposal  addresses  the  funding  shortfalls  in  the  President's  1992  Budget 
Request. 
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NIAID  Funding 

The  National  Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases  (NIAID)  clinical  research  activities 
include:  the  NIAID's  national  network  of  Asthma  and  Allergic  Disease  Research  Centers, 
conducting  collaborative  research  specifically  directed  at  improving  the  diagnosis,  treatment  and 
prevention  of  asthma;  and  the  National  Cooperative  Inner-City  Asthma  Study,  a  two-phased 
research  study  designed  to  identify  those  factors  that  lead  to  increased  morbidity  and  mortality 
in  the  inner-city  minority  population,  ages  4-11,  and  to  evaluate  therapeutic,  educational,  and 
environmental  interventions. 

In  the  area  of  basic  research,  NIAID  is  studying  a  variety  of  environmental  agents  that 
result  in  the  production  of  common  allergic  respiratory  diseases  such  as  asthma.  These  efforts 
include  research  that  has  demonstrated  that  exposure  to  house-dust  mite  allergens  in  early 
childhood  is  an  important  determinant  of  the  subsequent  development  of  asthma,  and 
investigations  of  the  role  of  viral  infections  in  childhood  asthma. 

The  AAAI  believes  the  Ad  Hoc  recommendation  will  allow  for  $5  million  in  new  asthma 
research  initiatives  at  NIAID.  These  funds  should  be  directed  to  research  on  the  mechanisms 
involved  in  the  pathogenesis,  treatment  and  prevention  of  asthma. 

NHLBI  Funding 

National  Asthma  Education  Program 

The  National  Asthma  Education  Program  (NAEP)  was  initiated  in  1989  with  the  broad 
goal  of  enhancing  the  quality  of  life  for  asthmatic  patients  and  decreasing  morbidity  and 
mortality.  The  Program  is  sponsored  by  NHLBI  and  governed  by  a  coalition  of  29  voluntary, 
professional  and  federal  organizations.  Management  of  asthma  in  children  is  an  important  focus 
of  the  NAEP.  An  Expert  Panel  on  Management  of  Asthma  has  developed  guidelines  for 
physicians  and  other  health  professionals  to  use  in  managing  patients  with  asthma.  The 
guidelines  include  recognition  that  asthma  is  an  inflammatory  disease  and  calls  for  related 
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recommendations  regarding  medications. 

Despite  these  new  findings  on  asthma,  children  with  asthma  experience  higher 
absenteeism  from  school  and  their  school  work  may  be  often  disrupted  by  asthma  (attacks) 
episodes  during  school  hours.  They  may  feel  restricted  socially,  be  embarrassed  to  take 
medication  and  feel  unable  to  participate  in  sports.  Social  activities  such  as  outings  and 
overnight  visits  may  be  severely  curtailed  for  fear  of  episodes  away  from  home.  This  situation 
can  be  changed. 

The  AAAI  believes  that  the  Ad  Hoc  Group  recommendation  allows  for  funding  of  two 
specific  initiatives  within  the  National  Asthma  Education  Program.  Funding  would 

assess  the  fuU  range  of  barriers  to  the  management  of  asthma  by  children  in  a 
school  setting,  on  a  state-by-state  basis.  The  study  would  be  a  cooperative  effort 
of  the  education  and  health  communities  and,  based  on  the  results  of  the  study, 
the  National  Asthma  Education  Program  would  recommend  public  policy  changes 
to  remove  these  barriers. 

educate  teachers,  administrators,  school  nurses  and  coaches  about  asthma  through 
the  development,  dissemination  and  evaluation  of  targeted  educational  materials 
and  professional  training  conferences. 

NHLBI  Research 

Behavioral  research  has  addressed  ways  of  teaching  asthmatics  and  their  families  to 
manage  the  disease.  Asthma  education  programs  have  resulted  in  fewer  attacks,  better 
adherence  to  medication,  fewer  days  lost  from  school,  fewer  visits  to  the  emergency  room, 
and  improved  school  grades.  In  addition  NHLBI  has  launched  a  clinical  trial  to  evaluate  the 
long-term  effects  of  asthma  therapy  in  children.  Recent  research  on  the  pathogenesis  of  asthma 
has  changed  the  understanding  of  the  disease  process  and,  therefore,  the  approach  to  therapy 
which  now  emphasizes  control  of  inflammation  rather  than  reliance  on  bronchodilator  therapy 
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alone.  The  Childhood  Asthma  Management  Program  will  determine,  in  a  population  of  5-9 
year  old  children  with  asthma,  if  regular  use  of  either  of  two  classes  of  anti-inflammatory 
medications,  as  compared  with  regular  bronchodilator  medication,  results  in  greater  lung 
function  and  less  bronchial  hyperresponsiveness  over  a  five-year  period.  The  study  will  also 
assess  long-term  safety  and  side  effects  of  treatment  and  determine  the  effects  of  these 
medications  on  patient  morbidity,  use  of  health  care  resources,  physical  and  psychosocial 
development,  and  quality  of  life.  The  findings  from  this  study  are  expected  to  result  in  major 
recommendations  for  children  suffering  from  asthma. 

NHLBI's  Asthma  Education  Research  for  Black  and  Hispanic  Children  is  designed  to 
compare  the  effectiveness  of  various  approaches  and  settings  for  educating  minority  children 
with  asthma. 

Basic  research  supported  by  the  NHLBI  also  encompasses  inflammation  and  airway 
hyperresponsiveness,  early-and  late-phase  asthmatic  reactions,  and  the  role  of  genetic  factors 
in  the  development  of  asthma. 

AAAI  believes  the  Ad  Hoc  Recommendatioiis  will  include  $5  million  in  new  funding 
to  continue  research  initiatives  of  this  type. 

Summary 

Evidence  in  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  world  indicates  that  the  morbidity  and 
mortality  attributable  to  asthma  are  increasing,  particularly  for  urban  minorities.  Laboratory 
research,  clinical  research,  and  education/community  outreach  efforts  have  contributed 
substantially  to  our  understanding  of  this  disease.  Continued  research  is  essential  to  expand  our 
knowledge  further. 
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May  2,  1991 


The  American  Public  Power  Association  (APPA),  the  national  service  organization 
representing  more  than  1.750  local,  publicly  owned  electric  utility  systems,  submits  this 
statement  to  the  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Labor.  HHS,  Education,  and 
Related  Agencies  concernmg  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1992.  Our  comments  will 
focus  on  the  Low  Income  Home  Energy  Assistance  Program  (LIHEAP)  and  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  (NIH)  research  efforts  on  electric  and  magnetic  fields  (EMF). 


U)w  incQipg  Hpmg  Energy  A?sigtffl<;^  Program 

The  Low  Income  Home  Energy  Assistance  Program  is  a  needs-based  block  grant  program 
designed  to  provide  financial  support  for  consumers  with  limited  or  fixed  mcomes  to  help 
them  meet  their  financial  obligations  to  their  energy  suppliers.  In  1990,  it  is  estimated 
that  LIHEAP  helped  provide  emergency  heating  assistance  to  those  in  urgent  life- 
threatening  situations,  as  well  as  cooling  assistance  to  approximately  5.9  million  house- 
holds (down  from  7.1  million  in  1987)  and  weatherization  for  low  income  households.  Of 
the  LIHEAP  recipient  households,  more  than  half  represent  the  working  poor  or  elderly, 
and  most  LIHEAP  households  do  not  receive  any  other  type  of  public  assistance.  Over 
60  percent  have  annual  incomes  of  $6,000  or  less. 

The  Administration's  fiscal  year  1992  budget  proposes  to  cut  LIHEAP  to  $1  billion.  The 
existence  of  oil  overcharge  funds  continues  to  be  a  justification  for  these  reductions.  The 
fact  is  that  oil  overcharge  funds  are  quickly  being  depleted.  According  to  a  recent  report 
by  the  Consumer  Law  Center,  almost  100  percent  of  the  oil  overcharge  refunds  received 
by  states  has  been  allocated,  with  a  vast  majority  obligated,  and  most  of  it  spent. 

In  response  to  cuts  in  LIHEAP's  funding,  public  power  systems  throughout  the  country 
have  developed  supplemental  programs  to  assist  low  income  households.  These  projgrams 
range  from  checking  off  a  designated  donation  box  on  utility  bills  to  reducing  low  income 
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households'  utility  rates.  But  this  is  still  not  enough;  there  is  still  a  need  for  adequate  and 
stable  federal  aid.  Energy  is  an  essential  service  in  providing  and  achieving  an  adequate 
standard  of  living.  The  Low  Income  Home  Energy  Assistance  program  helps  those  m 
need  to  achieve  that  standard,  and  without  adequate  funding  that  goal  is  lost. 

The  American  Public  Power  Association  supports  a  significant  increase  in  the  Low  Income 
Home  Energy  Assistance  program  appropriations,  to  match  the  current  funding  of 
$1.67  million. 


National  Institutes  of  Health  Electric  and  Magnetic  Fields  Research 

APPA  is  also  extremely  interested  in  the  research  currently  conducted  by  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  on  electric  and  magnetic  fields.  We  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  encourage  NIH  to  strengthen  its  research  efforts  in  the  important  area  of 
possible  adverse  health  effects  related  to  EMF. 

Significant  public  concern  exists  about  the  possible  health  effects  of  electric  and  magnetic 
fields  associated  with  delivery  of  electric  services  and  the  use  of  electric  equipment  and 
appliances.  However,  the  current  scientific  information  available  is  still  insufficient  to 
serve  as  a  basis  for  rational  decision-making.  APPA  believes  existing  research  efforts 
must  be  stepped  up  in  order  to  produce  credible  results.  Increased  scientific 
understanding  will  lead  to  an  unbiased  evaluation  of  any  potential  health  hazard  and  will 
help  ensure  the  provision  of  safe  and  reliable  electric  power  transmission  and  delivery. 

Several  government  agencies  are  airrently  involved  in  EMF  research,  including  the 
Department  of  Energy  and  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  but  APPA  believes  NIH 
research  is  a  necessary  component  of  the  government's  overall  efforts.  As  the  federal 
government's  leading  health  research  agency,  NIH  can  provide  important  expertise, 
credibility  and  a  balance  to  ongoing  federal  EMF  research.  NIH  is  renowned  for  its 
expertise  and  skill  in  conducting  epidemiological  studies  and  should  be  the  government's 
leading  investigator  in  that  area.  Given  the  conflicting  evidence  of  existing  EMF  studies 
and  the  complexity  of  the  science,  NIH  research  will  provide  important  contributions  to 
the  difficult  questions  surrounding  EMF. 

Investigative  efforts  on  EMF  are  currently  conducted  at  NIH  through  both  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  (NCI)  and  the  National  Institute  of  Environmental  Health  Sciences 
(NIEHS).  APPA  agrees  that  these  two  agencies  within  NIH  are  the  best  qualified  to 
conduct  the  research  needed  on  EMF. 

The  NCI  is  currently  funding  epidemiological  EMF  research  as  part  of  a  study  on  acute 
lymphocytic  leukemia  (ALL)  patients  to  determine  if  EMF  might  be  one  possible  factor 
of  childhood  leukemia.  This  study  of  1,000  leukemia  patients  over  five  years  will  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  existing  epidemiological  research.  In  addition,  it  will  seek  to 
take  into  account  certain  factors  not  previously  considered,  such  as  prospective  design, 
extensive  home  and  school  exposure  measurements,  and  detailed  interviewing  of  families 
regarding  confounding  factors.  The  cost  of  this  NCI  study  will  amount  to  approximately 
$3.5  million  over  four  years.  APPA  commends  the  Cancer  Institute  for  its  initiative  on 
the  EMF  portion  of  this  study  and  requests  that  the  NCI  continue  its  investigation  of 
EMF  health  effects  beyond  the  ALL  study. 
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The  National  Institute  of  Environmental  Health  Sciences  is  well  suited  to  review  the 
health  effects  of  EMF.  APPA  believes  the  research  skills  NIEHS  has  to  offer  could  play 
a  vital  role  in  understanding  the  fundamental  biologic  effects  of  EMF.  In  addition  to  its 
own  research  activities,  NIEHS  has  the  ability  through  its  grants  program  to  contribute  to 
EMF  research  efforts  in  universities  and  private  research  laboratories  across  the  country. 

The  National  Institute  of  Environmental  Health  Sciences  (NIEHS)  is  currently  in  the 
process  of  developing  a  testing  protocol  for  testing  EMF  field  strengths  and  is  well 
equipped  to  conduct  animal  studies.  However,  anrnial  studies  are  usually  very  expensive, 
and  results  may  not  be  available  for  a  number  of  years.  APPA  believes  NIEHS  should 
make  a  commitment  to  provide  the  funding  necessary  to  conduct  an  aggressive  animal 
research  program  on  EMF  and  maintain  the  program  until  results  are  determined. 
Considermg  the  time  it  takes  to  properly  design  and  carry  out  experiments,  it  takes  years 
to  develop  a  good  EMF  research  program.  An  ongoing,  sustained  research  program  is 
necessary  to  allow  results  to  develop  so  that  adequate  information  is  available  for  sound 
public  policy  decisions.  We  would  also  urge  that  this  research  be  conducted  with  a  level 
of  coordination  between  existing  EMF  research  programs  and  that  the  research  data  be 
made  available  to  other  scientists  as  well  as  the  public. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  additional  EMF  research  to  the  public,  APPA  requests  that 
the  NIEHS  budget  for  contract  research  and  development  receive  an  appropriation  of 
$73  million  and  that  the  grants  program  be  funded  at  $133  million  in  FY  1992.  At  these 
levels,  NIEHS  will  be  able  to  spend  at  least  $4  million  on  EMF  research  through  its 
funding  methods. 

APPA  requests  that  this  subcommittee  encourage  NIH  to  aggressively  investigate  the 
possibility  of  adverse  health  effects  related  to  electric  and  magnetic  fields  and  that  the 
subcommittee  provide  sufficient,  long-term  funding  for  this  effort. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  nation's  12  million  visually  impaired  persons  are  being  served  by  a  new  and 
exciting  SCTvice  that  allows  them  to  more  fully  enjoy  television  programs.  Descriptive  Video 
Service  makes  television  accessible  by  using  consumer-based  technology  (stereo  television)  to 
bring  narrated  descriptions  of  a  television  program's  key  visual  elements  directly  into  the  home  of  a 
visually  impaired  viewer. 

The  Educaticm  of  the  Handicapped  Act  authorizes  video  description  services.  At  a  funding  level  of 
$1  million  per  year,  WGBH  can  provide  a  meaningful  service  of  8-10  hours  of  programming  per 
week,  and  carry  out  die  necessary  outreach  activities  that  are  included  in  providing  this  unique 
service.  We  can  also  devel(^  distribution  methods  for  home  video  and  cable,  can  expand  to  other 
types  of  programs  and  leverage  private  sector  support. 

Therefore,  WGBH  requests  that  the  Subcommittee  fund  descriptive  video  for 
FY92  at  $1  million. 

The  Department  of  Education  has  just  released  a  request  for  proposal  that  will  make  funds  available 
to  increase  the  availability  of  described  materials.  Blind  persons  across  the  country  applaud  this 
event  and  look  fcffward  to  more  programs  being  described,  on  public  television,  home  video  and 
cable. 

The  passage  of  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  sends  a  clear  message  from  Congress  and  the 
President  that  people  with  disabiUties  should  have  access  to  the  same  things  that  non-disabled 
people  do.  We  agree,  and  congratulate  you  on  your  efforts  to  pass  this  landmark  legislation.  DVS 
is  the  type  of  service  that  is  wholly  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  ADA.  Access  is  a  very  critical 
issue  for  pec^le  with  disabilities.  However,  we  are  finding  that  DVS  does  more  than  make 
television  accessible.  Widi  more  than  150  programs  produced  in  the  past  year  and  demonstrations 
to  blind  people  all  over  the  country,  we  are  learning  some  very  compelling  things.  We  are  not  only 
providing  access  but  we  are  adding  to  the  general  education,  cultural  literacy  and  socialization  skills 
of  visually  inqiaired  people. 
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A  teacher  of  blind  students  in  Newton,  Massachusetts  recently  wrote:  "It  is  not  our  visual 
impairment  that  makes  my  students  and  me  'handicapped.'  It  is  our  isolation  from  our  fellow 
human  beings.  This  isolation  is  caused  primarily  by  limited  access  to  information.  Descriptive 
Video  Service  plays  an  important  part  in  giving  blind  and  visually  impaired  persons  access  to  the 
non-spoken  information  brought  in  to  millions  of  homes  around  the  world  by  the  ntKxiem  miracle 
of  television." 

Visually  impaired  teenagers  tell  us  that  by  watching  "Degrassi  High"  with  DVS  that  they  know 
more  about  fads,  clothing  styles  and  gestures,  and  feel  more  comfortable  about  "fitting  in"  with 
their  sighted  peers.  Imagine  a  blind  teenager  telling  you  that  he  didn't  know  what  a  "high  five" 
was,  or  that  until  watching  "Degrassi"  with  DVS  that  he  didn't  know  that  teenagers  take  their  blue 
jeans  and  make  "cut-offs"  out  of  them.  Once  we  demonstrated  an  episode  of  "Degrassi"  that  dealt 
with  an  overweight  boy  who  got  up  the  courage  to  ask  the  most  popular  girl  in  the  class  for  a  date. 
She  turned  him  down.  One  of  the  visually  impaired  teenagers  told  us  that  he  felt  more  confident 
about  asking  someone  out  for  a  date,  and  that  if  this  character  could  handle  the  rejection,  so  could 
he. 

DVS  has  also  expanded  its  reach.  The  first  time  we  testifi.ed  before  this  Subcommittee  in  1988, 
DVS  had  just  been  tested  on  ten  public  televisions  stations.  In  1990  when  the  service  was 
launched  on  PBS,  there  were  32  stations  carrying  the  service.  A  year  later,  that  number  is  now  at 
to  52  stations,  reaching  47%  of  U.S.  households.  DVS  is  now  available  to  viewers  in  Denver, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle  and  throughout  the  states  of  Maryland  and  Nebraska.  As  we  reach  more 
people  the  demand  for  more  service  is  growing. 

One  viewer  ftom  Albany,  New  York  expressed  her  wish  for  more  programming  by  writing:  "I'm 
sure  I  speak  for  most  blind  people  when  I  say  that  I  would  love  for  descriptions  of  television 
programs  and  movies  to  become  as  automatic  as  the  visual  screen." 
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In  its  short  history  DVS  has  done  much  to  improve  the  lives  of  visually  impaired  people  and  has 
been  recognized  with  two  awards  from  blindness  organizations  in  its  first  year  on  the  air.  The 
Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  in  Watertown,  Massachusetts  honored  DVS  through  the  Perkins 
Project  with  Industry  Special  Recognition  Award,  for  "offer(ing)  depth  and  dimension  heretofore 
unavailable  in  this  highly  visual  medium."  The  American  Council  of  the  Blind,  one  of  the  two 
major  membership  organizations  for  blind  persons,  presented  its  Vemon  Henley  Memorial  Award 
to  Descriptive  Video  Service.  The  award  was  given  for  "outstanding  creativity  and  innovation 
leading  to  the  availability  of  DVS  throughout  the  United  States."  Public  Television  was  also 
honored  by  the  National  Academy  of  Television  Arts  and  Sciences  with  an  Emmy  for  using  a  new 
broadcast  technology  to  make  television  accessible  to  a  new  audience. 

We  also  understand  in  this  our  second  year  of  providing  description  that  DVS  is  a  valuable  service 
to  the  nation's  aging  population.  A  short  article  about  DVS  in  the  November  issue  of  Modern 
Maturity,  the  magazine  of  the  American  Association  of  Retired  Persons  (AARP)  resulted  in  more 
than  4,000  calls  a  letters  requesting  information  about  DVS.  Many  people  were  calling  for  a  friend 
or  relative  who  was  losing  their  sight  and  could  no  longer  enjoy  television  programs.  Many  said 
that  DVS  was  like  a  dream  come  true,  and  it  can  bring  back  something  that  they  had  lost. 

After  first  seeing  a  program  with  DVS,  a  woman  in  Brooklyn,  New  York  wrote:  "The 
descriptions  reminded  me  of  the  time  I  went  to  the  movies  with  my  sighted  friends  as  a  child. 
Now,  most  of  the  drama  I  enjoy  is  on  television.  While  I  can  see  that  something  is  on  the  screen, 
if  it  weren't  for  DVS,  I  could  only  use  my  imagination  to  fill  in  the  silence.  With  this  splendid 
descriptive  narration,  I  feel  as  if  I  am  "seeing"  the  picture  myself." 

We  appreciate  the  Subcommittee's  recognition  of  this  new  and  developing  service  that  has  been 
nurtured  on  public  television,  and  urge  your  continued  support.  Thank  you. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  ot  the  Subcommittee: 

On  behalf  of  the  Sclerodemna  Research  Foundation,  I  wish  to  express  our  appreciation 
for  this  opportunity  to  submit  a  statement  to  the  Committee  concerning  the  funding  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis,  Musculoskeletal  and  Skin  Diseases  (NIAMS)  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  In  support  of  the  NIAMS  Coalition  proposal,  we 
respectfully  urge  Congress  to  increase  the  NIAMS  budget  by  $47  million  over  the 
President's  Pr92  budget  allocation.  Too  many  Americans  are  suffering  and  dying 
from  diseases  that  could  be  prevented  or  cured.  Increased  funding  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  needs  of  science  or  opportunities  for  discoveries  in  a  wide  field  of  research 
enterprises.   We  need  to  strengthen  research  and  its  application  to  improve  the  health 
and  well-being  of  the  American  people.  The  positive  steps  taken  by  Congress  today 
can  save  lives  tomorrow. 

I  was  diagnosed  with  scleroderma  in  1982,  after  a  year  and  a  half  of  misdiagnoses, 
and  deteriorating  health.  I  was  told  that  only  35%  of  the  patients  with  diffuse 
scleroderma  survive  past  seven  years.  Scleroderma  is  hallmarked  by  a  hardening 
and  scarring  of  the  skin  and  intemal  organs.  An  autoimmune  disease  affecting  the 
connective  tissues,  which  provide  the  structural  framework  of  the  skin  and  vital  organs, 
it  causes  the  rampant  overproduction  of  collagen,  and  thus  fibrotic  changes  in  various 
vital  organs  and  tissues  throughout  the  body.  Working  cells  are  replaced  with  "scar" 
tissue  --  causing  tissue  to  become  inelastic  and  immobile;  victims  become  disfigured. 
Severe  vascular  injury  caused  by  the  scleroderma  produces  changes  in  the  blood 
vessels  supplying  such  internal  organs  as  the  lungs,  heart,  intestines  and  kidneys. 

Day-to-day  life  is  very  painful  with  scleroderma.  My  skin  is  so  tight,  my  lips  do  not 
close.  I  have  difficulty  swallowing,  and  can  barely  open  my  mouth  wide  enough  to 
brush  my  teeth.  I  am  constantly  cold  and  my  fingers  are  white  from  lack  of  circulation,  I 
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wear  gloves  year-round  in  southern  California.  I  have  only  50%  lung  capacity,  so 
cannot  take  my  children  for  walks  or  use  stairs  to  reach  my  third  floor  office.  My  eyelids 
do  not  close  completely  when  I  sleep.  My  hands  have  curled  up  into  claw-like 
appendages  that  prevent  me  from  buttoning  my  clothes  or  use  a  car  key  without  a 
large  handle  fashioned  to  it.  I  cannot  lift  my  baby,  or  run  and  play  with  my  son.  At  37, 1 
can  barely  bend  and  touch  my  knees.  I  was  once  a  competitive  ice  skater,  but  I  now 
have  to  do  stretching  exercises  just  to  stay  mobile. 

I  don't  know  how  much  time  I  have  left  before  I  die,  I  have  heavy  internal  involvement 
of  the  disease.  But  I  often  ask  myself  what  I  can  do  in  this  time  left  to  make  a 
difference.  That  is  why  I  submit  this  testimony.  This  is  a  fatal  disease  and  it  does  need 
to  be  addressed  by  the  Federal  Government.  Scleroderma  is  vastly  underfunded, 
more  dollars  must  be  spent  to  find  a  cure.  This  year  only  $2.6  million  dollars  (out  of  a 
NIAMS  budget  of  $193.2  million)  is  earmarked  for  scleroderma.  This  is  the  least  that  is 
budgeted  for  any  disease  research  NIAMS  funds  (except  for  AIDS  which  has  major 
funding  from  other  Institutes).  This  is  just  not  enough,  considering  that  it  is  no  less 
prevalent  than  many  other  diseases  under  the  NIAMS  umbrella. 

Over  300,000  Americans  suffer  from  this  chronic,  degenerative  disease.  The 
Scleroderma  Research  Foundation  was  founded  to  privately  fund  research  and 
promote  awareness  of  scleroderma.  We  are  not  a  patient  support  group,  but  I  receive 
calls  and  letters  from  people  with  scleroderma  daily.  What  can  I  say  to  the  young 
woman  from  Florida  in  her  twenties  who  has  just  been  told  by  her  doctor  she  has 
scleroderma,  there  is  no  treatment  and  she  probably  only  has  two  years  to  live?  She 
holds  her  baby  and  cries  into  the  telephone,  wanting  desperately  for  someone  to  tell 
her  her  doctor  is  wrong.  All  I  can  do  is  tell  her  to  hold  on  to  life,  enjoy  her  children  and 
that  there  are  people  working  to  find  treatments  and  a  cure  for  her.  And  what  about  the 
eighteen  year  old  girl  from  Nevada  who  has  been  battling  this  disease  for  five  years, 
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and  is  now  wondering  if  anyone  will  ever  want  to  marry  her?  And  why  is  a  double  lung 
transplant  the  only  alternative  for  the  wonderful  woman  up  north  who  has  devoted  her 
life  to  fundraising  for  medical  research  ~  she  has  only  had  scleroderma  two  years. 
Why  cant  we  cure  these  people? 

With  the  support  of  Congress.  I  have  every  confidence  that  scientists  will  someday  find 
a  cure  for  scleroderma.  Research  under  the  auspices  of  NIAMS  has  made  significant 
discoveries  in  many  areas: 

1 .  Studies  are  showing  a  correlation  of  changes  in  the  fingernail  to  lung 
failure. 

2.  Molecular  studies  are  increasing  the  understanding  of  the  control  of 
collagen  synthesis  and  its  alterations  in  various  disease  states. 

3.  There  are  new  developments  and  understanding  of  renal 
scleroderma,  further  study  could  eliminate  this  number  one  killer  of 
scleroderma  patients. 

4.  Research  is  being  conducted  on  the  lining  of  the  blood  vessels  and 
their  constriction,  preventing  this  could  eliminate  gangrene  and  loss 
of  fingers. 

5.  Genes  for  several  body  constituents  that  serve  as  targets  in 
autoimmune  diseases  (ie.  scleroderma)  have  been  isolated, 
sequenced,  and  expressed  in  bacteria.  For  some  antigens, 
localization  of  sites  recognized  by  auto-antibodies  has  been 
achieved.  These  results  contribute  significantly  to  understanding 
mechanisms  underlying  the  formation  of  certain  autoantibodies  felt  to 
be  important  in  the  pathogenesis  of  these  diseases. 

6.  Scientists  have  now  simulated  the  disease  in  mice  and  are  studying 
these  "tight  skin  mouse"  models. 
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These  are  significant  advances  that  provide  us  with  opportunities  for  the  future.  But 
without  growth  and  increased  funding,  these  will  pass  unfulfilled  and  a  cure  for 
scleroderma  will  not  be  found.  We  must  continue  to  build  on  this  strong  foundation  we 
have  created.  A  cure  for  scleroderma  is  a  realizable  goal  --  but  it  demands  a 
dedicated  effort  --  financial  support  by  Congress  and  an  increased  research  budget  at 
NIAMS  and  all  the  NIH. 

The  Federal  Government  in  FY'89  spent  22  times  more  on  health-care  costs  than  on 
all  NIH  research.  The  total  U.S.  health-care  bill  amounted  to  more  than  $604  billion. 
The  Federal  government's  share  of  that  total  (mostly  Medicare  and  Medicaid)  was 
$158  billion.  The  NIH  budget  for  the  same  period  was  only  $7.2  billion.  Over  a  billion 
dollars  a  day  is  spent  on  health  care  ~  over  11%  of  our  GNPI  The  cost  to  American 
business  is  26%  of  corporate  earnings!  Meanwhile,  the  percentage  of  overall  health- 
care dollars  devoted  to  medical  research  has  been  declining  steadily  for  20  years. 
We  must  stop  this  trend.  That  we  spend  heavily  on  health  is  not  at  issue,  whether  we 
spend  wisely  is.  We  need  cures,  we  cannot  continue  supporting  the  escalating  cost  of 
health  care  -  especially  at  the  cost  of  elimunating  the  need  for  that  care. 

NIAMS  is  responsible  for  research  related  to  hundreds  of  disorders,  frequently  chronic 
and  associated  with  reduced  lifespan,  afflicting  millions  of  Americans  and  costing 
many  billions  of  dollars  annually.  It  is  distressing  to  realize  that  worthy  research 
proposals  are  going  unsupported  -  over  83%  of  approved  NIAMS  research  grants  go 
unfunded;  well-trained,  productive  investigators  are  disbanding  their  laboratories  for 
lack  of  funding;  young  researchers  with  obvious  talent  are  finding  careers  in  other 
fields  or  in  private  medical  practice;  investigators  fortunate  enough  to  have  funding  are 
suffering  substantial  budget  cuts,  often  precluding  them  from  achieving  their 
objectives;  equipment  and  facilities  are  becoming  obsolete  throughout  the  nation. 
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Once  lost,  the  intellectual  vitality  of  the  biomedical  research  community  will  be 
irreparably  damaged  and  may  never  be  regained.  Without  a  strong  investment  in  the 
future,  leadership  in  achieving  the  economic  benefits  of  biomedical  research  will  be 
lost  to  other  nations,  and  with  dire  consequences  to  this  Nation.  The  health  of  the 
American  people  will  be  affected  adversely. 

We  are  on  the  threshold  of  enormous  benefits.  The  basic  investment  has  been  made. 
The  foundation  is  in  place.  The  momentum  must  not  falter.  We  cannot  afford  to  let  the 
opportunities  fade  away. 

The  $47  million  increase  over  the  President's  budget  would  allow  NIAMS  to  fund  33% 
of  its  approved  grants,  train  additional  researchers,  support  urgently  needed  clinical 
trials,  and  increase  the  intramural  research  program  to  $21.2  million.  Without  this 
increase  there  will  be  little,  if  any,  growth  of  this  Institute.  It  is  particularly  important  that 
in  FY'92,  NIAMS  establish  two  additional  skin  disease  research  centers  --  one  on 
scleroderma  and  one  focusing  on  connective  tissue  biology. 

I  urge  the  Committee  to  provide  additional  funding  for  NIAMS  and  require  NIAMS  to 
increase  its  research  on  scleroderma.  Everyday  I  am  thankful  for  the  progress  I  see 
being  made,  and  everyday  I  am  hopeful  for  the  future. 
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Cardiovascular  diseases,  including  heart  attack  and  stroke,  remain  the  number  one  killer 
of  older  Americans  and  one  of  the  main  causes  of  mental  and  physical  disability  in  older 
persons.  These  diseases  affect  over  an  estimated  70  percent  of  Americans  over  age  60.  In 
FY  1989,  an  estimated  27  percent  of  medicare  short  stay  hospital  payments  were 
expended  for  stays  where  the  principal  diagnosis  was  diseases  and  disorders  of  the 
circulatory  system  (excluding  expenditures  for  those  stays  where  it  was  a  secondary 
diagnosis).  Cardiovascular  diseases  and  disability  rates  are  highest  in  the  "oldest  old,"  age 
85  years  and  older,  the  fastest-growing  segment  of  our  population  and  most  in  need  of 
long  term  care.  Even  with  current  advances  in  prevention,  the  burden  of  disability  from 
cardiovascular  diseases  in  older  persons  will  contiunue  to  grow  unless  researchers  learn 
more  about  how  aging  affects  its  progression,  and  how  to  modify  age-related  factors  to 
lessen  risks. 

The  American  Heart  Association,  AHA,  is  dedicated  to  the  reduction  of  disability  and 
death  from  cardiovascular  diseases  and  stroke.  Annually  thousands  of  scientists  and 
researchers,  and  about  32  miUion  volunteers  join  the  AHA  and  its  56  affiliates  in  carrying 
out  this  mission-  Recognizing  the  decline  in  premature  death  and  increase  in  disability 
fi"om  cardiovascular  diseases  in  the  elderly,  in  June  1989  the  AHA  broadened  its  focus  to 
include  the  entire  lifespan  and  expanded  its  commitment  to  those  now  living  with  heart 
disease.  The  AHA  plans  to  sponsor  more  research  on  aging  of  the  heart  and  blood 
vessels  and  on  the  brain  and  kidney.  The  Association  has  recently  committed  its  support 
to  the  National  Institute  of  Aging's,  NIA,  basic  research.  Our  comments  and  FY  1992 
funding  recormnendation  for  the  NIA,  follow. 

The  AHA  works  closely  with  related  federal  research,  education  and  prevention 
programs.  Since  1948,  the  AHA  has  worked  in  active  partnership  with  the  National 
Heart,  Lung,  and  Blood  Institute,  NHLBI,  and  more  recently  with  the  National  Institute 
of  Neurological  Disorders  and  Stroke,  NINDS.  The  programs  of  the  AHA,  the  NHLBI, 
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and  the  NINDS  have  made  significant  strides.  Age-adjusted  death  rates  from  heart  and 
blood  vessel  diseases  have  declined  dramatically,  falling  virtually  every  year  since  the 
1950s.  Age-adjusted  death  rates  from  heart  attack,  stroke,  rheumatic  heart  disease  and 
hypertension  all  are  down.  From  1978  to  1988,  this  nation's  age-adjusted  death  rates  from 
coronary  heart  disease  fell  29.2  percent  and  that  from  stroke  fell  33.2  percent. 

The  striking  decline  in  age-adjusted  death  rates  from  coronary  heart  disease  and  stroke 
occurred,  in  part,  from  the  discovery  of  the  cause  and  effective  prevention  of  rheumatic 
heart  disease,  which  accounts  for  about  half  of  all  coronary  heart  disease  and  most  strokes 
in  younger  individuals.  Research  has  also  found  effective  treatment  for  many  serious 
heart  diseases  that  cause  death  and  disability  in  younger  people.  Effective  treatment  is 
available  for  most  forms  of  congenital  heart  disease,  heart  attacks,  chronic  coronary  heart 
disease,  most  conduction  system  disease,  and  bacterial  infections  of  the  heart. 

Despite  tremendous  progress,  cardiovascular  diseases  remain  a  critical  health  problem 
and  the  leading  cause  of  death  in  the  United  States.  While  the  age-adjusted  death  rates 
are  declining,  disability  has  increased  as  a  problem.  There  will  be  more  cardiovascular 
disability  in  the  United  States  because  many  people  who  have  had  effective  treatment  for 
coronary  artery  disease  at  40  to  60  years  of  age  will  develop  heart  disease  later  in  life. 
More  people  are  surviving  heart  attack,  putting  a  greater  demand  for  long-term  treatment 
on  the  healthcare  system.  Bypass  surgery  helps  for  10-15  years,  but  without  effective 
prevention,  chest  pain,  heart  failure  and  heart  attack  will  occur. 

An  estimated  300,000  Americans  age  65  and  over  are  in  nursing  homes  as  a  result  of 
limitations  from  chronic  cardiovascular  diseases,  including  stroke.  These  diseases  are  one 
of  the  most  common  cause  of  activity  limitations  due  to  heart  failure,  amputations  from 
obstructed  blood  vessels  in  the  legs,  fainting,  and  dizziness,  one  of  the  most  common 
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disabling  complaints  of  older  persons.  Cardiovascular  diseases  contribute  to  falls,  the 
major  cause  of  injury-related  disability  in  older  persons. 

Elderly  people  are  at  greatest  risk  of  heart  and  blood  vessel  disease.  The  number  of 
deaths  from  cardiovascular  diseases  rise  significantly  with  increasing  age,  as  does  its 
incidence  and  prevalence.  The  risk  of  heart  disease  rises  rapidly  after  age  55,  particularly 
for  women,  and  it  grows  in  each  successive  decade  of  life.  Cardiovascular  diseases  remain 
the  leading  cause  of  death  of  older  Americans.  In  1988, 44  percent  of  all  deaths  for 
people  aged  65  through  74  were  from  cardiovascular  diseases.  Heart  attack  and  stroke, 
the  first  and  third  leading  causes  of  death  in  the  United  States,  respectively,  affect  nearly 
4.7  million  Americans  over  age  60. 

Nearly  55  percent  of  all  heart  attack  victims  are  age  65  and  older;  of  those  who  die,  about 
four  out  of  five  are  over  age  65.  At  older  ages,  women  who  have  heart  attacks  are  twice 
as  likely  as  men  to  die  from  them  within  a  few  weeks. 

High  blood  pressure,  a  key  risk  factor  for  heart  attack  and  the  most  significant  risk  factor 
for  stroke,  afflicts  over  61  million  Americans.  More  than  50  percent  of  these  victims  are 
55  and  older.  As  a  rule,  blood  pressure  tends  to  increase  with  age.  Men  have  a  greater 
risk  of  high  blood  pressure  than  women  until  age  55,  when  men's  and  women's  risk  is 
approximately  equal.  Women  age  65  and  older  are  more  likely  to  develop  high  blood 
pressure  than  men.  More  than  two-thirds  of  all  women  over  age  65  have  high  blood 
pressure  and  three-quarters  of  men  and  women  over  age  65  do. 

Incidence  of  stroke  is  strongly  related  to  age.  As  the  population  ages,  the  number  of 
persons  at  high  risk  of  stroke  increases  disproportionately.  Age  is  the  single  most 
important  risk  factor  for  stroke.  For  Americans  over  55  years  of  age,  the  incidence  of 
stroke  more  than  doubles  in  each  successive  decade.  About  72  percent  of  stroke  victims 
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are  age  65  or  older.  The  risk  of  stroke  in  people  aged  65  to  74  is  about  one  percent  a 
year.  If  they  have  had  a  transient  ischemic  attack  (TTA),  a  temporary  stroke-like  event 
that  lasts  for  only  a  short  time,  caused  by  a  temporarily  blocked  blood  vessel;  the  chance 
increases  from  five  to  eight  percent  a  year. 

Stroke  is  the  major  source  of  adult  physical  and  mental  disability,  accounting  for  a 
significant  number  of  nursing  home  admissions.  Stroke  causes  nursing  home  care  needs 
in  an  estimated  180,000  older  persons.  Stroke  survivors  represent  about  half  of  all 
patients  hospitalized  for  acute  neurological  disease.  Stroke  is  considered  the  second  most 
common  cause  of  dementia,  behind  Alzheimer's  disease. 

Aging  is  the  most  potent  risk  factor  for  coronary  heart  disease  and  stroke,  stronger  than 
cigarette  smoking,  cholesterol  or  high  blood  pressure.  In  an  aging  population  and  with 
longer  survival  of  those  with  heart  disease,  there  will  be  more  disability  from 
cardiovascular  diseases,  including  stroke. 

In  addition,  there  are  forms  of  heart  disease  that  appear  predominantly  in  the  elderly. 
Aortic  valvular  obstruction  and  conduction  system  changes  are  frequent  in  those  over  age 
80.  Moreover,  we  are  now  seeing  new  forms  of  heart  disease  in  the  elderly,  such  as 
cardiomyopathy  and  myocarditis. 

Yet  very  little  is  known  about  age  changes  in  the  heart  and  blood  vessels,  but  what  is 
known  is  optimistic.  Studies  show  no  obligatory  significant  age-associated  decline  in  heart 
function  or  response  to  exercise.  Studies  show  exercise  can  prevent  disabling  heart 
disease  even  in  advanced  age  and  that  blood  pressure  can  be  controlled  effectively  by 
medication  in  older  persons. 
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The  general  idea  that  most  everything  deteriorates  with  age  is  wrong.  Even  degenerative 
heart  diseases,  such  as  aortic  valve  obstruction,  may  be  just  a  disease  of  unknown  cause 
waiting  for  more  research.  Most  cardiac  disability  is  due  to  disease  not  aging. 

According  to  the  NIA  congressional  report.  Physical  Frailty:  A  Reducible  Barrier  To 
Independence  For  Older  Americans,  "we  have  only  begun  to  achieve  the  potential  to 
reduce  disability  from  cardiovascular  diseases  in  old  age."  Better  measures  and 
rehabilitation  techniques  are  required  for  older  persons  with  impaired  heart  function. 
Many  promising  prevention  treatments  need  testing,  including  improved  drugs  or  non- 
pharmacologic  therapies  for  high  blood  pressure.  With  an  aging  population,  it  is  critical 
to  make  progress  in  the  prevention  of  heart  disease  in  the  elderly. 

To  better  reduce  disability  from  cardiovascular  diseases  in  the  older  population,  we  need 
more  knowledge  about  the  causes  of  these  diseases  in  advanced  age.  Many  of  these 
factors  are  less  prominent  in  middle  age,  but  may  be  very  important  in  older  persons. 
Examples  include  increased  predisposition  to  blood  clotting,  instability  in  blood  pressure, 
diseases  of  small  blood  vessels  in  the  brain  and  degenerative  changes  in  the  heart  muscle. 

But,  research  information  is  limited  in  one  significant  group~the  elderly.  There  is  a 
conspicuous  absence  of  significant  basic  biological  research  on  the  cause  of  cardiovascular 
diseases  in  the  elderly.  Until  very  recently  basic  biomedical  research  on  the  biology  of 
agiiig  has  been  rare.  Most  studies  in  cardiovascular  medicine  focus  on  men  between  the 
ages  of  40  and  65.  Even  atherosclerosis,  the  major  cause  of  heart  attack,  stroke  and 
peripheral  vascular  disease,  has  been  little  studied  in  the  elderly.  Atherosclerosis  clearly 
progresses  in  older  individuals,  but  it  remains  totally  unclear  what  causes  progression. 

Two  widely  publicized  documents  emphasized  this  lack  of  data  and  the  absence  of 
information  on  what  produces  atherosclerosis  in  the  elderly.  The  congressional  U.S. 
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Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  OTA,  in  April  1989,  questioned  the  value  of 

cholesterol  screening  in  the  aged.  The  OTA  states  in  Costs  and  Effectiveness  of 

Cholesterol  Screening  in  the  Elderly. "...  the  health  benefits,  particularly  as  measured  by 

total  mortaUty,  of  cholesterol  screening  in  the  elderly  are  unproven  and  may  be  smaller 

than  in  middle-aged  people."  Stating , 

"...  there  have  been  no  randomized  controlled  trials  of  the  health  effects  of 
cholesterol  reduction  in  the  elderly; ...  cholesterol  is  not  as  powerful  a  risk  factor 
for  coronary  heart  disease  in  the  elderly;...  epidemiologic  studies  have  found  that 
the  cholesterol  level  is  either  not  assoaated  with  overall  mortahty  rates  or  is 
inversely  associated  with  all-cause  mortality."  OTA  concludes  that  "it  would  be 
difficult  to  infer  from  available  evidence  that  elderly  individuals  with  an  elevated 
blood  cholesterol  level  would  benefit  from  cholesterol  reduction...." 

While  Medicare  does  not  currently  pay  for  cholesterol  screenings,  OTA  speculated  that 

based  on  complete  compliance  by  the  elderly  with  the  National  Cholesterol  Education 

Program,  in  1995  the  cost  for  their  screening  and  follow-up  treatment  would  be  between 

$1  billion  and  $5.4  billion. 

Similarly,  in  the  September  1989  issue  of  'The  Atlantic  Monthly,"  journalist  Thomas  J. 

Moore  cited  numerous  clinical  trials  consisting  exclusively  of  middle-aged  men.  In  an 

excerpt  fi-om  Heart  Failure.  Moore  notes  that, 

"...  these  figures  (total  mortality  from  coronary  heart  disease)  apply  only  to  a 
minority  of  those  at  risk:  young  and  middle-aged  men.  As  noted  earlier,  the 
relationship  between  high  cholesterol  levels  and  heart  attack  is  weak  or 
nonexistent  among  the  elderly,  in  whom  most  deaths  from  heart  disease  occur,  and 
among  pre-menopausal  women,  in  whom  the  disease  is  rare." 

Because  of  absence  of  information  and  inconclusiveness  of  data,  the  AHA  urges  this 
Subcommittee  to  make  the  identification  of  cardiovascular  risk  factors  and  molecular 
and  vascular  mechanisms  that  contribute  to  atherosclerosis  in  the  elderly  a  priority 
research  commitment.  The  NIA,  charged  with  the  coordination  of  government-wide 
research  on  aging,  acts  as  the  chief  source  of  information  exchange  for  aging-related 
research  through  the  ad  hoc  Interagency  Committee  on  Research  on  Aging. 
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The  NHLBI,  the  NIA,  and  the  NINDS  are  supporting  several  age-related  studies  in  the 
cardiovascular  area.  Some  examples  follow.  Co-sponsored  by  the  NHLBI  and  the  NIA, 
the  Systolic  Hypertension  in  the  Elderly  Program  (SHEP),  a  multi-center  clinical  trial,  is 
assessing  the  effectiveness  of  antihypertensive  treatment  in  reducing  the  occurrence  of 
stroke  and  other  cardiovascular  diseases  in  the  elderly.  The  NHLBFs  Cardiovascular 
Health  Study,  concentrating  on  those  65  to  90  years  of  age,  is  studying  a  combination  of 
risk  factors  in  an  attempt  to  distinguish  patterns  that  may  predict  cardiovascular  disease. 
The  NHLBI  is  recruiting  for  a  pilot  study  for  a  multi-center  randomized  clinical  trial  to 
determine  whether  HMG  CoA  Reductase  Inhibitors,  a  new  class  of  potent  cholesterol- 
lowering  drugs,  will  reduce  death  from  atherosclerotic  cardiovascular  disease  in  men  and 
women  over  age  65.  A  NINDS  major  multi-center  clinical  trial  demonstrated  that 
aspirin  and  warfarin,  a  drug  that  can  prevent  blood  clotting,  reduced  strokes  by  80 
percent  or  100  to  150  a  day  in  victims  of  atrial  fibrillation,  a  common  type  of  irregular 
heart  beat  in  older  persons,  for  a  potential  annual  cost  savings  of  $200  million. 

The  AHA  applauds  ongoing  research  but  encourages  more  joint  ventures  between  the 
NHLBI  and  the  NIA.  We  stress  the  need  for  more  research  on  basic  biological  age- 
related  changes  in  humans  and  in  animals. 

The  NHLBI  and  the  NIA  have  jointly  solicited  investigator-initiated  projects  for  clinical 
or  laboratory  studies  to  clarify  the  relationship  between  disease  processes  of 
atherosclerosis  and  aging  through  the  program  announcement  Atherogenesis  and  Aging. 
Research  will  focus  on  the  relationship  between  age-related  biological  changes  and  their 
contribution  to  the  beginning,  advancement  or  regression  of  atherosclerosis.  NHLBI  and 
NIA-supported  scientists  will  seek  to  determine  whether  the  reaction  to  atherosclerosis 
risk  factors,  including  hypertension  and  hyperglycemia  or  treatment  is  affected  by  age. 
These  institutes  hope  to  identify  age-related  changes  in  metabolism  or  structure 
processes  which  might  influence  the  development  or  regression  of  atherosclerosis. 
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Resources  for  specific  initiatives  in  aging  research  must  be  sufficient  to  encourage 
investigators  to  make  a  long  term  and  serious  commitment  to  raising  older  animals  and 
to  exposing  them  to  the  various  regiments  related  to  atherosclerosis.  Atherosclerosis  is 
extremely  difficult  to  study  in  typical  aging  animal  species  like  rats.  The  best  animal 
models  for  this  atherosclerotic  research  are  pigs  and  primates;  however,  the  research 
cost  is  much  more  expensive  than  for  more  common  laboratory  animals  and  demands  a 
major  resource  allocation  to  conduct  responsible  studies. 

The  NIA  is  inviting  applications  for  research  on  relationships  between  aging  processes 
and  cardiovascular  function  and  disease  through  the  program  announcement  Aging  and 
the  Cardiovascular  System.  Research  in  this  area  is  particularly  important  because  age- 
related  changes  in  cardiac  function,  circulation,  blood  pressure,  and  metabolism  of  fats 
(lipids)  contribute  significantly  to  disease  and  death  in  the  elderly.  Age-related  changes 
in  the  cardiac  muscle  and  valves,  the  heart's  conductive  system,  the  arteries,  the  small 
blood  vessels,  and  circulation  may  have  significant  effects  on  cardiovascular  function  and 
may  ultimately  impact  the  function  of  other  organ  systems,  including  the  lungs  and  the 
kidneys.  Increased  understanding  of  the  causes,  rates  of  advancement  and  relation 
among  these  factors  may  produce  preventive  and  therapeutic  measures  to  reduce  the 
incidence  of  cardiovascular  diseases  in  the  elderly. 

Currently,  the  NIA's  Laboratory  of  Cardiovascular  Science  at  the  Gerontology  Research 
Center  in  Baltimore,  Maryland  is  conducting  age-related  research  focused  on  studies  of 
the  movement  of  blood  through  the  human  heart  over  long  periods  of  time.  Now,  an 
opportunity  exists  for  the  NIA  to  develop  a  complementary  Laboratory  of  Vascular 
Studies.  This  prospective  laboratory  would  provide  much  needed  information  on  aging- 
related  changes  in  the  molecular  biology  of  blood  vessels.  Also,  vascular  aging  is  an 
increasing  focus  of  the  NIA's  extramural  programs. 
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A  high  proportion  of  cardiovascular  diseases  in  the  elderly  are  vascular  (blood  vessel- 
related)  in  origin.  Given  the  crucial  role  of  vascular  disease  in  health  problems  of 
elderly  people,  it  might  be  expected  that  highly  focused  and  robust  research  programs 
would  be  in  progress.  Paradoxically,  age  has  been  excluded  as  a  variable  m  most  studies 
of  vascular  function  and  disease,  resulting  in  insufficient  information  on  aging.  A  better 
imderstanding  of  vascular  aging  and  its  interaction  with  diseases  is  needed  urgently, 
through  the  development  of  noninvasive  diagnostic  techniques  and  other  methods. 

Vascular  factors  play  a  major  role  in  the  dementing  process.  The  combination  of 
Alzheimer's  disease  and  vascular  dementia  represents  one  of  the  most  common  disease 
conditions  leading  to  long  term  care  needs  for  the  elderly.  Vascular  dementia  appears  to 
have  several  aspects.  It  may  result  from  progressive  loss  of  brain  substance  associated 
with  multiple  strokes,  whose  incidence  rises  sharply  with  increasing  age;  and  from  the 
susceptibihty  of  the  brain  white  matter  to  impaired  blood  flow. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  these  three  programs- Atherogenesis  and  Aging,  Aging 
and  the  Cardiovascular  System,  and  Laboratory  of  Vascular  Studies-  during  the  FY  1990 
and  FY  1991  appropriations  processes,  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  included 
report  language  stating  the  need  for  further  research  on  cardiovascular  aging  and  basic 
biological  age-related  changes.  Specifically,  they  called  on  the  NIA  to  begin  research  on 
the  relationship  between  disease  processes  of  atherosclerosis  and  aging;  and  on  aging 
and  the  cardiovascular  system;  and  in  the  FY  1990  report  to  develop  a  laboratory  of 
vascular  studies.  The  AHA  applauds  the  Senate  ^propriations  Committee's  action  in 
this  matter.  But,  because  no  funds  were  specified  for  these  initiatives,  NIA's  resources 
are  limited  for  these  studies.  However,  demonstrating  commitment,  the  NIA  has 
recently  hired  two  research  administrators  to  expand  its  extramural  cardiovascular 
research  program. 
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Growing  attention  to  age-related  heart  and  blood  vessel  problems  from  cardiovascular 
and  geriatrics  researchers,  plus  advances  in  diagnostic  techniques  and  cell  biology,  make 
this  a  particularly  opportune  time  for  a  major  research  initiative  to  reduce  physical  and 
mental  disability  from  cardiovascular  diseases  among  older  persons. 

An  additional  $9  million  above  the  President's  FY  1992  budget  for  the  NIA's  extramural 
program  would  permit  crucially  needed  research  to  reduce  mental  and  physical  frailty 
and  disability  from  cardiovascular  problems  in  older  persons.  Establishing  an  NIA 
intramural  Laboratory  of  Vascular  Studies  to  conduct  related  research  would  require  an 
additional  $2  million. 

In  FY  1991,  the  NIA  is  supporting  an  estimated  $15.59  million  in  cardiovascular  projects. 
To  allow  the  Institute  to  fund  on-going  research  and  expand  into  the  essential  areas  of 
research  in  the  cardiovascular  field  described  above-Atherogenesis  and  Aging,  Aging 
and  the  Cardiovascular  System,  and  the  Laboratory  of  Vascular  Studies~the  AHA 
recommends  an  FY  1992  appropriation  of  $27.37  million  or  an  $11  million  increase  over 
the  President's  budget  request  for  NIA  cardiovascular  aging  research. 
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Chairman  Natcher:   I  am  Stella  March,   a  family  member  of 
the  National  Alliance  for  the  Mentally  111,  a  grassroots 
organization  of  some  130,0000  families.   I  am  pleased  to 
submit  to  your  Appropriations  Subcommittee  this  testimony  on 
behalf  of  these  families  who  live  in  communities  across  this 
country.     Each  family  has  a  son  or  a  daughter,  a  sibling  or 
a  spouse  -  or  perhaps  a  parent,  who  is  suffering  from  a 
severe,  persistent,  disabling  mental  illness  --  a  no-fault 
brain  disease.  As  we  go  about  our  daily  living,  we  families 
carry  in  our  heart  the  tragedy  of  these  shattered  lives  — 
cut  off  at  adolescence  —  without  fond  memories  to  look  back 
upon,  and  not  much  of  a  future  to  which  to  look  forward. 

Where  and  how  do  our  loved  ones  live?  Some  are  at  home 
with  aging  (60  and  over)  parents;     some  in  state  hospitals 
or  locked  IMDs;     some  live  in  residential  care  homes;  and 
far  too  many,  without  treatment,  live  on  the  streets,  and  in 
jails.     Others,  feeling  helpless  and  hopeless,  have 
committed  suicide. 

However  we  families  fight. on — compelled  by  the  urgency  of 
ensuring  that  a  coordinated,  community  based  system  of  care 
including  better  medications,  decent  housing  and  adequate 
services  that  meet  the  needs  of  our  loved  ones,  will  be  in 
place  before  we  pass  on. 

We  certainly  fully  appreciated  learning  that,  thanks  to 
your  strong  support  of  NIMH  research,  more  has  been  learned 
about  the  brain  in  the  last  ten  years,  than  in  all  the 
previous  years  combined.     A  great  accomplishment! 
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We  were  also  heartened  to  note  that  just  last  month, 
President  Bush's  coordinator  for  the  Decade  of  the  Brain 
effort,     Dr.D.   Allan  Bromley,   wrote   in  NAMI ' s  research 
quarterly.   The  Decade  of  the  Brain,    "It  has  always  seemed 
astonishing  to  me  that  we  know  vastly  more  about  the  first 
microsecond  of  the  existence  of  our  universe,   or  about  the 
constituents  of  any  atom,   or  about  the  interior  of  the  sun, 
than  we  do  about  the  three  pounds  of  tissue  inside  our  own 
heads.   Brain  research  is  truly  one  of  the  great ■ frontier 
areas  of  science.    .    .    it  is  a  frontier  that  promises 
enormous  practical  payoff  in  the  form  of  new  treataments  and 
possibly  new  ways  of  prevention." 

We  agree  with  Dr.   Bromley.   In  this  country,  more  than  30 
million  adults  suffer  from  mental  disorders  every  year;  one 
in  every  five  citizens  at  some  point  in  their  lives  will 
experience  such  debilitating  brain  diseases  as 
schizophrenia,   severe  depression  or  manic  depression. 

Tragically,   only  one-fifth  of  all  adults  with  diagnosable 
mental  illness  in  the  United  States  actually  receive  the 
treatment  they  need.   In  addition  --  and  even  more  alarming 

-  is  the  fact  that  some  8.1  million  youngsters  suffer  from 
mental  illness  and  often  go  untreated  for  years,  even  though 
help  may  be  available. 

And,  as  Dr. Bromley  suggests,   and  NIMH  realizes  so  well, 
research  opportunities  do  indeed  abound.  We  have  noted  that 
NIMH  has  taken  leadership,  presenting  four  major  plans,  each 
designed  with  a  separate  strategy,  to  focus  through  research 
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on  problems  we  families  recognize  and  understand.  These 
plans  include  Approaching  the  21st  Century;  Opportunities 
for  NIMH  Neuroscience  Research;     The  National  Plan  for 
Research  on  Schizophrenia  and  the  Brain;     The  National  Plan 
for  Research  on  Child  and  Adolescent  Mental  Disorders;  and 
The  National  Plan  of  Research  to  Improve  Care  for  Severe 
Mental  Disorders. 

The  latter,   a  new  plan,  provides  for  a  systematic  attack 
on  the  low  guality,   fragmented  services  provided  in 
communities  to  severely  mentally  ill  persons.  Families 
across  the  country  can  attest  to  such  inadeguate  service  and 
treatment.     We  welcome  this  plan  and  its  promising  outcome. 

Taken  together,   these  four  plans  provide  a  strong, 
coordinated  strategy  to  continue  to  guide  the  NIMH  programs 
throught  the  remainder  of  this  decade. 

Thanks  again  to  your  Decade  of  the  Brain  Resolution  and 
Proclamation,   including  support  for  increased  funding,  we 
have  already  witnessed  encouraging  results.     NIMH  has  been 
able  to  attract  young,   enthusiastic  researchers.  Utilizing 
the  new  technologies  --  petscans,  magnetic  resonance  imaging 
(MRI),   electrophysiology ,  which  open  wide  the  window  to  the 
iiving  brain     —  these  researchers  are  learning  how  the 
brain  functions  and  malfunctions.     They  can  see   (and  have 
shown  to  us  on  slides)  the  enlarged  cavities  in  the  frontal 
lobe  of  the  brain  of  a  mentally  ill  person  comparing  it  to 
the  brain  of  a  "normal"  person.  And  as  these  researchers 
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focus  on  the  specific  location  of  the  abnormality,   they  can 
create  new  medications  to  target  that  area  of  the 
brain.   This  is  a  priority  for  consumers  and  families 
alike.   For  current  psychotropic  drugs  cause  terrible  side 
effects,   i.e.   dry  mouth,   blurred  vision.   Parkinsonian  like 
tremors.  We  all  look  forward  to  medication  break-throughs. 

We  must  continue  to  nurture  this  exciting  environbment 
at  NIMH.     We  cannot  afford  to  lose  a  single  recently 
recruited  researcher.     We  cannot  afford  to  lose  any  part  of 
these  exquisitely  developed  plans. 

However,   Mr.   Chairman,   the  Budget  proposed  by  the 
President  for  1992,   does  not  cover  the  total  program.  We 
hope  that  Congress  will  live  up  to  its  Decade  of  the  Brain 
promises  as  it  did  last  year,  making  significant  increases 
in  the  NIMH  Budget.   Support  we  most  knew  about  and  most 
certainly  appreciated. 

We  hope  this  Subcommittee  will  take  advantage  of  the 
existing  momentum  and  continue  to  fund  this  long  overdue, 
well  defined,   complete  research  effort.  We  urge  you  to 
adopt  NAMI's  alternative  budget  which  is  endorsed  by  the 
Mental  Health  Liaison  Group   (MHLG).  MHLG,   a  Washington-based 
mental  health  coalition  includes  more  than  50  national 
consumer,  provider,   professional  and  citizen  advocacy 
organizations  concerned  with  mental   illness  and  substance 
abuse  problems. 
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Although  the  President's  Budget  shows  a  $40  million 
increase  in  funding  for  research  activities  above  FY  1991 
levels,   the  President's  request   is  actually  a  reduction  of 
$.3  million  below  the  amount  needed  to  simply  maintain  the 
current  levels  (providing  the  same  services  adjusted  for  the 
rate  of  inflation)   for  all  the  programs  in  NIMH.  This  means 
the  overall  award  rate  for  competing  grants  would  decrease 
from  28  percent  in  1991  to  23  percent  in  1992,   the  lowest 
in  MIMH  history. 

The  NAMI/MHLG  alternative  budget  would  increase  the  total 
NIMH  budget  to  $864.9  million.   This   includes  four  new  basic 
and  clinical  Research  Centers;     two  new  organization  and 
financing  Research  Centers;   and  maintenance  of  the  momentum 
on  NIMH's  major  blueprints  for  action  during  the  1990 's. 

We  also  want  to  call  to  your  attention  that  in  addition 
to  research,   NIMH  activities  also  include  homeless  and  state 
planning  grants;   Community  Support  Systems  for  Children, 
Adolescents  and  Adults;   homeless  and  prevention 
demonstrations;   protection  and  advocacy;   and  clinical 
training . 

ADAMHA  BLOCK  GRANT 
Among  the  programs  crying  for  funding  under  the  ADAMHA 
grant  is  fhe  coordinated  treatment  for  the  dually  diagnosed 
—  the  individuals  suffering  from  a  severe  mental  illness 
who  are  also  substance  abusers.   Leadership  is  urgent   in  this 
area  to  bring  together  the  Mental  Health  Prof esss ionals  with 
their  peers  who  treat  substance  abusers.   They  must  learn  to 
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provide  total  treatment  to  these  dually  diagnosed 
individuals  in  one  location.   Today,   for  the  most  part,  they 
are  referred  back  and  forth  between  the  agencies.  Some 
models  blending  their  funds  for  treatment  at  one  site 
have  been  started.     Many  more  are  needed. 

PROJECTS   TO   AID  THE  TRANSITION  FROM  HOMELESSNESS 
We  have  all  seen  the  homeless  on  the  streets,  here  in 
Washington,   and  other  cities  from  New  York  to  Los 
Angeles.   Mr.  Chairman,   35%  of  the  homeless  are  seriously 
mentally  ill,  many  also  substance  abusers.     Last  year. 
Congress  passed  important  legislation  to  deal  with  these 
mentally  ill  and  dually  diagnosed  individuals.     It  was 
called   "Projects  to  Aid  the  Transition  from  Homelessness "  or 
PATH. 

The  intent  of  PATH  is  to  link  housing  and  services  for 
these  persons.     80%  of  the  monies  must  be  used  for  mental 
health  services,   case  management,  mental  illness/substance 
abuse  treatment,   as  needed.     20%  of  the  monies  may  be  used 
for  housing  purposes  such  as  minor  renovations,  security 
deposits,   one  time  rental  payments  and  coordination  between 
housing  and  service  providers.   States  match  $1.00  for  every 
$3.00  of  PATH  funds  received.     This  is  an  area  where  NAMI 
families  can  monitor  at  the  local  level  for  effective, 
proper  use  of  this  funding. 

Again,   the  President's  Budget  provides  just  $42  million 
for  PATH,   far  below  the  $75  million  authorized  for  the 
program  by  Congress  last  year.  As  you  know,   PATH  builds  upon 
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the  already  successful  approach  of  the  Mental  Health 
Services  Block  Grant  program  of  the  McKinney  Act.  We 
families  familiar  with  the  implementation  of  the  McKinney 
program  agree  that  its  only  shortcoming  was  insufficient 
funding  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  vulnerable  and  underserved 
population.     We  believe  that  PATH  represents  a  significant 
step  forward   in  dealing  with  this  problem.     We  therefore 
respectfully  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  appropriate  the  full 
$75  million  for  this  important  program. 

COMPREHENSIVE   STATE  MENTAL  HEALTH   PLANNING  GRANTS 

In  1986,   Congress  passed  the  Comprehensive  Mental  Health 
Planning  Act   (P. L. 99-660)   and  families  convinced  President 
Reagan  to  sign  it.   This  Act  required  each  state  to  develop 
a  comprehensive  community  based  plan  to  provide  treatment 
and  services  for  the  severely  mentally  disabled  persons. The 
Act  further  mandated  that  mental  health  planning  Councils  be 
developed   in  each  State,   with  consumers  and  families 
comprising  at  least  50%  of  its  members.     Today,   all  fifty 
states,   the  District  of  Columbia,   and  seven  territories 
have  developed  such  plans,   most  of  which  include  for  the 
first  time  long-range  goals  to  meet  the  needs  of  this 
of  this  population  in  a  coordinated,   cohesive  fashion.     As  a 
member  of  the  California  Mental  Health  Planning  Council,  I 
can  attest  that  families  were  an  integral  part  of  the 
planning  process. 

The  99-560  process  is  now  entering  its  second,  most 
crucial   stage:    Implementation  of   these  plans.  Without 
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Planning  Council  oversight,   these  plans  may  gather  dust  on 
the  shelves  as  have  so  many  other  plans.  We  do  not  want  to 
see  the  time,   energy,   and  money  spent  on  these  plans  to 
be  lost  for  lack  of  refunding.  Last  year  Congress  authorized 
$5  million  for  these  Councils  as  part  of  the  Mental  Health 
Amendments  of  1990   ( P . L. 101-539 ) .   Although  a  relatively 
small  amount,   this  five  million  will  go  a  long  way  to  enable 
our  Planning  Councils  to  continue  revising  existing  plans, 
to  monitor  and  evaluate  implementation  procedures.  We 
therefore  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  appropriate  the  full  five 
million  for  these  grants. 

In  conclusion,   we  are  most  excited  about  the  prospect 
of  the  total  program  developed  by  NIMH  for  this  Decade  of 
the  Brain  from  its  pure  biochemical  research  to  its  explo- 
ration of  the  need  for  coordinated,   comprehensive  services 
and  treatment  to  children,   adolescents,   adults  and  older 
adults   in  the  community.   Each  component  is  important  and 
urgent  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  our  loved  ones. 

We  hope  your  Subcommittee  will  support  the  NAMI/MHLP 
budget  that  provides  the  required  funding  to  keep  this 
Decade  of  the  Brain  on  course  to  a  successful  culmination 
in  the  year  2000! 
Thank  you! 
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ISSUE:  Although  the  President's  budget  shows  a  S40  million  increase  in  funding  for  research 
activities  over  FY  1991  levels,  the  President's  request  is  actually  a  reduction  of  $.3  million  below  the 
amount  needed  to  maintain  the  current  level  (#-providing  the  same  services  adjusted  for  the  rate 
of  inflation)  for  all  the  programs  in  NIMH.  This  means  the  overall  award  rate  for  competing  grants 
will  decrease  from  28  percent  in  FY  1991  to  23  percent  in  FY  1992.  the  lowest  in  NIMH  history. 


(Dollars 


FY  91 

Research  456.8 

Research  Training  26.9 

Research  Mgmt.  &  Sprt.  38.1 

TOTAL  RESEARCH  (Incl.  AIDS)  521.8 

*TOTAL  NIMH  622.7 
RESULTS: 

New/Competing  Grants  402 

Award  Rate  28% 


in  Millions) 


#Current 

Our 

Pres. 

Services 

Proposal 

FY  92 

FY  92 

FY  92 

493.1 

485.2 

585.9 

27.7 

28.0 

47.6 

41.0 

41.0 

41.9 

561.8 

554.2 

675.4 

658.8 

659.1 

867.9 

343 

315 

458 

23% 

21% 

30% 

*[TOTAL  NIMH  -  In  addition  to  research;  includes  homeless  and  state  planning  grants;  CSP/CASSP, 
homeless  and  prevention  demonstrations;  protection  and  advocacy;  clinical  training] 

BACKGROUND;  In  order  to  take  optimum  advantage  of  existing  circumstances,  the  NAMI 
alternative  budget,  endorsed  by  the  Mental  Health  Liaison  Group  (MHLG),  would  increase  the  total 
NIMH  budget  to  $867.9  million.  The  differences  ($113.6)  between  the  President's  request  for 
research  and  the  NAMI/MHLG  recommendations,  as  compared  to  the  shortfall  ($271.9)  in  the 
major  National  Plans,  is  due  to  limited  resources  available  in  the  current  fiscal  environment.  As  soon 
as  possible,  when  additional  resources  become  available,  it  will  become  more  realistic  for  the 
NAMI/MHLG  recommendations  to  fully  meet  the  budget  requirements  called  for  in  the  National 
Plans.  However,  it  is  important  to  emphasize,  only  with  the  NAMI/MHLG  budget,  would  NIMH 
be  able  to  fund  four  new  basic  and  clinical  Research  Centers;  two  new  organization  and  financing 
Research  Centers;  and  maintain  the  momentum  on  NIMH's  major  blueprints  for  action  during  the 
1990's,  including  the  National  Plans: 

(Dollars  in  Thousands)  Plan  Pres. 

FY  92  FY  92  Shortfall 


Child  and  Adolescent  Disorders 
Care  For  Serious  Mental  Illness 
Schizophrenia 
Decade  of  the  Brain 
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357.790  246.244  111.546 

480,451  301,436  179,015 
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TESTIMONY  OF  KAREN  ANTMAN,  M.D. 
AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  CLINICAL  ONCOLOGY 

The  American  Society  of  Clinical  Oncology  (ASCO)  is  pleased  to  submit  comments  in 
support  of  enhanced  appropriations  for  the  National  Cancer  Institute  (NCI).  ASCO  is  a  national 
medical  specialty  society  representing  some  8,500  physicians  and  other  health  professionals 
engaged  in  cancer  research,  treatment,  diagnosis,  and  prevention.  As  researchers,  our  members 
conduct  clinical  trials  and  other  applied  studies  that  lead  to  the  transfer  of  basic  research  findings 
to  patient  care  for  the  more  than  one  million  Americans  who  are  diagnosed  with  cancer  each 
year. 

This  year,  as  we  celebrate  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  National  Cancer  Act,  we  must 
ensure  that  clinical  cancer  research  is  once  again  a  priority  at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
(NIH).  The  advocates  for  the  original  Act  recognized  the  essential  role  clinical  research  would 
play  in  our  fight  against  cancer.  The  Act's  attention  to  clinical  research  —  through  the 
establishment  of  cooperative  groups,  the  prevention  and  control  program,  and  the  comprehensive 
centers  --  in  many  ways  served  to  distinguish  NCI  from  its  sister  institutes. 

While  the  overall  NIH  budget,  corrected  for  inflation,  has  grown  some  27  percent  since 
1980,  NCI  funding  has  actually  decreased  6.2  percent.  And  clinical  efforts  have  shouldered  far 
more  of  the  burden  of  budget  cuts  than  have  basic  studies.  The  cuts  in  constant  dollars  since 
1980  are  glaring:  33  percent  for  clinical  trials  through  the  cooperative  groups;  33  percent  for 
cancer  prevention  and  control;  and  15  percent  for  cancer  centers.  In  contrast,  the  budget  for 
NCI's  research  project  grants  (RPGs)  has  grown  some  29  percent. 

Despite  limited  resources,  NCI  has  integrated  clinical  research  and  community  practice  to 
a  degree  not  seen  in  other  disease  areas.  This  integration  is  an  essential  component  to  facilitating 
pafient  access  to  promising  new  therapies.  However,  geography,  economic  status,  language, 
cultural  expectations,  and  age  remain  barriers  to  accessing  state-of-the-art  cancer  prevention. 
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detection,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation  programs.  Enhancing  the  network  of  Clinical  Cooperative 
Groups,  Community  Clinical  Oncology  Programs,  and  the  regional  Comprehensive  Cancer 
Centers  would  play  an  important  role  in  broadening  access,  especially  for  minority  and  low- 
income  patients. 

With  NCI  policies  expressly  supportive  of  clinical  investigations,  it  is  not  readily  apparent 
why  clinical  research  has  been  subjected  to  such  severe  cuts.  For  the  most  part,  programs 
supporting  clinical  research  are  outside  of  the  RPG  mechanism.  As  NIH  increased  its  support  for 
RPGs  over  the  past  few  years,  many  clinical  research  programs  were  cut.  While  we  concur  that 
RPGs  must  remain  a  high  priority,  we  urge  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  resources  that 
balances  the  national  need  for  both  basic  and  clinical  research. 

For  example,  within  the  RPG  funding  mechanism,  the  NCI  may  be  considering  breaking 
up  program  project  grants  (POls)  and  encouraging  POl -supported  investigators  to  apply  upon 
renewal  for  individual  investigator  awards  (ROls)  in  an  effort  to  demonstrate  an  overall  greater 
number  of  grants.  While  dismantling  large  grants  into  several  smaller  awards  may  serve  the  goal 
of  suggesting  stability  in  the  grant  pool,  it  will  destroy  a  funding  mechanism  that  has  proven 
effective  in  integrating  basic  and  clinical  research. 

Similarly,  support  for  young  clinical  investigators  has  suffered.  NIH  and  the  scientific 
community  are  well  aware  of  the  shortage  of  physician  scientists  trained  to  conduct  clinical 
studies.  Yet,  despite  this  recognition,  the  number  of  awards  (K04,  K07,  K08,  KU)  from  the 
NCI  Research  Career  Program  —  training  mechanisms  effective  in  attracting  physicians  ~  has  not 
increased  over  the  past  decade.  Appropriately,  the  NCI  By-Pass  Budget  requests  doubling  these 
awards  over  the  next  two  years.  This  provision,  however,  was  overlooked  in  the  President's 
budget. 
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In  clinical  oncology,  we  face  the  real  danger  of  losing  the  next  generation  of 
investigators.  We  must  find  the  means  and  the  political  will  to  significantly  increase  support  for 
young  clinical  investigators.  Their  inability  to  obtain  grant  support  early  in  their  careers  is 
forcing  many  to  pursue  other  professional  avenues. 

Limited  resources  are  not  the  only  impediment  to  maintaining  an  active  pool  of  clinical 
investigators.  Clinical  researchers  often  have  a  difficult  time  competing  for  research  grants,  in 
part  because  the  study  sections  to  which  their  proposed  projects  are  assigned  have  limited 
expertise  in  clinical  research.  The  NIH  Division  of  Research  Grants  must  be  encouraged  to  work 
with  NCI  for  a  timely  resolution  of  this  problem. 

We  join  the  National  Coalition  for  Cancer  Research  in  its  unequivocal  support  for  the 
NCI-proposed  Bypass  Budget.  Yet,  the  cancer  community  recognizes  the  fiscal  constraints  under 
which  this  subcommittee  must  operate.  At  a  minimum,  NCI  as  a  whole  should  receive  a 
proportionate  share  of  the  overall  NIH  increase.  Our  view  is  supported  by  both  the  Senate  and 
House  Budget  Committees  which  recommended  that  the  Appropriations  Committees  correct  the 
disparities  in  allocations  between  NCI  and  other  NIH  institutes. 

We  have  made  great  strides  in  cancer  research;  the  cancer  survival  rate  has  increased 
from  38  percent  to  over  50  percent.  Yet,  clearly,  much  more  must  be  accomplished.  We  urge 
that  the  FY  1992  appropriation  for  NCI  be  increased  $200  million  over  the  President's  budget 
request.  Such  an  increase  should  be  equitably  divided  among  the  various  NCI  programs, 
including  those  supporting  clinical  efforts.  We  firmly  believe  that  a  well  funded  NCI  program 
that  strikes  a  better  balance  between  laboratory  and  clinical  research  offers  our  greatest  hope  for 
improving  cancer  care. 
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The  American  Heart  Association,  AHA,  comprised  of  56  affiliates,  1,894  divisions  and 
about  3.2  million  volunteers,  is  the  largest  voluntary  health  organization  dedicated  to  the 
reduction  of  death  and  disability  from  all  types  of  heart  and  blood  vessel  diseases, 
including  stroke.  Biomedical  research  is  our  top  priority.  Over  32  percent  of  our  annual 
revenues  support  highly  meritorious  research  into  the  causes,  prevention,  and  treatment 
of  hean  attack,  stroke  and  related  disorders.  In  1989-1990  we  invested  over  $77  million  in 
research.  Since  1949,  the  AHA  has  invested  more  than  $900  million  in  research. 

In  accomplishing  its  mission,  the  AHA  works  closely  with  related  federal  research, 
education  and  prevention  programs.  One  of  these  programs  is  the  National  Institute  of 
Neurological  Disorders  and  Stroke,  NINDS.  The  AHA's  comments  and  FY  1992  funding 
recommendation  for  the  NINDS  follow.  Due  to  the  importance  of  animal  research,  the 
AHA  includes  in  this  statement  recommendations  for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health's, 
NIH,  National  Center  for  Research  Resources,  NCRR. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  NEUROLOGICAL  DISORDERS  AND  STROKE,  NINDS 

Stroke,  a  cardiovascular  disease  that  results  from  decreased  blood  supply  to  the  brain, 
occurs  when  a  blood  vessel  bringing  oxygen  and  nutrients  to  the  brain  bursts  or  becomes 
clogged  by  a  blood  clot.  As  a  result  of  this  rupture  or  blockage,  part  of  the  brain  does  not 
receive  the  flow  of  blood  it  needs.  Deprived  of  oxygen,  nerve  cells  in  the  affected  area  of 
the  brain  cease  functioning  and  die  within  minutes.  When  nerve  cells  cannot  function,  the 
part  of  the  body  controlled  by  these  cells  cannot  function.  Devastating  effects  of  stroke 
are  often  permanent  because  brain  cells  do  not  usually  regenerate. 

The  third  largest  killer  in  the  United  States,  after  heart  attack  and  cancer,  stroke  is  a 
major  cause  of  physical  and  mental  disability.  Annually  stroke  strikes  about  500,000 
Americans,  killing  over  150,000.  Stroke  is  a  major  cause  of  death  of  American  women. 
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killing  over  90,000  each  year.  In  1988  women  represented  over  60  percent  of  the 
estimated  150,000  stroke  deaths. 

Stroke  survivors  number  almost  three  million,  with  nearly  one-third  permanently 
disabled.  Survivors  often  face  years  of  severe  physical  and  mental  impairment,  emotional 
distress  and  overwhehning  medical  expenses.  Stroke  is  seen  as  the  most  devastating  and 
most  costly  of  all  human  disabilities.  In  1991  stroke-related  health  care  will  cost  an 
estimated  $15.6  billion  in  medical  expenses  and  lost  productivity.  Stroke  accounts  for 
about  half  of  all  patients  hospitalized  for  acute  neurological  disease. 

While  stroke  was  once  believed  to  be  a  hopeless  disability,  important  new  information  is 
emerging  that  promises  hope  for  new  treatment,  prevention  and  rehabilitation.  Much  of 
the  progress  has  come  from  the  identification  and  treatment  of  the  major  stroke  risk 
factors,  including  high  blood  pressure,  heart  disease  and  high  red  blood  cell  count.  Stroke 
seems  to  be  more  common  in  the  southeast-Alabama,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Kentucky,  the 
Carolinas,  Teimessee,  Virginia,  Mississippi  and  Indiana~the  "Stroke  Belt."  The 
identification  of  transient  ischemic  attacks  (a  temporary  stroke-like  event  caused  by  a 
temporarily  blocked  blood  vessel  that  lasts  only  a  short  time,  but  can  predict  an  actual 
stroke)  has  permitted  prompt  medical  and  surgical  attention  that  may  prevent  a  fatal  or 
disabling  stroke. 

For  the  first  time,  the  Federal  government,  in  1989,  cited  a  causal  relationship  between 
cigarette  smoking  and  stroke.  Smoking  is  estimated  to  cause  about  27,000  stroke-related 
deaths  each  year.  Two  new  studies  reinforce  the  fact  that  smoking  is  a  major  risk  factor 
for  stroke.  One  of  these  studies  shows  a  correlation  between  long-term  cigarette  use  and 
the  relative  thickness  of  atherosclerotic  "plaque"  in  large  neck  arteries  leading  to  the 
brain.  The  other  study  depicts  that  smoking  may  cause  an  increased  risk  of  subarachnoid 
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hemorrhage,  a  specific  type  of  an  often  fatal  stroke  caused  when  a  blood  vessel  on  the 
brain  surface  ruptures  and  bleeds  into  the  space  between  the  brain  and  the  skull. 

Progress  has  been  made  in  stroke  diagnosis  and  treatment.  New  imaging  techniques  that 
allow  the  study  of  the  stroke  victim's  behavior  and  brain  structure  and  function  include 
such  technologies  as  positron  emission  tomography,  PET,  computerized  axial 
tomographic  scan,  CT  or  CAT  Scan,  magnetic  resonance  imaging,  MRI  and  radionuclide 
angiography,  nuclear  brain  scan.  These  techniques  provide  vital  information  to  pinpoint, 
understand,  and  treat  brain  damage  caused  by  stroke. 

As  a  result  of  these  accomplishments  and  developments,  in  recent  years,  progress  against 
stroke  has  been  tremendous.  From  1978  to  1988,  the  age-adjusted  death  rate  from  stroke 
fell  33.2  percent.  However,  some  epidemiologists  believe  that  the  number  of  new  cases  of 
stroke  is  again  starting  to  rise. 

The  National  Institute  of  Neurological  Disorders  and  Stroke,  NINDS,  is  the  federal  focal 
point  for  all  neurological  research,  including  research  on  the  diagnosis,  treatment, 
rehabilitation,  and  prevention  of  stroke.  Established  in  1950,  the  NINDS  funded  its  first 
program  projects  and  clinical  stroke  research  centers  in  1961.  Since  the  creafion  of  the 
Institute,  advances  in  the  neurosciences  have  occurred  at  a  rapid  pace.  Over  the  years, 
the  NINDS  has  concentrated  on  establishing  a  well-trained  cadre  of  basic  and  clinical 
neuroscientists  and  on  developing  a  new  core  of  knowledge  in  the  neurosciences. 

Based  on  these  accomplishments,  the  Institute  is  now  pursuing  exciting  new  areas  of 
research,  including  the  prevenfion  of  neurological  disease,  acute  treatment  and  the 
restoration  of  brain  function  where  damage  has  occurred.  Today  many  researchers  are 
confident  that,  given  the  appropriate  conditions,  the  brain  can  mend  itself  and  regenerate 
impaired  nerve  tissue. 
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The  NINDS  Stroke  and  Trauma  Division  (Division)  administers  basic,  applied  and 
clinical  research,  including  multidisciplinary  research  centers,  population  studies,  clinical 
trials  and  animal  studies  in  stroke.  Due  to  NINDS  encouragement,  stroke  has  become  a 
major  focus  of  study  at  many  outstanding  research  institutions.  The  NINDS  stroke 
programs  are  coordinated  with  the  National  Heart,  Lung,  and  Blood  Institute's 
cardipvascular  stroke  risk  factor  programs  on  high  blood  pressure  and  atherosclerosis. 

The  Division's  15  cerebrovascular  clinical  research  centers  located  throughout  this  nation 
continue  to  be  highly  productive.  These  facilities  are  a  primary  force  of  the  NINDS 
stroke  research  program.  As  a  result  of  the  research  in  these  facilities,  the  disease  process 
of  stroke  is  becoming  more  clearly  defined.  Significant  advances  have  been  made  toward 
identifying  predisposing  high  risk  factors  and  in  developing  new  methods  for  treatment 
and  prevention  of  stroke.  In  addition,  two  major  epidemiological  studies,  over  a  period  of 
years,  have  provided  NINDS-supported  investigators  with  a  special  time  perspective  from 
which  to  evaluate  long-term  stroke  damage  and  treatment  effectiveness.  Moreover, 
animal  studies  continue  to  make  significant  contributions  to  the  understanding  of  stroke. 

Research  promotes  stroke  prevention,  brain  function  recovery,  and  an  improved  quality 
of  life  for  stroke  victims.  Highlights  of  selected  NINDS  stroke  studies  follow. 

o      A  major  multicenter  clinical  trial  demonstrated  that  aspirin  and  warfarin,  a  drug 
that  can  prevent  blood  clotting,  reduced  strokes  by  81  percent  or  100  to  150  a  day  in 
victims  of  atrial  fibrillation,  a  common  type  of  irregular  heart  beat  in  older  persons, 
for  a  potential  annual  cost  savings  of  $200  million. 

o      A  multicenter  clinical  trial  showed  that  a  widely-used  surgical  procedure,  carotid 
endarterectomy,  to  remove  the  atherosclerotic  buildup  of  plaque  from  the  carotid 
artery  in  the  neck,  in  conjunction  with  medical  treatment,  reduces  stroke  in  prior 
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victims,  in  symptomatic  patients  and  in  those  with  a  severely  constricted  carotid 
£irtery.  This  trial  is  proceeding  ahead  for  symptomatic  patients  with  moderately 
narrowed  carotid  arteries.  Another  trial  is  ongoing  for  asymptomatic  patients. 

Clinical  studies  have  revealed  the  possibility  of  a  wider  window  of  opportunity  in 
treating  some  stroke  victims  before  permanent  brain  damage  occurs.  One 
technique  for  restoring  blood  flow  and  oxygen  to  the  brain  during  stroke  is  the  use 
of  t-PA,  tissue  plasminogen  activator.  T-PA  is  now  a  subject  of  a  multicenter 
clinical  trial.  Another  clinical  trial  has  begun  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of 
heparinoid,  a  derivative  of  a  widely-used  anticoagulant,  heaprin,  in  preventing  new 
strokes  caused  by  blood  clots. 

A  study  is  examining  the  function  of  platelets,  elements  in  the  blood  that  help  form 
blood  clots,  in  an  effort  to  further  define  the  mechanism  of  blood  clot  formation 
that  can  cause  stroke.  Additional  research  is  focusing  on  the  role  of  platelets  in 
atherosclerotic  plaque  formation. 

Investigators  are  examining  glutamate,  a  key  brain  excitatory  neurotransmitter, 
which  may  be  a  major  cause  of  brain  cell  death  due  to  its  excessive  release  at  the 
time  of  a  stroke. 

Two  studies  are  being  conducted  in  an  effort  to  clarify  the  disproportionate 
incidence  and  death  rates  from  stroke  between  black  and  white  Americans.  Black 
Americans  have  a  60  percent  higher  risk  of  death  and  disability  from  stroke  than 
whites.  In  an  attempt  to  explain  this  difference,  researchers  are  examining  different 
aspects  of  stroke  risk  factors,  including  diet,  smoking  and  high  blood  pressure. 
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The  Administration's  FY  1992  budget  contains  $583,355  million  for  the  hONDS.  While 
this  proposed  funding  level  constitutes  a  7.7  percent  increase  over  the  Institute's  FY  1991 
appropriation,  it  does  not  support  adequate  growth.  Tremendous  opportunities  exist  for 
further  advances  in  the  field  of  stroke  diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention.  However,  the 
enactment  of  the  Administration's  budget  would  limit  the  NINDS'  ability  to  continue  and 
to  initiate  many  promising  stroke  research  programs. 

The  budget  holds  constant  the  number  of  research  centers,  research  and  development 
contracts  and  training  awards,  with  less  than  sufficient  funds  to  cover  the  projected  cost  of 
biomedical  research  inflation.  Research  centers,  an  important  mechanism  for 
development  of  clinical  trials,  have  been  held  close  to  level  funding  for  seven  years. 

Now  that  neuroscience  is  producing  exciting  findings  and  is  accelerating  our  ability  to 
treat  and  even  prevent  life-threatening  and  costly  diseases  such  as  stroke,  the  NINDS 
must  receive  sufficient  funds  to  maintain  research  momentimi  and  to  initiate  programs 
with  the  potential  to  decrease  stroke  incidence  and  its  debilitating  consequences. 

Acknowledging  neuroscience  advances  and  recognizing  the  opportunity  for  further 
achievements,  Congress  passed  legislation  signed  into  law  by  the  President  designating 
the  1990s  as  the  Decade  of  the  Brain.  A  FY  1992  appropriation  of  $765,346  million,  a  41 
percent  increase  over  the  FY  1991  level,  will  allow  the  NINDS  to  fully  implement 
neuroscience  priorities  and  programs  in  the  second  year  of  the  Decade  of  the  Brain, 
highlighted  in  the  National  Advisory  Neurological  Disorders  and  Stroke  Council's 
"Implementation  Plan:  Decade  of  the  Brain."  An  appropriation  of  this  amount  will  allow 
the  Institute  to  begin  programs  identified  in  the  implementation  plan  to  reach  its  goal  for 
stroke,  "prevention  of  80  percent  of  all  strokes  and  protection  of  the  brain  during  the 
acute  stroke  within  the  Decade  of  the  Brain ...  including 
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o   investigate  molecular  mechanisms  of  nerve  cell  injury,  death,  and  survival; 
and  basic  mechanisms  of  cerebral  blood  flow  to  arrive  at  effective  treatment; 

o   develop  combined  epidemiologic  and  long-term  prevention  programs  to 
evaluate  the  impact  of  stroke  and  the  benefits  of  its  treatment  in  minority 
and  nonminority  populations; 

o  analyze  the  precise  sequence  of  cellular  and  subcellular  events  during  the 
first  few  hours  of  stroke...; 

o   foster  research  on  recovery  &"om  stroke...; 

o  initiate  sequential  clinical  studies  to  determine  safety  and  efficacy  of  new 
therapies ...  and  to  evaluate  usefuhiess  and  applicability  of  rehabilitation 
methodologies  for  restoration  of  function;  and 

o  establish  a  multi-center  research  task  force  to  focus  on  the  major  problem  of 
vascular  dementia,  its  incidence,  differential  diagnosis,  prevention,  and 
treatment." 

Thanks  to  research  advances  more  stroke  victims  survive,  but  survivors  are  often  left 
with  severe  physical  and  mental  impairment.  The  Implementation  Plan  calls  stroke 
"a  major  and  increasing  contributor  to  late-life  dementia  that  affects  more  than  two- 
fifths  of  Americans  who  live  beyond  their  80th  year."  Stroke  is  considered  the 
second  most  common  cause  of  dementia,  behind  Alzheimer's  disease.  The 
combination  of  Alzheimer's  disease  and  vascular  dementia  represents  one  of  the 
most  common  disease  conditions  leading  to  long  term-care  needs  for  the  elderly. 
Further  research  in  stroke-type  (vascular)  dementia  is  critical  as  we  face  a  rapidly 
growing  aging  population  who  are  at  greater  risk  of  stroke. 

In  the  height  of  research  opportunities  in  cancer  and  cardiovascular  diseases, 
Congress  provided  the  National  Cancer  Institute  and  the  NHLBI  with  the  resources 
to  exploit  advances.  Between  1971  and  1976,  the  appropriations  for  these  institutes 
grew  241  percent  and  98  percent,  respectively.  The  corresponding  growth  for  the 
NINDS  was  45  percent.  The  neurosciences  are  now  at  the  point  where  cancer  and 
cardiovascular  research  was  twenty  years  ago.  As  noted  in  the  Implementation  Plan, 
"neurological  sciences  are  rich  with  scientific  means  and  opportunities  to  reduce  the 
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personal  burden  of  neurological  and  neuromuscular  disorders.  The  decade  of  the 
1990s  is  the  ideal  time  to  take  maximal  advantage  of  these  opportunities." 

NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR  RESEARCH  RESOURCES,  NCRR 

The  National  Center  for  Research  Resources,  NCRR,  is  the  NIH  focal  center  for 
providing  extramural  institutions  with  essential  resources  for  biomedical  research. 
The  NCRR  has  an  intramural  component  and  seven  program  areas  that  directly 
affect  NIH-supported  biomedical  research  at  faciUties  throughout  the  United  States. 
In  carrying-out  its  mission,  the  NCRR  develops,  sponsors,  and  administers  research 
resources  through  multicategorical  programs  of  specialized  research  facilities  and 
environments. 

Because  animals  are  a  crucial  component  of  biomedical  research,  the  AHA  is 
concerned  about  the  Administration's  request  for  the  NCRR.  The  budget 
represents  a  4.3  percent  decrease  from  the  NCRR's  FY  1991  appropriation.  The 
AHA's  comments  on  two  of  the  NCRR's  seven  extramural  programs  follow. 

Laboratorv  Animal  Sciences  and  Primate  Research  Program.  LASPR 

The  Laboratory  Animal  Sciences  and  Primate  Research,  LASPR,  Program  supports 
NIH-funded  research  project  grants,  enabling  scientists  to  obtain  and  use  laboratory 
animals  and  other  biological  models  effectively.  Assistance  is  provided  through 
grants  supporting  overall  resources  and  a  wide  range  of  multicategorical  basic  and 
applied  biomedical  research  at  seven  Regional  Primate  Research  Centers  in 
California,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Massachusetts,  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin. 
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The  LASPR  Program  supports  investigations  in  research  and  diagnostic 
laboratories,  education  of  research  specialists  in  laboratory  animal  sciences, 
development  of  animal  models,  enhancement  of  laboratory  animal  health  programs, 
and  restoration  of  laboratory  animal  facilities  and  other  activities  which  maintain 
various  NIH  programs.  LASPR  provides  advice  to  the  NIH  Director's  office  in  the 
creation  of  guidelines  for  humane  care  and  use  of  research  animals.  LASPR  serves 
as  a  liaison  to  animal  welfare  and  professional  scientific  organizations. 

The  Administration's  FY  1992  budget  contains  $72,043  million  for  the  LASPR 
Program.  This  4.8  percent  increase  over  the  FY  1991  appropriation  does  not  cover 
the  projected  cost  of  biomedical  research  inflation.  The  budget  includes  a  token 
increase  for  non-AIDS  activities  at  the  Regional  Primate  Research  Centers. 
Resources  for  the  Laboratory  Animals  Sciences  Program  training,  animal  facilities 
improvement  grant  program,  and  research  projects  would  remain  almost  identical  to 
the  FY  1991  level.  The  LASPR  Program  deserves  a  high  priority  for  funding  in  FY 
1992,  yet  the  Administration's  budget  for  the  NCRR's  animal  program  is  grossly 
inadequate. 

The  LASPR  animal  facilities  improvement  grant  program  helps  research  facilities 
meet  requirements  for  humane  care  and  use  of  animals  under  both  the  Animal 
Welfare  Act  and  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  Assistance  comes  in  the  form  of 
support  for  caging  sanitation  equipment  and  facility  renovation.  LASPR  resources 
must  be  sufficient  to  cover  its  expanded  duties  and  responsibilities  under  the 
implementation  of  the  1985  Animal  Welfare  Act  Amendments.  So  the  LASPR 
Program  can  meet  its  critical  needs,  the  AHA  recommends  an  appropriation  of 
$395.6  million  for  the  NCRR,  an  18  percent  increase  over  its  FY  1991  level. 
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Animal  facilities  and  properly  trained  animal  medicine  personnel  are  a  necessary 
aspect  of  all  biomedical  research  activities.  Proper  facilities  and  healthy  animals 
help  insure  reliable  research  results.  The  AHA's  recommended  appropriation  for 
the  NCRR,  $395.6  million,  will  only  begin  to  control  animal  disease  and  to  improve 
the  wide-spread  deterioration  in  a  majority  of  research  animal  facilities  located  at 
biomedical  research  institutions  across  the  United  States. 

Biomedical  Research  Support  Grant  Program.  BRSG 

A    mponent  of  the  NCRR's  Biomedical  Research  Support  extramural  program, 
th    'iomedical  Research  Support  Grant,  BRSG,  Program  promotes  and  improves 
hi     i-related  research  at  academic  and  scientific  institutions.  The  BRSG  Program 
provides  individual  facilities  with  a  pool  of  flexible  funds  for  particular  projects, 
determined  by  the  respective  institution,  not  generally  met  by  other  Public  Health 
Ser.  ice  project  grants.  Allocating  research  funds  on-site  allows  the  recipient 
insrtution  to  balance  interval  needs  and  to  make  efficient  use  of  emerging  research 
coi  cepts,  techniques  and  talents. 

A  specific  example  of  the  usefulness  of  BRSG  Program  funds  in  the  cardiovascular 
area  includes  an  award  to  the  Louisiana  State  University.  BRSG  funds  were  useful 
in  identifying,  through  computer  programs,  a  genetic  factor  that  may  put  people  at 
greater  risk  of  heart  attack,  the  number  one  killer  in  the  United  States  and 
worldwide. 

The  Administration's  FY  1992  budget  does  not  contain  funds  for  the  BRSG 
program.  The  AHA  urges  this  Subcommittee  to  reject  the  Administration's 
proposal  to  eliminate  this  useful  program.  Our  FY  1992  recommendation  for  the 
NCRR,  $395.6  million,  would  allow  the  BRSG  Program  to  meet  critical  needs. 
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The  American  Heart  Association,  AHA,  is  dedicated  to  the  reduction  of  disability  and 
death  from  cardiovascular  diseases.  Coronary  heart  disease,  stroke,  and  related  disease 
account  for  almost  as  many  deaths  as  all  other  causes  combined.  Annually  these  diseases 
cause  about  one  million  deaths  in  the  United  States.  More  than  one  in  four  Americans 
suffer  from  some  form  of  these  diseases.  In  1991,  the  cost  of  cardiovascular  diseases  is 
estimated  to  be  $101.3  billion  in  medical  expenses  and  lost  productivity. 

The  AHA  research,  public  and  professional  education  and  community  service  programs 
emphasize  the  prevention  of  cardiovascular  diseases.  So,  the  goals  of  the  Office  of 
Disease  Prevention  and  Health  Promotion,  ODPHP,  and  the  Centers  of  Disease  Control, 
CDC,  are  of  primary  importance  to  the  AHA.  Many  of  the  AHA  programs  complement 
those  of  the  ODPHP  and  the  CDC.  The  AHA's  Heart  At  Work  program  increases 
employee  awareness  and  knowledge  of  cardiovascular  disease  risk  factors  and  encourages 
behavior  change  that  will  lead  to  risk  reduction.  The  AHA's  Heart  Treasure  Chest 
program  educates  elementary  school  children  about  the  cardiovascular  system.  Our 
Heart  Rx  program  assists  health  professionals  in  counseling  their  patients  about  prudent 
lifestyles  that  can  lead  to  improved  cardiovascular  health.  This  program  includes 
booklets,  pamphlets,  posters  and  other  materials  that  provide  heart  healthy  advice  about 
smoking,  high  blood  pressure,  nutrition,  and  the  early  warning  signs  of  heart  attack  and 
stroke.  The  AHA's  Physicians'  Cholesterol  Education  Program  assists  doctors  in 
counseling  patients  on  controlling  blood  cholesterol  levels. 

Respective  disease  prevention  and  health  promotion  programs  of  the  AHA,  the  ODPHP, 
and  the  CDC  are  aimed  at  reducing  the  costs  of  cardiovascular  diseases.  The  AHA's 
comments  and  FT  1992  funding  recommendations  for  the  ODPHP  and  the  CDC  follow. 
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OFFICE  OF  DISEASE  PREVENTION  AND  HEALTH  PROMOTION,  ODPHP 

The  ODPHP  is  the  federal  ofBce  responsible  for  poli<7  oversight  and  coordination  of 
prevention  activities  of  the  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
HHS.  The  ODPHP  fosters  the  development  and  assimilation  of  similar  activities  in  the 
private  sector,  services  a  national  information  center  to  facilitate  access  to  and  exchange 
of  information  concerning  health  promotion  and  disease  prevention,  supports  projects, 
conducts  research,  and  disseminates  information  about  health  promotion,  preventive 
medicine  and  physical  fitness. 

In  1979,  the  first  Surgeon  General's  Report  on  Health  Promotion  and  Disease 
Prevention,  Healthy  People,  was  issued  by  the  ODPHP.  This  was  the  initial  federal 
document  to  describe  a  national  commitment  to  improving  health  through  disease 
prevention.  It  laid  the  ground  work  for  what  has  become  the  cornerstone  of  the  programs 
of  the  ODPHP-implementation  of  both  the  226  objectives  outlined  in  the  1980  report, 
Prpmpting  Hg^Uh/Prgvgnting  Disw$g;  Qbjggtivw  fpr  thg  NatiQn  and  the  300  objectives 
in  22  priority  areas  in  the  newly  released  Healthy  People  2000:  National  Health 
Promotion  and  Disease  Prevention  Objectives.  The  ODPHP  Prevention  Policy  Staff 
assesses  and  reports  on  the  Nation's  progress  in  attaining  the  objectives  outlined  in  these 
reports.  The  ODPHP  coordinated  the  grassroots  effort,  involving  all  50  states  and  over 
200  national  organizations  in  developing  the  national  health  objectives  for  the  year  2000. 
The  ODPHP  continues  to  monitor,  track  data  and  stimulate  implementation  of  programs 
in  support  of  the  1990  Health  Objectives  and  will  provide  similar  leadership  toward  the 
implementation  and  monitoring  of  the  year  2000  health  objectives. 

Other  ODPHP  components  include  the  Clinical  Preventive  Services  Staff,  which 
coordinated  the  development  of  the  U.S.  Preventive  Services  Task  Force's  Guide  to 
Clinical  Preventive  Services,  an  assessment  of  the  effectiveness  of  169  interventions  and 
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has  provided  the  basic  document  for  discussions  of  practice  and  reimbursement  reform  in 
prevention.  The  Nutrition  Policy  Staff  works  to  strengthen  HHS'  capabilities  and  national 
leadership  in  dietary  guidance,  nutritional  research  and  monitoring,  food  labeling,  safety, 
and  quality,  and  international  nutrition.  The  Health  Communication  Staff  operates  the 
National  Health  Information  Center,  the  publication  and  data  management  center. 

The  President's  FY  1992  budget  recommends  a  flat  budget  for  the  ODPHP,  $4,577 
million.  Enactment  of  this  request  would  prohibit  the  ODPHP  from  instituting  any 
planned  new  programs.  The  budget  would  allow  for  the  continuation  of  only  selected 
prevention  and  coordination  activities  including: 

o       implementation  of  Healthy  People  2000  Objectives,  including  the  continuation  of 
cooperative  agreements  with  national  membership  organizations  to  tailor  the 
objectives  for  special  populations,  professions,  and  settings,  technical  assistance  to 
state-level  objectives  development,  creation  of  implementation  programs, 
coordination  of  public  health  and  disabilities  prevention  efforts,  and  organization 
of  school  and  children  health  promotion  programs, 

o       management  and  coordination  of  nutrition  policy,  including  nutrition  monitoring 
population  surveys,  with  emphasis  on  low  income  groups, 

o       support  for  the  HHS  Secretary's  Council  on  Health  Promotion  and  Disease 
Prevention,  the  Secretary's  Health  Promotion  Initiative  for  disadvantaged  and 
minority  families,  and  program  direction  to  enhance  health  and  wellness  through 
improved  preventive  health  care  and  promotion  of  personal  responsibility, 

o       coordination  of  the  National  Worksite  Health  Promotion  Resource  Center, 

designed  to  develop  models  for  health  promotion  programs,  provide  leadership  in 
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defining  and  solving  work  and  health-related  matters,  and  furnish  technical 
support  to  employers  and  en^loyee  groups;  and 

o       staffing  the  U.S.  Preventive  Coordinating  Committee  consisting  of  25  primary  care, 
medical  insurance,  and  related  professional  associations  interested  in  preventive 
service  in  medical  care  settings,  scientific  review  of  new  preventive  interventions, 
and  computer  software  to  help  physicians  provide  timely  clinical  preventive 
services. 

An  appropriation  of  $8.8  million  for  the  ODPHP  would  allow  the  continuation  of  current 
services  and  the  initiation  of  proposed  initiatives  which  would  focus  on  high  risk 
populations,  including  children  and  low  income  groups.  Planned  new  programs  include: 

o       "Healthy  Schools,"  a  collaborative  venture  with  the  Department  of  Education,  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control,  and  the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health 
Administration  and  other  education  and  health  federal  programs  to  develop  a 
national  school  health  resource  center  charged  with  creating  and  testing 
comprehensive  school  health  programs, 

o       "National  Fitness  and  Nutrition  Public  Education  Program"  to  provide  information, 
to  stimulate  dietary  and  exercise  change  among  the  most  hard-to-reach  at-risk 
populations  for  chronic  diseases  and  related  premature  death, 

o       "Put  Prevention  Into  Practice,"  professional  and  public  education  on  use  of  clinical 
preventive  services. 
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o       "National  Center  for  Innovative  Health  Communication  Technology,"  leadership  in 
defining  use  of  and  dissemination  of  health  applications  for  interactive  video 
technology  in  schools,  worksites,  and  clinical  settings, 

o       "Cost-effectiveness  and  Cost-utility  Analysis  of  Preventive  Services  and 

Community-based  Health  Promotion,"  development  of  ODPHP  capacity  to  apply 
cost-effectiveness  analytic  tools  to  various  preventive  interventions  and 
dissemination  of  analyses  for  use  in  policy  formulation; 

o       "Worksite  Health  Promotion  for  Small  and  Dispersed-employee  Businesses," 
development  and  implementation  of  health  promotion  programs  and  materials 
targeted  to  workers  in  services,  transportation,  and  worksites  employing  fewer  than 
50  employees;  and 

o       "Healthy  Older  People  n,"  revitalization  of  award-winning  Healthy  Older  People 
pubhc  education  program,  including  reorganization  of  the  state  coordinators' 
network,  republication  of  out-of-print  materials,  development  and  publication  of 
new  supplementary  materials,  and  extension  of  the  program  to  new  agents  at  state 
and  local  levels. 

CENTERS  FOR  DISEASE  CONTROL,  CDC 

As  the  Nation's  prevention  agency,  the  CDC  directs  and  coordinates  chronic  disease 
prevention  activities.  CDC  works  with  state  and  local  health  departments,  other  federal 
agencies  and  voluntary,  professional  and  international  organizations  in  assisting  during 
emergencies  and  in  developing  programs  to  understand  the  causes  of  disease  and  prevent 
their  occurrence.  The  CDCs  programs  focus  on  changing  lifestyles  and  other  factors  that 
contribute  to  disease. 
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The  CDC  has  a  prominent  role  in  the  implementation  of  the  Year  2000  Objectives, 
especially  those  related  to  physical  activity,  nutrition,  tobacco,  and  cardiovascular 
diseases.  The  CDC  provides  education,  screening,  surveillance,  and  technical  assistance 
to  prevent  cardiovascular  diseases  and  related  risk  factors. 

The  CDC  is  using  FY  1991  funds  in  some  innovative  programs  to  prevent  cardiovascular 
diseases  and  its  risk  factors,  inchiding: 

o       helping  52  states,  territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia  track  cardiovascular 

diseases  risk  factors,  sudi  as  high  blood  pressure,  smoking,  sedentary  lifestyle,  and 
obesity,  through  the  Behavioral  Risk  Factor  Surveillance  System,  a  state-based 
telephone  survey  for  monitoring  health  risk  behaviors.  Data  from  this  program, 
the  cornerstone  of  mai^  state  chronic  diseases  programs,  helps  states  direct 
prevention  efforts, 

o       funding  a  national  network  of  seven  academic  research  centers  to  study  risk  factors 
for  chronic  diseases  and  develop  model  programs  in  health  promotion  and  disease 
prevention.  The  center  at  the  University  of  Washington  in  Seattle  has  shown  that 
older  adults  suffer  as  much  harm  from  smoking  and  benefit  as  dramatically  from 
quitting  as  middle-aged  adults.  The  University  of  Texas  Health  Science  Center  at  . 
Houston,  which  is  examining  health  risk  factors  among  yoimg  people  to  find  ways 
to  prevent  cardiovascular  diseases  in  later  life,  has  found  that  teenagers  on  oral 
contraceptives  had  higher  blood  pressure  and  cholesterol  levels  than  their  peers 
who  did  not  take  the  pill, 

o       spearheading  the  development  of  a  youth  survey  that  will  provide,  for  the  first 

time,  information  on  tobacco  use,  physical  activity,  nutrition,  and  seat  belt  use~the 
most  important  health  factors  for  our  nation's  teenagers.  State  education  j^encies 
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have  administered  this  survey  to  high  school  students  in  35  states  and  eight  large 
cities.  Results,  available  in  the  fall  of  1991,  will  be  used  to  better  target  health 
education  messages  for  youth, 

o       establishing  new  regional  teacher  training  centers  focused  on  comprehensive 

school  health  education.  Over  12,000  teachers  and  other  school  personnel  have 
received  training,  and 

o       starting  a  five-year  program  in  two  North  Carolina  communities  that  wiU  develop 
cardiovascular  diseases  and  diabetes  control  strategies  for  black  populations. 
Cardiovascular  diseases  are  a  major  complication  of  diabetes.  If  we  applied  what 
we  now  know  about  diabetes  control,  an  estimated  40,000  deaths  and  80,000 
hospitalizations  due  to  coronary  heart  disease  alone  could  be  prevented  each  year. 

Smoking,  a  primary  contributor  to  cardiovascular  diseases,  cancer,  and  lung  disease, 
remains  the  single  most  preventable  cause  of  death  in  the  United  States.  Each  day,  over 
1,000  Americans  die  from  tobacco-related  causes.  As  the  federal  focal  point  for  smoking 
and  health  issues,  CDCs  Office  of  Smoking  and  Health  is  charged  with  providing 
leadership  for  public  health  efforts  to  prevent  tobacco  use  and  its  deadly  consequences. 

Funding  for  important  smoking  cessation  activities  has  remained  level  at  $3.5  million  for 
nearly  a  decade.  The  President's  budget  requests  $6,842  million  for  CDCs  Office  of 
Smoking  and  Health.  The  AHA  applauds  the  request  for  an  increase,  but  believes  that 
the  amoimt  is  insufficient  to  prevent  the  devastation  wrought  by  tobacco.  With  an  FY 
1992  appropriation  of  $28.5  million,  the  Office  could  develop  a  comprehensive  national 
tobacco  control  program,  with  special  focus  on  those  most  at  risk-women,  children  and 
minorities. 
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The  Preventive  Health  and  Health  Services  block  grant  is  the  largest  source  of  fimds  for^  ^ 
cardiovascular  health  programs  for  most  states.  Forty-two  states  use  the  block  grant  for 
high  blood  pressure  and  cholesterol  control  and  other  programs  to  promote  heart  health. 
Resources  from  the  block  grant  account  for  61  percent  of  the  expenditures  of  these  42 
states  on  heart  health.  This  fimding  will  also  support  states  efforts  in  implementing  the 
Year  2000  Objectives. 

Block  grant  funding  supports  screening  and  referrals  as  an  important  first  step  in 
detecting  cardiovascular  diseases  risk  factors,  but  most  states  lack  sufiQcient  funds  to 
ensure  that  at-risk  persons  are  adequately  followed  up.  Follow-up  is  essential,  especially 
for  minority  and  socioeconomically  disadvantaged  populations,  for  whom  the  burden  of 
death  and  disease  from  cardiovascular  diseases  is  disproportionately  high. 

Thanks  to  congressional  support,  the  FY  1991  funding  level  of  $90,845  million  for  the 
block  grant  represents  a  $7.7  million  increase  over  FY  1990.  However,  after  adjusting  for 
inflation,  the  FY  1991  figure  contiimes  to  be  less  than  funding  provided  for  the  block 
grant  in  FY  1982.  The  AHA  recommends  an  FY  1992  appropriation  of  $140,845  million 
for  the  block  grant  to  enable  states  to  more  effective^  fight  cardiovascular  diseases  and 
its  risk  factors. 

The  AHA  thanks  this  Subcommittee  for  its  support  of  CDC  in  the  past  and  urges 
increased  funding  in  FY  1992.  The  AHA  supports  a  total  budget  of  $2  billion  for  CE>C  to 
ensure  that  its  core  programs,  technology,  and  trained  professional  staff  has  sufficient 
funds  for  prevention  activities.  The  CDCs  past  and  current  efforts  targeting  chronic 
disease,  including  cardiovascular  diseases,  have  been  effective.  The  AHA  recommends 
an  FY  1992  appropriation  of  $135  miUion  for  the  CDCs  chronic  and  environmental 
disease  prevention  activities.  The  increase  over  the  budget  request  will  be  directed  at 
chronic  disease  prevention  activities,  including  $28.5  million  for  the  Office  of  Smoking 
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and  Health.  We  recommend  $140,845  million  for  the  Preventive  Health  and  Health 
Services  Block  Grant  and  $6  million  for  prevention  centers.  This  funding  will  strengthen 
the  CDCs  core  program  for  chronic  diseases  and  enhance  its  capacity  to  provide  needed 
leadership  to  states. 
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Special  Recreation  Programs  of  Section  316  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973 


For  the  Appropriation  Sub  Committee  on  Labor,  HHS,  and 
Education,  May  14,  1991 


The  National  Consortium  of  Physical  Education  and  Recreation 
for  the  Handicapped  is  an  organization  of  professionals,  with 
members  directly  involved  in  the  development  of  recreation 
programs  for  the  handicapped  with  federal  financial  assistance 
authorized  through  Section  316.    Many  of  the  members  have  been 
involved  in  development  of  model  community  based  services  in 
recreation  for  the  handicapped  and  are  ready  to  further  develop 
procedures  and  programs  to  assist  with  the  provision  of  quality 
recreation  programs  that  lead  to  independent  integrated  recreation 
for  the  Handicapped.    Thus,  the  membership  is  aware  of  the  unmet 
needs  in  recreation  for  the  handicapped  in  the  community.    As  a 
group,  they  are  most  anxious  to  continue  their  work  to  develop 
quality  recreation  for  the  handicapped. 
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j     Values  of  Quality  Recreation 

i|  The  quality  of  the  recreational  life  for  person  with  a  handicap  is 

j     extremely  important.    For  the  most  part,  there  are  two  major 
j     dimensions  of  life.    One  is  work  and  the  other  is  leisure  which  may 
I    be  translated  into  recreational  activity.     Ones  recreational  activities 
'    can  be  destructive  to  the  individual,  others  and  society  or  the 
I    activities  can  be  positive  and  contribute  to  the  development  of  the  - 
individual  and  socially  enhance  those  with  whom  a  handicapped 
person  associates.      The  positive  aspects  of  community  based 
j    recreation  have  been  clearly  demonstrated  in  research  projects  by 
li    Special  Olympics  where  there  is  evidence  that  participation  in 

competitive  sports  contributes  to  the  physical,  social  and 
j    pyschological  health  of  the  mentally  retarded.    While  this  research 
j    applies  only  to  the  mentally  retarded  in  competitive  sports,  this 
!    health  benefit  may  generalize  to  other  disabled  populations  who 
participate  in  other  recreational  activities.    The  therapies  of  Art, 
Motor  Movement,  Aquatics  and  Music  lend  support  to  the  benefits  of 
such  recreational  activities. 

Health  benefits  achieved  through  recreational  activity  may  well 
contribute  to  independent  integrated  recreational  living  in  the 
community.    Clearly,  quality  recreational  activity  leads  to  an 
improved  quality  of  life. 
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Integrated  Independent  Recreational  Living  in  the  Community 
Section  316  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  as  amended, 
authorizes  recreation  projects  that  provide  programs  in  settings  with 
non-handicapped  peers  when  possible.    These  programs  are  to  assist 
in  maximizing  the  independence  and  integration  of  individuals  with 
handicaps.     Thus,  effective  recreation  programs  provide 
opportunities  for  the  handicapped  to  use  the  generic  services  of  the 
community  where  they  have  a  full  range  of  opportunities  for 
participation.    This  is  in  contrast  to  special  recreation  programs  for 
the  handicapped  only,  where  often,  limits  are  placed  on  recreation 
based  on  unsubstantiated  assumed  deficiencies  of  a  category  of 
handicap.    Thus,  good  model  recreation  programs  that  achieve  the 
mission  of  Section  316  through  the  Rehabilitation  Service 
Administration,  in  the  long  run,  1)    expand  recreational  opportunities 
for  the  handicapped,  2)    increase  the  quality  of  recreation,  and  are  3) 
cost  effective  because  they  are  able  to  utilize  existing  community 
services.    Thus,  the  goal  of  quality  community  recreation  programs, 
particularly  for  handicapped  adults,  is  independent  integrated 
recreational  activity  in  the  community. 
Insufficient  Attention  on  Recreation  Needs 

There  has  been  insufficient  attention  given  to  the  recreational 
needs  for  independent  living  in  the  community  of  persons  with 
handicaps.    The  major  part  of  the  handicapped  persons  life  is  spent 
in  leisure  where  there  is  opportunity  for  positive  recreational 
activity.    However,  financial  outlays  focus  on  employment  and 
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domestic  activity,  and  health  needs  that  may  be  the  result  of  poor 
utilization  of  leisure  time.    Therefore,  there  is  a  need  to  place  greater 
emphasis  on  the  positive  recreational  aspects  of  life  of  the 
handicapped.    What  is  needed  is  the  dissemination  and  utilization  of 
model  community  based  recreation  programs  that  foster  integrated 
independent  recreation  for  the  handicapped.     However,  to  establish 
these  programs  over  a  wide  geographical  area,  there  is  a  need  for 
increased  funding  of  Section  316.    Thus,  the  funding  for  recreation 
should  be  brought  in  perspective  with  other  outlays  for  the 
handicapped  that  may  not  be  indirectly  related  to  essential  outcomes 
of  a  productive  worker  and  a  participant  in  integrated  independent 
recreation  in  the  community. 
Greater  Geographical  Coverage 

There  is  a  need  to  have  model  programs  that  foster  integrated 
!  independent  recreational  systems  that  are  geographical  spread  with 
equity  throughout  the  United  States.    Geographical  proximity  to 
model  programs  may  provide  a  valuable  resource  to  those  who  are 
attempting  to  replicate  a  model  of  a  funded  project.    In  1990,  of  the 
50  states,  there  were  only  funds  for  projects  in  20  states.  Thus, 
increased  funding  may  enable  a  greater  geographical  distribution  of 
projects  and  facilitation  of  generalization  of  model  projects  to  other 
communities  serving  the  recreational  needs  of  the  handicapped. 
Transitional  Services  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  (EHAI 
requires  attention  to  Community  Recreation  Programs 
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"Transitional  services"  are  a  part  of  the  Individual  Education 
Program  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act.    This  requires  that 
when  handicapped  high  school  students  exit  from  school  to  the 
community,  there  should  be  transitional  where  attained  skills  in  high 
school  can  be  utilized  in  the  community.    Many  of  the  skills  that  are 
learned  in  public  schools  are  for  the  purpose  of  recreational  use  in 
the  community  during  the  post  school  years.    Some  of  these 
educational  activities  may  take  the  form  of  recreation  sports,  and 
physical  activity  for  healthful  purposes,  art,  music,  reading  and  other 
recreational  activity  related  to  subject  matter  of  formal  schooling. 
Therefore  ,  it  is  desirable  that  recreational  opportunities  that  are 
integrated  with  normal  person  and  can  be  utilized  independently  by 
the  handicapped,  be  developed  in  the  community.    Model  programs 
implemented  by  trained  recreational  personnel  should  enhance 
transition  of  the  handicapped  from  school  to  meaningful  recreation  in 
the  community.    Therefore,  the  level  of  funding  of  community  based 
recreational  programs  for  the  handicapped  should  be  in  sync  with 
the  recreational  needs  of  those  handicapped  students  who  are  exiting 
the  public  schools. 

Greater  coverage  of  Different  Handicapping  Conditions  At  all  Ages 

The  handicapped  population  is  varied  with  many  types  of 
handicaps.    For  the  most  part,  the  recreational  needs  among  the  deaf, 
blind,  physically  handicapped,  mentally  retarded  and  other  types  of 
handicaps  may  differ.    Programs  should  be  developed  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible,  which  provide  opportunities  for  integration  of  all 
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persons  with  different  types  of  handicaps  to  independent  community 
recreation.    Furthermore,  there  is  also  a  need  to  accommodate  the 
recreational  needs  of  persons  with  handicaps  of  all  ages.    Thus,  there 
is  a  need  for  comprehensive  recreational  services  that  will  extend 
benefits  for  independent  recreational  living  in  the  community  for  all 
persons  with  varied  types  of  handicapping  conditions. 

In  addition,  each  recreational  setting  is  different.    Thus,  the 
nature  of  the  handicap  and  the  environmental  setting  need  to  be 
considered  in  developing  community  based  recreational  programs  for 
the  handicapped.    To  broaden  the  scope  of  programs  for  a  diversified, 
handicapped  population,  increased  funding  is  be  desirable. 
Model  Replication  and  Dissemination 

Integrated  independent  recreation  in  adult  life  of  the 
handicapped  can  not  be  expected  to  occur  by  accident.  Rather, 
careful  planning  which  involves  specific  procedures  by  trained 
professionals  need  to  be  employed  to  achieve  integrated  independent 
recreational  life  for  the  handicapped.    The  procedures  that  are 
employed  to  achieve  this  end  need  to  be  developed  into  model 
programs  that  can  be  replicated  in  other  communities.    Once  model 
integrated  recreational  programs  have  been  replicated  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  have  been  proven  feasible,  they  need  to  be  widely 
disseminated. 

The  develop  of  model  recreation  programs  for  the  handicapped, 
and  their  replication  and  dissemination  under  Section  316  of  the 
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Rehabilitation  Act,  requires  substantially  more  funds  to  achieve  this 
purpose. 

SUMMARY 

There  is  a  need  to  increase  the  funding  for  programs  under 
Section  316  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.    Some  of  the  reasons 
are  as  follows: 

1.  The  benefits  from  recreation  improve  the  quality  of  life  for 
persons  with  handicaps. 

2.  Integrated  independent  recreation  in  the  adult  life  of  the 
handicapped  is  self-fulling  for  the  handicapped,  and  cost 
effective  for  the  human  services  delivery  system. 

3.  There  has  been  insufficient  attention  given  to  recreation  when 
compared  to  the  other  aspects  of  the  human  delivery  system 
for  the  handicapped. 

4.  There  is  a  need  to  provide  greater  geographical  coverage  of 
funds  to  enhance  opportunities  for  generalization  of  model 
recreation  programs  that  can  be  replicated. 

5.  Increased  and  improved  community  based  recreation  programs 
need  to  be  further  developed  to  assist  the  "transitional  service" 
component  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act,  as 
amended. 

6.  There  needs  to  be  greater  dissemination  of  model  recreational 
programs  that  integrate  the  handicap  into  independent  generic 
recreational  services  in  the  community. 
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Recommendation 

The  Research  Society  on  Alcoholism  urges  Congress  to  appropriate  $205  million  for 
alcoholism  research  and  training  for  FY  1992,  an  amount  which  is  $33.8  million 
above  last  year's  level.  This  amount  is  necessary  to  (1)  bring  NIAAA  research 
funding  closer  to  parity  with  the  recent  increases  enjoyed  by  NIMH  and  NIDA,  (2) 
capitalize  on  the  dramatic  research  opportunities  emerging  in  this  field,  and  (3) 
expand  the  nation's  war  on  its  greatest  substance  abuse  problem. 

Alcohol--The  Most  Damaging  Drug 

Alcohol  is  a  "gateway  drug"  which  often  antedates  the  use  of  illicit  drugs  in  the 
United  States.  Alcohol  abuse  and  dependence  (alcoholism)  is  a  frequent  concomitant 
of  cocaine  and  heroin  addiction.  It  is  also,  frequently,  the  terminal  substance 
abuse  disorder  among  users  of  illicit  drugs.  It  is  the  single  most  common  disorder 
among  mental  and  addictive  disorders  in  the  United  States,  affecting  15-20  million 
Americans,  and  causing  95,000  deaths  in  a  recent  year.  Fifty  percent  of  all 
homicides,  30%  of  suicides,  and  30%  of  accidental  deaths  are  attributable  to 
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alcohol  abuse.  Thousand  of  babies  are  born  each  year  with  physical  and  mental 
disabilities  associated  with  fetal  alcohol  exposure  resulting  from  alcohol  abuse 
and  dependence  among  women.  Alcoholism  takes  a  disproportionate  toll  in  poor  and 
minority  communities,  among  African-Americans,  Hispanics,  and  Native  Americans. 
Unlike  other  addictive  disorders,  alcoholism  impacts  on  rural  communities,  as  well 
as  cities.  It  is  the  principal  substance  abuse  problem  in  most  of  the  United 
States.  Since  1980,  three  reports  have  been  prepared  by  the  Institute  of  Medicine 
analyzing  research  opportunities  in  the  alcohol  field.  One  recent  report  by  the 
Institute  of  Medicine  analyzed  the  changes  in  alcoholism  treatment  in  the  United 
States  in  the  1980' s. 

Over  the  past  decade,  research  on  the  treatment  of  alcohol  withdrawal  has  resulted 
in  the  development  of  new  techniques  that  permit  outpatient  detoxification  in  a 
substantial  number  of  alcoholism  patients,  as  well  as  shorter  hospital  stays  and 
fewer  complications  in  patients  who  require  hospitalization.  The  length  of 
inpatient  treatment  for  rehabilitation  has  declined,  and  the  use  of  inpatient 
rehabilitation  facilities  is  no  longer  recommended  for  many  patients.  These 
changes  in  treatment  patterns  have  come  about  during  a  period  of  time  when 
insurance  coverage  for  substance  abuse  treatment  has  become  more  common.  Research 
findings  that  have  highlighted  equivalent  efficacy  of  treatment  using  less  costly 
ambulatory  approaches  have  resulted  in  substantial  cost  savings. 

Genetics 

Studies  of  family  histories  of  alcoholic  patients,  twin  studies,  adoptee  studies, 
and  other  approaches  have  confirmed  the  familial  and  genetic  risk  of  developing 
alcohol  dependence.   Research  currently  supported  by  NIAAA  should  help  to  identify 
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specific,  heritable,  biological  characteristics  that  may  be  associated  with  the 
risk  of  alcoholism  in  families.  For  example,  researchers  have  identified  specific 
genetic  factors  in  oriental  families  that  are  associated  with  reduced  risk  for  the 
development  of  alcohol  dependence.  Alcohol-related  medical  consequences  such  as 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  alcoholic  dementia,  alcoholic  heart  disease,  fetal  alcohol 
syndrome,  and  other  organ-related  pathologies  contribute  substantially  to  the  very 
high  cost  of  health  care  among  alcoholic  patients.  These  alcohol-related 
pathologies,  such  as  alcoholic  cardiomyopathy,  pancreatitis,  and  certain  cancers 
associated  with  alcohol  use,  are  not  distributed  equally  throughout  the  alcoholic 
population.  Rather,  these  disorders  are  influenced  by  underlying  genetic  factors 
in  association  with  exposure  to  high  levels  of  alcohol.  The  research  capability 
now  exists  to  search  for  the  genes  that  underlie  the  biochemical  and  physiological 
basis  for  vulnerability  to  these  alcohol-related  disorders. 


Recent  research  has  indicated  that  although  fetal  alcotiol  syndrome  (FAS)  affects 
every  ethnic  group  in  the  population,  there  is  a  higher  prevalence  of  this  disorder 
among  African-Americans,  at  similar  levels  of  alcohol  consumption.  This  suggests 
that  a  factor  present  in  this  population  may  be  responsible  for  the  increased  risk 
of  FAS.  An  early  finding  that  some  African-Americans  possess  a  variant  of  one  of 
the  alcohol  enzymes,  alcohol  dehydrogenase,  has  raised  the  possibility  that  this 
enzyme  (or  another)  might  be  linked  to  increased  susceptibility  to  FAS.  Recent 
research  also  suggests  a  genetic  link  in  liver  cirrhosis  among  some  alcoholics. 
Individuals  who  are  at  heightened  risk  for  alcoholic  cirrhosis  may  have  a  unique 
variant  on  one  of  the  collagen  genes.  Collagen  is  a  protein  needed  for  proper 
liver  function,  but  there  is  pathological  collagen  accumulation  in  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver.    Further  genetic  research  will  provide  knowledge  on  this  issue. 
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As  in  research  on  other  chronic,  life-threatening  disorders  (eg:  cancer),  the 
organ-related  pathologies  associated  with  alcoholism  require  consideration  of  both 
genetic  and  environmental  factors  associated  with  risk  and  pathological  mechanisms. 
The  recent  lOM  reports  highlight  the  high  health  care  costs  associated  with 
alcohol-related  pathologies.  Between  20  and  50%  of  patients  hospitalized  on 
medical  or  surgical  units  of  general  hospitals  suffer  from  alcohol-related 
disorders.  Genetic  research  on  organ-related  pathologies  will  lead  to  more 
effective  methods  of  prevention,  early  identification,  and  treatment--with  real 
consequent  reductions  in  health  care  costs  currently  associated  with  these 
disorders. 

Medication  Development 

The  lOM  report  on  Prevention  and  Treatment  of  Alcohol  Problems  (1989)  highlighted 
prospects  for  studies  of  patient/treatment  matching,  which  were  recently  launched 
by  NIAAA.  The  report  also  noted  the  need  to  develop  new  medication  to  facilitate 
alcohol  rehabilitation  for  the  significant  number  of  patients  who  presently  fail 
to  respond  adequately  to  traditional  treatments.  The  previous  lOM  report  on  Causes 
and  Consequences  of  Alcohol  Problems  (1987)  highlighted  the  opportunities  for 
research  on  the  neuropharmacology  of  ethanol.  Over  the  past  decade,  our  knowledge 
about  the  brain  processes  that  underlie  alcohol  addiction  has  increased 
tremendously,  offering  possible  targets  for  new  medication.  Among  the  targets 
for  pharmacological  treatment  are:  the  intense  hunger  (or  craving)  for  alcohol 
experienced  by  alcoholic  patients;  the  cognitive( intel lectual )  impairments,  which 
diminish  a  patient's  potential  to  benefit  from  traditional  treatments;  and  the 
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protracted  withdrawal  syndrome--a  prolonged  state  of  physiological  discomfort, 
which  may  contribute  to  the  high  rate  of  relapse  during  the  early  months  of 
sobriety.  Promising  early  results  with  two  relatively  new  classes  of  drugs 
(serotonin  uptake  inhibitors  and  narcotic  antagonists)  suggests  that  it  may  be 
possible  to  attenuate  the  appetite  for  alcohol,  particularly  when  these  drugs  are 
combined  with  non-pharmacological  treatments.  Other  researchers  have  been 
examining  the  best  way  to  combine  traditional  pharmacotherapies  such  as  disulfiram 
(Antabuse)  with  behavioral  treatments  designed  to  improve  medication  compliance. 
As  new  drugs  are  developed  that  enhance  cognitive  (intellectual)  performance 
(nootropic  agents),  alcohol  researchers  will  be  interested  in  studying  these  agents 
in  the  treatment  of  alcohol-related  brain  diseases--including  dementia,  alcoholic 
amnestic  disorder,  as  well  as  the  shorter  term  residual  intellectual  impairments 
in  memory  and  judgment  that  complicate  rehabilitation  in  many  patients. 


Brain  Imaging 


The  1987  lOM  report  also  highlighted  the  importance  of  new  technologies  for  imaging 
the  living  brain  and  its  relationship  to  the  acute  and  chronic  effects  of  alcohol. 
These  techniques  provide  a  window  to  view  the  brain  structure,  biochemistry,  and 
physiology,  and  can  be  used  to  identify  individuals  at  high  risk  for  alcoholism. 
Indeed,  an  electrophysiological  abnormality  in  sons  of  alcoholics  has  proven  to  be 
one  of  the  more  interesting  markers  in  studies  of  sons  of  alcoholics.  Newer 
technologies  may  permit  greater  specificity  that  will  facilitate  early 
identification  of  individuals  at  risk,  and  more  effective  approaches  to  prevention. 
The  techniques  may  also  shed  light  on  mechanism  which  contribute  to  risk.  Brain 
imaging  techniques,  such  as  Positron  Emission  Tomography,  permit  researchers  to 
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define  the  involvement  of  specific  neurotransmitter  systems  in  alcohol -related 
brain  disorders.  All  of  the  new  techniques  of  brain  imaging-- including  PET,  Single 
Photon  Emission  Computerized  Tomography  (SPECT),  Magnetic  Resonance  Imaging  (MRI), 
Magnetic  Resonance  Spectroscopy  (MRS),  as  well  as  advanced  methods  of 
instrumentation  for  electrophysiological  methods--hold  tremendous  promise  for 
alcohol  research.  In  particular,  these  methods  should  help  to  identify  more 
specific  risk  factors  related  to  brain  function,  as  well  as  more  specific 
pathological  mechanism  associated  with  the  development  of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcohol 
dependence,  that  should  lead  to  improved  prevention  (as  well  as  the  development  of 
more  effective  treatment,  including  pharmacotherapy). 

Conclusion 

In  summary,  the  costs  of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  far  outweigh  the  costs  of 
all  other  addictive  disorders  combined.  Yet,  the  investment  in  alcohol  research 
relative  to  the  health  care  costs  associated  with  this  disorder  have  been  very 
small.  lOM  reports  have  clearly  defined  the  research  opportunities.  On  a  small 
research  budget,  research  findings  in  the  1980' s  have  significantly  impacted  on 
health  care  costs  related  to  the  treatment  of  alcohol  withdrawal,  while  providing 
a  more  informed  view  of  the  problems  of  prevention  stemming  from  advances  in 
research  in  human  genetic.  In  the  1990' s,  research  on  the  genetics  of  alcohol- 
related  genetic  organ  pathologies  as  well  as  research  focusing  on  alcohol's  effects 
on  brain  function  (offering  real  possibilities  for  more  effective  prevention  and 
the  development  of  new  pharmacological  treatments),  offer  real  hope  of  further 
reductions  in  the  costs  of  health  care  related  to  alcoholism.  The  Research  Society 
on  Alcoholism  believes  strongly  that  alcoholism  research  should  be  a  substantial 
part  of  the  national  strategy  on  substance  abuse  and  dependence. 
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RESEARCH  SOCIETY  ON  ALCOHOLISM 
Budget  Recommendations  for  FT  1992  (in  thousands  o£  doUaiB) 


Research  Project  Grants 

Continuation 

Suppl. 

New  &  Conpeting 
Subtotal  RPG's 
Research  Centers 
Other  Research 
Total  Res.  Grants 
Res.  Training 

R&D  Contracts 

Intramural  Res. 
Res.  Mgt.  &  Support 

TOTAL  Research 

Homeless  Demonstrations 


FY  1991 
(303)  66,124 


(100) 
(430) 


581 
20.894 
87,599 
17,252 
10.040 
114.891 
3,542 

5.591 

18,942 
11,789 

154.755 

16.438 


FY  1992  (Pres) 
(306)  65,028 
614 

(127)  28,190 
(433)  93,832 
18.237 
10.152 
122.221 
3.666 

8.080 

20.212 
12.596 

166.775 

-  0  - 


FY  1992  (RSA) 
(306)  71,306 
614 

(217)  50.778 
(523)122.698 
20.756 
12.856 
156.310 
5,000 

8,080 

22,212 
13,450 

205.052 

-  0  - 


171.193 


166.775 


205.052 


Above  totals  do  not  include  funding  for  health  professions 
education,  currently  supported  through  the  Office  of  Substance 
Abuse  Programs  (OSAP).     Totals  do  include  undifferentiated 
amounts  for  AIDS  related  research. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  COLLEGE  OF  EMERGENCY  PHYSICIANS 

ON 

FUNDING  FOR  THE  TRAUMA  CARE  SYSTEMS  PLANNING  AND  DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1990  " 

The  American  College  of  Emergency  Physicians  (ACEP)  representing  over  14,600 
emergency  pliysicians  strongly  urges  the  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor-HHS- 
Education  Appropriations  to  provide  adequate  funding  for  the  Trauma  Care  Systems 
Planning  and  Development  Act  of  1990"  (Public  Law  101-590). 

The  program  enacted  by  P. LI 01 -590  was  established  to  assist  states  in  creating  and 
improving  trauma  systems  in  order  to  respond  to  the  immediate  health  care  needs  of 
individuals  who  are  in  danger  of  dying  or  becoming  permanently  disabled  unless  they 
receive  specialized  care.  The  legislation  was  supported  by  a  broad  spectrum  of  health 
care  providers  and  consumer  organizations. 

TTie  impact  of  trauma  is  most  severe  on  the  more  vulnerable  segments  of  our  population  - 
-  children,  the  elderly,  and  the  poor.  Trauma  is  the  number  one  killer  of  children  causing 
more  than  10,000  deaths  each  year  in  children  under  14,  and  causing  nearly  four-fifths  of 
the  deaths  that  occur  between  ages  15  and  24.  The  leading  causes  of  pediatric  trauma 
are  motor  vehicle  accidents,  drownings,  fires  and  burns,  firearms  and  falls. 
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Trauma  victims  over  the  age  of  65  have  a  mortality  rate  that  is  89%  higher  than  victims 
under  65,  regardless  of  injury.  The  death  rate  from  injuries  is  highest  for  those  aged  75 
and  older  and  for  ages  75  to  84  it  is  more  than  double  the  rate  of  all  ages  combined. 

Socioeconomic  status  can  influence  the  likelihood  of  injury.  For  example  homicide, 
assaultive  injuries,  pedestrian  fatalities,  and  housefire  deaths  are  high  among  the  poor. 
High  risk  jobs,  low  quality  housing,  older  cars  and  hazardous  products  such  as  space 
heaters  also  tend  to  be  concentrated  among  the  poor.  For  both  unintentional  injuries  and 
homicides,  the  death  rate  in  low  income  areas  is  over  twice  the  rate  found  in  high-income 
areas. 

Trauma  has  a  significant  impact  on  health  care  costs  and  other  costs  to  the  nation. 
Because  trauma  is  primarily  a  young  person's  disease,  each  fatal  injury  results  in  an 
average  loss  of  36  years  of  life  and  $333,851  in  lifetime  earnings  in  contrast  to  the  average 
of  12  years  of  life  and  $53,143  in  lifetime  earnings  that  are  lost  for  each  related  death  to 
heart  disease. 

In  addition  there  are  other  costs  associated  with  trauma.  Private  insurance,  including 
workers'  compensation,  covered  55  percent  of  the  medical  costs  and  17%  of  the  costs 
either  were  paid  by  the  patients  themselves  or  were  not  reimbursed. 
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These  costs  can  be  lowered  if  systems  specifically  designed  to  get  swift  responsive  health 
care  to  those  who  need  it  in  time  can  be  developed.  The  success  of  trauma  systems 
has  been  documented.  Studies  show  that  where  organized  systems  of  trauma  care  have 
been  established  the  preventable  death  rate  is  reduced  by  at  least  50  percent  in  the  first 
year  of  implementation  and  permanent  disability  is  radically  reduced. 

But  the  need  is  still  great  and  without  adequate  funding  The  Trauma  Care  Systems 
Planning  and  Development  Act  of  1990"  cannot  be  properly  implemented.  States  need 
grants  to  assist  and  encourage  them  to  provide  even  the  most  basic  components  of  a 
trauma  system.  For  example  only  forty  percent  of  our  citizens  live  in  areas  with  the  91 1 
emergency  telephone  systems. 

P.  L.  101-590,  through  a  state  formula  grant  program  based  80  percent  on  relative 
population  and  20  percent  on  relative  geographic  area,  would  provide  assistance  to  states 
to  develop  a  plan  for  care  of  the  seriously  injured,  especially  those  occurring  in  rural 
areas,  based  on  existing  national  standards.  By  providing  adequate  funding  for  this 
program,  states  would  be  provided  an  incentive  to  act  in  providing  this  essential  care. 

The  legislation  also  included  a  rural  grant  program  to  improve  basic  emergency  medical 
services  in  rural  areas  of  states.  Ten  percent  of  overall  funding  for  the  Act  must  be  used 
for  the  rural  grant  program.  Another  ten  percent  of  overall  funding  goes  to  the  HHS 
Seaetary  to  conduce  research  training  and  evaluation  concerning  trauma  system 
development  and  implementation  to  collect  and  disseminate  information,  provide  technical 
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assistance  to  states  on  trauma  system  development  and  establish  an  advisory  council 
which  will  assist  in  the  development  of  a  model  state  trauma  care  systems  plan. 

As  emergency  physicians,  we  want  to  help  prevent  deaths  and  disabilities,  but  much  of 
that  prevention  depends  upon  the  patient  reaching  the  appropriate  site  of  care  in  time. 
Funding  the  trauma  legislation  should  be  a  priority  with  the  committee. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  memlsers  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  am  pleased 
to  testify  in  support  of  appropriations  for  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting  (CPB) .     I  want  to  begin  by  thanking  the 
Committee  for  the  funds  necessary  to  replace  the  public 
broadcasting  satellite  interconnection  systems.    Now  that  all  of 
the  necessary  money  has  been  appropriated,  National  Public  Radio 
(NPR)  can  confidently  continue  its  plans  for  replacement  of 
public  radio's  satellite  system.    The  appreciation  of  public 
radio  stations  across  the  country  for  the  foresight  and 
leadership  exhibited  by  this  Committee  in  helping  to  secure  the 
satellite  replacement  funds  cannot  be  overstated. 

NPR  and  its  more  than  400  member  stations  enthusiastically 

endorse  CPE's  funding  request  for  FY  1994.     We  believe  that  with 

an  appropriation  of  $355  million,  public  radio  can  work  toward 

the  established  and  important  goals  of  expansion  to  unserved  and 

underserved  audiences  and  increase  public  radio's  role  in 

education.     At  that  funding  level,  public  radio  stations  also  can 

play  an  even  more  important  role  at  the  local  level,  providing  a 

forum  for  discussion  of  issues  and  serving  as  the  nexus  of 

outreach  activities  to  the  community. 

Public  Radio  is  More  Than  a  One-Way  Provider  of 
Information  and  Entertainment 

All  public  radio  stations  are  an  important  source  of  news, 

information,  and  cultural  progranuning  in  their  communities. 

National  programs  such  as  ALL  THINGS  CONSIDERED,  MORNING  EDITION, 

CAR  TALK,  GARRISON  KEILLOR'S  AMERICAN  RADIO  COMPANY,  and 

MARKETPLACE  form  the  base  service  that  draws  listeners  to  public 
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radio.     A  recent  Times-Mirror  study  revealed  that  radio  is  the 
most  popular  source  of  news,  and  that  those  who  listen  to  NPR 
retain  significantly  more  information  than  those  who  watch  CNN. 
However,  important  as  this  programming  is,  public  radio  stations 
have  increasingly  realized  the  importance  of  being  more  than  one- 
way providers  of  information  and  entertainment.     Information  and 
community  action  can  interact  in  the  search  for  solutions  to 
problems  of  national  and  local  concern. 

Public  radio  has  the  ability  to  foster  awareness  of  issues 
that  are  important  to  the  community,  and,  through  local  stations, 
can  provide  a  forum  for  discussion  of  those  issues  and  facilitate 
the  development  of  possible  solutions.     Outreach  efforts  by  local 
public  radio  stations  are  making  them  an  increasingly  important 
part  of  their  local  communities.     Stations  cross  local  boundaries 
of  geography,  class,  and  ethnicity  to  bring  together  disparate 
groups  of  people  who  together  can  create  community  solutions. 

One  example  of  such  outreach  is  NPR's  "Specials"  Project, 
"Class  of  2000,"  funded  by  CPB  and  broadcast  on  more  than  97 
percent  of  NPR  member  stations.     The  project's  two  series  —  "The 
Prejudice  Puzzle"  and  "Family  Stories"  —  included  in-depth 
reporting  and  a  major  national  outreach  initiative  to  involve 
local  stations  in  community  efforts  to  address  these  issues. 
Locally,  stations  developed  their  own  programming  and  outreach 
activities  to  complement  the  national  stories  on  prejudice  and 
contemporary  family  life.     Many  stations  held  local  call-ins, 
sponsored  essay  and  art  contests,  and  focused  segments  of  their 
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regular  programs  on  the  Specials  topics.    Most  stations 
distributed  cassette  copies  of  the  series  to  area  schools  and 
libraries,  along  with  companion  outreach  and  instructional 
materials  developed  by  NPR  which  included  a  teacher's  guide  for 
classroom  teachers. 

Many  public  radio  stations  also  develop  their  own  local 
public  affairs  and  outreach  programming.     In  Bowling  Green,  KY, 
WKYU-FM  produced  a  13-week  series  of  programs  called  "New  Ideas 
in  Education"  which  focused  on  the  state's  education  reform 
legislation;  the  series  was  also  distributed  to  other  Kentucky 
public  radio  stations.     In  a  cooperative  effort,  Wisconsin  Public 
Radio  and  Wisconsin  Public  Television  recently  produced  a  six- 
part  series,  "Our  Families,  Our  Times,"  about  changes  affecting 
the  family.    Topics  included  single  mothers  and  the  fate  of  the 
extended  family;  the  series  ended  with  a  live  call-in  program. 

In  Ft.  Pierce,  FL,  WQCS-FM  organized  a  campaign  to  increase 
hurricane  awareness  and  educate  residents  about  safety 
precautions.    The  campaign  included  a  free  audio/visual 
presentation  at  the  civic  center  and  a  public  affairs  program 
which  was  broadcast  on  the  station  and  on  the  local  cable  access 
channel,  and  distributed  to  area  schools  and  libraries. 

In  the  spring  of  1990,  KUER-FM  in  Salt  Lake  City,  UT 
launched  "Operation  Earth,"  an  outreach  campaign  dedicated  to 
informing  the  public  about  what  people  can  do  to  make  a 
difference  in  the  environment.    The  project  featured  special 
programming,  public  service  announcements,  pviblication  of  the 
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"Utah  Resource  Guide,"  promotion  of  statewide  events,  and  several 
hands-on  projects,  including  a  clean-up  of  Memory  Grove,  one  of 
Salt  Lake  City's  historical  sites. 

KQED-FM  in  San  Francisco,  CA  provides  all  of  the  state's 
public  radio  stations  with  a  daily  two-minute  feature  on  the 
resources  of  libraries.     And  in  Fairbanks,  AK,  KUAC-FM  broadcasts 
North  Star  Borough  Assembly  meetings  live  to  enable  residents  of 
this  huge  borough  to  hear  what  their  local  government  is  doing. 
This  service  is  especially  valuable  when  the. temperature  is  40 
below  zero  and  people  can't  get  to  the  meetings  themselves. 

With  the  help  of  individuals  and  corporate  sponsors,  public 
stations  in  Louisiana  created  "Project  Literacy."    In  Shreveport, 
KDAQ-FM  joined  with  General  Motors  and  Wal-Mart  to  place  almost 
4,000  books  in  the  Salvation  Army's  Christmas  food  baskets; 
additionally,  with  the  help  of  hospital  workers  on  the  Pediatric 
Floor  of  a  local  hospital,  KDAQ  distributed  books  to  all  of  the 
children  hospitalized  there  over  the  holidays.     In  central 
Louisiana,  KLSA-FM  placed  more  than  500  books  in  the  Salvation 
Army's  food  baskets  with  the  assistance  of  a  grant  from  the 
Rapides  Arts  and  Humanities  Council. 

In  Connecticut,  WPKT-FM  asked  listeners  to  donate  videotapes 
to  AIDS  patients  in  an  area  hospital;  more  than  140  videos  were 
donated.    And  in  Philadelphia,  PA,  WXPN-FM  and  its  children's 
program  "Kid's  Corner"  organized  "Kids  Care"  to  give  children  the 
opportunity  to  touch  the  lives  of  individuals  with  AIDS.  The 
project,  co-sponsored  by  MANNA  —  the  Metropolitan  AIDS 
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Neighborhood  Nutrition  Alliance  —  invited  students  to  send 
bright  and  cheerful  artwork  to  MANNA,  which  delivered  the 
children's  cards,  posters,  and  drawings  along  with  the  hot  meals 
it  provides  for  the  homebound.     "Kids  Care,"  an  ongoing  project, 
offers  schoolchildren  the  opportunity  to  express  compassion  and 
creativity  in  a  way  that  touches  the  lives  of  others. 

Additional  funding  for  public  radio  would  enable  stations  to 
provide  even  more  informational  and  educational  programming  and 
become  involved  in  more  local  outreach  projects. 

Public  Radio  Stations  are  Active  in  Education 

Public  radio  is  increasingly  involved  in  education,  although 
not  in  the  traditional  sense.     Public  radio  stations  work  with 
their  local  education  communities  in  various  ways.     Many  have 
established  procedures  to  keep  educators  informed  about  upcoming 
programming,  both  national  and  local,  and  how  it  can  be  used  in 
the  classroom.    WSKG-FM  in  Binghamton,  N.Y.,  sends  a  monthly 
newsletter  to  more  than  11,000  educators  highlighting  programming 
of  interest  to  area  teachers,  along  with  suggestions  about  how 
the  programs  can  be  utilized;  the  station's  programming  is  also 
listed  on  "Curriculum  Connection,"  an  on-line  computer  source  for 
all  area  schools.      In  Utah,  KUER-FM  works  with  the  state  Office 
of  Education  to  produce  a  weekly  radio  program  designed  to 
introduce  elementary  students  to  classical  music.  This 
situation,  where  the  state  was  forced  to  drop  music  education  in 
many  schools  due  to  budget  cutbacks,  demonstrates  the  efficiency 
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and  adaptability  of  public  radio  as  an  education  tool.  The 
program  has  been  well  received  by  teachers,  parents,  and 
students,  and  a  companion  study  guide  is  now  being  prepared. 

In  an  effort  to  promote  literacy,  Maine  Public  Radio 
broadcasts  a  nightly  half-hour  program  called  "Read  to  Me"  in 
cooperation  with  area  libraries;  local  volunteers  read  books  for 
six-to-twelve-year-old  listeners . 

Another  way  public  radio  stations  get  involved  with  area 
schools  is  by  opening  their  studios  and  newsrooms  to  students  so 
they  can  learn  the  art  of  radio  production  and  the  basics  of 
newsgathering.    Such  hands-on  experience  is  often  the  catalyst 
for  more  in-depth  treatment  of  issues  which  are  being  studied  in 
the  classroom  or  are  important  to  the  school  community. 

In  Little  Rock,  AR,  KLRE/KUAR-FM  invites  selected  students 
from  the  district's  high  schools  to  participate  in  a  six-week 
workshop  where  they  write,  edit,  and  produce  their  own  reports 
drawn  from  current  events,  and  participate  in  the  broadcast  of 
their  material.    Many  other  stations  have  similar  programs  in 
place. 

Expansion  of  the  Public  Radio  System  Remains  Goal  of  Public  Radio 

The  Public  Telecommunications  Act  of  1988  endorsed  public 
radio's  goals  of  extending  public  radio  service  to  unserved  and 
underserved  audiences.     In  March  of  1989,  the  Public  Radio 
Expansion  Task  Force  was  convened  to  address  Congress'  mandate. 
The  Task  Force  report,  published  in  1990,  endorsed  four  goals  for 
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public  radio:     achieving  full  national  coverage,  increasing  the 
effectiveness  of  existing  stations,  realizing  greater 
efficiencies  from  current  resources,  and  enhancing  the  diversity 
of  the  audience. 

Some  expansion  of  the  system  has  occurred  since  1988.  CPB 
has  implemented  programs  which  help  establish  new  stations  in 
unserved  areas,  assist  with  the  diversification  of  public  radio 
services,  and  help  minority  controlled  stations  maintain  and 
improve  their  programming.     NPR  has  also  established  policies 
which  encourage  expansion.     However,  these  steps  represent  only 
the  beginning  of  our  efforts,  and  there  is  much  more  to  be  done. 

According  to  NTIA's  recent  report.  Public  Broadcasting 
Coverage  in  the  United  States,  public  radio  is  still  unavailable 
to  approximately  14  percent  of  the  population  —  an  improvement 
of  one  percentage  point  since  1988.     Between  1986  and  1989,  the 
most  recent  years  for  which  figures  are  available,  an  additional 
30  stations  began  receiving  CPB  funds. 

Most  of  these  stations  became  NPR  members,  and  most  were 
able  to  do  so  because  of  NPR  policy  changes  that  encourage 
expansion.     NPR  has  made  a  concerted  effort  to  bring  its 
programming  to  small  and  rural  markets,  many  of  which  either  have 
not  had  access  to  NPR  programming  before  or  have  had  no  public 
radio  programming  at  all.    Since  1985,  89  stations  have 
benefitted  from  policies  that  enable  them  to  bring  NPR's  quality 
national  programs  to  their  communities  under  circumstances  which 
might  otherwise  preclude  them  from  doing  so. 

7  „ 
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How  Can  Public  Radio's  Goals  be  Accomplished? 

In  order  to  achieve  the  goal  of  more  CPB  supported  stations 
and  service  to  diverse  audiences,  CPB,  In  partnership  with  public 
radio,  should  pursue  vigorously  a  course  of  action  that  will  both 
support  the  existing  base  of  stations  and  extend  CPB  assistance 
to  public  radio  stations  presently  outside  the  universe  of  CPB 
supported  stations.    He  believe  such  an  effort  can  bring  public 
radio  service  to  95  percent  of  the  population  by  the  year  2000, 
and  at  the  same  time  Increase  the  diversity  of  that  service. 
Many  more  Americans,  Including  the  elderly,  ethnic  minorities, 
children,  and  the  handicapped  can  be  better  served  by  public 
radio.    We  must  look  for  ways  that  minority  stations,  and 
stations  In  rural  areas  and  In  markets  with  a  limited  economic 
base,  can  receive  Increased  CPB  support. 

CPB  now  has  a  program  designed  to  bring  some  expansion 
stations  up  to  full  CPB  qualification  —  the  STEP  Prograuo.  NPR 
estimates  that  up  to  30  stations  per  year  can  be  Included  In 
various  levels  of  the  STEP  program  In  each  of  the  next  five 
years,  bringing  new  stations  to  unserved  areas  and  helping  to 
diversify  pxibllc  radio  services. 

NPR  believes  that  additional  financial  help  Is  needed  for 
rural  and  minority  stations  that  are  not  likely  to  benefit  from 
CPB's  current  station  development  grant  programs.     NPR  proposes  a 
basic  service  grant  program  that  would  supersede  CPB's  present 
sole  service  support  program.    This  new  program  would  provide 
continuing  support  for  stations  which  cannot  meet  full 
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qualification  standards  but  have  important  service  potential.  In 
order  to  qualify,  grantees  would  be  required  to  serve  a  minority 
audience  or  provide  the  sole  public  radio  service  to  a  community. 
We  estimate  that  up  to  50  stations  could  be  eligible  for  these 
new  Basic  Support  Grants  at  an  annual  cost  of  $2  million.  The 
financial  viability  of  many  minority  and  rural  stations  would  be 
assured  by  such  a  program. 

There  are  currently  317  CPB  supported  stations,  and  this 
number  is  expected  to  grow  to  360  by  1996.     Some  of  the  expansion 
and  minority  stations  discussed  in  the  previous  section  will  join 
the  ranks  of  CPB  supported  stations  and  be  eligible  for  regular 
CSG  and  NPPAG  grants. 

In  order  to  serve  a  larger  and  more  diverse  audience,  new 
programming  initiatives  will  also  be  necessary.    The  criteria  for 
determining  the  success  of  this  programming  should  be  whether  the 
programming  reaches  a  significant  portion  of  the  targeted 
audience.     Some  work  has  begun  on  such  initiatives;  however,  a 
substantial  increase  in  funding  will  be  required  in  order  for 
significant  new  programming  to  become  a  reality. 

More  Funds  are  Needed  to  Accomplish  Public  Radio's  Goals 

If  public  radio  is  to  achieve  its  goals  of  increasing 
outreach  and  education  services  to  the  community,  continue  its 
expansion  initiative,  and  enhance  support  for  rural  and  minority 
stations,  increased  funding  is  crucial. 
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Public  radio  began  working  on  expansion  in  1991,  but  what 
has  been  accomplished  so  far  has  not  been  without  cost  to 
existing  public  radio  stations.    This  is  primarily  because  the 
money  for  programs  established  by  CPB  to  encourage  radio 
expansion  was  taken  from  funds  designated  for  station  Community 
Service  Grants  (CSGs) .     Although  stations  support  this  effort  to 
expand  the  system,  it  is  causing  a  significant  drain  on  funds 
that  would  otherwise  be  distributed  to  existing  stations. 

As  a  result  of  expansion,  CSGs  grew  by  an  average  of  only 
$1,000  between  FY  1990  and  1991,  less  than  9/lOths  of  one 
percent.     During  this  same  period  the  federal  appropriation  grew 
by  5.5  percent,  but  the  general  inflation  rate  was  also  more  than 
five  percent.     Our  existing  stations  are  struggling  with  public 
funding  cuts  at  the  state  and  local  levels,  but  their  services 
continue  and  their  audiences  are  growing.     So  when  we  seek 
funding  for  expansion,  we  seek  funding  also  and  especially  for 
the  existing  stations  that  are  the  foundation  for  even  greater 
public  radio  service  in  the  1990 's. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  at  the  edge  of  a  new  frontier. 
National  Public  Radio  .requests  that  you  appropriate  the  full  $355 
million  requested  by  CPB  in  FY  1994.     Public  radio's  goals  cannot 
be  realized  without  significant  increases  in  funding.    With  your 
help,  we  can  fulfill  the  promise  of  public  radio  in  new  and 
innovative  ways  that  are  only  now  beginning  to  take  shape. 
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The  American  Federation  for  Clinical  Research  (AFCR)  is 
pleased  to  submit  this  testimony  regarding  FY  1992  funding  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  (NIH) . 

The  American  Federation  for  Clinical  Research  is  the  nation's 
largest  organization  of  medical  investigators  and  is  comprised  of 
more  than  13,000  physician  and  nonphysician  scientists  who  are 
engaged  in  virtually  every  area  of  medical  research.  Its  members 
include  many  distinguished  medical  investigators  —  among  them, 
winners  of  the  Nobel  Prize  in  Medicine. 

The  programs  of  the  NIH  are  of  special  importance  to  the  AFCR 
membership.  Most  of  our  members  are  based  in  universities  and 
receive  funding  for  their  research  from  the  NIH  extramural  program 
and  on  their  behalf,  the  AFCR  would  like  to  express  its 
appreciation  for  the  Subcommittee's  continued  leadership  in 
advocating  increased  federal  funding  for  biomedical  research. 

Without  adequate  funding,  the  NIH  simply  will  not  be  able  to 
keep  up  with  today's  explosive  scientific  opportunity. 
Furthermore,  it  will  not  be  able  to  keep  up  with  the  needs  of 
Americans  suffering  from  cancer,  AIDS,  cardiovascular  disease, 
Alzheimer's  disease,  juvenile  diabetes  and  countless  other  diseases 
for  which  treatments  are  incomplete  or  nonexistent. 
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NIH-sponsored  research  continues  to  make  tremendous 
contributions  both  to  the  alleviation  of  human  suffering  and  to 
reducing  the  cost  of  health  care.    For  example: 


o    NIH-sponsored  research  resulted  in  the  vaccine  for  hepatitis 
B,  which  prevents  acute,  chronic  illness  and  saves  between 
approximately  $50  million  and  $100  million  every  year. 

o    Recently,  scientists  discovered  that  a  combination  of  cancer 
treatments  widely  available  in  community  hospitals  has  been 
shown  to  reduce  the  number  of  deaths  from  rectal  cancer  by 
one-third  and  the  chance  that  the  disease  will  return  by 
nearly  half. 

o    Researchers  have  uncovered  preventive  measures  for  the 
recurrence  of  kidney  stones.    The  drug,  potassium  citrate, 
was  approved  by  the  FDA  in  1985  and  is  now  being  marketed. 
Cost  savings  are  estimated  at  roughly  $300  million  to 
$600  million  every  year. 

o    Nearly  900  newborns  can  be  saved  every  year  from  a 

lifetime  of  stunted  physical  and  mental  development  through 
the  development  of  a  mass  screening  device  for  neonatal 
hypothyroidism,  with  a  potential  cost  savings  of  $206  million 
each  year. 
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project  grants;  12,586  research  trainees  under  the  National 
Research  Service  Award  program,  as  recommended  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences;  and  250  additional  research  career  development 
awards,  which  would  bring  the  total  up  to  nearly  1,850.  It  would 
provide  modest  growth  for  the  intramural  program,  NIH  buildings  and 
facilities  and  research  centers. 

Cutting  back  on  funding  for  many  programs  is  attractive  in 
light  of  the  spending  constraints  of  the  budget  agreement.  The 
problem  with  cutting  corners  in  funding  the  NIH  is  that  not  only 
will  we  miss  opportunities  to  move  toward  cures  or  treatments  for 
human  diseases,  but  "saving"  money  by  underfunding  the  NIH  will  not 
save  money  at  all.  In  fact,  it  will  cost  the  entire  nation  in 
health  care  bills  that  continue  to  soar  because  a  less  expensive 
treatment  or  vaccine  is  not  being  researched. 

Allocating  a  proper  level  of  funding  for  the  NIH  is  a  matter 
of  setting  priorities  for  our  nation  because  although  federal 
dollars  are  tight,  other  research  and  development  programs  are 
being  recommended  for  sizable,  well-above-inflationary  raises.  The 
NIH  is  just  not  one  of  them.  For  example,  the  president's  FY  1992 
budget  request  calls  for  a  120  percent  raise  for  the 
Superconducting  Super  Collider,  a  13  percent  raise  for  NASA  and  a 
23  percent  increase  for  housing  research. 
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The  NIH  has  made  invaluable  contributions  to  the  health  and 
well-being  of  our  nation.  However,  in  order  for  that  to  continue, 
research  conducted  and  supported  by  the  NIH  must  be  adequately 
funded. 

Thank  you  for  reviewing  AFCR's  position  on  the  need  for 
increased  funding  for  the  NIH. 
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The  American  Gastroenterological  Association  (A6A)  is  pleased 
to  submit  testimony  concerning  FY  1992  funding  for  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  (NIH) ,  particularly  the  National  Institute  of 
Diabetes  and  Digestive  and  Kidney  Diseases  (NIDDK) . 

The  American  Gastroenterological  Association  is  an 
organization  of  6,300  physicians  specializing  in  the  treatment  of 
digestive  diseases.  Its  members  are  dedicated  to  fostering 
progress  in  patient  care,  research,  teaching  and  continuing 
education  in  the  field  of  gastroenterology.  The  programs  of  the 
NIH,  in  particular  NIDDK,  are  of  special  importance  to  AGA  members, 
many  of  whom  apply  for  support  for  their  research  from  this  agency. 

Gastrointestinal  diseases  are  very  prevalent  in  our  country. 
Disorders  range  from  the  annoying  but  debilitating  problems  of 
irritable  bowel  syndrome  to  the  life-threatening  complications  of 
hepatitis  and  gastrointestinal  cancer.  Inflammatory  bowel  diseases 
have  left  many  of  our  young  Americans  without  major  portions  of 
their  intestinal  tract  and  with  the  lifetime  requirement  of  an 
ostomy.  These  disorders  are  wide-spread,  entail  considerable  human 
suffering  and  often  cost  a  great  deal  of  money.  According  to  the 
National  Digestive  Diseases  Advisory  Board,  the  medical  costs  alone 
of  digestive  diseases  are  estimated  at  about  $17  billion  per  year, 
with  the  total  cost  —  including  lost  productivity  and  wages  — 
approaching  a  staggering  $50  billion. 
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Almost  half  of  all  Americans  will  suffer  a  digestive  disease 
at  some  time,  and  20  million  people  will  undergo  treatment  for  a 
chronic  digestive  disease  each  year.  Digestive  diseases  of  this 
kind  include  hepatitis,  other  liver  diseases  that  can  be  life- 
threatening  and  require  liver  transplantation,  gallbladder 
diseases,  inflammatory  bowel  disease,  peptic  ulcers,  cancer, 
pancreatitis  and  the  digestive  complications  of  cystic  fibrosis, 
the  number  one  genetic  killer  of  children.  Digestive  diseases  are 
much  more  than  gas  and  stomach  problems:  they  are  major,  serious 
conditions  that  affect  millions  of  people  every  year.  The 
gastrointestinal  disorders  affecting  our  aged  population  are  just 
being  recognized  but  not  understood  or  treated. 

Building  on  knowledge  gained  from  years  of  investment  in  basic 
research,  NIH-funded  clinical  studies  of  digestive  diseases  have 
yielded  tremendous  strides  in  our  ability  to  treat  or  cure  these 
ailments: 

o    Earlier  this  year,  researchers  identified  a  gene  that  is 
linked  to  an  early  stage  of  colon  cancer,  which  is 
diagnosed  in  140,000  Americans  and  results  in  60,000 
deaths  annually. 

o    Due  to  improvements  in  surgical  techniques  and  the 

introduction  of  a  powerful  anti-rejection  drug,  the  one-year 
survival  rate  for  liver  transplantation  patients  has  increased 
from  30  percent  in  1980  to  approximately  70  percent  today. 
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o    One  out  of  10  Americans  has  a  peptic  ulcer.    The  development 
of  new  drugs  in  the  1970s  to  treat  peptic  ulcers  led  to  a 
43  percent  drop  in  the  number  of  hospitalizations  for  this 
condition  between  1970  and  1980. 

o    Gallstones  affect  approximately  20  million  Americans,  and 
nearly  1  million  cases  develop  each  year.  Recently, 
a  nonsurgical  treatment  for  this  disorder  was  developed. 
Accordingly,  less  risky  alternatives  to  surgery  are  now 
available  in  the  United  States. 

Accomplishments  such  as  these  have  greatly  contributed  toward 
improving  health  care  and  reducing  the  costs  of  illness.  However, 
in  order  to  continue  these  kinds  of  advances,  research  at  NIH  must 
be  adequately  funded. 

For  FY  1992,  the  AGA  supports  the  Ad  Hoc  Group  for  Medical 
Research  Funding  in  recommending  an  NIH  budget  of  $9.77  billion. 
Specifically  for  the  NIDDK,  we  recommend  an  FY  1992  budget  of  $763 
million,  a  23.6  percent  increase  over  this  year's  funding.  This 
would  allow  support  for  30  percent  of  approved  research  project 
grants,  a  modest  increase  over  this  year's  27  percent  rate.  It 
would  also  support  55  research  centers,  200  career  development 
awards  and  1,000  research  trainees. 

Funding  at  this  level  would  enable  the  NIDDK  to  suport 
research  in  several  areas  that  we  believe  are  in  need  of  special 
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attention  in  FY  1992: 

Hepatitis:     Findings  of  three  clinical  trials  report 
that  approximately  50  percent  of  treated  patients  with 
chronic  hepatitis  C  responded  positively  to  treatments 
with  a  genetically  engineered  form  of  interferon  initially 
tested  by  NIDDK.     Funds  are  needed  to  continue  to  exploit 
basic  and  clinical  research  opportunities  in  this  area. 

Liver  Transplantation:     Clinical  trials  with  a  new  chemical 
solution  have  shown  impressive  results  for  prolonging  the 
viability  of  harvested  organs,  preserving  grafts  to  survive 
at  a  higher  rate  and  reducing  the  cost  of  re-transplantation. 
A  new  drug,  FK  506,  has  been  successful  in  preventing  the 
rejection  of  transplanted  organs  and  in  reducing  side  effects. 
Additional  research  on  FK  506  should  be  pursued  in 
order  to  assess  the  drug's  effectiveness  as  a  single  agent 
to  prevent  organ  rejection.    In  addition,  basic  research 
efforts  should  be  expanded  in  the  areas  of  transplantation 
biology  and  the  immunology  of  GI  organs. 

Irritable  Bowel  Disease:    Additional  basic  and  clinical 
research  is  needed  on  irritable  bowel  diseases  including 
Crohn's  disease  and  ulcerate  colitis. 

Peptic  Ulcers:    Additional  basic  research  is  needed  on 
the  factors  that  cause  stomach  ulcers.    Additional  studies 
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of  new  clinical  treatments  should  be  conducted  as  well. 

Basic  research  and  clinical  studies  in  digestive  diseases  have 
led  to  many  important  accomplishments  in  the  past  several  years, 
and  many  current  efforts  hold  tremendous  promise  for  uncovering 
cures  and  treatments  for  some  particularly  incapacitating  diseases 
—  often  life-threatening.  We  realize  that  this  is  a  time  of  very 
difficult  choices  for  Congress  because  of  the  severe  funding 
constraints  it  must  work  within;  however,  the  AGA  believes  that 
health  research  is  one  area  where  the  investment  of  funds  can  yield 
enormous  dividends  in  both  human  and  economic  terms. 

Thank  you  for  considering  the  views  of  the  American 
Gastroenterological  Association. 
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Testimony  Labor  HHS-Ed  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
Community  Food  and  Nutrition  Program  (CFNP) 
Edward  M.  Cooney,  Deputy  Director,  Food  Research  and  Action  Center 

May  15,  1991 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  submitting  this  testimony  for  the  record  on  the  Community  Food  and 
Nutrition  Program.  We  appreciate  your  efforts  on  behalf  of  low-income  hungry  children  and  their 
families,  both  nationally  and  in  Kentucky.  As  a  leader  in  the  education  community,  we  know  that 
you  share  our  view  that  a  hungry  child  can  not  learn.  CFNP  is  our  nation's  most  effective  tool  in 
creating  access  to  federal  nutrition  programs  so  that  low-income  children  can  receive  the  benefits 
of  nutrition  and  learning  which  are  so  important  to  our  society. 

I  am  Edward  M.  Cooney,  Deputy  Director  of  the  Food  Research  and  Action  Center,  a  public 
interest  law  and  advocacy  group,  which  pursues  policies  aimed  at  reducing  or  eliminating  domestic 
hunger.  I  am  submitting  this  testimony  on  behalf  of  the  Community  Food  and  Nutrition  Program, 
a  program  which  has  the  exclusive  purpose  of  reducing  or  eliminating  domestic  hunger.  We  at 
FRAC,  would  urge  you  to  fund  CFNP  at  its  fully  authorized  FY1992  funding  level  of  $15  million  which 
still  would  be  $15  million  below  what  Congress  appropriated  for  CFNP  in  FY1978.  CFNP  is  funded 
at  $2.4  million  for  FY1991. 

History  of  the  Community  Food  and  Nutrition  Program 

In  FY1978  and  FY1979,  Congress  actually  appropriated  $30  million  for  CFNP.  The  funds 
went  to  local,  state  and  national  groups  (including  Native  American  and  Migrant  groups)  to  serve 
as  a  catalyst  on  behalf  of  the  poor  and  hungry  Americans  vis-a-vis  government  agencies  responsible 
for  administering  federal  food  and  nutrition  programs  and  as  a  catalyst  to  assist  the  poor  and  hungry 
to  become  self  sufficient  to  the  maximum  extent  possible.  Funding  was  awarded  by  the  Community 
Services  Administration  in  four  areas:  Access  •  assisting  eligible  individuals  and  families  in 
participating  in  federal  food  and  nutrition  programs;  Self  Help  projects  designed  to  develop  and 
improve  the  ability  of  low  income  individuals  and  groups  to  produce  and  distribute  their  own  food 
stuffs;  Nutrition  Education  designed  to  assist  low  income  families  in  understanding  the  connection 
between  diet  and  health;  and  Crisis  Relief  providing  speedy  food  relief  to  hungry  individuals  and 
families.  How  successful  was  CFNP?  In  a  1980  preliminary  report  to  Congress  on  CFNP,  the  Com- 
munity Services  Administration  stated  "It  is  the  firm  belief  of  CSA  and  its  constituency,  as  well  as 
of  top  food  officials  in  USD  A,  that  in  carrying  out  these  tasks  the  CFNP  is  not  only  not  competitive 
nor  duplicative  of  USDA  food  aid  programs  but  is  indispensable  both  to  the  success  of  these  programs 
and  to  the  eventual  elimination  of  the  problem  of  hunger  in  America,  at  least  in  its  most  malignant 
form."  [Emphasis  added.]  Secretary  Sullivan  of  HHS  in  a  July  3,  1989,  letter  to  the  House  and 
Senate  Appropriations  Chairmen  stated  that  "All  of  the  benefits  derived  from  the  competitively- 
funded  [CFNP]  projects  are  too  numerous  to  detail".  The  Secretary  went  on  to  state  that  "the  $2.4 
million  CFNP  program  mobilized  more  than  $6  million  from  other  public  and  private  sources  to 
combat  hunger". 

In  1981,  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  terminated  CFNP,  but  Congress  recreated  CFNP 
in  1984  and  appropriated  $2.5  in  FY1986  as  a  recognition  that  this  unique  program  could  play  an 
important  role  in  assisting  low  income  Americans  in  meeting  their  nutrition  needs.  Last  year,  P.L 
101  -  501,  the  Human  Services  Reauthorization  Act  of  1990,  reauthorized  CFNP  at  $15  million  in 
FY1992,  $20  million  in  FY1993,  and  $25  million  in  FY1994. 

The  Need  for  CFNP 

The  Food  Research  and  Action  Center  recently  released  the  findings  of  a  new  nationwide 
comprehensive  study  of  childhood  hunger,  the  Community  Childhood  Hunger  Identification  Project 
(CCHIP).  One  of  the  most  dramatic  findings  was  that  there  are  5.5  million  hungry  children  in  our 
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countiy  and  as  many  as  11.5  million  children  who  are  either  hungry  or  at  risk  of  being  hungry.  The 
findings  of  this  survey  are  disturbing  since  the  programs  to  prevent  widespread  hunger ...  the  federal 
food  programs  ...  are  in  place  but  not  fully  utilized  due  to  lack  of  information  and  artificially  created 
barriers  to  participation.  One  of  the  most  startling  findings  in  the  CCHIP  study  was  that  37%  of  the 
families  surveyed  by  CCHIP  and  who  were  eligible  for  Food  Stamps  were  not  participating  in  the 
program.  When  asked  why  they  didn't  participate,  the  most  frequent  response  was  that  the  house- 
hold did  not  believe  that  it  was  eligible.  In  retrospect,  this  finding  should  not  be  shocking  since  no 
federal  agency  has  had  any  general  outreach  program  in  place  for  any  federal  food  and  nutrition  pro- 
gram for  the  last  10  years.  Currently  only  4.7  of  the  8.7  million  potentially  eligible  participants  are 
enrolled  in  the  WIC  program.  Only  1.7  of  the  12  million  children  who  participate  in  the  free  or  re- 
duced price  School  Lunch  Program  receive  a  lunch  through  the  Summer  Food  Program.  Slightly 
more  than  4  million  of  the  24  million  children  participating  in  the  entire  School  Lunch  Program  par- 
ticipate in  the  School  Breakfast  Program.  That  is  what  makes  expanding  the  Community  Food  and 
Nutrition  Program  so  important.  CFNP  is  the  sole  source  of  federal  funding  authorized  exclusively 
to  fight  hunger  through,  among  other  approaches,  the  process  of  outreach  —  informing  low  income 
individuals  and  families  of  what  federal  nutrition  programs  and  emergency  services  are  available. 

The  modem  day  CFNP  program,  like  its  predecessor,  provides  a  wide  variety  of  public 
education,  access,  plannmg  and  direct  delivery  approaches  to  providing  nutrition  assistance  for  low- 
income  Americans.  For  example,  HHS  funding  in  FY1989  provided  for  the  following  3  grants  to 
reduce  hunger  in  low-income  communities: 

(1)  Kentucky 

HHS  funded  the  Community  Action  Council  for  Lexington-Fayette,  Bourbon  to  form  a 
consortium  of  its  6  major  food  providers  to  find  a  more  cost  efficient  way  to  serve  the  10,000 
people  not  receiving  food  benefits  in  their  community.  This  will  be  done  by  developing  "one 
stop  eligibility  determination  for  clients.  OCAC  is  the  lead  agency  that  will  operate  the 
program  by  establishing  an  on-line  data  base  computer  system  that  will  list  all  available  local 
food  and  nutrition  services  program  requirements.  The  goal  of  the  project  is  to  better  serve 
25,000  low-income  residents  in  receiving  nutrition  services  and  reduce  the  time  now  spent  by 
providers'  staffs  on  application  formalities.  Brochures  will  be  created  targeted  to  potential 
clients  and  distributea  through  the  participating  agencies  to  inform  clients  of  this  new  service. 


(2)  Maryland 

HHS  funded  the  Maryland  Food  Committee  to  increase  by  50,000  the  number  of 
disadvantaged  children  in  Maryland  enrolled  in  free  breakfast  and  summer  feeding  programs. 
Nine  schools  in  three  jurisdictions  will  be  targeted  utilizing  parents  and  school  food  personnel 
to  establish  school  breakfast  and  summer  f^ing  programs.  Presently,  only  21%  (31,439  of 
the  154,377  children)  are  receiving  free  breakfasts  and  only  4.5%  of  the  eligible  children  are 
in  summer  feeding  programs. 


(3)  California 

HHS  funded  California  Rural  Legal  Assistance  Foundation  to  initiate  a  school  breakfast 
program  called  "Breakfast  First",  on  a  statewide  basis.  It  will  include  local  organizing  efforts 
to  start  programs  where  there  are  none,  or  increase  participation  in  existing  programs. 
Efforts  will  be  focused  in  the  state's  central  valley,  where  large  numbers  of  farmworkers  live. 
The  goal  of  the  project  is  to  achieve  a  50%  increase  of  schools  initiating  breakfast  food 
programs  in  the  eight  counties  targeted. 


We  appreciate  your  thoughtful  consideration  in  establishing  an  appropriate  funding  level  for 
CFNP  so  that  we  can  effectively  reduce  or  eliminate  childhood  hunger  in  our  country. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  INTERNAL  MEDICINE 
TO  THE 

LABOR-HHS-EDUCATION  SUBCOMMITTEE 

HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  MEDICARE  CONTRACTOR  BUDGET 

The  American  Society  of  Internal  Medicine  appreciates  the  opportunity  to  share  with  you  our  views 
on  why  additional  funds  need  to  be  added  to  the  Administration's  proposed  contractor  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1992. 

ASIM  represents  over  25,000  practicing  internists  in  all  50  states,  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
Puerto  Rico.  A  major  effort  with  which  ASIM  has  been  involved  is  the  reform  of  Medicare's 
physician  payment  system  to  recognize  more  equitably  those  evaluation  and  management 
services  provided  by  primary  care  physicians  such  as  internists.  On  January  1, 1992,  the  most 
significant  change  in  Medicare's  payments  to  physicians  since  the  program's  inception  will  begin. 
Using  a  resource  based  relative  value  scale,  or  RBRVS,  Medicare  will  pay  physicians  according  to 
the  work  effort  and  intensity  of  the  resources  they  devote  to  providing  health  care  services.  This 
is  meant  to  improve  payments  for  cognitive  medical  services  such  as  are  provided  by  primary 
care  physicians  relative  to  payments  for  procedural  services.  As  the  major  proponent  of  the 
RBRVS,  ASIM  is  extremely  concerned  about  any  policy  initiatives  that  affect  its  implementation. 

ASIM  also  launched  an  effort  last  year  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  public  and  policymakers  the 
burdens  imposed  on  patients  and  physicians  by  increasing  oiles  and  regulations  in  Medicare  and 
other  health  care  programs.  Many  of  these  problems  were  identified  in  a  paper  ASIM  issued  last 
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fall  titled  The  Hassle  Factor  America's  Health  Care  System  Stranalina  in  Red  Tape,  which  offered 
recommendations  for  reducing  unnecessary  paperwork  and  improving  administrative  efficiency  in 
the  administration  of  health  care  programs. 

Medicare  contracts  with  insurance  carriers  around  the  nation  to  process  and  pay  claims  for 
hospital  and  physician  services  to  Medicare  beneficiaries.  These  carriers  are  also  required  to 
review  claims  for  medical  necessity,  conduct  hearings  on  denied  claims,  and  respond  to  F>atient 
and  'provider'  questions.  The  hearing  processes  and  t>eneficiaiy/provider  services  are  paiticularty 
important  in  explaining  Medicare's  many  complex  rules  and  provide  physicians  and  patients  with 
a  degree  of  due  process  when  confronted  with  unreasonable  carrier  decisions.  Recent  omnibus 
budget  measures  have  also  asked  carriers  to  take  on  additional  responsibilities  in  anticipation  of 
the  implementation  of  physician  payment  reform. 

The  Administration  has  asked  for  an  overall  contractor  operating  budget  for  fiscal  year  1992  of 
$1.46  billion  which  is  $37  million  less  than  the  FY  1991  funding  level.  Nevertheless,  ASIM  is 
pleased  ttiat  the  total  sunount  for  daims  processing  has  increased  by  over  1 1  percent,  from  $815 
in  FY  1991  to  $909  million  in  FY  1992.  Medicare  faced  a  shortage  in  administrative  funds  this  year 
which  would  have  caused  delays  of  60  days  or  more  in  payment  of  cl£ums.  This  would  have 
imposed  a  terrible  financial  burden  on  beneficiaries  and  physicians.  Thanks  to  pressure  from 
Congress,  0MB  released  $75  million  from  the  contractor  contingency  fund  to  prevent  this  from 
happening.  We  are  hopeful  that  this  1992  funding  level  will  be  sufficient  to  avoid  future  threats  of 
claims  payment  delays. 

However,  ASIM  is  extremely  troubled  that  the  Administration's  contractor  budget  calls  for  severe 
cuts  in  beneficiary  and  provider  sennces.  Funding  for  appeal  hearings  has  been  slashed  over  60 
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percent,  from  $75  million  to  $28  million  and  money  dedicated  to  beneficiary  communications  and 
provider  relations  has  been  cut  57  percent,  from  $144  million  to  $72  million.  However,  as  the  Blue 
Cross  and  Blue  Shield  Association  has  recommended,  at  least  $120  million  more  is  needed  to 
restore  the  cuts  proposed  in  the  Administration's  budget  while  an  additional  $105  million  will  be 
necessary  to  respond  to  their  additional  responsibilities  arising  in  1992  and  beyond.  While 
recognizing  the  budgetary  limitations  under  which  Congress  is  operating,  we  nevertheless  feel  this 
is  important  in  order  to  ensure  continued  patient  and  physician  support  for  the  Medicare  program 
and  proper  implementation  of  physician  payment  refonn. 

On  March  7,  1991,  before  this  subcommittee,  the  Administrator  of  the  Health  Care  Financing 
Administration,  Gail  Wilensky,  PhD,  stated  that  this  level  of  funding  would  result  in  delays  of  250 
days  or  longer  for  carrier  hearings  and  reconsiderations  of  claims  appeals.  Thus,  a  beneficiary  or 
physician  who  disagrees  with  a  carrier's  rejection  of  a  claim  will  have  to  wait  almost  nine  months 
to  contest  that  denial.  It  is  estimated  that  earners  will  receive  over  10  million  requests  for  hearings 
on  disputed  claims  next  year.  Under  the  present  funding  formula,  only  3.3  million  hearings  will  be 
possible.  The  rest  will  be  'backlogged.'  Because  the  majority  of  reconsiderations  and  hearings 
are  the  result  of  'provider'  appeals,  this  burden  will  fall  largely  on  physicians.  However, 
physicians  appeal  these  claims  denials  because  they  believe  the  patient  was  entitled  to  those 
benefits.  Many  initial  denials  are  reversed  on  reconsideration.  A  nine  month  wait  to  have  a  claim 
rejection  overturned  means  some  patients  will  have  to  wait  that  long  to  get  reimbursed  for  a  claim 
that  should  have  been  paid  in  the  first  place.  Finally,  if  physicians  are  denied  reimbursement  for 
nine  months  or  longer  because  legitimate  claims  for  services  are  being  rejected  it  will  only 
reinforce  their  growing  cynicism  about  the  Medicare  program. 
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Dr.  Wilensky  also  predicted  that  carriers  will  be  able  to  answer  fewer  than  one-third  of  the 
inquiries  posed  to  them.  Using  the  57  percent  reduction  figure,  this  means  that,  of  the  estimated 
30.4  million  inquiries  carriers  will  receive  in  1992,  only  8.6  million  inquiries  will  be  handled.  What 
happens  to  the  other  21 .8  million  inquiries? 

A  growing  elderty  population  coupled  with  the  new  legal  requirement  that  physicians  submit  all 
Medicare  claims  for  beneficiaries  means  there  will  be  more  Medicare  claims  submitted  next  year 
than  this  -  approximately  77  million  more.  As  the  number  of  claims  increases,  so  too  do  the 
number  of  disputed  carrier  decisions  and  inquiries.  Based  on  letters  and  calls  from  members, 
ASIM  finds  that  physicians  already  have  great  difficulty  in  reaching  the  carrier  by  telephone  and 
seldom  have  letters  answered  in  a  timely  fashion.  We  expect  this  situation  to  get  worse  should 
the  budget  figures  stand  as  proposed.  Contractors  are  already  taking  actions  in  anticipation  of 
cutbacks,  such  as  the  announcement  by  the  Rhode  Island  carrier  that  physicians  will  now  be 
limited  to  five  questions  per  call  or  letter. 

Other  carriers,  such  as  the  one  In  Texas,  have  taken  an  "entrepreneurial"  approach  to  make  up  for 
insufficient  funding.  Instead  of  limiting  inquiries  from  physicians,  they  instituted  a  fee-per-call,  or 
900,  telephone  number.  Thus,  In  order  to  get  necessary  Information  about  Medicare  coverage 
and  claims  payment  policy,  physicians  would  not  only  have  to  pay  the  long  distance  charge,  they 
would  have  to  pay  the  fee  that  goes  along  with  the  900  number.  Although  objections  may  have 
caused  the  carrier  to  reconsider  this  action,  HCFA  may  be  contemplating  proposed  legislation  to 
require  imposition  of  900  telephone  numbers  for  earners  nationwide.  This  would  hurt  both 
physicians  and  patients.  As  one  mral  Texas  doctor  told  ASIM  after  the  Texas  carrier  announced 
its  new  policy,  many  physicians  call  the  earner  on  behalf  of  patients  who  speak  little  English  or 
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are  hard  of  hearing.  They  would  no  longer  be  able  to  afford  to  do  so  if  such  fee-per-call  services 
are  implemented. 

ASIM  also  disputes  HCFA's  belief  that  many  of  these  inquiries  can  be  handled  by  recorded 
telephone  messages.  Physicians  call  carriers  because  they  receive  incorrect  fee  information 
specific  to  that  individual  physician.  They  want  to  know  why  a  particular  service  was  paid  for  last 
month  but  Is  being  denied  this  month  or  why  the  carrier  denied  their  hospital  visit  to  Mrs.  Jones 
who  has  chronic  obstructive  pulmonary  disease,  renal  failure  and  anemia  and  required  careful 
monitoring  after  a  recent  coronary  artery  bypass  grafting.  These  questions  do  not  lend 
themselves  to,  as  Dr.  Wilensky  put  it  in  her  testimony,  'computerized  audio  response  units.' 

We  are  paiticulariy  concerned  about  how  contractor  funding  affects  the  implementation  of 
physician  payment  reform,  which  has  already  begun  in  anticipation  of  January  1,  1992.  Changes 
in  payment  brought  about  by  the  geographic  practice  cost  indices,  relative  value  units  for  work 
and  overhead,  coding  revisions  and  other  elements  of  the  fee  schedule  are  certain  to  prompt 
many  millions  more  inquiries  to  the  earners.  Some  of  these  questions  could  be  alleviated  through 
intensive  provider  education  and  training  programs  that  HCFA  has  directed  the  carriers  to 
undertake.  However,  the  budget  not  only  cuts  by  $1  million  the  professional  relations  category 
which  funds  those  tasks  but  it  pits  the  ongoing  daims  processing  obligations  of  carriers  against 
their  other  important  beneficiary  and  physician  services.  If  carriers  do  have  to  shift  funds  to 
contend  with  added  demands  resulting  from  payment  reform,  they  are  likely  to  shortchange  claims 
processing  and  we  will  be  back  to  the  problem  we  faced  this  year.  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield 
Association  of  America  is  predicting  12  million  more  inquiries  in  1992  than  the  30  million  projected 
by  the  Administration.  Thus,  some  33  million  inquiries,  many  of  which  will  concern  changes 
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resulting  from  payment  refomi,  will  go  unanswered.  Physician  confidence  in  and  support  for 
payment  reform  specifically  and  ttie  Medicare  program  in  general  would  be  seriously  eroded. 

ASIM  urges  this  committee  to  give  careful  consideration  to  the  needs  of  Medicare  contractors 
t}ecause,  ultimately,  their  operations  affect  the  way  physicians  and  beneficiaries  view  the 
Medicare  program.  Over  the  years.  Congress  has  enacted  laws  requiring  faster  processing  of 
claims,  enhanced  services  to  patients  and  physicians,  expedited  appeals  procedures  and  other 
administrative  requirements.  These  mandates  are  seriously  undemiined  if  carriers  are  not  given 
the  financial  resources  to  carry  them  out.  If  indeed  carriers  come  to  view  Medicare  as  a  second- 
rate  program,  they  will  devote  less  time  and  attention  to  ensuring  that  it  functions  smoothly.  This 
will  adversely  affect  how  the  carriers  treat  physicians'  Medicare  claims  and  respond  to  patient 
inquiries,  causing  physicians  and  beneficiaries  to  view  Medicare  less  favorably. 

To  summarize,  Mr.  Chainnan  and  committee  members,  if  these  cuts  in  Medicare  contractor 
funding  are  not  averted,  the  lil<ely  effect  will  be  (1 )  substantial  delays  in  the  appeal  of  improperty 
rejected  claims,  (2)  increased  out-of-pocket  expenses  to  patients  and  increased  physician 
financial  liabilrty  for  improperty  denied  claims  while  they  seek  reconsideration  by  the  earner,  (3)  an 
inaease  in  the  "hassle  factor"  as  patients  and  physicians  find  it  more  difficult  to  reach  the  carrier 
to  get  answers  to  their  individual  questions,  (4)  the  undermining  of  Congressional  intent  to 
improve  the  administratk)n  of  Medicare,  (5)  erosion  of  physician  confidence  and  trust  in  the 
federal  government  to  implement  physician  payment  refonn  property,  (6)  greater  patient 
dissatisfaction  with  Medicare  as  their  out-of-pocket  expenses  grow  and  it  takes  longer  and  longer 
to  get  information  they  need  from  Medicare,  and  (7)  greater  physician  dissatisfaction  with  the 
program  which  may  lead  some  physicians  to  limit  their  Medicare  patient  caseloads  and 
exacerbate  shortages  of  primary  care  physicians  available  to  beneficiaries. 
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The  Lupus  Foundation  of  America,  Inc.    (LFA) ,  a  national 
voluntary  health  agency,  represents  those  with  lupus,  their 
families,  friends,  and  concerned  others.     We  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  submit  this  testimony  for  FY  1992 
appropriations  for  the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis, 
Musculoskeletal  and  Skin  Diseases  (NIAMS) .     The  LFA  deeply 
appreciates  the  past  support  that  has  been  given  by  Congress 
to  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  (NIH) .     This  continued 
commitment  to  biomedical  research  has  drastically  reduced  the 
high  mortality  rate  of  those  with  lupus.     Now,  with  earlier 
diagnosis  and  more  effective  treatments,  most  patients  are 
leading  longer  and  more  productive  lives. 

NIAMS  research  is  of  critical  importance  to  lupus  patients. 
Eighty  percent  of  lupus  research  is  conducted  through  NIAMS. 
We  are,  therefore,  respectfully  submitting  to  Congress  a 
request  that  the  NIAMS  budget  be  increased  by  $47  million. 

There  are  two  major  forms  of  lupus.     Discoid  lupus  affects 
only  the  skin,  causing  a  rash  and  lesions  most  often  found 
across  the  face  and  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body.  Systemic 
lupus  erythematosus  (SLE,  or  lupus,)   is  a  chronic  autoimmune 
disease.     Instead  of  serving  its  normal  protective  function, 
the  immune  system  forms  antibodies  that  attack  healthy 
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tissues  and  organs,  in  effect  causing  the  body  to  become 
allergic  to  itself.     Systemic  lupus  can  attack  any  organ  of 
the  body  or  system,  including  the  joints,  kidneys,  brain, 
heart  and  lungs.     This  more  severe  form  can  be  life- 
threatening. 

It  is  estimated  that  as  many  as  half  a  million  Americans 
suffer  from  one  or  the  other  type  of  lupus,  making  it  more 
common  than  leukemia,  muscular  dystrophy,  or  multiple 
sclerosis.    Lupus  affects  women  nine  times  more  often  than 
men,  with  the  onset  most  often  in  their  20 's  to  30 's  when 
they  are  in  their  most  productive  years.     The  incidence  of 
lupus  is  three  times  more  prevalent  in  Blacks,  Hispanics, 
some  Asian  groups  and  certain  American  Indian  tribes. 

In  the  past  Congressional  support  has  been  an  important 
factor  in  providing  funds  to  help  NIAMS  make  important 
medical  breakthroughs.     For  example,  NIAMS  is  discovering 
mechanisms  by  which  estrogen  prevents  bone  loss.     In  addition 
it  has  discovered  new  laboratory  markers  for  disease  of  the 
brain  in  patients  with  lupus.    NIAMS  research  has  also 
isolated  the  genetic  defect  in  muscular  dystrophy.     While  all 
of  these  discoveries  are  extremely  important,  it  is  now 
crucial  that  they  be  developed  further.    Without  the 
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necessary  funds,  NIAMS  will  not  be  able  to  put  these 
meaningful  discoveries  into  practical  use. 

With  the  addition  of  $47  million  to  the  NIAMS  budget,  NIAMS 
would  be  able  to  increase  funding  from  27%  to  3  3%  of  approved 
grants.     It  could  bring  up  its  number  of  total  researchers  to 
328,  any  one  of  whom  could  make  the  breakthroughs  necessary 
to  combat  the  devastating  diseases  that  effect  Americans  each 
day.     In  addition,  four  additional  research  centers  could  be 
funded.     All  of  these  things  are  necessary  for  a 
comprehensive  approach  to  combatting  disease. 

In  times  of  fiscal  crisis,   it  is  particularly  important  to 
look  at  cost  effectiveness.     The  economic  cost  for  arthritis, 
musculoskeletal  and  skin  diseases  is  well  over  $100  billion 
per  year.     Many  people  who  have  been  disabled  by  disease  are 
unable  to  be  productive  members  of  the  work  force.     Now  there 
are  new  and  more  immediate  problems  that  must  be  dealt  with. 
In  the  last  few  years  there  have  been  enormous  gains  in  the 
field  of  immunology  and  autoimmunity.     By  helping  to  give 
patients  longer  lives,  treatment  often  creates  problems  of 
its  own.     Immunosuppressive  drugs  can  encourage  osteoporosis, 
chronic  ulcers  and  infections  so  serious  that  hospitalization 
is  required.     These  problems  add  an  unnecessary  financial 
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strain.     Now  that  such  immense  gains  have  been  made  in  the 
treatment  of  disease,   it  is  crucial  that  the  necessary- 
additional  funding  is  provided  so  that  NIAMS  can  continue  to 
offer  hope  to  those  still  in  need.     It  would  be  wasteful  not 
to  build  on  what  has  already  been  done. 

People  with  lupus  and  their  families  look  with  hope  to  the 
biomedical  research  currently  underway  and  that  which  is 
projected  for  the  future.     For  them,  solving  the  mysteries  of 
lupus  depends  on  identifying  the  hard  scientific  facts  of 
cause,  control,  cure,  and  ultimately,  prevention  of  lupus. 
This  request  is  made  not  only  for  humanitarian  reasons,  but 
also  because  of  the  socioeconomic  impact  of  this  chronic, 
debilitating  disease.     All  of  us  with  lupus  are  looking  to 
Congress  to  help  us  continue  to  be  active  and  productive 
members  of  society.     Your  help  has  never  been  needed  more. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Subcommittee  members: 

I  am  Diane  Williams,  and  I  suffer  from  the  disease  sclero- 
derma.    As  a  patient  and  the  Founder  of  the  United  Scleroderma 
Foundation  (USF),  I  am -grateful  to  represent  all  scleroderma 
patients  through  this  written  testimony  supporting  the  NIAMS 
Coalition  proposal  that  Congress  increase  the  NIAMS  budget  by  $47 
million  over  the  President's  FY  92  Budget. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  as  a  23  year-old  wife  and  mother  of 
three  beautiful  children,  a  fatal  disease  was  the  farthest  thing 
from  my  mind  and  my  cosmetology  career  was  off  to  a  wonderful 
start.     I  then  began  to  suffer  for  the  next  two  years  from  ex- 
treme weight  loss,  hair  loss,  skin  tightness,  itching  and  swell- 
ing, swallowing  difficulties  and  choking,  had  carpal  tunnel 
surgery  and  was  told  to  seek  a  psychiatrist — all  before  being 
correctly  diagnosed  with  scleroderma. 

I  knew  of  no  other  person  with  this  disease  and  felt  thor- 
oughly isolated  and  alone.     My  husband  was  told  I'd  be  dead 
within  six  months.     Even  in  the  medical  community,  knowledge  was 
lacking. 

After  dealing  with  my  depression  and  fears,  the  frustration 
of  there  being  no  scleroderma  literature  for  the  lay  person  and 
the  fact  that  my  crippled  hands,  overwhelming  fatigue,  itching, 
joint  pain  and  muscle  weakness  was  ending  my  cosmetology  career, 
I  decided  to  do  something  about  it.     I  went  public. 

My  cause  became  the  formation  of  an  organization  where 
others  could  turn  for  the  education,  support  and  understanding 
that  I  couldn't  find  as  a  newly  diagnosed  patient.     Public  aware- 
ness and  the  funding  of  much  needed  research  became  USF's  two 
other  goals.     Along  with  the  formation  of  the  USF  I  also  found 
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out  that  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  patients  out  there, 
and  I  was  not  alone  as  suspected.     I  now  consider  them  as 
friends.     I  can  personally  attest  to  patients'  comfort  and  relief 
upon  finding  someone  who  understands  their  dreadful  experiences 
and  can  send  them  written  materials  and  newsletters  so  they  can 
better  comprehend  and  explain  the  disease  to  their  family  and 
friends . 

Scleroderma  literally  means  "hard  skin",  but  its  many  and 
varied  symptoms  can  affect  the  entire  body.     The  localized  form, 
occurring  mostly  in  children,  affects  the  skin  and  underlying 
tissue  and  bone;  while  the  systemic  form  also  affects  internal 
organs.     The  face  draws  tight  giving  a  mask-like  effect.  Oral 
hygiene  becomes  a  serious  problem  as  the  mouth  shrinks  and  will 
not  open  or  close  properly.     Skin  on  the  hands  also  tightens  with 
resulting  crippling,  and  patients  are  very  prone  to  infections. 
Circulation  is  impaired  and  cold  or  stress  brings  on  a  spasm  of 
color  changes  and  pain  in  the  extremities.     Ulcerations  occur  on 
the  fingers  and  are  difficult  to  heal,  while  other  infections  are 
caused  by  a  buildup  of  calcium  protruding  through  the  skin.  Fear 
of  gangrene  and  amputation  is  a  continual  worry. 

Many  of  these  symptoms  make  it  impossible  for  these  people 
to  continue  in  their  jobs. 

Prognosis  is  difficult  in  most  cases,  and  patients  are 
confronted  with  fear  of  the  unknown.  A  major  factor  in  the 
treatment  of  scleroderma  is  emotional  support. 

Scleroderma  is  a  debilitating  and  devastating  disease! 
Symptoms  can  vary  in  intensity  in  a  short  time;  and  severe  inter- 
nal problems  involving  heart,  lungs,  gastrointestinal  tract  or 
kidneys  require  extreme  measures  like  oxygen,  tube  feeding  or 
dialysis.     Thirty  percent  of  patients  have  a  rapid  progression 
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and  die  within  the  first  three  years. 

It  is  with  great  sadness  over  the  loss  of  so  many  "sclero- 
derma friends"  that  we  appeal  to  you  for  help  in  conquering  this 
disease.     The  United  Scleroderma  Foundation  observed  the  awaken- 
ing of  interest  in  scleroderma  research  and  has  seen  it  increase 
during  our  short  existence  to  include  the  following  significant 
research  discoveries: 

*  an  animal  model,  the  tight-skin  mouse,  for  studying  the 
increased  accumulation  of  collagen  in  the  skin 

*  nailfold  capillary  changes  which  may  provide  early 
diagnosis  and  prognosis  as  well  as  indicate  possible 
lung  involvement 

*  an  inbred  scleroderma  chicken  model 

*  new  developments  and  understanding  of  scleroderma 
kidney,  which  up  until  recently  has  been  the  number  one 
killer  of  scleroderma  patients 

*  molecular  studies  are  increasing  the  understanding  of 
the  control  of  collagen  synthesis 

*  gene  studies  have  been  performed  which  serve  as  markers  in 
autoimmune  diseases  like  scleroderma.     Understanding  the 
mechanisms  underlying  the  formation  of  certain  autoanti- 
bodies is  important  in  understanding  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  these  diseases 

We  appreciate  the  monies  received  in  past  years  through  your 
efforts,  but  we  strongly  urge  that  NIAMS  receive  the  $47  million 
increase  which  would  allow  this  Institute  to  fund  33%  of  its 
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approved  grants,  train  additional  researchers,  fund  additional 
skin  disease  research  centers,  support  urgently  needed  clinical 
trials,  and  increase  the  intramural  research  program  by  $21.2 
million . 

Lay  organizations  have  supported  over  3/4  of  a  million  dol- 
lars in  scleroderma  research  last  year  alone.     Our  funds  will 
continue  to  increase  as  must  those  to  NIH. 

We  must  not  let  approved  NIAMS  research  grants  go  unfunded. 
We  must  not  let  well-trained  productive  investigators  close  their 
laboratories  and  not  achieve  their  objectives.     And  we  must  not 
let  young,  brilliant  researchers  with  obvious  talent  find  other 
careers  or  go  into  private  practice.     We  must  continue  to  gain 
new  insights  into  the  relationship  between  the  blood  vessel 
pathology  and  the  connective  tissue  overgrowth  that  occurs  in 
scleroderma,  and  we  must  continue  to  explain  the  role  of  the 
immune  system. 

As  a  proud  grandmother  now  to  three-year-old  Jordon  and 
four-year-old  Brittany  Williams,  I  have  outlived  my  original 
prognosis  and  have  also  realized  a  good  portion  of  my  dreams  and 
goals.     Your  continued  support  by  providing  additional  funding 
for  NIAMS  would  keep  the  momentum  going  and  not  let  the  opportu- 
nities for  a  future  free  of  scleroderma  fade  away. 

Thank  you,  again,     on  behalf  of  all  scleroderma  patients, 
and  the  Coalition  of  Patient  Advocates  for  Skin  Disease  Research 
of  which  we  are  also  members,  for  allowing  me  time  to  present 
these  important  issues. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

On  behalf  of  the  Scleroderma  Research  Foundation,  I  wish  to  express  our  appreciation 
for  this  opportunity  to  submit  a  statement  to  the  Committee  concerning  the  funding  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis.  Musculoskeletal  and  Skin  Diseases  (NIAMS)  of  the 
National  institutes  of  Health.  In  support  of  the  NIAMS  Coalition  proposal,  we 
respectfully  urge  Congress  to  increase  the  NIAMS  budget  by  $47  million  over  the 
President's  FY'92  budget  allocation.  Too  many  Americans  are  suffering  and  dying 
from  diseases  that  could  be  prevented  or  cured.  Increased  funding  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  needs  of  science  or  opportunities  for  discoveries  in  a  wide  field  of  research 
enterprises.  We  need  to  strengthen  research  and  its  application  to  improve  the  health 
and  well-being  of  the  American  people.  The  positive  steps  taken  by  Congress  today 
can  save  lives  tomorrow. 

I  was  diagnosed  with  scleroderma  in  1982,  after  a  year  and  a  half  of  misdiagnoses, 
and  deteriorating  health.  I  was  told  that  only  35%  of  the  patients  with  diffuse 
scleroderma  survive  past  seven  years.  Scleroderma  is  hallmarked  by  a  hardening 
and  scarring  of  the  skin  and  internal  organs.  An  autoimmune  disease  affecting  the 
connective  tissues,  which  provide  the  structural  framework  of  the  skin  and  vital  organs, 
it  causes  the  rampant  overproduction  of  collagen,  and  thus  fibrotic  changes  in  various 
vital  organs  and  tissues  throughout  the  body.  Working  cells  are  replaced  with  "scar" 
tissue  --  causing  tissue  to  become  inelastic  and  immobile;  victims  become  disfigured. 
Severe  vascular  injury  caused  by  the  scleroderma  produces  changes  in  the  blood 
vessels  supplying  such  internal  organs  as  the  lungs,  heart,  intestines  and  kidneys. 

Day-to-day  life  is  very  painful  with  scleroderma.  My  skin  is  so  tight,  my  lips  do  not 
close.  I  have  difficulty  swallowing,  and  can  barely  open  my  mouth  wide  enough  to 
brush  my  teeth.  I  am  constantly  cold  and  my  fingers  are  white  from  lack  of  circulation,  I 
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wear  gloves  year-round  in  southern  California.  I  have  only  50%  lung  capacity,  so 
cannot  take  my  children  for  walks  or  use  stairs  to  reach  my  third  floor  office.  My  eyelids 
do  not  close  completely  when  I  sleep.  My  hands  have  curled  up  into  claw-like 
appendages  that  prevent  me  from  buttoning  my  clothes  or  use  a  car  key  without  a 
large  handle  fashioned  to  it.  I  cannot  lift  my  baby,  or  run  and  play  with  my  son.  At  37, 1 
can  barely  bend  and  touch  my  knees.  I  was  once  a  competitive  ice  skater,  but  I  now 
have  to  do  stretching  exercises  just  to  stay  mobile. 

I  don't  know  how  much  time  I  have  left  before  I  die,  I  have  heavy  internal  involvement 
of  the  disease.  But  I  often  ask  myself  what  I  can  do  in  this  time  left  to  make  a 
difference.  That  is  why  I  submit  this  testimony.  This  is  a  fatal  disease  and  it  does  need 
to  be  addressed  by  the  Federal  Government.  Scleroderma  is  vastly  underfunded, 
more  dollars  must  be  spent  to  find  a  cure.  This  year  only  $2.6  million  dollars  (out  of  a 
NIAMS  budget  of  $193.2  million)  is  earmarked  for  scleroderma.  This  is  the  least  that  is 
budgeted  for  any  disease  research  NIAMS  funds  (except  for  AIDS  which  has  major 
funding  from  other  Institutes).  This  is  just  not  enough,  considering  that  it  is  no  less 
prevalent  than  many  other  diseases  under  the  NIAMS  umbrella. 

Over  300,000  Americans  suffer  from  this  chronic,  degenerative  disease.  The 
Scleroderma  Research  Foundation  was  founded  to  privately  fund  research  and 
promote  awareness  of  scleroderma.  We  are  not  a  patient  support  group,  but  I  receive 
calls  and  letters  from  people  with  scleroderma  daily.  What  can  I  say  to  the  young 
woman  from  Florida  in  her  twenties  who  has  just  been  told  by  her  doctor  she  has 
scleroderma,  there  is  no  treatment  and  she  probably  only  has  two  years  to  live?  She 
holds  her  baby  and  cries  into  the  telephone,  wanting  desperately  for  someone  to  tell 
her  her  doctor  is  wrong.  All  I  can  do  is  tell  her  to  hold  on  to  life,  enjoy  her  children  and 
that  there  are  people  working  to  find  treatments  and  a  cure  for  her.  And  what  about  the 
eighteen  year  old  girl  from  Nevada  who  has  been  battling  this  disease  for  five  years. 
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and  is  now  wondering  if  anyone  will  ever  want  to  marry  her?  And  why  is  a  double  lung 
transplant  the  only  alternative  for  the  wonderful  woman  up  north  who  has  devoted  her 
life  to  fundraising  for  medical  research  --  she  has  only  had  scleroderma  two  years. 
Why  can't  we  cure  these  people? 

With  the  support  of  Congress,  I  have  every  confidence  that  scientists  will  someday  find 
a  cure  for  scleroderma.  Research  under  the  auspices  of  NIAMS  has  made  significant 
discoveries  in  many  areas: 

1 .  Studies  are  showing  a  correlation  of  changes  in  the  fingernail  to  lung 
failure. 

2.  Molecular  studies  are  increasing  the  understanding  of  the  control  of 
collagen  synthesis  and  its  alterations  in  various  disease  states. 

3.  There  are  new  developments  and  understanding  of  renal 
scleroderma,  further  study  could  eliminate  this  number  one  killer  of 
scleroderma  patients. 

4.  Research  is  being  conducted  on  the  lining  of  the  blood  vessels  and 
their  constriction,  preventing  this  could  eliminate  gangrene  and  loss 
of  fingers. 

5.  Genes  for  several  body  constituents  that  serve  as  targets  In 
autoimmune  diseases  (ie.  scleroderma)  have  been  isolated, 
sequenced,  and  expressed  in  bacteria.  For  some  antigens, 
localization  of  sites  recognized  by  auto-antibodies  has  been 
achieved.  These  results  contribute  significantly  to  understanding 
mechanisms  underlying  the  formation  of  certain  autoantibodies  felt  to 
be  important  in  the  pathogenesis  of  these  diseases. 

6.  Scientists  have  now  simulated  the  disease  In  mice  and  are  studying 
these  "tight  skin  mouse"  models. 
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These  are  significant  advances  that  provide  us  with  opportunities  for  the  future.  But 
without  growth  and  increased  funding,  these  will  pass  unfulfilled  and  a  cure  for 
scleroderma  will  not  be  found.  We  must  continue  to  build  on  this  strong  foundation  we 
have  created.  A  cure  for  scleroderma  is  a  realizable  goal  --  but  it  demands  a 
dedicated  effort  --  financial  support  by  Congress  and  an  increased  research  budget  at 
NIAMS  and  all  the  NIH. 

The  Federal  Government  in  FY'89  spent  22  times  more  on  health-care  costs  than  on 
all  NIH  research.  The  total  U.S.  health-care  bill  amounted  to  more  than  $604  billion. 
The  Federal  government's  share  of  that  total  (mostly  Medicare  and  Medicaid)  was 
$158  billion.  The  NIH  budget  for  the  same  period  was  only  $7.2  billion.  Over  a  billion 
dollars  a  day  is  spent  on  health  care  -  over  11%  of  our  GNPI  The  cost  to  American 
business  is  26%  of  corporate  earnings!  Meanwhile,  the  percentage  of  overall  health- 
care dollars  devoted  to  medical  research  has  been  declining  steadily  for  20  years. 
We  must  stop  this  trend.  That  we  spend  heavily  on  health  is  not  at  issue,  whether  we 
spend  wisely  is.  We  need  cures,  we  cannot  continue  supporting  the  escalating  cost  of 
health  care  -  especially  at  the  cost  of  elimunating  the  need  for  that  care. 

NIAMS  is  responsible  for  research  related  to  hundreds  of  disorders,  frequently  chronic 
and  associated  with  reduced  lifespan,  afflicting  millions  of  Americans  and  costing 
many  billions  of  dollars  annually.  It  is  distressing  to  realize  that  worthy  research 
proposals  are  going  unsupported  -  over  83%  of  approved  NIAMS  research  grants  go 
unfunded;  well-trained,  productive  investigators  are  disbanding  their  laboratories  for 
lack  of  funding;  young  researchers  with  obvious  talent  are  finding  careers  in  other 
fields  or  in  private  medical  practice;  investigators  fortunate  enough  to  have  funding  are 
suffering  substantial  budget  cuts,  often  precluding  them  from  achieving  their 
objectives;  equipment  and  facilities  are  becoming  obsolete  throughout  the  nation. 
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Once  lost,  the  intellectual  vitality  of  the  biomedical  research  community  will  be 
Irreparably  damaged  and  may  never  be  regained.  Without  a  strong  investment  in  the 
future,  leadership  in  achieving  the  economic  benefits  of  biomedical  research  will  be 
lost  to  other  nations,  and  with  dire  consequences  to  this  Nation.  The  health  of  the 
American  people  will  be  affected  adversely. 

We  are  on  the  threshold  of  enormous  benefits.  The  basic  investment  has  been  made. 
The  foundation  is  in  place.  The  momentum  must  not  falter.  We  cannot  afford  to  let  the 
opportunities  fade  away. 

The  $47  million  increase  over  the  President's  budget  would  allow  NIAMS  to  fund  33% 
of  its  approved  grants,  train  additional  researchers,  support  urgently  needed  clinical 
trials,  and  increase  the  intramural  research  program  to  $21.2  million.  Without  this 
increase  there  will  be  little,  if  any,  growth  of  this  Institute.  It  is  particularly  important  that 
in  FY*92,  NIAMS  establish  two  additional  skin  disease  research  centers  --  one  on 
scleroderma  and  one  focusing  on  connective  tissue  biology. 

I  urge  the  Committee  to  provide  additional  funding  for  NIAMS  and  require  NIAMS  to 
increase  its  research  on  scleroderma.  Everyday  I  am  thankful  for  the  progress  I  see 
being  made,  and  everyday  I  am  hopeful  for  the  future. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

On  behalf  of  the  National  Congenital  Port-Wine  Stain  Foundation 
(NCP-WSF.)  I  would  like  to  thank  the  committe  for  the  increases  in  funding 
during  this  last  year  and  for  including  this  written  record  as  part  of 
its'  testimony. 

The  port-wine  stain,  or  nevus  flammeus,  is  a  congenital  malformation 
of  the  blood  vessels  that  presents  from  the  first  month  of  embryological 
life.    Most  appear  on  the  face,  but  can  occur  anywhere  on  the  body, 
classically  being  pink  to  purple  in  color,  with  no  definite  boundries. 

Each  year  an  estimated  five  in  one  thousand  children  born  are 
afflicted  with  the  port-wine    stain:    five  percent  have  associated  glaucoma, 
mental  retardation,  and  uncontrolled  seizures  due  to  involvement  of  the 
central  nervous  system  which  is  called  Sturge-Weber  Syndrome,  Klippel- 
Trenaunay-Weber  another  associated  syndrome,  involves  deeper  blood  vessels, 
muscle  and  bone,  resulting  in  enlargement  and  deformity  of  the  involved 
limb.    Port-wine  stains  tend  to  darken  with  age  becoming  raised  and 
thickened  adding  deformity  to  the  skin  surface,  leading  to  profuse  bleeding 
following  even  minor  trauma. 

The  millions  of  Americans  afflicted  with  the  port-wine  stain  will 
testify  to  the  fact  that  this  is  not  just  a  birthmark.    This  is  not  just 
a  cosmetic  problem.    This  is  truly  an  affliction  that  scars  psychologically, 
developementally,  socially  and  vocationally.    Personality  development  can 
be  adversely  influenced  due  to  the  emotional  trauma  caused  by  those  ignorant 
to  the  real  cause  of  the  stain.    Financial  burdens  can  be  endless  with  the 
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need  for  continuous  medical  follow-ups  by  specialists  including  dermatologists, 
opthalmologists ,  and  neurologists.    Employment  opportunities  can  be  affected: 
though  not  legal;  in  this  real  world  we  all  know  appearance  counts. 

Three  years  ago  my  family  became  on  of  those  affected  by  the  port-wine 
stain.    My  son,  Michael  Scott,  was  born  with  a  port-wine  stain  covering  the 
right  side  of  his  face  from  the  tip  of  his  lip  to  the  hairline.    The  shock 
of  my  son's  physical  appearance  was  devastating  but  then  came  the  diagnosis 
of  Sturge-Weber  Syndrome.    Numerous  tests  were  performed  including:  CAT 
scans,  glaucoma  testing,  retinal  exams,  and  neurological  exams.  The 
emotional  rollercoaster  my  family  has  endured  for  the  past  three  years  has 
been  real;  visually,  emotionally,  and  physically.    Each  day  wondering  will 
today  be  the  day  Michael  Scott  is  lost  to  seizures  or  permanent  mental 
impairment.    Due  to  the  lack  of  sufficient  research,  the  outcome  of  my  son's 
physical  and  mental  development  was,  and  still  is  unknown.  Unfortunately 
only  research  can  tell  what  his  prognosis  will  be,  and  the  millions  of 
Americans  afflicted  with  port-wine  stain,    Sturge-Weber,  and  Klippel- 
Trenaunay-Weber  Syndrome. 

The  National  Congenital  Port-Wine  Stain  Foundation  requests  funding  for 
the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis,  Musculoskeletal,  and  Skin  Diseases 
(NIAMS).    NIAMS  has  increased  opportunities  for  skin  disease  research,  and 
must  continue  to  be  funded  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  increasing  patient 
population.    Funding  is  needed  to  seek  new  and  successful  treatment,  educate 
the  professional  and  patient  populations,  and  encourage  support  for  basic 
science  research.    We  urge  this  committee  to  increase  the  NIAMS  budget  by 
47  million  dollars.    This  support  is  urgently  needed  for:  clinical  trials, 
four  additional  research  centers,  training  of  additional  researchers,  and 
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increasing  the  intramural  research  program  21.2  millions  dollars. 

We  must  look  to  the  future  to  protect  scientific  advances,  and  bring 
closer  the  day  when  the  application  of  valuable  research  will  end 
unnecessary  suffering. 

We  thank  Congress  for  its  support  of  biomedical  research  funding. 
We  thank  you  for  consideration  of  our  request  and  hope  you  will  continue 
to  make  investments  in  science. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee,  the 
National  Vitiligo  Foundation  has  been  honored  in  the  past 
to  appear  before  this  committee  along  with  members  of 
several  other  skin  groups  and  we  wish  to  thank  you  for 
that  and  the  opportunity  to  again  offer  testimony  for  your 
consideration.     The  National  Vitiligo  Foundation,  Inc.,  is 
a  non  profit,  charitable  foundation  formed  to  find,  inform 
and  counsel  all  vitiligo  patients  and  their  families;  to 
increase  public  awareness  and  concern  for  patients  within 
the  medical  community  and  to  encourage,  promote  and  fund 
increased  scientific  and  clinical  research  on  the  cause, 
treatment  and  ultimate  cure  of  vitiligo. 

Vitiligo,  a  non-contagious  sometimes  hereditary 
disease  is,  a.  disfiguring  disorder  resulting  in  pigment 
loss  in  the  skin,  appearing  as  white  patches.     Except  for 
a  greater  chance  for  sunburn,  there  is  no  physical  pain. 
But,  as  anyone  who  is  the  least  bit  vain  may  see,  it 
presents  a  most  disfiguring  appearance,  leading  to  extreme 
psychological  and  emotional  problems  for  the  patients, 
including  suicide.     Marriages,  jobs  and  social  activities 
are  extremely  affected  by  the  occurrence  of  Vitiligo.  Two 
years  ago  a  young  soldier  was  discharged  from  the  Army 
because  of  his  Vitiligo,  being  a  socially  unaccepted 
problem.     Children  in  particular  are  subject  to  taunts, 
isolation  .and' being  ostracized  because  of  their  Vitiligo. 
Approximately  50%  of  all  the  patients  have  their  Vitiligo 
before  age  20. 
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The  Vitiligo  patient  faces  a  greater  risk  of  having 
Hyperthyroidism  and  Hypothyroidism,  Pernicious  Anemia, 
Addison's  Disease,  Alopecia  Areata  and  Uveitis.     It  also 
appears  that  some  connection  exists  between  Vitiligo  and 
Melanoma,  the  deadly  form  of  skin  cancer. 

Many  patients  literally  withdraw  from  society,  others 
disguise  their  problem  by  wearing  long  sleeves,  high 
collars,  makeup  and  stains.     Basically,  each  patient  wants 
to  be  just  one  color.    Vitiligo  is  not  life  threatening 
but  is  :  "Life  Altering" . 

Vitiligo  affects  all  races  equally.     It  is,  however, 
more  apparent  in  darker  skin  tones  due  to  the  sharp 
contrast  between  the  white  patches  and  the  pigmented 
areas.     It  is  estimated  that  between  1%  and  2%  of  the 
world's  population  has  Vitiligo,  which  translates  into  2 
1/4  and  4  1/2  million  Americans  having  the  disease. 

Currently,  we  are  examining  information  from  other 
countries,  including  China,  Egypt  and  Cuba.    The  Cuban 
drug  Melagenina  has  received  attention  from  around  the 
world  with  patients  eagerly  traveling  there  at  great 
expense  to  seek  a  cure.     The  drug  is  currently  under 
scrutiny  in  the  USA  but  is  not  yet  approved  for  use  here. 

Two  members  of  our  Medical  Advisory  Board  attended  a 
Melagenina  Vitiligo  Conference  in  Havana,  Cuba  in  June  of 
1989  and  based  on  their  findings  and  given  the  current 
availability  of  research  data  the  drug  does  not  offer  much 
encouragement  for  an  effective  treatment  for  Vitiligo  for 
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most  patients. 

Of  considerable  interest  is  an  herbal  treatment 
offered  by  the  Chinese  Doctor  Jin  Qixiang  in  Bangkok, 
Thailand.     Many  patients  have  trekked  to  Bangkok  to 
receive  the  treatment  with  does  show  promise.  The 
Egyptian  drug  Khellin  was  expected  to  have  been  approved 
by  the  FDA  within  the  last  12  months.     Doctor  Rebat  Haider 
has  done  extensive  research  on  this  drug,  but  final 
approval  is  still  forthcoming. 

Unfortunately,  many  patients  with  Vitiligo  have  been 
told  by  their  doctors  to,  "Just  learn  to  live  with  it". 
This  is  clearly  wrong.     There  is  hope.     There  are  forms  of 
treatment  that  offer  some  success  for  repigmenting .     It  is 
time  consuming,  tedious  and  expensive,  but  to  some,  it  is 
worth  it. 

For  the  most  part,  treatment  has  only  slightly 
improved  over  thousands  of  years.    We  still  rely  mainly  on 
the  psoralen  drugs  which  were  first  used  by  the  Egyptians 
4000  years  ago.     You  can  see  that  we  have  not  come  very 
far.     Research  is  going  on,  thanks  to  this  committee,  but, 
it  is  very  limited  and  much  more  is  needed. 

In  the  past  year  several  important  strides  concerning 
vitiligo  have  been  made  in  research  laboratories  in  the 
United  States.     These  include  the  ability  to  grow 
melanocytes,  the  cells  that  are  necessary  to  produce 
pigment  (the  same  ones  destroyed  in  vitiligo)  from 
normally  pigmented  skin  of  vitiligo  patients.     By  studying 
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these  cells,  a  major  defect  has  been  found  in  protein 
synthesis  inside  then.     This  may  why  they  die  and 
"wither  away"  in  patients  who  have  vitiligo.     Also,  it  has 
been  possible  to  take  these  melanocytes  grown  from 
vitiligo  patients  and  reinject  them  into  vitiligo  areas, 
so  called  melanocyte  "transplants".     A  type  of  mouse  that 
has  vitiligo  has  been  studied  in  detail  and  researchers 
are  closer  to  cloning  the  gene  responsible  for  the 
appearance  of  vitiligo  in  this  mouse.     This  ultimately 
will  help  to  isolate  the  gene  in  patients  with  vitiligo. 
These  are  all  exciting  findings.      But  as  you  are  well 
aware,  laboratory  research  is  expensive  and  time 
consiiming.     Certainly  any  cuts  in  funding  would  be  very 
detrimental  to  these  programs. 

Vitiligo  falls  under  the  National  Institute  of 
Arthritis  and  Musculoskeletal  and  Skin  Disease  designated 
by  Congress  in  1987.    With  the  exception  of  some  very 
small  individual  grants,  only  the  money  budgeted  to  the 
Consortium  of  Yale,  Massachusetts,  Cincinnati  and  Howard 
Universities  is  directed  toward  Vitiligo  research.  We 
support  the  level  of  funding  proposed  for  FY  1992  by  the 
Coalition  of  Voluntary  and  Professional  Associations 
Concerned  with  Programs  of  the  NIAMS  from  which  that  money 
is  derived. 

We  were  most  gratified  by  the  support  Congress  gave  in 
1991.     It  is  most  important  to  point  out  that  the 
cross-over  benefits  of  research  can  often  lead  to 
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discoveries  that  aid  patients  with  diseases  other  than 
that  being  researched.     This  adds  importance  to  the  need 
for  continued  funding  for  research  on  the  many  disease 
problems  of  the  populace. 

We  would  like  to  thank  this  committee  for  its  concern, 
compassion  and  support  of  the  many  skin  disorders  you  have 
so  patiently  evaluated  by  listening  to,  reading  about  and 
observing  the  patients  and  their  needs. 
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STATEMENT  FOR  THE  HEARING  RECORD  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  ARTHRITIS,  MUSCULOSKELETAL 
AND  SKIN  DISEASES 


PRESENTED  TO  THE  HOUSE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  LABOR, 
HEALTH  &  HUMAN  SERVICES,   EDUCATION  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

REPRESENTATIVE  WILLIAM  H.   NATCHER,  CHAIRMAN 


SUBMITTED  BY  WILL  WACHTEL,   VOLUNTEER  REPRESENTATIVE  FOR  THE 
NATIONAL  PSORIASIS  FOUNDATION 


MAY  9,  1991 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

On  behalf  of  the  National  Psoriasis  Foundation,   I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  submit  a  statement  to  the  Committee  regarding 
funding  of  the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis,  Musculoskeletal 
and  Skin  Diseases    (NIAMS)   of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
Since  many  people  that  have  psoriasis  have  benefited  from  the  work 
of  NIAMS  and  its  predecessor,  the  National  Psoriasis  Foundation  is 
concerned  over  the  level  of  funding  of  NIAMS  so  that  it  can 
continue  to  help  Americans  afflicted  with  the  diseases  that  come 
under  the  purview  of  this  institute.  Specifically,  we  are  asking 
that  Congress  provide  $47  Million  above  the  President's  FY  1992 
budget  allocation  for  NIAMS. 

As  someone  who  has  had  psoriasis  for  the  last  21  years   (I  am 
38)   and  whose  father  and  two  brothers   (my  only  siblings)  have  had 
this  incurable  skin  disease,  I  am  intimately  aware  of  the  impact  of 
psoriasis .     Additionally,   I  have  been  involved  with  the  National 
Psoriasis  Foundation  for  almost  seven  years  and  I  have  been  deeply 
affected  by  the  many  first-hand  accounts  of  other  peoples 
experiences  of  the  effects  of  psoriasis.    What  words  can  one  say  to 
the  11  year  old  girl  who  has  been  sent  out  of  her  classroom  several 
times  because  her  teacher  believes  the  "spots"  on  the  student's 
skin  are  an  infectious  condition,  despite  attempts  to  educate  the 
teacher  that  psoriasis  is  not  contagious? 

At  least  4  Million  Americans  have  psoriasis,  which  means  that 
2  people  out  of  every  100  (or  less)  is  afflicted.    Some  people  are 
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so  severely  affected  that  they  cannot  work  and  they  require 
hospitalization.    There  are  extreme  cases  where  total  body  coverage 
of  psoriasis  obstructs  the  regulation  of  body  temperature,  causing 
internal  organ  failure  and  even  death.  Though  most  psoriatics  do 
not  have  to  deal  with  that  kind  of  physical  impact,  all  of  them  are 
psychologically  affected  to  some  degree  and  many  alter  their 
lifestyle  from  those  who  have  normal  skin.    One  psoriasis  patient 
study  reported  that  72%  of  those  surveyed  avoided  swimming  and  60% 
shunned  sunbathing  (an  ironic  statistic,  as  sunlight  will  help  many 
people  with  psoriasis) .     For  myself,   I  think  I  am  fairly  well- 
adjusted  and  open  about  having  psoriasis,  yet  I  too  will  not  go 
swimming  or  sunbathing  at  any  public  location.     And  though  I  have 
never  had  such  thoughts,    I  have  talked  with  more  than  one  person 
who  has  contemplated  suicide  because  of  the  impact  of  this  skin 
disorder. 

Yet,  with  the  efforts  of  NIH  and  the  support  of  Congress, 
there  has  been  dramatic  improvement  in  the  treatment  of  psoriasis 
in  the  last  20  years.  One  treatment  known  as  PUVA  resulted  from 
research  at  NIH;  PUVA  is  now  widely  used  and  it  has  been 
instrumental  in  aiding  many  patients  to  lead  more  normal  lives. 
Also,  the  NIH  assisted  in  developing  a  retinoid  drug  called  Tegison 
(approved  in  1986) ,  which  is  used  mainly  to  treat  those  people 
afflicted  with  pustular  psoriasis,  a  severe  and  less  common  form  of 
psoriasis.  One  man  helped  by  Tegison  had  developed  acute  pustular 
psoriasis  at  age  16,  causing  him  to  bedridden  and  out  of  school. 
The  drug  markedly  improved  his  condition  and  allowed  him  to  resume 
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school;  now  11  years  later,  he  has  finished  college  and  started  his 
career,  though  he  continues  taking  the  drug.  Without  this 
medication,  this  man  might  have  been  dependent  upon  public 
assistance,  Tegison  has  enabled  this  man  to  contribute  to  our 
economy  rather  than  draw  from  it. 

NIAMS  research  in  progress  is  producing  insight  into  skin 
mechanisms  that  have  application  in  a  number  of  skin  diseases.  And 
scientists  are  learning  how  to  grow  skin  tissue,  which  could  be 
beneficial  to  both  skin  disease  and  burn  patients.  Moreover,  this 
Institute  also  deals  with  arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  diseases, 
which  are  the  leading  cause  of  disability  in  the  United  States.  A 
large  number  of  Americans  are  affected  by  diseases  that  are  of 
concern  to  NIAMS  -  for  example,  37  Million  people  of  all  ages  are 
afflicted  with  arthritis,  27  Million  have  osteoporosis  and  related 
bone  disorders  and  60  Million  people  are  treated  annually  for  skin 
diseases.  Skin  diseases  account  for  nearly  six  percent  of  all 
patient  visits  to  physicians  and  are  among  the  leading  causes  of 
time  lost  from  work.  The  economic  cost  (including  work  loss)  of 
arthritis,  musculoskeletal  and  skin  disease  is  substantially  over 
$100  Billion  per  year.  Thus,  it  is  vital  that  we  continue  the 
progress  at  NIAMS  through  increased  funding.  Unfortunately, 
NIAMS  has  been  negatively  impacted  by  this  era  of  tight  budgets 
because  the  institute  was  created  in  1985.  And  in  terms  of 
dollars,  the  cost  of  doing  biomedical  research  has  doubled  over  the 
past  decade;  each  dollar  supports  only  half  the  research  it  did  in 
1979. 
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This  situation  is  very  distressing  to  me  and  the  National 
Psoriasis  Foundation  because  of  the  repercussions  within  the 
biomedical  research  .  community.  Many  highly  trained  young 
researchers  are  opting  for  careers  in  other  fields  or  in  private 
medical  practice  due  to  the  lack  of  resources .  The  NPF  has 
experienced  this  directly;  we  have  awarded  post-graduate 
fellowships  to  several  young  scientists  that  have  later  left  the 
field  because  they  cannot  get  greater  funding  and/or  they  see  their 
mentors  having  grant  proposals  go  unfunded.  Also,  our  medical- 
scientific  advisors  tell  us  that  they  see  very  few  young  people 
following  their  footsteps. 

Gratefully,  due  to  the  generosity  of  this  Committee  and  its 
counterpart  in  the  Senate,  over  the  past  few  years  funding  for 
research  project  grants  has  increased.  However,  funding  for 
research  centers  and  other  research  and  training  programs  has 
decreased.  The  availability  of  research  training  positions  and 
research  career  awards  is  a  critical  midlevel  bridge  between 
postgraduate  education  and  investigative  medicine.  These 
research  training  positions  and  research  career  awards  are 
essential  if  the  nation  expects  its  young  people  to  commit  to  the 
rigorous  demands  of  careers  in  biomedical  research. 

Additionally,  the  funding  of  research  centers  is  just  as 
critical.  In  1979,  NIAMS'  predecessor  funded  24  multipurpose 
Arthritis  and  Musculoskeletal  Diseases  Centers;  presently  NIAMS  is 
able  to  support  only  14  of  these  centers.    The  research  centers  are 
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important  as  they  provide  for  basic  scientists  and  clinicians  to 
interact  in  a  multidisciplinary  environment.  These  centers  create 
a  multiplier  effect,  fostering  more  research  collaboration,  faculty 
recruitment  and  development,  postdoctoral  training  and  graduate 
medical  education.  The  centers  have  proven  to  be  the  most 
effective  mechanism  for  the  rapid  conversion  of  new  advances  in 
basic  science  into  clinical  application  and  improved  health  care. 

Currently,  there  are  only  two  Skin  Disease  Research  Core 
Centers  (SDRCC)  though  six  have  been  authorized.  The  establishment 
of  four  added  SDRCC s  would  promote  more  research  programs  that 
relate  to  common  themes  in  skin  diseases .  Funding  these  new 
centers  and  programs  holds  the  promise  of  earlier  mitigation  of  the 
debilitating  effects  of  skin  diseases  and  the  resulting  economic 
impact . 

The  highest  possible  funding  of  NIAMS  and  NIH  will  help 
maintain  the  position  of  the  United  States  as  the  world  leader  in 
scientific  research  and  will  improve  our  ability  to  help  more  of 
our  citizens  to  lead  productive,  fulfilling  lives.  While  I  realize 
that  we  have  a  deficit  to  deal  with  and  that  there  are  many  worthy 
needs  competing  for  budget  resources,  I  feel  that  we  must  look  at 
increased  funding  for  biomedical  research  as  an  important 
investment  in  our  future  that  will  reap  definite  benefits  for  our 
society.  The  pace  at  which  advances  in  medical  science  are  made 
will  be  dictated  largely  by  the  level  of  future  funding. 
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Increasing  the  NIAMS  budget  by  $47  Million  above  the 
President's  allocation  would  allow  the  percentage  of  approved 
grants  to  increase  to  33%  from  the  current  27%.  It  would  also 
enable  the  Institute  to  train  additional  researchers  (for  a  total 
of  328),  fund  4  more  Skin  Disease  Research  Core  Centers  and  it 
would  add  $21.2  Million  to  the  intramural  research  program. 
Furthermore,  it  would  support  clinical  trials  that  are  so  crucially 
needed  to  evaluate  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  new  therapies. 

It  is  for  the  reasons  I  have  detailed  above  that  I  strongly 
urge  this  Committee  to  provide  additional  funding  for  NIAMS.  Please 
continue  to  invest  in  science  and  our  citizens.  Your  past  support 
of  biomedical  research  has  helped  many  Americans  in  many  ways  and 
I  am  sure  that  you  have  their  gratitude,  I  share  in  their 
gratitude  and  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  express  my  views 
to  the  Committee. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Subcommittee  Members: 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  testimony  before  the  subcommittee  again  this  year 
regarding  the  fiscal  1992  appropriations  for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  I  represent  the 
American  Society  of  Hematology,  the  only  national  organization  of  hematologists,  composed  of  more  than 
4,000  physicians  and  biomedical  scientists  who  are  concerned  with  research,  patient  care,  and 
teaching  as  they  relate  to  blood  and  diseases  which  affect  the  blood. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  members  of  this  committee  for  your  strong  support 
on  behalf  of  biomedical  research  and  especially  research  in  hematology.  We  appreciate  your  long- 
standing commitment  to  the  programs  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  We  also  thank  you  for  your 
very  strong  support  of  investigator-initiated  research.  It  is  clear  that  you  understand  that  the  creative 
imagination  of  our  nation's  scientists  represents  one  of  our  country's  greatest  assets. 

Research  concerning  blood  and  blood  diseases  is  supported  by  a  number  of  institutes  at  the  NIH, 
particularly  the  National  Heart,  Lung  and  Blood  Institute  (NHLBI),  the  National  Cancer  Institute  (NCI), 
and  the  National  Institutes  of  Diabetes  and  Digestive  and  Kidney  Diseases  (NIDDK). 

Many  institutes  have  interests  in  blood  and  blood  disease  research  because  blood  flows  through 
every  organ  of  the  body  and  abnormalities  of  the  blood  can  affect  many  organ  systems.  We  realize  that 
the  spectrum  of  support  from  all  of  these  institutes  has  been  most  productive  for  hematology  research 
and  for  the  broad  research  mandates  of  the  individual  institutes  themselves. 

Last  year  we  made  several  recommendations  to  this  committee,  requesting  support  for 
hematology  related  research.  We  are  delighted  to  see  that  you,  in  almost  every  instance,  provided 
necessary  support.  For  example,  we  supported  the  proposed  NHLBI  intramural  clinical  bone  marrow 
transplant  program  and  you,  in  your  bill  report  language,  called  for  the  development  of  that  program 
specifically.  We  called  for  support  for  the  Specialized  Centers  of  Research  (SCOR)  in  the  NHLBI 
intramural  program;  your  support  for  that  program  was  strong. 
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We  requested  increased  funding  for  gene  therapy  and  organ  transplantation  and  your  bill  report 
language  for  these  two  programs  was  very  strong  in  that  regard  as  well. 

Finally,  we  indicated  last  year  that  the  research  opportunities  for  gene  replacement  therapy  are 
so  considerable  that  the  NIH  might  be  requested  to  develop,  in  coordination  with  hematologists,  a 
comprehensive  analysis  of  these  research  opportunities,  including  an  analysis  of  the  manpower  and 
funding  requirements  necessary  to  take  advantage  of  these  opportunities. 

We  were  very  pleased  to  see  that  language  appear  in  the  bill  report  calling  for  the  NIH  to 
develop  such  a  comprehensive  analysis.  We  are  particularly  pleased  that  the  NIH  included  in  its 
deliberations  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  hematology  community,  including  the  President  of  the  American 
Society  of  Hematology,  as  well  as  a  former  president  of  the  Society  who,  just  last  year,  won  the  Nobel 
Prize  for  his  work  in  bone  marrow  research. 

You  have  this  report  in  hand  and  it  gives  an  outline  of  the  support  needed  for  gene  therapy  by  a 
number  of  institutes  at  the  NIH,  including  the  National  Heart,  Lung  and  Blood  Institute,  the  National 
Institute  of  Diabetes  and  Digestive  and  Kidney  Diseases,  the  National  Cancer  Institute,  the  National 
Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases,  the  National  Center  for  Research  Resources,  the  National 
Institute  of  Neurological  Disorders  and  Stroke,  and  the  National  Institute  of  Dental  Research.  This  is  a 
very  comprehensive  report  and  indicates  manpower,  training  and  funding  requirements  for  the  next 
five  fiscal  years.  We  know  that  the  consideration  of  this  report  will  loom  large  in  your  deliberations 
on  funding  for  these  institutes  and  divisions  at  the  NIH  over  the  next  fiscal  year  and  for  future  fiscal 
years.  In  your  deliberations  we  believe  it  is  important  that  new  funds  be  identified  for  gene  therarpy. 
rather  than  funds  be  taken  from  other  important  research  efforts. 

Over  the  past  year  the  advances  in  molecular  biology  research  have  opened  up  new  approaches 
for  the  treatment  of  a  wide  range  of  human  diseases.  For  example,  molecular  biology  techniques  have 
enabled  the  identification,  isolation  and  production  of  a  large  number  of  factors  that  control  the  growth 
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and  production  of  normal  human  cells.  Two  such  growth  factors  are  the  granulocyte/macrophage  colony 
stimulating  factors  GM-CSF  and  G-CSF.  GM-CSF  and  G-CSF  are  normal  growth  factors  that  regulate 
the  production  of  the  white  blood  cells.  During  the  past  year  GM-CSF  and  G-CSF  have  been  successfully 
used  in  blood  disorders  characterized  by  the  inability  of  the  bone  marrow  to  produce  white  blood  cells 
in  adequate  numbers.  One  such  disorder  is  aplastic  anemia,  a  disease  in  which  the  bone  marrow  is 
deficient  in  its  production  of  red  blood  cells,  leadingJo  aneniia;  blood  platelets,  leading  to  bleeding;  and 
white  blood  ceils,  leading  to  infection.  GM-CSF  and  G-CSF  therapy  have  raised  the  white  blood  cell 
counts  sufficiently  in  patients  with  aplastic  anemia  and  cancer  so  as  to  prevent  the  onset  of  infection 
and  save  the  lives  of  numerous  patients  . 

The  emerging  area  of  gene  therapy  provides  an  important  example  of  how  fundamental  research 
may  lead  rapidly  to  clinical  applications.  Using  techniques  of  molecular  biology,  it  is  now  possible  to 
analyze  human  DNA,  to  identify,  isolate,  and  purify  specific  human  genes,  and  to  insert  genes  into  the 
DNA  of  human  cells.  Scientists  recently  performed  the  first  gene  therapy  on  a  patient  with  adenosine 
deaminase  (ADA)  deficiency,  a  condition  characterized  by  severe  lack  of  immune  function.  A  normal 
gene  for  ADA  was  inserted  into  her  blood  cells,  which  were  grown  in  tissue  culture  and  the  returned  to 
her.  Since  treatment  began,  the  function  of  the  cells  of  her  immune  system  has  improved  steadily  and 
the  patient  has  done  well.  It  appears  likely  that  it  will  be  possible  to  treat  many  fatal  or  debilitating 
genetic  diseases  by  introducing  new  genetic  materials  into  the  cells  of  affected  individuals.  Gene 
therapy  techniques  may  lead  to  new  treatments  for  blood  diseases,  cancer,  viral  diseases  and 
cardiovascular  disorders. 

As  we  emphasized  last  year,  in  order  to  maintain  our  leadership  in  biomedical  research,  and 
achieve  economic  leadership  in  biomedical  technology,  we  must  continue  to  reverse  the  downward  slide 
in  the  number  of  NIH  competitive  research  grants  awarded.  The  cornerstone  of  our  biomedical  research 
programs  is  NIH  investigator-initiated,  non-directed  research.  As  you  know,  each  NIH  institute 
awards  each  year  a  number  of  research  grants  on  a  competitive  basis.  It  is  these  competitive  NIH 
research  grants,  our  major  source  of  research  funding,  which  had  been  decreasing  dramatically  in 
number.   For  example,  for  NHLBI  in  FY  1987,  966  competing  research  grants  were  awarded;  in  FY 
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1988,  851  were  awarded;  and  in  FY  1989,  698  were  awarded.  A  similar  magnitude  in  reduction  in 
number  of  competitive  research  grants  awarded  had  occurred  in  NCI  and  NIDDK.  This  is  in  large  part 
due  to  the  increased  cost  of  biomedical  research  and  is  of  major  concern  to  biomedical"  scientists.  These 
reductions  in  number  of  competing  grants  are  reducing  the  number  of  active  biomedical  scientists  and 
are  discouraging  our  young,  talented  students  from  entering  a  career  in  biomedical  research.  You  have 
begun  to  reverse  this  downward  trend  and  we  urge  you  to  continue  to  work  to  restore  the  number  of 
research  grants  towards  the  FY  1987  levels.  This  not  only  represents  a  wise  investment  in  the  health 
of  our  country,  at  this  critical  juncture  when  there  is  a  virtual  explosion  in  molecular  biology 
research  opportunities,  but  it  also  represents  a  wise  investment  in  our  future  economic  health. 

The  instability  of  a  biomedical  research  career  is  a  concern  for  both  prospective  young 
scientists  as  well  as  established  investigators.  We  believe  that  the  length  of  NIH  grants  should  not  be 
shortened,  as  has  been  recommended.  In  contrast,  we  believe  that  the  number  of  5  years  grant  awards 
should  be  restored  and  that  the  length  of  grant  awards  again  more  closely  approximate  5  years.  This 
will  enhance  both  productivity  and  stability  of  established  research  programs  and  facilitate  the  career 
development  of  young  investigators. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  thus  have  several  recommendations  for  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1992 
for  the  NHLBI,  NCI  and  NIDDK,  as  well  as  for  overall  NIH  funding: 
NHLBI:  $1.6  billion 

NCI:  $2.6  billion 

NIDDK:  $815  million 

NIH:  $9.8    billion  (we  support  the  recommndations  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Group  for 

Medical  Research  Funding) 

Our  ultimate  goal  is  for  40%  of  overall  NIH  approved  investigator-initiated  research  grants  to  be 
funded. 

Thank  you  very  much  and  I  will  be  pleased  to  address  any  questions  you  might  have. 
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Prepared  for  Puerto  Ricaiu  is  Civic  Action 


The  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  is  a  territory  of  the  United 
States  and  Puerto  Rican  residents  have  been  U.  S,  citizens  since 
1917.  II  should  therefore  be  aBSumed  that  most  Puerto  Ricans  speak 
English  fluently.  However  this  is  not  the  case. 

The  story  of  English  in  Puerto  Rico  is  complicated  and  has  always 
been  enmeshed  in  political  status  debates.  In  1902,  both  English  and 
Spanibh  became  the  official  languages  of  Puerto  Rico.  Until  the  middle 
of  this  century  English  was  the  language  of  instruction  in  public 
schools.  Spanish  was  taught  as  a  second  language.  While  this  system 
did  not  work  perfectly  as  children  were  not  taught  in  their  vemacu- 
lar,  older  Puerto  Ricans  nevertheless  appear  to  have  learned  more 
English  than  the  younger  generations. 

Aboui  1950  Spanish  befAiro  the  language  of  instruction  in  the 
public  school  system  with  English  being  taught  as  a  second  language 
from  the  first  grade  on.  This  new  system  could  have  functioned  for 
the  benefit  of  all  Puerto  Rican  children  if  the  insular  Department  of 
Instruction  had  provided  the  means  to  have  well  trained,  native 
speakers  of  English  as  teachers.  However,  from  the  195l)s  on  the 
teaching  of  English  has  been  going  steadily  downhill. 

Why?  There  exists  in  Puerto  Rico  a  small,  elitist  and  very  vocal 
minority  that  rejects  all  cultural  influences  from  the  mainland,  in 
pax'ticular  for  public  schools  and  the  general  population.  Their  own 
sons  and  daughters  attend  mainland  universities  and  virtually  all 
tnorabers  of  this  intellectual  elite  are  fully  bilingual.  Many  of  these 
people  are  very  ambivalent  in  their  feelings  about  the  country  of 
which  they  are  citizens.  Some  of  them  are  for  a  politically  indepen- 
dent Puerto  Rico,  others  want  the  economic  benefits  of  the  Common- 
wealth but  refuse  to  shoulder  the  burden  and  responsibilities  State- 
hood, for  example,  implies. 

Over  the  protest  of  virtually  all  other  sectors  of  Puerto  Rican 
society,  they  induced  the  insular  legi.'^lature  to  abolish  the  1902  law 
that  made  En^jlish  an  equal  of  Spanish.  Since  last  month,  U.  S. 
citizens  in  Puerto  Rico  cannot  expect  to  communicate  with  their  slate 
govtrrimenl  in  English.  'Spanish-only'  has  become  the  law  of  this 
island. 
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WhiW;  this  new  law  does  not  eliminate  the  teaching  of  English  in 
public  schools,  it  will  have  a  detrimental  effect  as  even  fewer  funds 
may  bo  available  for  the  teaching  of  English. 

It  is  virtually  impossible  to  earn  a  decent  living  in  Puerto  Rico  if 
you  are  not  bilingual.  Thus  the  result  of  neglecting  English  in  public 
schools  will  be  a  disaster  for  poor  Puerto  Ricans  who  have  no  means 
to  send  their  children  to  private  schools  as  the  middle  and  profes- 
sional classes  already  do.  As  Puerto  Ricans  are  U.  S.  citizens  they 
can  freely  enter  the  mainland.  Without  sufficient  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish, many  will  become  or  continue  to  be  a  burden  of  the  welfare 
systems  of  the  individual  50  states  once  they  move  to  the  mainland. 

For  the  above  reasons  we  therefore  suggest  that  federal  funds  that 
will  be  provided  for  Puerto  Rican  public  schools  be  earmarked  for  the 
improvement  of  the  teaching  of  English.  Teaching  English  efficiently 
in  public  schools  is  of  vital  importance  not  only  to  the  Puerto  Rican 
lower  classes,  but  also  to  the  mainland. 


Ursula  Acosta,  Ph.  D. 
Professor  of  Psychology 
Mayaguez  Campus 
University  of  Puerto  Rico 
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Business  Notebook 


A  compelling  dilemma 

The  San  Juan  Star  BusinessOutlOOk  May  6. 1991 

Language  of  commerce 


By  MARIA  T.  PADILLA 

STAR  Business  Editor 


Puerto  Ricans  now  are  faced  with  a 
very  compelling  dilemma.  They  must 
determine  the  importance  of  English 
proficiency  in  their  lives. 

We  must  give  seri- 
ous thought  to  whether 
knowledge  of  English 
enhances  one's  em- 
ployment chances, 
one's  income,  and  even 
the  quality  of  life. 

On  the  face  of  it, 
most  people  would  an- 
swer "Yes." 

The  help  wanted  ads 
are  filled  with  re- 
quests for  workers 
who  are  bilingual. 
Generally  speaking, 
the  going  salaries  are 
higher  too. 

But  there  is  a  gaping  hole  with  this 
argument:  It's  far  too  general  to  be 
convincing.  It  doesn't  hinge  on  any  specif- 
ic evidence.  In  fact,  it  is  based  solely  on 
hunch.  There  is  a  better  way  to  get  at  this 
information. 

Turn  to  the  federal  census  of  1980.  Yes, 
it's  old,  but  very  specific  data  collected 
for  the  1990  census  isn't  available  for 
another  year  or  two.  Here's  what  the 
census  had  to  say. 

•  About  19.3  j)ercent  of  persons  who  are 
over  five  years  old  speak  English  with 
ease. 

•  Guaynabo  has  the  highest  English- 
language  proficiency  of  any  urban  area  in 
Puerto  Rico,  including  San  Juan.  In  Guay- 
nabo, 36.9  percent  of  residents  speak 
English  easily  —  or  nearly  twice  the 
island  average. 

•  Next  in  line  is  the  San  Juan  metropol- 
itan area,  with  31.6  percent.  The  city  of 
San  Juan  is  slightly  lower,  with  30.6 
percent. 

•  That  was  followed  by  the  urban  areas  ' 
of  Carolina,  with  31.4  percent;  Bayamon, 
27.5  percent;  and  Caguas,  with  23.7  per- 
cent. 

•  Mayaguez  and  Ponce,  urban  areas, 
each  weighed  in  with  21. "7  percent. 

Rock  bottom  on  the  list  are  the  urban 
areas  of  Comerio  and  Morovis,  with  7.4 
percent  each. 

Comparing  that  with  unemployment 
figures  sheds  even  more  light  on  the 
subject. 

Current  unemplovment  in  f*uerto  Rico 
is  running  at  15.4  percent  as  of  March, 
according  to  the  Commonwealth  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  These  figures  vary  great- 
ly  from  town  to  town,  but  the  Labor 
Department  provides  no  unemployment 


breakdown  by  region  or  town. 

The  federal  census  does.  And  these 
figures  show  that  the  areas  where  people 
have  the  highest  English-language  pro- 
fiency  also  enjoy  the  lowest  unemploy- 
ment rates. 

At  a  time  when  the  island's  official 
unemployment  rate 
was  between  17  per- 
cent and  17.5  percent 
and  Puerto  Rico's 
economy  was  growing 
at  a  slow  1.5  percent, 
Guaynabo  enjoyed  an 
unemployment  rate  of 
just  8  percent.  For  ur- 
ban Carolina,  it  was 
10.8  percent;  Bayamon 
had  11.3  percent;  and 
metropolitan  San 
Juan,  11.4  percent. 

In  urban  Comen'o, 
however,  unemploy- 
ment was  19.2  percent, 
and  in  Morovis  it  was  18  percent  —  both 
higher  than  the  island  average. 

Residents  of  urban  areas  with  high 
English-language  proficiency  also  earn 
more  money. 

In  1980  median  family  income  was 
$5,923.  Median  means  half  of  families  fall 
below  this  figure  and  half  are  above. 

In  Guaynabo,  the  median  family  in- 
come was  $11,285  —  nearly  twice  as 
much  as  for  the  entire  island.  In  metro- 
politan San  Juan,  the  figure  was 
$7,938  .  .  .  and  Comeri'o's  families  earned 
a  median  $3,030,  or  half  the  median  for 
the  entire  island. 

There  is  a  strong  correlation  between 
English  and  higher  incomes  and  low 
unemployment  because  people  who  know 
both  English  and  Spanish  are  better 
educated  overall. 


When  the  1980  census  was  conducted, 
one-fifth  of  persons  over  25  had  earned  a 
high  school  diploma,  and  just  9.4  percent 
had  four  or  more  years  of  college.  But  in 
Guajmabo  62.4  percent  were  high  school 
graduates  and  26.5  percent  had  four  or 
more  years  of  college. 

Two  things  are  at  work  here. 

One  is  that  an  educated  workforce 
naturally  gravitates  to  areas  where  there 
are  employment  opportunities.  The  other 
is  that  companies  or  employers  also  seek 
to  locate  where  there  is  a  potential  pool 
of  educated  workers. 

The  two  mutually  attract  each  other. 

If  you're  wondering  how  far  knowledge 
of  English  will  get  you  in  Puerto  Rico 
wonder  no  more. 

It  can  get  you  as  far  as  Guaynabo 
Which  is  not  a  bad  place  to  be.  The 
federal  census  tells  us  so. 
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READERS  VIEWPOINT  Friday,  March  29.  1991. 

History  lesson:  English  teaching  in  schools 


To  Nilda  R.  P^rez  de  Baachs: 

For  your  information  and  perhaps  a 
few  others  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the 
historical  background  on  the  debated 
subject  of  the  bilingual  situation  in 
Puerto  Rico,  the  governing  party 
(Popular  Democratic  Party)  is  not  the 
reason  behind  the  fact  that  the  common 
Puerto  Rican  is  not  fluent  in  the  English 
language. 

Upon  occupation  of  Puerto  Rico  as  a 
result  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1898,  the 
United  States  devised  an  educational 
system  whereby  all  teaching  throughout 
the  public  schools  in  the  island  was  tot>e 
implemented  strictly  in  the  English 
language. 

In  charge  of  this  particular  system  was 
Dr.  Victor  S.  Clark. 

However,  about  a  year  later  Clark 
reversed  his  position  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  students  were  not  inclined  to 
absorb  the  teaching  of  all  subjects  in  the 
English  language  which,  according  to 
Clark  himself,  would  lead  to  a 
complicated  patois  a^  a  detriment  to 
both  the  English  and  Spanish  languages. 

During  the  course  of  the  next  40  years 
the  educational  policy  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  island  under  the  leadership 


of  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  Samuel  McCune 
Lindsay,  Roland  P.  Fulkner,  Paul  C. 
Miller  and  Jos^  G.  Padin  was  based  on 
the  same  principle  of  pushing  all 
teaching  throughout  the  schools  in  the 
English  language  in  an  effort  to  eradicate 
the  Spanish  language  in  line  with  the 
philosophy  that  Puerto  Rico  was,  from 
that  point  on,  an  American  territory 
where  its  citizens  had  to  shift  from 
Spanish  to  the  English  language. 

The  system  never  paid  off  regardless 
of  what  political  parties  have  paraded  in 
the  historical  backgroud  of  Puerto  Rico 
since  then. 

People  in  Puerto  Rico  are  not  denied 
access  to  English  programming  whether 
in  the  form  of  TV  or  radio. 

Stateside  movies  strictly  in  the  English 
language  are  shown  on  channels  12, 10, 9, 
8, 5, 3  and  others  are  accessible  via 
additional  charges  to  cable  service. 

English  fluency  in  Puerto  Rico  is  not 
an  impossible  task  if,  as  you  say,  English 
is  mandatory  in  our  public  school  system. 

However,  such  fluency  cannot  be 
consistent  with  that  spoken  and  written  in 
the  states  which  is  at  par  with  the 
Spanish  spoken  by  Americans  living  in 
Puerto  Rico. 

The  English  language  is  tied  to  our 
political  relations  with  the  United  States 
and  if  we  were  tied  to  France,  Gemany 
or  Italy,  you  can  bet  that  the  language 
spoken  in  any  of  these  contries  would  by 
the  saime  token,  be  influencial  in  the  same 
line  of  importance  as  the  English 
language  is  right  now  in  Puerto  Rico. 

The  only  difference  is  that  Puerto 
Ricans  have  adopted  the  Spanish 
language  as  the  native  tongue  from  birth 
to  death,  something  that  you  cannot 
change  even  though  you  might  feel  that  • 
you  are  more  American  than  Uncle  Sam. 

You  are  privileged  to  embrace 
whatever  political  ideology  appeals  to 
your  way  of  thinking  and  so  is  the 
neighbor  next  door  but  when  you  die  even-- 
the  prayers  on  your  soul  will  be  in 
Spanish. 

Paul  Reoyo 
San  Juan 
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Language  bill 
has  him  wondering 


One  of  the  things  that  has  me  wondering  is  the 
who's  and  why's  in  the  Spanish-only  legislation. 

All  those  born  before  1945  are  survivors. 
Survivors  because  the  changes  witnessed  were 
after  that  date.  ^ 

It  was  explained  to  me  that  during  that  era 
(before  1945)  the  public  school  system  taught  in 
English  and  Spanish  was  taught  as  a  subject. 

It  was  further  explained  that  the  late  former 
governor  of  Puerto  Rico.  Luis  Mufioz  Marin, 
gradually  changed  the  educational  system  whereby 
the  public  educational  system  taught  in  Spanish, 
and  English  t>ecame  a  subject  or  elective  subject 

It  seems  that  this  Spanish-only  project  has  a 
definite  background  unknown  to  most  of  us. 

What  I  would  like  to  know  is,  who  benefiU  from 
this  piece  of  legislation? 

Can  the  STAR  publish  as  public  information  how- 
many  of  the  senators'  and  representatives'  children 
study  in  public  schools,  how  many  in  private 
schools  and  how  many  in  stateside  universities? 

Those  born  before  1945  were  born  before 
television,  penicillin,  polio  shots  frozen  foods, 
Xeroxes,  plastic,  contact  lenses,  frisbees,  the  Pill, 
etc.  That  grass  was  cut,  coke  was  a  cold  drink,  pot 
was  something  you  cooked  in.  rock  music  was 
grandma's  lullaby  and  aids  were  helpers  in  the 
principal's  office. 

Those  born  before  1945  were  the  last  generation 
that  was  so  dumb  as  to  think  you  needed  a  husband 
to  have  a  baby 

But,  they  survived  and  I  hope  the  English, 
Spanish  official  languages  of  Puerto  Rico  will  also 
survive. 


Island  people  are  unwilling  victims  '//^/n 


For  Rep.  Richard  SchnUe: 
Frederick  A.  Berrios  U,S.  Congreu 

Ramey    Your  reaction  to  the  Puerto  Rican 
govenunent's  Spanish-only  bill  has 
created  headlines  in  Puerto  Rico. 

But  1  understand  and  wholeheartedly 
agree  with  your  concern. 

What  I  feel  uncomfortable  with, 
however,  is  the  expression  that "  .  ,  ,  if 
that's  what  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
want  ..." 

No,  sir.  with  all  due  respect,  that  is  not 
what  thej>eople  of  Puerto  Rico  want  or 
desire,  but  what  the  governor  and  the 
actual  government  want, 

A  high  percentage  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
people  want  to  continue  to  be  bilingual 
bilingualism  has  been  a  law  in  our  books 
since  1902, 

Until  the  government  decided  to 
change  that. 

Regarding  the  Spanish-only  bill,  the 
people  have  not  been  consulted;  no  public 
hearings  have  been  held  or  were 
expected  to  have  been  held. 

The  government  acts  behind  the 
people's  back  in  a  continuing  pattern  and 
quest  to  make  a  republic  out  of  this 
island. 

Witness,  if  you  will,  the  wording  of  a 
March  19  proclamation  issued  by  Gov. 
Hernandez  Colon  declaring  March  20  as 
the  Puerto  Rican  Soldiers'  Day  . 

"Whereas;  The  Puerto  Rican  soldier, 
resident  of  this  country,  rendered 


honorably  military  services,  together 
with  the  North  American  troops,  during 
the  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm 
campaigns  in  the  Persian  Gulf  War  ,  .  ,  " 

Can  you  believe  this?  He  would  have  us 
believe  that  Puerto  Rico  has  its  own 
armed  forces. 

At  the  risk  of  taking  too  much  of  your 
time,  there's  something  I  would  like  to 
add  so  that  you  may  have  a  more 
accurate  picture  of  what's  really  going 
on. 

Before  the  year  1940,  when  the 
governor's  political  party  won,  in  every 
schoolroom  in  Puerto  Rico  the  first  order 
of  the  day  was  the  pledge  of  allegiance  to 
the  American  flag. 

Old  Glory  was  then  draped  on  top  of 
the  blackboard  in  front  of  the  class  and 
we  all  gave  it  a  military  salute. 

In  the  old  days  any  eighth-grader  was 
able,  albeit  with  some  limitation,  to  carry 
on  a  conversation  in  English  because  the 
English  teacher  was  always  a 
continental. 

All  of  that  was  eliminated  when  they 
took  over. 

It  is  shameful  that  these  same  people, 
the  architects  of  the  present-day  Puerto 
Rico,  then  go  to  Washington  and 
proclaim  that  only  40  percent  of  the 
population  are  able  to  speak  English. 

It's  their  own  doing. 

Irma  R.  Valdes 
Rio  Piedras 
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Spanish  only 

To  put  in  perspective  the  bill  revoking  Spanish  and  English 
as  the  official  languages  of  Puerto  Rico,  making  it  Spanish 
only,  we  suggest  comparing  the  situation  with  the  English-ooly 
campaigns  on  the  mainland. 

Up  there,  and  also  here,  Spanish-speakers  contend  the 
English-only  movement  is  racially  based  and  discriminatory. 
It  is  an  anti-Hispanic  campaign  carried  on  by  frightened, 
narrow-minded  people  determined  to  stamp  out  diversity  in 
their  midst. 

What  makes  the  Spanish-only  campaign  originated  and 
pushed  in  the  Legislature  by  the  Popular  Democratic  Party 
any  different? 

Very  little,  we  would  say.  It  has  the  marks  of  discrimination 
always  borne  by  such  negative,  philistine  projects,  and  in  its 
pseudo-patriotic  rhetoric  there  is  anti-Americanism. 

Apart  from  its  practical  applications,  whatever  they  may  be, 
the  bill  passed  Monday  by  the  Senate  and  last  year  by  the 
House  sends  a  psychological  message  that  feeds  a  nationalism 
whose  symbolism  is  Spanish  versus  English. 

The  message  is  much  like  the  one  that  Gov.  Hernandez  Colon 
has  been  propounding  with  his  increasing  public  references  to 
nationality,  national  identity  and  Commonwealth  "national" 
parks.  He,  of  course,  will  sign  the  bill  without  a  second  thought. 

Revocation  of  the  1902  law  that  established  Spanish  and 
English  as  official  languages  of  Puerto  Rico  did  not  flow  from 
inevitable  cultural  pressures.  It  required  a  special  effort  on  the 
part  of  a  political  movement  to  publicly  downgrade  English. 

It  started  as  juvenile  showing-off  by  a  small  group  of  PDP 
House  members  to  embarrass  the  position  of  statehooders  in 
the  plebiscite  campaign,  and  grew  from  there. 

There  were  some  PDPers  within  the  power  structure  who 
wanted  the  affair  to  disappear,  but  they  did  nothing. 

The  PDP  has  long  had  difficulty  recognizing  that  Puerto 
Rico  is  a  junior  partner  of  the  United  States,  under  its 
jurisdiction  legally,  and  in  the  process  of  adopting  some 
cultural  Chang  js  that  go  with  having  roughly  half  the  popula- 
tion live  here  and  the  other  half  on  the  mainland. 

A  more  sophisticated,  less  insular  government,  having 
educated  its  people  to  broaden  and  nurture  its  ties  with  the 
United  States,  would  have  fomented  bilingualism  as  the  logical 
outgrowth  of  a  relationship  laden  with  promise  for  a  predomi- 
nately poor  populace  that  for  generations  has  emigrated  to  the 
mainland  for  economic  betterment. 

But  the  PDP,  in  its  schizophrenic  approach  to  the  United 
States,  opts  for  furtive  nationalism. 

Spanish-only  is  not  just  a  slap  in  the  face  for  the  United 
States,  it  is  also  the  back-of-the-hand  to  Puerto  Rican  masses, 
particularly  hund  reds  of  thousands  of  school  children  already 
English-discouraged  by  a  public  instruction  system  that  treats 
the  language  like  a  foreign  tongue,  not  that  spoken  by  fellow 
V  American  citizens  on  the~  mainland  whose  tax  dollars  help  to 
r  ree"d7educate  and  medicate  their  fellow  citizens  In  Puerto 
Rico.  A  less  ambivalent  political  party  could  be  more  honest 
with  the  people. 

There  is  nothing  about  the  Spanish-only  bill  to  commend  it 
as  a  piece  of  constructive  legislation  in  today's  Puerto  Rico. 
But  its  passage  speaks  volumes  about  its  sponsors,  in  any 
language. 
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Real  Estate  Development  Company 

in  the  San  Juan  Metropolitan  Area 
is  looking  for  an 

Executive  Secretary 

Skills  Required:  Please  send 

Bi-Lingual  resume  to: 

Bookkeeping  knowledge  Pvoriitivp 

Word  Processing  cxecuxive 

Excellent  Communication  Skills  Secretary 

&  Presentation  P.O.  Box  S-3445 

Dictation  San  Juan, 

Filing  P.R. -00902-3445 


(P^  G,^:  V.ooo  a^f^- 
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SAINT  JOHN'S 
SCHOOL 


POSITIONS  AVAILABLE 

FOR  1990-91  ^ 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL:    {l  '^1 

□  READING  TEACHER 

MIDDLE  SCHOOL  and 
SECONDARY  DIVISION: 

□  SCIENCE  (Chemistry) 

□  Computer  Science 

—  Master's  Degree  preferred 

Fluent  oral  and  written  English,  and  experience 
required  in  all  positions 

•  Superior  salary  and  benefits  package 

•  Stimulating  academic  environment 

•  Opportunity  for  professional  development 

•  Quality  educational  program 

Please,  call  or  visit  from  8;00  A.M.  to  3:00  P.M. 
(COPY  OF  TRANSCRIPT  AND  RESUME  REQUIRED) 

ADMINISTRATION  BUILDING 
1454  Ashford  Ave.,  Condado,  P.R.  00907 
Tel:  728-5343 

"  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer" 


44-097   O— 91  52 
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ACCOUNTS ' 
RECEIVABLE 

A  leading  construction  company  in  the  metropolitan 
area  is  looking  for  a  dynamic  person  tor  accounts 
receivable  department. 

REQUIREMENTS: 

■  BBA,  Accounting  Major 

■  2  or  3  years  accounts  receiv- 
able experience 

■  Self-starter,  well  motivated, 
outgrowing  personality 

■  Good  oral  &  written 
communication 

■  Bilingual  (English  &  Spanish) 


Please  send 
resume  to: 

ACCOUNTS 
RECEIVABLE 
P.O.  Box  1213 
Hato  Rey,  P.R. 
00919 

An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer  M/F/V/H  ' 


(Additional  material  submitted  has  been  retained  in  Co«>ittee 
files) 
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PREPARED  STATEMENT  TO  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR,  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES, 
AND  EDUCATION  WITH  REGARD  TO  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTES 
OF  HEALTH  FOR  FY  1992. 


This  prepared  statement  for  incorporation  into  the  Congressional  Record 
is  being  made  as  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Legislative  Committee  of  the 
American  Association  for  Cancer  Research,  Inc. 


William  B.  Looney,  M.D.,  D.Phil.,  (Cantab)  D.Sc. 
Professor  and  Director,  Division  of  Radiobiology  and  Biophysics, 
Department  of  Biomedical  Engineering,  School  of  Medicine, 
Health  Sciences  Center,  University  of  Virginia, 
Charlottesville  VA  22908 


This  statement  is  made  after  review  by  University  of  Virginia  faculty. 
University  administration.  Officials  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Virginia, 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  American  Cancer  Society,  American  Association  of 
Cancer  Research,  American  Society  of  Clinical  Oncology,  National  Cancer 
Institute,  American  Society  of  Therapeutic  Radiology  and  Oncology,  U.S. 
Coordinating  Council  for  Cancer  Research,  and  the  Ad  Hoc  Group  for  Medical 
Research  Funding  which  is  composed  of  about  lAO  of  the  nation's  principal 
biomedical  research  organizations  which  includes  the  Association  of 
American  Medical  Colleges. 


The  opinions  in  this  statement  are  personal  ones  and  not  necessarily  the  opinions 
of  the  members  of  the  above  state  and  national  organizations  or  the  opinions  of 
the  members  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
or  the  University  of  Virginia. 
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I  had  the  privilege  of  presenting  testimony  before  your  distinguished 
committee  April  27,  1988  in  regard  to  support  for  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  (NIH)  and  the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Association  for  FY 
1989  and  April  25,  1990  in  regard  to  support  for  NIH  for  FY  1991. 

The  United  States  is  universally  recognized  for  its  leadership  role  in  the 
major  advances  of  the  medical  sciences  as  well  as  those  advances  in  the  basic 
sciences.  This  is  primarily  the  result  of  major  increases  in  congressional 
financial  support  for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  which  occurred  after 
World  War  II.  The  advances  in  Biomedical  Research  over  the  past  five  decades,  in 
my  opinion,  will  revolutionize  our  understanding  of  many  diseases.  This  should 
have  a  major  impact  on  more  effective  management  of  these  diseases  well  into  the 
21st  Century.  One  of  the  primary  driving  forces  in  continuing  improvement  of 
health  care  and  health  care  delivery  is  biomedical  research  and  research 
training.  The  rewards  of  biomedical  research  and  training  have  been  repeatedly 
demonstrated  over  the  decades.  The  more  effective  management  of  numerous 
diseases  is  the  direct  result  of  financial  support  to  medical  schools  and 
research  institutions  in  this  country  by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  your  subcommittee  the 
international,  as  well  as  national,  ramifications  of  current  federal  policy  on 
biomedical  research  and  training.  In  my  opinion,  we  do  not  have  adequate  funds 
to  fully  exploit  the  major  gains  that  have  been  made.  Dr.  Samuel  Broder, 
Director  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute  (NCI)  indicated  the  following  in  the 
Director's  message  for  the  National  Cancer  Institute  "by  pass  budget"  for  FY 
1992:  "Almost  two  thirds  of  children  with  cancer  now  survive  to  the  five-year 
"cure"  point.  There  has  been  important  progress  in  preventing  or  treating  some 
cancers  in  adults  as  well,  particularly  in  people  under  age  65.  However, 
progress  has  been  comparatively  slow  in  reducing  the  death  rate  from  the  common 
solid  tumors  in  patients  age  65  and  over.  Despite  this  overall  progress,  half 
a  million  people  will  die  of  cancer  in  the  United  States  this  year.  It  is 
crucial  that  we  re-double  our  commitment  to  address  areas  where  more  progress  is 
needed . " 
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V/e  do  not  have  the  funds  necessary  to  insure  that  we  maintain  our 
predominate  leadership  internationally.  Cancer  management  is  a  major  global 
problem  which  is  compounded  by  an  increasing  world  population.  This  is 
accentuated  by  the  increasing  numbers  of  people  in  the  older  age  groups  in  which 
the  incidence  of  cancer  is  greater.  The  incidence  of  cancer  increases  a  1,000 
fold  between  the  ages  of  AO  and  80,  and  more  than  half  of  all  cancers  are 
diagnosed  after  the  age  of  65.  Older  patients  need  the  benefit  of  controlled 
prospective  randomized  clinical  studies  in  order  to  reduce  the  mortality  and 
improve  the  quality  of  life  in  this  rapidly  increasing  sector  of  the  world 
population.  This  statement  is  based  on  extensive  professional  experience  of 
being  actively  involved  with  numerous  international  biomedical  activities. 

I  was  a  member  of  an  international  cancer  delegation  which  met  with  Chinese 
cancer  specialists  in  1986.  I  was  also  a  member  of  an  international  delegation 
of  cancer  specialists  which  visited  Eastern  bloc  countries  and  the  Soviet  Union 
in  1987.  I  served  as  leader  of  an  international  delegation  of  cancer 
specialists  which  visited  the  Soviet  Union  to  discuss  cancer  management  with 
their  Soviet  coijnterparts  October  22nd  to  November  5th,  1990.  The  delegation 
visited  ijj:iiversities  and  cancer  centers  in  Moscow,  Leningrad  and  Kiev.  I  am 
enclosing  a  copy  of  the  activities  of  the  international  delegation  of  cancer 
specialist's  visit  to  the  cancer  centers  in  Moscow,  Kiev,  and  Leningrad  in 
October  and  November  1990.   (See  excerpts  from  Appendix  I) 

In  1989,  Alice  Fordyce,  executive  vice  president  of  the  Albert  and  Mary 
Lasker  Foundation  and  vice  president  of  the  U.S.  Coordinating  Council  for  Cancer 
Research  stated  to  the  Senate  Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  and  Education 
Appropriations  Committee,  "In  this  funding  climate,  it  is  virtually  impossible 
for  NCI  to  commit  dollars  to  crucial  international  research  efforts.  But  we  live 
in  an  age  of  international  competitiveness.  In  order  to  really  maintain  our 
crucial  international  leadership.  Congress  will  have  to  support  NCI's  major 
research  programs.  Already,  Japan,  West  Germany  and  France  commit  a  greater 
percentage  of  their  GNP  to  biomedical  research  than  we  do  in  the  United  States." 
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The  Division  of  Radiobiology  and  Biophysics,  University  of  Virginia  (IJVA), 
has  been  part  of  a  multi- institutional  National  Cancer  Institute  experimental 
cancer  treatment  program  initiated  in  1976.  Collaborative  studies  and  exchanges 
of  technical,  educational,  and  clinical  information  are  being  conducted  with 
multi-institutional  clinical  cooperative  cancer  treatment  groups  in  this  country. 
Similar  exchanges  with  clinical  cancer  treatment  groups  in  Canada,  England, 
France,  Italy,  China  and  Switzerland  have  been  carried  out.  Studies  on  different 
therapeutic  strategies  for  the  utilizing  of  chemotherapy  and  radiotherapy  are  in 
progress  to  address  the  increasing  global  problems  of  cancer  management  in  human 
tumors  which  are  both  chemosensitive  and  radiosensitive.  The  current  status  of 
different  cancer  treatment  strategies  in  cancer  management  for  Hodgkin's  disease, 
large  cell  lymphoma,  high  grade  non-Hodgkin  lymphoma,  small  cell  carcinoma  of  the 
lung,  squamous  cell  carcinoma  of  the  head  and  neck  cancer,  rhabdomyosarcoma  in 
children,  and  rectal  carcinoma  is  summarized  in  appendix  II.  Some  of  the 
highlights  of  i_his  15  year  experimental  cancer  treatment  program  are  given  in  a 
review  article  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Cancer  Society,  Cancer. 
(WB  Looney,  HA  Hopkins,  The  Rationale  for  Different  Chemotherapeutic  and 
Radiotherapeutic  Strategies  in  Cancer  Management,  Cancer  67 : 1A71-1A83,  March  15, 
1991)  Appendix  II.  The  sole  outside  source  of  funds  for  these  studies  has  been 
an  individual  ROl  research  grant,  Cross-Resistance  or  Sensitivity  in  Multimodal 
Therapy,  CA-35372,  from  the  National  Cancer  Institute. 

One  of  our  experimental  cancer  treatment  program's  major  objectives  was  to 
determine  if  a  more  rational  and  effective  basis  for  the  use  of  chemotherapy  and 
radiotherapy  could  be  realized.  The  emphasis  of  these  experimental  studies  has 
been  aggressive  induction  therapy  with  the  objective  of  cure.  The  results  of 
these  experimental  studies  have  demonstrated  the  superiority  of  alternating 
cyclophosphamide  (CP)  and  radiotherapy  in  three  courses  of  induction  therapy  over 
conventional  methods  of  delivery  of  the  two  modalities.  Using  the  experimental 
solid  tumor  392AA,  a  cure  rate  of  50%  or  greater  was  obtained  with  this  protocol 
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with  acceptable  toxicity  to  the  host  as  opposed  to  no  cures  from  three  or  more 
courses  of  either  modality  alone  at  total  doses  which  exceeded  the  permissible 
levels  of  damage  to  the  host. 

The  two  primary  therapeutic  strategies  used  in  cancer  management  have  been 
either  to  give  chemotherapy  and  radiotherapy  together  or  give  a  complete  course 
of  one  treatment  modality  before  starting  the  second  treatment  modality. 
Clinical  studies  have  demonstrated  that  toxicity  has  been  one  of  the  major 
deterrents  to  substantial  improvement  of  cancer  management  when  the  two 
modalities  are  administered  together.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prolonged  time 
period  necessary  to  administer  all  of  one  modality  followed  by  the  other  modality 
makes  it  likely  that  repopulation  of  the  tumor  during  sequential  treatment  will 
diminish  therapeutic  effectiveness. 

In  attempts  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  treatment,  a  third  strategy 
of  giving  chemotherapy  and  radiation  therapy  has  evolved  from  clinical  studies 
at  the  Institut  Gustave  Roussy  (IGR),  Paris,  and  from  our  experimental  studies 
here  at  UVA.  This  new  strategy  was  designed  to  give  chemotherapy  initially, 
maintain  the  chemotherapy  schedule  to  avoid  any  reduction  in  its  effectiveness, 
and  add  radiation  therapy  as  early  as  possible  in  between  courses  of  chemotherapy 
to  minimize  the  development  of  cross  resistance.  One  of  the  primary  objectives 
of  alternating  chemotherapy  and  radiotherapy  is  to  increase  the  therapeutic  index 
by  reducing  toxicity  without  a  significant  reduction  in  therapeutic 
effectiveness.  A  summary  of  this  ten  year  study  was  published  in  a  review  with 
Professor  Maurice  Tubiana,  Director  of  the  Institut.  (See  Cancer  and  Metastasis 
Reviews  8; 53-79.  1989) 

Recent  results  with  radiotherapy  and  chemotherapy  for  cancer  management 
emphasize  the  necessity  of  giving  both  modalities  with  the  greatest  intensity 
possible  in  the  initial  phase  of  induction  therapy.  The  importance  of  dose 
intensity  was  emphasized  by  Hryniuk,  Director,  The  Ontario  Cancer  Treatment  and 
Research  Foundation,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  based  on  his  analyses  of  clinical  data 
following  chemotherapy.    (Hryniuk  WM.   The   importance  of  dose  intensity  in  the 
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outcome  of  chemotherapy.  In:  Hellman  S,  DeVita  V,  Rosenberg  S,  eds.  Advances  in 
Oncology.  Philadelphia:  JB  Lippincott,  1988;  121-lAl)  He  makes  the  following 
points:  "1)  Scheduling  determines  toxicity,  and  thereby  limits  the  dose 
intensity  that  can  be  tolerated.  2)  Scheduling  may  also  govern  antitumor  effect 
directly;  however,  norinal  host  tissues  make  the  determination  of  the  direct 
effects  on  the  tumor  difficult  in  clinical  studies.  3)  More  sophisticated 
research  techniques,  such  as  those  using  response  surface  methods  as  described 
by  Carter  et  al.,  may  eventually  define  whether  scheduling  directly  determines 
antitumor  effect.  (Carter  WH  Jr.,  Wampler  GL,  Stablein  DM.  Regression  Analysis 
of  Survival  Data  in  Cancer  Chemotherapy.  New  York:  Marcel  Dekker,  1983:  79-107) 
A)  The  concept  of  dose  intensity  complements  the  Goldie-Coldman  hypothesis." 
Although  the  concept  was  derived  from  clinical  chemotherapy  studies,  it  has  been 
readily  adapted  to  our  experimental  cancer  treatment  studies  utilizing  both 
chemotherapy  and  radiotherapy. 

Professor  Alan  Horwich,  Academic  Unit  of  Radiotherapy  and  Oncology,  The 
Institute  of  Cancer  Research,  The  Royal  Marsden  Hospital,  London,  has  invited  me 
to  contribute  a  chapter  for  a  book,  Combined  Radiotherapy  and  Chemotherapy  in 
Clinical  Oncology.  The  scope  and  objectives  of  the  book  are  as  follows:  To 
develop  and  produce  a  comprehensive  unified  and  up-to-date  volume  on  the  results 
and  prospects  for  combined  chemotherapy  and  radiotherapy  of  the  full  range  of 
human  tumors.  A  sequence  of  25  chapters  will  reflect  the  views  and  clinical 
practice  of  the  most  influential  oncology  centers  in  the  world. 

The  following  information  is  an  update  of  collaborative  studies  and  the 
exchange  of  clinical,  experimental,  and  theoretical  results  which    are  being 
summarized  for  inclusion  into  the  chapter  for  the  book.  Combined  Radiotherapy  and 
Chemotherapy  in  Clinical  Oncology.     (See  brief  excerpts  in  Appendix  I) 

The  national  contribution  of  our  experimental  cancer  treatment  program  in 
clinical  protocol  development  is  illustrated  by  the  exchange  of  theoretical, 
experimental  and  clinical  results  with  Dr.  David  Johnson,  Chairman,  Eastern 
Cooperative  Oncology  Group  (ECOG),  Lung  Cancer  Committee,  Vanderbilt  University. 
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Four  pilot  studies  have  been  initiated  in  the  United  States  which  address  the 
central  question  of  how  more  effective  use  of  chemotherapy  and  radiation  therapy 
for  limited  small  cell  lung  cancer  (LSCLC)  may  be  realized. 

These  four  pilot  studies  underscore  the  need  for  prospective  randomized 
clinical  trials  to  obtain  scientifically  valid  answers  to  the  question  of  which 
of  the  three  primary  therapeutic  strategies  (concomitant,  sequential,  or 
alternating)  for  chemotherapy  and  radiation  therapy  provides  the  greatest 
therapeutic  ratio  between  the  destruction  of  the  cancer  and  acceptable  toxicity 
to  the  patient.  An  excellent  candidate  for  the  design  of  clinical  protocols, 
LSCLC  studies  could  answer  key  questions  as  to  the  most  effective  therapeutic 
strategy  applicable  in  other  cancers  which  are  both  chemosensitive  and 
radiosensitive . 

It  is  too  early  to  evaluate  fully  the  preliminary  results  from  these  pilot 
studies.  However,  the  high  complete  response  rates  of  these  four  studies  in  the 
U.S.  and  France  (IGA)  warrant  more  extensive  evaluation  (Table  5)  Cancer  67:1A78, 
March  15,  1991.  Dr.  Johnson  is  presenting  the  results  of  a  pilot  study  of  the 
Eastern  Cooperative  Oncology  Group  (ECOG)  at  the  1991  meeting  of  the  American 
Society  of  Clinical  Oncology,  Dallas,  Texas,  May  19-21,  1991.  This  is  based  in 
part  on  concepts  which  have  evolved  from  our  experimental  cancer  treatment 
program. 

Brief  excerpts  are  also  enclosed  from  the  long  term  collaborative  studies 
between  the  Division  of  Radiobiology  and  Biophysics  here  at  the  University  of 
Virginia  with  the  Department  of  Biostatistics  at  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia 
to  directly  determine  the  relationship  between  host  toxicity  and  anti-tumor 
effects  in  relationship  to  tumor  burden  and  total  therapeutic  dose  (chemotherapy 
and  radiotherapy  alone  or  in  combination).  This  places  the  two  medical  schools 
in  a  unique  position  to  answer  crucial  questions  which  are  difficult  or 
impossible  to  be  determined  directly  from  clinical  studies.  Some  of  the  results 
of  the  long  term  collaborative  studies  by  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia  and  the 
University  of  Virginia  are  in     three  abstracts  submitted  for  the  1991  annual 
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meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Therapeutic  Radiology  and  Oncology.  (See 
excerpts  from  Appendix  I) 

Joint  Medical  College  of  Virginia/University  of  Virginia  studies  over  the 
past  decade  permit  the  two  medical  schools  to  address  state,  national  and 
international  problems  of  improving  cancer  management  in  human  tumors  which  are 
both  chemosensitive  and  radiosensitive  (Initiative  2,  Evaluation  of  Cancer 
Treatments,  "The  Commonwealth  Plan  for  the  Health  of  Virginians"). 

Relevant  statements  from  Initiative  2  of  The  Commonwealth  Plan  for  the 
Health  of  Virginians  are  as  follows: 

(1)  "Given  the  staggering  costs  of  cancer  care  and  research,  we  know 
surprisingly  little  about  the  effectiveness  of  most  cancer 
treatments.  Will  a  particular  type  of  cancer  treatment  prolong 
life?  If  so,  what  will  be  the  patient's  quality  of  life?  Can 
treatment  be  made  less  expensive  without  compromising  quality?" 

(2)  "Novel  or  innovative  therapies  also  need  to  be  analyzed  in  terms  of 
costs  and  benefits." 

The  American  Cancer  Society  (ACS)  has  begun  to  seek  ways  to  improve  and 
strengthen  its  ties  with  the  nation's  cancer  centers  in  order  to  provide  better 
services  to  cancer  patients  and  their  communities  and  to  avoid  costly  duplication 
of  efforts.  A  joint  meeting  in  January  between  ACS  and  representatives  of  the 
Association  of  Community  Cancer  Centers  and  the  Association  for  American  Cancer 
Institutes  was  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that,  in  difficult  economic  times,  "the 
luxury  of  everyone  doing  it  by  themselves  in  parallel  to  everyone  else  is 
probably  not  the  best  way."     (The  Cancer  Letter,  January  25,  1991) 

My  views  on  financial  support  for  NIH  for  FY  1992  reflect  the  views  of  the 
Ad  Hoc  Group  for  Medical  Research  Funding.  The  Ad  Hoc  Group  for  Medical  Research 
Funding  is  composed  of  approximately  lAO  of  the  nation's  principal  biomedical 
research  organizations  which  includes  the  Association  of  American  Medical 
Colleges.  The  Ad  Hoc  Group's  proposal  for  FY  1992  provides  sufficient  fiinding 
for  approximately  one-third  of  reviewed  research  proposals  at  study  section 
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recommended  levels  of  funding.  This  proposal  reflects  the  Group's  firm  belief 
that  it  is  essential  to  provide  for  sustainable  growth  for  investigator-initiated 
research  and  to  maintain  the  cornerstone  of  sound  funding  policy- -the 
determination  by  scientific  experts  of  the  costs  necessary  to  conduct  the 
proposed  research.  I  would,  therefore,  recommend  that  congressional  support  for 
NIH  be  increased  to  $9,770  billion  dollars  as  opposed  to  the  present 
Adminitrat ion's  budget  of  $8,775  billion  for  FY  1992. 

My  views  on  the  Administration's  request  for  the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse  and 
Mental  Health  Administration  (ADAMHA)  also  reflect  the  views  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Group 
for  medical  Research  Funding.  I  would  recommend  that  your  committee  adopt  the 
Ad  Hoc  Group's  proposal  of  $1.25A  billion  dollars  for  FY  1992  as  opposed  to  the 
administration's  proposed  budget  of  $1,073  billion.  The  Ad  Hoc  Group's  proposal 
recognizes  the  need  for  adequate  funding  to  expand  all  areas  of  ADAMHA' s  research 
and  research  training  mission.  Particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  National 
Plan  for  Child  and  Adolescent  Disorders,  the  National  Plan  for  Research  on 
Schizophrenia,  and  for  Research  to  Improve  Care  for  Severe  Mental  Disorders. 
This  proposal  also  would  provide  increased  support  for  the  impact  of  drug  and/or 
alcohol  dependence  on  fetal  development  and  treatments  that  mitigate  the  effect 
of  mental  disorders  in  the  elderly. 

I  would  also  urge  your  committee  to  adopt  the  "by  pass"  budget  of  $2,612 
Billion  for  the  National  Cancer  Institute  and  endorsed  by  the  American  Assocation 
of  Cancer  Research  and  the  American  Cancer  Society,  as  opposed  to  the 
administration's  proposed  budget  of  $1,810  billion  dollars.  This  would  provide 
fxinds  to  support  50%  of  the  approved  investigator's  initiated  ROl  research  grant. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  only  29%  of  the  ROl  research  grants  approved  by  NIH 
study  sections  would  be  funded  if  the  administration's  budget  was  adopted  by 
Congress. 

Approval  of  the  "by  pass"  budget  for  the  National  Cancer  Institute  would 
also  permit  expansion  of  patient  accrual  into  the  Clinical  Cooperative  Groups  and 
increase  emphasis  on  clinical  trials  in  the  elderly.    Over  1,000,000  people  will 
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be  diagnosed  with  cancer  this  year,  and  over  500,000  people  will  die  from  it. 
The  survival  rate  for  cancer  has  risen  to  50%  because  of  the  past  investment  in 
cancer  research. 

The  National  Coalition  for  Cancer  Research  assessed  the  administration's 
budget  for  FY  1991  and  stated  that  a  mistaken  belief  exists  that  the  federal 
government  has  provided  generous  support  for  cancer  research  over  the  last 
decade.  Approximately  75%  of  all  the  approved  cancer  research  studies  are  not 
funded  by  the  NCI.  Funded  research  grants  are  cut  by  20%  because  of  budget 
shortfalls.  Under  the  1991  President's  Budget  Request,  funding  for  cancer 
research  is  given  a  low  priority  vis-a-vis  other  science  programs:  Moon-Mars 
Mission  -  A7%  increase.  Space  Station  -  36%  increase,  R&D  Robotics  -  28% 
increase,      NSF  -  1A.A%  increase.  Cancer  Research  -    3.6%  increase." 

The  National  Coalition  for  Cancer  Research  published  on  April  25,  1991  the 
trends  for  financial  support  for  the  National  Cancer  Institute  1980-1991.  Since 
1980,  funding  for  cancer  research  has  decreased  by  6.2%,  when  all  other  funding 
for  medical  research  programs  has  grown  by  27%.  Funding  for  cancer  centers  has 
decreased  15%;  clinical  trials  through  the  cooperative  groups  has  decreased  33%; 
and  cancer  prevention  and  control  programs  have  decreased  by  33%. 

The  Ad  Hoc  Group  for  Medical  Research  Funding  lists  some  of  the  essential 
components  of  the  research  agenda  as: 

"1)  Sustain  the  Growth  of  the  Enterprise  --  Medical  research  needs  a 
thoughtful  plan  of  comprehensive,  sustainable  growth,  particularly 
for  investigator- initiated  research  project  grants.  Research 
proposed  by  individual  scientists  continues  to  provide  the  most 
inventive,  imaginative  ideas  --  a  vital  component  of  our  nation's 
competitive  edge. 

2)  Provide  the  Next  Generation  of  Scientists  --  Strong  financial 
support  for  the  training  of  new  scientists,  including  more 
underrepresented  minorities  and  women,  is  critical  for  the  United 
States  to  remain  the  acknowledged  leader  in  medical  research. 
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3)  Ensure  the  Flow  of  Knowledge  Between  the  "Bench"  and  the  "Bedside"-- 
The  transfer  of  knowledge  from  basic  research  to  patient  care  is  the 
ultimate  purpose  of  medical  research.  Before  new  knowledge  can  be 
incorporated  into  routine  patient  care,  it  must  be  evaluated  through 
clinical  trials  and  other  applied  research.  Clinical  research  also 
provides  important  leads  to  identify  further  basic  research 
opportunities." 

The  financial  support  recommended  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Group  for  Medical  Research 
Funding  is  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  maintain  its  national  and 
international  responsibilities  and  contributions  and  remain  in  the  forefront  of 
international  efforts  to  better  understand  different  diseases;  to  train 
physicians  and  allied  health  scientists  to  better  manage  these  diseases;  and  to 
make  this  knowledge  available  for  improving  health  care. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  and  indebtedness  to  your  distinguished 
committee  for  your  continued  interest  and  support  for  biomedical  research  and 
training.  Those  of  us  in  the  biomedical  research  community  appreciate  the  major 
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